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"Tba  physical  Industries  of  this  world  have  t%wo  relaUons  In 
them:  one  to  the  actor,  and  one  to  the  public.  Honest  business 
is  more  really  a  contribution  to  the  public  than  it  is  to  the  manager 
of  the  business  hlmseir.  Although  it  aeems  to  the  man,  and 
generally  to  the  community,  that  the  active  business  man  is  a 
self-seeker,  and  although  his  motive  may  be  self-aggrandize- 
ment, yet,  in  point  of  fact,  no  man  ever  manages  a  legitimate 
business  In  this  life,  that  he  is  not  doing  a  thousand-fold  more 
tbr  other  men  than  he  is  trying  to  do  even  for  himself.  For, 
in  the  economy  of  Cod's  providence,  every  right  and  well 
organized  business  Is  a  beneficence  and  not  a  selfishness.  And 
not  less  is  it  so  because  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  the 
publisher,  the  artist,  think  nnerely  of  their  profit.  They  are  In 
fact  -vrorking  more  for  others  than  they  are  for  themselves. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk  chief  glory  of  America  U,  that  it  is  the  country  in  which 
g«niu8  and  industry  find  their  speediest  and  RureHt  reward. 
Fame  and  fortune  arc  lierc  open  ti>  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
for  thorn.  Neither  class  distinctions  nor  social  prejudices,  neither 
difibrences  of  hirth,  religion,  nor  ideas,  can  prevent  the  man  of 
true  merit  from  winning  the  just  reward  of  hia  lahors  in  this 
favored  land.  We  are  emphatically  a  nation  of  self-made  men, 
and  it  is  to  the  labors  of  this  worthy  class  that  our  marvelous 
national  prosperity  is  due. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  but  natural  tliat  there  should  be 
manifested  !>y  our  people  a  very  deciilwl  desire  to  know  tlie 
history  of  those  who  have  risen  to  the  front  rank  of  their 
respective  callings.  Men  are  naturally  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  others,  and  those  who  are  worthy  of  a  similar 
reward  will  not  fail  to  learn  valuable  lessons  from  the  examples 
of  the  men  who  have  precetled  them. 

With  the  hope  of  gratifying  this  laudable  desire  for  mforma- 
tioD,  and  encouraging  those  who  are  still  struggling  in  the  lists 
of  fame  and  fortune,  I  offer  this  book  to  the  reader.  I  have 
sought  to  tell  simply  and  truthfully  the  story  of  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  our  self-made  men,  to  show  how  they  overcame  where 
others  failed,  and  to  offer  the  record  of  their  lives  as  models 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  young  men  of  our  country.    Ko  one 
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can  hope  to  succeed  in  life  merely  by  the  force  of  his  own  genitu, 
any  more  than  he  can  liope  to  livo  without  exerting  some  de^ee 
uf  influence  fur  good  or  evil  upon  the  community  in  which  his 
lot  is  cut.  f3ucces8  in  life  is  not  the  effect  of  accident  or  of 
chance:  it  itt  the  result  of  the  intelligent  application  of  cert^n 
fixed  principles  to  the  aQalrs  of  every  day.  Each  man  must 
make  thin  application  according  to  the  circumstaucee  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  and  he  fan  derive  no  greater  assistance  or  en- 
couragement ID  tliis  undertaking  than  by  informing  himself  how 
other  men  of  aclcnowledged  merit  have  succeeded  in  the  same 
department!)  of  the  world's  industry.  That  this  is  true  ia  shown 
by  the  fact  tlint  many  of  the  most  einiucnt  men  attribute  tJieir 
great  achievements  to  the  encouragement  with  which  the  perusal 
of  the  biographies  of  others  inspired  them  at  critical  periods  of 
tlieir  careers.  It  is  believed  that  tlie  narrations  embraced  in 
these  pages  afford  ample  instruction  and  entertainment  to  tho 
young,  as  well  as  food  for  earnest  reflection  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  saftdy  advanced  upon  tlieir  pathway  to  success,  and  that 
they  will  prove  interesting  to  all  classes  uf  intelligent  readers. 

Bome  explanation  is  due  to  the  reader  respecting  the  title  that 
hiui  been  ohoseu  fur  tlio  work.  The  term  "Kings  of  Fortune"  is 
not  Used  here  to  designate  pecuniary  success  exclusively.  A  few 
of  the  men  whose  lives  are  herein  recorded  never  amassed  great 
wealth.  Yet  Lhey  achieved  the  highest  success  in  tlieir  vocationSi 
and  their  lives  are  so  full  of  interest  and  instruction  that  this 
work  must  have  been  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  had  they 
been  passed  over  in  silence.  The  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to 
present  the  histories  of  those  who  have  won  the  highe-st  fame  and 
achieved  the  greatest  good  in  their  rcspocti\'e  callings,  whetiier 
that  success  has  brought  them  riches  or  not,  and  above  all,  of 
those  whose  labors  have  not  only  opened  the  way  to  fortune  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  others,  and  have  thus  conferred  lasting 
benefits  upon  their  country. 
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Id.  ihoH,  I  have  BOUglit  to  make  tbis  work  the  atoiy  of  tlie 
Genius  of  Aitierioa^  belieyiDg  as  I  ilo  that  he  vhosc  achierementa 
h&^e  coatribut.€d  to  the  increase  of  the  uatioDal  wealth,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources,  and  the  elevatka  of  the 
national  character,  though  he  hinsself  be  poor  in  pui^ie,  has  in- 
deed won  a  ^eat  fortune,  of  which  no  reverse  can  ever  deprive 
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STEPHEN    GIRARD. 


NE  May  moriiinj;,  in  lln?  yt-ar  1776,  tbc  mouth 
of  the  Dt'Iiiware  Bjiv  whs  .shrouilod  m  a  dutiw* 
(og,  which  rliart'il away  toward  noon,  and  rcvKihtl 
spveral  vcssols  just  off  the  cnpcs.  From  ouii 
tit"  thefte,  a  sUtop,  floattMl  tlie  flag  of  Praui* 
and  a  .signal  of  ditsttt!s»s.  An  Anu-riniin  ship  rtn  alongside 
the  fitrangcr,  in  answer  to  her  signal,  and  found  th:it  the 
Fivnoh  naptain  had  loet  his  reckoning  in  a  {og^  and  was  in 
total  ifmornncr  of  his  whereabouts.  His  vessel^  he  satdj  waa 
bound  from  New  Orleana  to  a  Canadian  port,  and  he  was 
anjcioufi  to  proccotl  on  his  voyaj»e.  Tho  Anioriean  skipper  ia- 
rnrrnifl  him  uf  \\\s  ItHTnlity,  anil  nlno  apprised  him  nf  the  &ct 
tliat  war  had  broken  out  between  the  wlonies  and  Great  Brit- 
•m,  and  ttiat  the  American  coast  waa  so  well  lined  with  British 
miiijcrs  that  ho  would  never  ri-aeh  port  but  as  a  prize. 
*'  What  Bhnll  T  do?"  cried  the  Frenchman,  in  great  alarm. 
"Kntcr  the  bay,  and  make  a  push  for  Philadelphia,"  waa  the 
teply.     **  It  is  your  only  clianre." 

The  Frenchman  protested   that  he  did  not  know  the  way, 
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and  h:ul  no  pilot.  The  Amerinan  captain,  pitWng  his  distress, 
fouud  him  a  pilut,  and  evon  lounvd  him  five  dolkni,  which  the 
piliii  dcniuiKled  in  advanw.  The  aloop  got  nnder  weigh  ugaini 
unil  piuisod  into  the  lK>1a\v:iri%  boyond  the  defunsee  which  had 
\nt'u  LTectttl  fur  its  pi'ulfctiun,  just  in  time  to  avuid  capture  hy 
u  Biitish  w'ti  ve»wl  which  now  nmde  it:}  ftppi>nrnncc  at  tlio 
Ditiutb  of  the  bay.  Pliihidvlphia  was  reached  in  due  time,  and, 
ns  the  wnr  IkuIp  Rtir  to  put  nn  end  to  his  voyages,  the  captiiin 
Bold  the  filnnp  nnd  hrr  nirjjo,  of  which  lie  wiis  part  owner,  and, 
entering  a  8in:dl  s(i>re  in  Water  Strei't,  U'gan  the  btLsinoss  of  a 
grocer  and  wiue-botth'r.  His  capital  wiw  small,  bis  bu»inege 
trilling  in  extent,  a.nd  be  hiinHclf  labored  under  tlic  difiudvao- 
(age  of  being  almost  unable  to  gi)e:ilc  the  English  hmgnoge. 
In  |ter8on  ho  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  dull,  repulsive  (-oun- 
ti'iiuiicL^,  which  his  hiLnliy  cycl)r(nvs  and  solitary  cyo  (Ix'ing 
blind  in  the  other)  made  almost  hidoouH.  lie  was  citld  and 
re6crve<1  in  manner,  and  wa»  dUIiked  hy  hid  neighbors,  tbo 
mofit  of  whom  were  afraid  of  him. 

Thift  man  wan  Stephen  Oimrtl,  who  wxs  afterwani  destined 
lo  play  so  imp«irtiuit  a  |Kirt  in  tlie  history  of  the  city  V>  which 
(he  mere  fhami-!*  f}{  war  sent  him  a  stranger. 

He  was  U»rn  at  Bordeaux,  in  Frunce,  on  tlto  21st  of  Mav, 
I75<),  and  w:is  llie  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Captain  Pierre 
(linrd,  a  mariner  of  that  city.  His  life  at  home  wiis  a  liard 
une.  At  the  oge  uf  eight  years,  he  dist'overcd  ihnl  he  wns  blind 
in  urie  eye,  and  the  niar(illi'.i(ion  and  grief  which  this  di>?c(>very 
ejiuficd  him  ap])etir  lo  have  Gourtd  Ihh  entire  life.  He  aflenvard 
declared  (hat  Win  father  treated  him  with  eonsiderable  neglc<rt, 
and  timt,  while  lufi  younger  h  Hithers  w<'re  sent  to  oollege,  he 
waa  made  to  ctmtent  liirnscir  wilh  the  barest  rudiments  of  an 
education,  with  merely  n  knowli-dge  of  reading  and  writing. 
When  he  was  quite  young,  hia  mother  died,  and,  an  his  father 
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K>on  married  agaiu^  tlie  severity  of  a  stcp-inoiher  was  aiUted  (o 
his  other  troubles.  Wliea  about  thiilt'cn  years  ol'  age,  he  Idii 
home,  with  his  fathcr*s  cont^ent,  and  begau,  as  a  ca6in*hoy,  the 
life  of  a  mariner.  For  uine  years  he  sailed  between  Bonleanx 
and  the  Froncli  AVest  Indies,  rising  steadily  from  UU  ]in^ition 
of  Gibin-lwiy  to  tliat  of  mate.  He  improved  his  leisure  time  at 
fica,  until  he  was  not  only  master  of  the  art  of  navigation,  but 
generally  well  informe^l  for  a  man  in  his  Ktation.  His  father 
posses^Ml  fiufliirieut  influence  to  procure  him  the  commnnd  of  a 
vessel,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  France  which  required  that  no  man 
tthuuld  be  made  lunster  of  a  ship  unless  ho  had  wiilwl  two  iTiiiws 
in  the  n>yai  navy  and  was  tweut)--five  years  nld.  Gradually 
Girard  was  enabled  to  amass  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  he 
invested  in  cargoes  easily  dis|H>ser1  of  in  the  ports  to  which  he 
sailed.  Thrw;  years  afler  he  was  licensed  to  command,  he  liiade 
his  fii-st  appearance  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  then 
twenty-six  years  old. 

Fnmi  tlie  time  of  his  arrival  in  Philadeljihia  he  devoted  him- 
self to  business  with  an  energy  and  industry  which  uevf^r  faittHl. 
He  dospised  no  labor,  and  was  willing  to  undettake  any  honest 
means  of  incrensing  his  subsistence.  He  bouglit  and  sold  any 
thing,  fiHim  groceries  to  old  "junk."  His  chief  profit,  however, 
was  in  his  wine  and  cider,  which  he  bottled  and  .soli]  readily. 
His  business  i)r(is|>ered,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  thriving  man 
from  the  start. 

In  July,  1777,  ho  married  Mary  Lum,  a  servant  girl  of  great 
bciuity,  and  something  of  a  virago  as  well.  The  union  was  an 
nnhnppv  oni*.  as  the  hnsbnnd  and  wife  were  utterly  unsuitcd  to 
each  other.  Seven  yeiirs  after  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Girard  showed 
8)-niptoras  of  insanity,  which  became  so  decided  that  her  hua- 
Iwnd  was  oompelle*!  to  place  her  in  the  State  Asylum  fur  the 
Insane.     He  api^'ars  to  have  dnn<*  rvrry  thing  in  his  power  to 
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restore  her  to  reason.  Being  pronounced  cured,  she  returned 
to  her  home,  but  in  1790  he  was  ooiupelled  to  place  her  per- 
manently in  the  Pennsylvunia  Ilospitnl,  where,  nine  months 
after,  she  gave  birth  to  a  fomalt;  oliihl,  which  happily  died. 
Mrs.  Girard  never  recovered  Iicr  reason,  but  died  in  1810,  and 
wad  buried  in  tho  hospital  grounds. 
Girard  fled  from  Philadi'li>hia,  witli  his  wife,  in  September, 

1777,  at  the  approach  of  the  British,  and  piirt'hasod  a  house  at 
Mount  Holly,  near  Bnrlington,  New  Jersey,  where  ho  carried 
on  his  bottling  busiuesR.  HU  ehtret  ouuunandeil  a  rea<ly  sale 
among  the  British  in  Philadelphia,  and  hLs  profits  were  large. 
In  June)  1778,  tlie  city  was  evacuated  by  Lord  Howe,  and  he 
w:w  allowLHl  to  return  to  his  formcT  home. 

Though  he  traded  with  tlie  Bntitili,  Ginird  wnsidcred  him- 
self a  true  patriot,  as  indeinl  he  was.    On  the  '27th  of  Oc^tober, 

1778,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  retjuiretl  by  the  State  of 
PennRylviiniu,  and  renewed  it  the  year  following.  The  war  al- 
most aunihilute<l  the  commerce  of  the  country,  whieh  was  sh)W 
in  recovering  its  fiirmer  pntspi-rlty  ;  hut,  in  spile  of  this  diiicour- 
aging  ciruiimhtjinci',  Ginml  workwl  on  steadily,  scorning  no  em- 
ployment, however  humble,  that  would  yield  a  profit.  Already 
he  had  formed  the  plans  which  led  to  his  immense  wcsilth,  and 
ho  WHS  now  (Niliently  carrying  out  the  motit  trying  and  disheart- 
ening preliminaries.  Whatever  he  undcrto«)|v  pn^iiered,  and 
though  his  gains  were  small,  tlw-y  were  carefully  liiL-<luindcd, 
and  at  the  projjer  time  invested  in  wueh  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  still  greater  yield.  Stephen  Girard  knew  tlie  value  of 
little  things  and  he  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
trifling  circumstance.  His  cnroer  teaches  what  may  bo  done 
with  these  little  things,  and  shoWH  hnw*  even  n  few  dollars, 
projKrly  managed,  may  be  made  tu  produce  as  many  thou- 
■onds. 
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In  1780,  Mr.  Giranl  again  entered  uj>on  iho.  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Doming  trade,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Revolution.  He  waa  very  Biiecessfiil  iu  bis  ven- 
tures, and  was  enabled  in  a  ycnr  or  two  to  greatly  enlarge  hia 
operations.  In  1782>  he  took  a  lease  of  ten  years  on  a  range 
of  frame  buildings  in  Water  Street,  one  of  wlueh  he  owiipied 
himself,  witb  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  for  a  similar  period. 
Bents  were  very  low  at  that  time,  as  business  was  prostrated 
and  people  were  despondent ;  but  Girard,  looking  ihr  beyond 
the  present,  saw  a  prns|)eronft  future.  He  was  Katisfl«'(l  that  it 
would  require  but  a  short  time  to  restore  to  Plnladolphiu  its 
old  commercial  importiinco,  and  he  wns  satisfiod  that  hin  leases 
would  l>e  the  best  investment  he  had  ever  made.  The  rcstdt 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  views.  His  profits  on  these  leasee 
wer«  cBormous. 

About  this  time  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Captain  John  Girard,  in  tlie  \Ve«t  India  tnidc.  But  the 
brothers  could  not  conduct  their  affairs  harmoniously,  and  in 
1790  the  firm  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  Stephen 
Giranl's  share  of  the  jirofitK  at  the  dissolution  nmountod  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  His  wi-alth  was  greatly  increased  by 
a  terrible  tragedy  which  happejied  soon  afterward. 

At  the  outbreak  of  th(!  great  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo, 
Girard  had  two  vessels  lying  in  one  of  the  ]x>rts  of  that  island. 
At  the  first  signal  of  danger,  a  number  of  planters  sent  their 
valuables  on  boanl  of  these  shi|is  for  safe-keppitig,  and  wont 
back  to  their  estatos  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more.  They 
never  returned,  doubtless  fulling  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
brutal' negroes,  and  when  the  vessels  were  ready  to  sail  there 
rwas  no  one  to  claim  the  property  they  contained.  It  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  most  liberally  advertised  by 
Mr,  Girard,  but  as  no  owner  ever  appeared  to  demand  it,  it 
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was  sold,  and  the  proceeds — about  fifty  thousand  dollars — 
turned  into  the  merchant's  own  eoflere.  This  was  a  great  aa- 
sistance  to  him,  and  the  next  year  he  began  the  bnikling  of 
those  Hplendid  ships  whieh  cnah1e<l  him  to  engage  so  actively 
in  the  Chinese  and  East  India  trades. 

His  course  was  now  onward  and  upward  to  wealth.  At 
first  his  ships  merely  sailed  between  Philadelphia  and  the  p<»rt 
to  which  they  were  originally  destined  ;  but  at  length  he  was 
enabled  to  do  more  than  this.  Loading  one  of  his  ships  with 
grain,  he  would  send  it  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  proceeds  of  her 
cargo  would  be  invested  in  wine  and  fruit,  lliese  she  would 
take  to  St.  Petersburg  and  exchange  for  hemp  and  iron,  which 
were  sold  at  Amsterdam  for  coin.  From  Amstcnlam  slic 
woald  proceed  to  China  and  India,  and,  purcliasing  a  cargo  of 
silks  and  teas,  sail  for  Philadelphia,  where  the  final  pur- 
chase was  sold  by  the  owner  for  cash  or  negotiable  paper.  His 
snccess  was  uniform,  and  was  attributed  by  his  brother  mer- 
chants to  hick, 

Stcplien  Girnrd  had  no  fiiith  in  luek.  He  never  trusted 
any  thing  to  chance.  He  was  a  thorough  navigator,  and  was 
perfect  master  of  the  knowledge  retjuirefl  in  directing  long 
voyages.  He  understood  every  department  of  his  business 
Vi  well  tJiflt  he  was  always  prepared  to  sur^'ey  the  field  of 
commerce  from  a  high  tstand-point.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
ports  with  which  he  dealt,  and  was  always  able  to  obtain  such 
information  concerning  them  as  he  desired,  in  advance  of  his 
competitoiB.  He  trusted  nothing  of  importance  to  others.  His 
instriK^tions  to  the  commanders  of  liis  ships  were  always  full 
and  preciHe.  These  documents  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the 
stflteracntfi  I  have  made  concerning  hia  qrslfina,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  show: 
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Copy  of  Stephen  GirarcCa  Letter  to  Mr.  ,  CbtrmWrtdiT  awX  Supercargo 

qf  the  thip ,  ifovnd  to  Balavta. 

Philadelphia, . 

Sib— I  confirm  my  letters  to  yoo  of  the  —  ult,^  aod  the  —  iiwt. 

Having  recently  be&nl  of  the   decease  of  Mr.   ,  merchant  at 

BfitAvia,  altio  of  t)ic  prohablc  dissolution  of  his  hoosf?,  under  the  firm 

of  Measre. ,  I   have  judged  it  {irudent  to   ret]iic6t  my  Liverpool 

cormpondents  to  consign  the  ship ,  cargo,  and  H])ecie  on  board, 

to  Mr. ,  merchant  at  Batavia,  subject  to  yoar  control,  and  have 

requested  said  Liverpool  friendji  to  make  a  separate  invoice  and  bill 
of  lading  for  the  specie,  which  they  will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board 

of  the  ship  ,  and  Bimtlar  docuutcnta  for  the  merchandise,  which 

they  will  ship  in  the  same  manner;  therefore,  I  request  that  you 
will  sign  in  conformity, 

I    am    pcnonally    acquainted    witli    Mr.    ,   bat   not    with   Mr. 

-^— ,  but  I  am  on  very  friendly  terms  with  some  particular  friends 
of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  consequently  I  give  him  the  preference. 
I  am  sorry  to  observe,  however,  that  he  is  alone  in  a  country  where 
a  partner  appears  to  me  indispensable  to  a  oommorcial  houtte,  as  well 
for  tlie  safety  of  hia  own  capital  as  for  the  security  of  the  interesta 
of  those  who  may  confide  to  them  property,  and  reside  in  diulant  parta 
of  the  globe. 

The   foregoing   reSection«,  together  with   the  detention  of  my  ship 

y ,  at  Batavia,  from  June  last,  epoch  of  her  arrival  at  that  port, 

nndl    the  15th   of  September,  ,  when  she   had  on   board   only 

nineteen  hundred  pecuU  of  coffee,  are  the  motives  which  have 
eom|)e11ed  me  to  request  of  my  Liverpool  friends  to  consign  the 
specie  and  goods,  which  they  will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board  of 

the  ship  ,  ooder  your  command,  to  said  Mr.  ,  subject  to 

your  control. 

Therefore,  relying  upon  your  activity,  perseverance,  correctness, 
seal,  and  attention  for  my  interest,  I  proceed  in  pointing  out  to 
you  the  plan  of  conduct  which  I  wish  you  to  pursue  on  your  arrival 
at  Batavin,  and  during  your  stay  at  that  or  any  port  of  that  island, 
outil  your  departure  for  Cowes,  on  the  Isle  of  Wi^t,  to  await  my 
subscqueut  orders. 
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First    On  jronr  arrival   at  Bnlavia,  yon  &ro  to  go  on   shore  and 

ABCoiiaiu  Mr, 's  r»ti(Iuiice,  ami,  if  you  Uavo  reoBon  to  belieTe  that 

be  is  atill  oouaidered  at  tb»t  plncu  as  a  man  of  goad  credit,  aud  moritd 
Foil  oonfidouco,  you  are  to  deliver  to  him  my  Liverpool  oonsi£neaa*- j 
lettent  tt>  Itis  address,  and  olao  the  goods  which  you  have  on  board, ' 
la  Buch  proportion  aa  he  timy  rcquctit,  except  the  specie,  which  is  to  i 
continue  on  board,  oa  luenttoncd  in  the  ucxl  article. 

Second.    The  apccie  fuiid.-*  uf  the  ship  ,  which  will  cwnHiet  of  I 

oU  Conilus  dollars,  yoii  are  tu  retain  oti  buurd  untuuchcd,  oitd  in  theJ 
Bak\  boxes  or  p:u.-kageH  an  they  were  in  wbeo  abtjtpcd  from  Liverpool, 
well  8e(!ure<l,  and  loclce^l   U]i  in  yuur  [Kiwder  magadoe,  in  the  after 
run  of  the  ^aid  »hip  under  tlie  cabin  flour. 

The  bulkhead  niul  lt<x>r  of  said  magazine,  scuttle,  Iron  bar,  itaples, 
etc.,  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  if  nut  alrviuly  so,  while  you 
are  nt  Liverfitiol,  where  you  are  Ui  pntcurc  a  slnug  padlock  and  key, 
for  the  purftoso  of  securing  said  specie  in  tlie  most  complete  and  Mifoiit 
manner;  and  when  you  hav«  the  certainty  tiiot  it  ix  wanted  to  pay 

for  the  coSco  ptircbji^ied  on  account  of  the  ship ,  then  yon  ore  to 

receive  tht!  aaid  cofTc^c,  and  |>ay  or  deliver  to  your  uouitiguee  Spaniab 
dnllaci  to  the  amount  of  said  purchase,  and  no  more,  having  duo  r^^ard 
to  tlie  premiiitu  or  advance  allowed  at  Batavia  on  old  Bi>anish  dollarit; 
and  in  that  way  you  are  to  coTitinuc  paying  or  detivcring  dullnrH  a»  fatt 
US  you  receive  cofrec,  which  is   out  to  exceed  the  quantity  which 

can   ho  cuurenirntly  stowed  on   board   said    nhip  ,  oltser^ing  to  . 

take  a  receipt  for  each  payment,  and  to  aee  that  the  net  proceeds 
of  tlie  guodB,  which  will  have  been  ahipped  at  IJveq>oul,  mtut  be 
invmteil  in  rulfee,  aa  for  as  the  Hales  will  permit,  and  ahipped  on 
board  of  suid  ship. 

Should  it  hapfien  that  on  your  arrival  at  Batavia  you  should  6nd 
tluit  death,  absence,  etc.,  should  deprive  you  of  the  xervJces  of  Mr. 

,  or  that,  owing  to  some  cause*  before  mentioned,  it  wmild   be 

prudent  tu  confide  my  Interests  cUewherc,  in  cither  case  you  are  to 

apply  to  Meearv. ,  morofaants  of  that  place,  to  commuaicate  yoor 

inatructiona  relative  ti  the  di8[>oflal  uf  (tu*  Llverpriol  cargo,  on  board 

of  the  ship  ,  the   loading  of  that  ship  witli  ;^Mid   merchantable 

ooffee,  giring  ^he  preference  to  the  first  quality  whenever  It  con  be 
puichoMd  on  raoaonabla  terms  for  cash,  or  received  in  payment  ibr 
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the  ti&Ies  of  the  snid  Liverpool  cargo,  or  for  a  part  thereof,  observing 
Lbat  I  wished  gaid  collee  t«  be  porchased  at  Bainarung,  r>r  any  other 
imt-purt,  if  pnu^tiralile;  aiid  in  nil  catws  it  must  be  attentively  exam- 
ined when  dcUvert-d,  and  put  up  iit  tluublc  guuriy  bags. 

If  the  porchaM  of  said  cargo  is  made  at  an  out-port,  the  tthlp 

must  proceed  llieni  to  taku  it  in. 

On  tlie  fluVJeel  of  purcboalug  coffee  at  govcrnniciit  Hiles,  I  have 
no  doubt  Uiat  il  in  an  easy  way  to  obtain  a  cargo,  but  I  aui  uf  opiniou 
that  it  is  a  vi<ry  dear  one,  particularly  as  the  fair  purchaKcr,  who  haa 
bn  (ithpr  object  in  view  but  t^>  invest  his  mone>*,  does  not  stay  on  the 
fauliiig  of  compctiloni,  who  make  their  puynitinl?  with  Xetherland  billa 
of  exchangv,  or  wttiU  lo  mine  the  prices  of  their  cotfcc  whicli  they  may 
have  on  hand  fur  tuilc. 

L'rider  ilietie  intprt'SsiouB,  I  desire  that  all  the  purcbaaea  of  coffee 
on  my  account  be  mode  from  individuals,  aa  far  as  practicable, 
and  if  the  whole  quantity  ncct-K^ary  to  load  the  Hhip  can  not  he 
obtaiord  at  privuto  »ale,  recuurife  must  then  be  had  to  government  aales. 

Id  many  inKtAneea  I  have  ex|}orieni*ed  that  whenever  1  hud  a  veuel 
at  Balavia,  ibe  prices  of  coffee  at  tlie  government  sales  have  risen  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  sooietimea  liigher. 

On  the  subject  of  cotTec  I  vould  remark  that,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  culture  of  tliat  bean,  together  with  the  iumeruie  iniporta 
of  tea  into  (he  aevcral  porta  of  Europe,  tlic  price  of  that  leaf  has 
bwn  lowered  lo  such  a  di'grt'u  as  to  iudncu  the  people  <if  tho^e  coun- 
trioH,  principally  of  tlie  north,  to  use  the  latter  article  in  preference  to 
the  flntt. 

That  circnm^tance  has,  for  these  paat  three  years,  created  a  gradual 
dedaccton  fW>m  the  consumption  of  coflec,  which  has  augmented  the 
•tock  on  hand  throughout  every  commercial  cit}'  of  the  northern  part 
of  tlie  giMbc,  so  aa  to  prt3»(.Mit  a  future  unfavorable  pnwpoct  to  the  im- 
porters  of  lliat  artiule.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that,  within  a  few 
Diouthx  froD)  thiii  dale,  coffee  will  be  teu  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  United 

stes  Llian  what  il  hm  been  at  BaLavia  for  these  two  ycara  past;  never- 
lieless.  bt'ing  deiiiniuA  dt  cmpb>y  n\v  tliips  at;  advantageotnly  aa  clrcum- 
ilancos  will  prniiit,  and  calralating  also  that  the  price  at  Java  and 
4hrr  places  of  Ua  growth  wiU  fkll  cun^derably,  I  have  no  objection  to 
dvvoLure. 
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Therefore,  you  must  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  facilitnte  tho 
sacceaa  of  the  voyage. 

BhiHild  (lie  invuicc-coHt  of  the  entire  cargo  of  LX>free  sbippod  at  Java, 

on  buard  of  the  ship ,  together  with  the  diftbuTBcmeota  of  that  ship 

(which  must  be  cuutluct^d  with  Ihu  grcaldit  (^cuiirimy),  not  amount  to 
the  specie  funds  mid  net  proceeds  of  her  Liverpool  cargo,  ia  tlmt  event 
yuu  are  to  deliver  tlie  surplus  to  your  cousiguce,  wlio  will  give  you  a 
receipt  for  the  sime,  with  a  duplicate,  expressing  that  it  is  on  my  ac- 
count for  the  purpoee  of  being  invested  ou  the  most  advantageous  terms, 
in  good  dry  cofTee,  to  be  kept  at  my  order  and  diaiKisal. 

Thea  you  will  retain  the  original  in  your  possession,  and  forward  to 
me  the  duplicate  by  first  good  vessel  to  the  United  States,  or  viu  Europe, 
to  care  of  my  rorrcapondcnts  at  Liverpool,  Luuduu,  Antwerp,  or  Am- 
sterdam, the  names  of  whom  you  arc  familiar  with. 

If  you  should  judge  it  impnident,  however,  to  leave  tlmt  money  at 
Batavio,  you  are  tn  bring  it  back  in  Spanish  dollaiB,  which  you  will  re- 
tain on  board  for  that  purpose. 

Although  1  wtHh  you  to  make  a  abort  voyage,  and  with  as  quick  dis- 
patch at  Java  as  practicable,  yet  I  desire  you  not  to  leave  that  island 
tullen  your  consignee  has  finally  closed  the  sales  of  the  Liverpool  cargo, 
80  tliat  you  may  be  the  bearer  of  all  the  documents,  and  accouDtH:iir- 
rent,  relative  to  the  dual  transactions  of  the  consignment  of  the  ship 
—  and  cargo.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  of  said  documents  to  be  for- 
warded to  me  by  your  consignees,  by  the  two  first  safe  conveyanc«e  for 
the  ports  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  dispatching  my  ships  for  Batavia  from  this  port, 
Uverpool,  or  Amsterdam,  as  circumstances  render  it  convenient,  it  ia  In- 
teresting to  me  to  bo  from  time  to  time  informed  of  the  several  articles 
of  produce  and  manufactures  from  each  of  those  places  which  are  the 
most  In  demand  and  quickcAt  of  sale  at  Java.  Also  of  the  quantity  of 
eadi,  size  of  package,  and  the  probable  price  which  they  may  sell  for, 
cash,  adding  the  Bataria  duty,  charges  for  selling,  etc  Please  to  com- 
municate this  to  your  Batavia  ct)asignee. 

The  rates  of  commisMon  1  will  allow  for  transacting  the  huaincM  rela- 
tlre  to  the  ship  and  cargo  at  Java  are  two  and  a  half  t>er  cent,  fur  sell- 
ing, and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  purchasing  and  shipping  cotfee  and 
other  artictcB. 
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The  conaigneea  engaging  to  place  on  board  of  each  prow  one  or  two 
men  of  coniidencu,  to  sec  that  the  goods  are  tuifoly  delivenNl  on  board  of 
the  ship,  to  prevent  pilfering,  whiuh  iu  often  practiced  by  those  who  con- 
duct the  lighter. 

I  am  informed  that  the  expenses  for  two  men  are  trifling,  compara- 
tively, to  the  plunder  which  has  been  committed  on  board  of  the  prows 
which  deliver  coffee  on  board  of  the  ships. 

No  commiHsiutis  whatever  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  disbursements  of 
my  shijw,  whenever  ship  and  caigo  belong  to  me,  and  ore  consigned  to 
•ome  honse. 

While  you  remain  at  Bataria,  I  recommend  you  to  stay  on  board  of 
your  ship,  and  not  to  go  ou  shore  except  when  the  buuincsa  of  your  ehip 
and  cargo  may  render  it  neceasary. 

Incloeed  is  an  introductory  letter  to ,  which  I  request  yon  to  de- 
liver, after  you  have  made  the  necesaary  arrangements  with  Mr. 

for  the  consignment  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  after  the  circumstance 
aforementioned  has  compelled  you  to  look  elsewhere  for  a   consignee. 

Then  you  are  to  call  upon  said  Messrs. ,  deliver  them  the  aforesaid 

letter  and  the  consignment  of  the  uhlp and  cargo,  after  having 

agreed  with  them  in  writing,  which  they  will  sign  and  deliver  to  yoa. 
that  tliey  engage  to  transact  the  business  of  the  ship  and  co^o  on  tlio 
terms  and  conditions  herein  st^itcd;  and  when  Uiat  business  is  well  un- 
derstood and  finally  closed,  you  arc  to  press  them  in  a  polite  manner,  so 
that  they  may  give  you  a  quick  dispatch,  without  giving  too  great  a 
price  for  the  coffee,  particularly  at  this  present  moment,  when  its  price 
Is  declining  throughout  those  countries  where  it  la  consumed. 

Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  for  lito  ship  — ,  the 
greatest  caution  and  prudence  should  be  exercised.  Therefore,  I  re<picst 
that  ynu  will  fullnw  the  plan  of  conduct  laid  down  for  you  throughout. 
Also,  to  keep  to  yourself  the  intentinn  of  the  voyage,  and  the  amnnnt 
of  8i>ecie  you  have  on  bnanl ;  and  in  view  to  Mitisfy  the  curious,  tell 
them  that  it  is  probable  that  the  ship  will  take  in  molaasee,  rice,  and 
stigar,  if  the  price  of  that  produce  is  very  low,  adding  that  the  whole 
will  depend  on  the  success  in  selling  the  small  Liverpool  cargo.  The 
ooosignecs  of  ^aid  cargo  should  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  by  yourself  and  them,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Cflargo  of  coffee  can  be  purchased  ten  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  would  bo 
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if  H  ifi  publicly  known  there  ts  a  qoantaty  of  Spanitth  driltani  on  board, 
besides  a  valuable  cargo  of  British  goods  intended  to  be  invested  io 
coffee  for  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia. 

During  my  luug  commercial  experience,  I  have  noticed  that  ooadvan- 
Uge  rmulte  from  telling  one's  busincaa  to  others,  except  to  create  jenl- 
out>y  or  competitors  when  we  are  fortunate,  and  to  gratify  our  enemies 
wlien  otherwise. 

If  my  remarks  are  correct,  I  have  no  doubt  tbey  will  show  you  the 
neceesity  of  being  silent,  and  to  attend  with  activi^,  pcrseveiAnce,  and 
modesty,  to  the  interegta  of  your  employer. 

As  my  letters  of  imttruction  embrace  scTcral  interesting  objectA,  I  re- 
quest you  to  peruse  thorn  in  rotation,  when  at  sea  in  fine  climates,  dur- 
ing your  voyage  to  Batavia,  and  to  take  correct  cxtracla,  so  om  to  ren- 
der yourself  master  of  the  most  essential  parts.  I  conclude  by  direct- 
ing your  attoDtioD  to  your  health  and  that  of  your  crew. 

I  am  youre,  respectfully,  8tephen  Gibakd, 

Mr.  Girartl  was  not  only  rigidly  precise  in  his  in.structions, 
but  he  pcrmitte*!  no  departure  fmin  them,  lie  regarded  it  a& 
drtiigei^>u3  tc  allow  discretion  to  any  one  in  tlie  esecutiou  of  hi* 
plun».  Where  a  deviation  from  hta  in^truetions  might  ctuisc 
sueecss  iu  one  casCj  it  would  cause  loss  in  ninety-nine  others. 
It  was  underHtood  among  all  his  employe's  that  a  rigid  ol>edi- 
euce  to  orders,  in  even  the  most  trifling  particuliir^,  wa» 
expe<;ted,  and  would  be  exacted.  If  lows  came  under  such  cir- 
Gunistnnocs,  the  niorcliant  assumed  the  entire  respoiiKibility  for  it. 

U|ion  OHR  ocentsion  one  of  hts  best  captains  was  iimlruutcd 
to  purchase  bis  cargo  of  teas  at  a  certain  port  Upon 
reaching  home  he  wuh  summoned  by  the  merehant  to  his 
presence. 

"Captain ,"  said  Mr.  Gintrd,  sternly,  "your  iostrwctions 

required  you  to  purchaac  your  cargo  ut ." 

"That  is  true,  Mr.  Girard,"  replied  the  Captain,  *' but  upon 

reaching  that  port  I  found  I  could  do  sn  mucli  Ix'tler  at -, 

that  I  felt  justified  in  proceeding  to  the  hitter  place." 
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"Tou  shottW  have  obeyed  your  orders,  sir,"  was  the  stera 
retort 

"I  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  serve  yonr  interests,  sir. 
The  result  ought  U)  justify  mo  iu  ray  net,  since  it  pats  many 
thoufinnds  more  into  your  |>ocket  than  if  I  had  bought  whore 
I  was  iustructed.*' 

"Captain "  said  Girard,  "  I  take  care  of  my  own  inter- 
ests. Yon  should  have  obeyed  your  orders  if  you  had  broken 
xne.  Nothing  can  axcusg  yonr  disobedience.  You  will  hand 
in  your  accounts,  sir,  and  consider  yooreelf  discharged  from 
my  service." 

He  WQH  118  good  OS  his  wor<1,  and,  tliough  the  captain's  difto- 
Iiedifnec  hud  vartly  inrTf'ascd  tin.'  profit  of  the  voyugc,  he  dis- 
miflscd  him,  uor  would  he  ever  receive  liim  iuto  his  service 
agaui. 

To  his  knowledge  of  his  business  Air.  Girard  joined  &n  uiiu- 
suul  i.tt|Miriiy  for  suci)  ventures.  He  was,  it  must  he  eiuid,  Imrd 
and  illilK'nd  in  his  harguiu8,  and  rcmnr^hTss  in  exacting  the  last 
trnt  due  hirn.  He  was  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  exwution 
of  every  contract,  never  departed  in  the  slightest  from  his 
pliglffed  word,  and  never  engaged  in  any  venture  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  able  to  undertake.  He  was  prudent  and 
cautious  iu  the  fullest  dense  of  tho&e  terms,  but  his  venturee 
were  always  made  with  a  boldness  which  was  tltc  sure  fore- 
roDiier  of  fiuceess. 

His  fidelity  to  his  word  is  well  shown  by  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  long  after  he  was  ono  of  the  "money 
kings"  of  the  land.  Ho  wosoneo  engaged  with  hiHcaBhierin 
a  disoussi(m  as  to  the  length  of  time  a  man  would  consume  in 
counting  a  million  of  dollars,  telling  oat  each  dollar  separately. 
The  dispute  became  animated,  and  the  cashier  declareil  that 
he  could  make  a  million  of  dots  with  ink  in  a  few  hours. 
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"  I  Ml  tell  you  wliat  I  Ml  do,"  said  Girnrd,  who  was  thor- 
oughly vexed  by  the  oppusitiun  of  tlie  other, "  IMl  wager  6ve 
liundred  dollars  that  1  can  ride  in  my  gig  from  here  to  my 
farm,  spend  two  hours  there,  and  return  before  you'can  moke 
your  million  of  dots  with  ink." 

The  cashier,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  aocejited  the  wager, 
and  Mr.  Girar<1  dqiiirted  to  his  farm.  He  returned  in  a  few 
hours,  coniidcnt  that  he  bad  won.  Tbe  cashier  met  him  with 
a  sntile. 

"Where  ia  my  money?"  asked  Girard,  triumphantly. 

"  The  money  ia  mine,"  replied  the  cashier.  **  Come  and 
see." 

He  led  the  merchant  to  an  unused  room  of  the  Ixink,  and 
there,  to  his  dismay,  Girard  aaw  the  walls  and  ceiling  ct)vered 
with  spots  of  ink,  which  the  cashier  had  dashed  on  them  with 
a  brush. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to.fiay  there  are  a  million  of  dots  here?"  he 
iriei],  angrily. 

"Count  thorn,  and  see,"  replied  his  subordinate^  laughing. 
"  You  know  the  wager  was  a  million  of  dots  with  ink," 

"  But  I  expected  you  would  make  them  with  the  pen," 

"  I  did  not  nndertake  any  thing  of  the  kind." 

The  joke  was  too  good,  and  the  merchant  not  only  paid  the 
amount  of  the  wager,  but  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  walls* 

In  1810  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  old  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  actively  discussed.  Girard  was  a 
warm  friend  of  tlmt  iii»iitntioti,  which  he  believed  had  been  the 
i^ase  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  prafperity  of  tlie  country,  and 
wu  firmly  convinced  that  Congress  would  renew  the  cliarter. 
In  this  belief  he  ordered  the  Uarings,  of  Ixrndon,  to  invest  alt 
his  funds  in  their  hands  in  pharos  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  done,  during   the  following  year,  to  the 
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itmoant  of  half  a  tniltion  of  dollars.  Wheu  the  cliarUr  ex- 
pired, he  was  the  principal  civditor  of  that  institution,  which 
CongrMs  i*cfiwwl  to  renew.  Discovering  that  he  coiilil  pur- 
rliaiie  the  nhl  l!unk  nnd  the  canhicr's  hou^'  Ibrouehuudri-d  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  he  at  onoe  secured  them,  and  on  the 
I2th  of  Mu)',  1812,  opened  the  Girard  Iknk,  with  a  capiLiI  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  he  iucivaijed 
the  next  year  hy  one  hundred  thiHisiuid  doIlnrH  more  He 
retainetl  all  the  old  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unitpd 
States,  cs[>ccially  the  cashier,  Mr.  Simpson,  to  whose  skill 
and  cxpcrtcnco  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  subsequent 
luccess. 

Fiuding  that  the  salaries  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment were  higher  tlmn  those  paid  elsewhere,  he  mt  them 
down  lo  the  rato  givi'n  by  the  otlu-r  hanks.  The  watchman 
had  always  rceelvetl  from  the  old  Bank  the  gift  of  an  overcoat 
at  ChnVtniufl,  but  Girard  put  a  stop  to  this.  He  gave  no  gra- 
tailies  (o  any  of  hi^  employ6s,  but  confined  them  to  tbe  coin- 
pen.'Vtiun  for  which  they  bad  bargaine<l;  yet  he  contrived  to  get 
ont  of  them  scr\Mee  mnre  devoU-d  tlum  was  received  hv  other 
men  who  puid  higher  wages  and  made  prcscnta.  Appeals  tc 
him  for  aid  were  nnanawcrod.  No  poor  man  ever  came  full- 
handed  from  his  presence.  He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  en- 
treaties of  failing  merchants  to  Iielp  them  on  their  feet  Hgain. 
He  wiis  neither  gfneroiis  nor  ('hariuhle.  When  his  faithful 
ca^tiier  died,  iifter  long  years  spent  in  his  service,  he  manifested 
t!w  most  hardened  indiffereuce  to  the  bereavement  of  llie  family 
of  tliat  grntleman,  and  left  them  to  stniggle  along  as  best  they 
conld. 

Yet  from  the  first  he  wad  liberal  and  sometimes  magnifiu-nt 
in  the  management  of  hts  Imnk.  He  would  ditk.'ount  none  but 
good  ^Hiper,  but  it  was  his  poliey  to  grant  accommodations  to 
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small  traders,  anrl  thus  encourage  1>eginDers,  UHually  giving 
the  preference  to  email  notes,  by  this  system  doing  very  much 
to  avert  the  eviU  tliut  would  of  uecensity  have  sprung  from  the 
suspension  of  the  t)ld  Bank  of  the  Unite<i  States.  The  Gov- 
ernment credit  was  alutost  destroyed,  and  money  was  needed 
to  carry  on  the  war.  He  made  rei>eatcd  advances  to  the  treas- 
oryj  unsoHcitctl  tiy  the  authoriiii>s,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion kept  the  Government  supplied  with  the  sinews  of  war. 
Id  1814,  wlien  our  pr(xs|M?tta,  both  militiry  and  financial,  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  whuri  the  Brittidi  forces  liad  biiruwl  Wash- 
ington and  the  New  England  States  were  threatening  to  with- 
draw from  the  UnioOj  the  Govenuueut  asked  for  a  loan  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  with  the  most  liberal  inducements  to  8ul>- 
scribors.  Only  twenty  thousand  dollars  could  be  obtained,  and 
tlic  proje<rt  seemc<l  doomed  to  failure,  when  it  was  aniiounned 
that  8(ephen  Girard  had  sut)scril3ed  for  the  whole  amount. 
Tliis  annonucement  at  once  restored  the  public  confidence,  and 
Mr.  Girard  was  beset  with  requests  from  [lersons  anxious  to 
take  a  |»art  of  the  loan,  even  at  an  advanced  rate.  They  were 
allowinl  to  do  so  ujKDn  the  original  terms.  AVlien  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not,  for  want  of  funds,  pay  the  interest  oo  its 
debt  to  him,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  those  who  have  any  claim  for  Interest 
on  public  8tix;k,  etc.,  should  imtieutly  wait  for  a  more  favor- 
able moment,  or  at  l<?ast  rcix'ivc  in  payment  treasury  notes. 
Should  yon  be  un<ler  the  necessity  of  resorting  (o  either 
of  these  plans,  as  one  of  the  public  creditors,  I  sliall  not 
murmur." 

"  A  eiroumstance  soon  occurred,  however,  which  was  a  source 
of  no  little  diyponifiture  to  the  financial  arranpemunls  of  hii*  in- 
dividual institution.  This  fuct  was  the  suspension  of  Hpecie 
payments  by  the  State  banks,  resulting  £roui  the  non-ioter- 
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course  act,  the  sus]>CDBiQn  of  tlic  old  bonk,  and  the  combined 
cuuatu  tending  to  |>r<Kluce  a  dt>raugeiuenl  of  the  ciirrL'ncy  of  the 
countiy.  It  was  then  a  matter  of  greut  doubt  with  him  how 
he  should  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  own  institntion,  while 
tb<;  other  banks  were  suspending  tiieir  paymcut^s;  but  the  ereilit 
of  Ids  own  tjank  was  ttftcctually  sccuivhI  hy  the  snji^gestioa  of 
hid  cusiiierj  Mr.  Simpson,  who  advised  the  recadUng  of  his  own 
notes  by  redeeming  tUtiu  with  fijieeic,  and  by  paying  oat  the 
notej;  of  the  8tAte  banks.  In  this  miHle  not  a  single  note 
of  hift  own  was  sufl'ered  to  be  depreciated,  and  be  was  tliua 
enabled,  in  1<SI7,  to  contribute  cficetually  to  the  restoration 
of  specie  payments." 

He  was  instrumental  in  seeuring  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and- was  its  largest  stockholder 
and  one  of  its  directors.  He  even  oflcrod  to  unite  his  own  in- 
stitution with  it  upon  certain  liberal  conditions,  which  were 
refuscil.     Yet  he  was  always  a  firm  friend  to  it. 

''One  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Girunl  was  his  public 
Bpirit.  At  one  time  he  freely  subscribed  ouc  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  doUarti  for  the  navigation  of  the  Schuylkill ;  at  an- 
other titne  he  loaned  tlie  company  two  hundred  and  sixty-fi\'e 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  When  the  credit  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  w;ts  prostrated  by  what  was  believed 
to  have  been  an  injudicious  system  of  internal  improvement, 
and  it  was  found  expedient  for  the  Governor  to  resort  to  its 
mctnipolis  in  ortU'r  to  replenish  its  onfTers,  be  made  a  volun- 
tiry  loati  to  Gnvernor  Shultz  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
St)  far  wa.*  his  disposition  to  promote  thu  fiscal  prosperity  of 
the  country  manifested,  that,  as  late  as  1831,  when  the  country 
wau  placed  in  extreme  embarrassment  fh>m  the  scarcity  of 
money,  he  perceived  the  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  balance  of 
trade  yms  ngainst  ua  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  be  aoGord-* 
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ingly  drew  upon  the  houw  of  Baring  Brotlicrs  &  Co.  for  bills 
of  exchange  to  the  nmoiint  of  twelve  thousaiul  pounds  sterling, 
which  he  disposed  of  to  the  Biuik  of  the  United  States  at  au 
advance  of  ten  per  cent.,  whicli  dnift  was  fiillowcd  np  by  an- 
other for  ten  thousand,  which  was  disposed  of  in  like  manner 
(o  other  institutions.  This  act  tendetl  to  refluee  the  value  of 
bilb,  and  tlie  rate  of  exchange  suddenly  fell.  The  same  spirit 
which  lie  mantfestcil  towanl  the  national  currency  he  exhibited 
to  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  by  erecting  new  blocks  of 
buildings,  and  beautifying  and  adorning  Jtn  strccL^i;  less,  op- 
pawntly,  from  a  desire  of  profit  than  from  a  wish  to  improve 
the  place  which  ^vas  his  adopted  home,  and  wliere  he  had 
reapeil  his  fortunes.  His  subscription  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  Railroad,  in  1831, 
was  an  ntiion  in  keeping  with  the  who]«  tenor  of  his  life;  and 
his  subscription  of  ten  tliouamd  dollars  toward  the  erection  of 
an  exchange  looked  to  the  same  i-esult." 

The  war  of  1812,  which  brought  financial  ruin  to  so  many 
others,  simply  increased  Girard'ft  wealth.  He  never  lost  a  ship, 
and  as  war  prices  prevailed,  his  protits  were  in  accordance  with 
theio.  One  of  his  ships  was  tiiken  by  a  Britifth  cruiser  at  (he 
moiiih  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  spring  of  1S13.  Fearing  that  his 
prize  would  be  recaptured  by  an  Amerie:>n  ship  of  war  if  he  at- 
t4>nipted  to  RCJid  her  into  jKirt,  the  Knglish  adniind  dis|)atched 
a  flag  of  truce  to  Mr.  Girard,  and  proposed  to  him  to  ransom 
the  vessel  foT  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  in  coin. 
Gimrd  coniteMted,  ]mid  the  money,  and  the  nliip  wits  allowed  to 
(X}me  up  to  the  city.  Her  cargo  conniiited  of  silks,  nankeens^ 
and  teas,  and  aflbnled  her  owner  a  profit  of  half  n  million  of 
dollars. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  wealth,  whifh  in  1828  was 
(«:tiniu(p*l  at  ten  millions  of  dollar©,  he  rnxi*  a  Rolitary  old  man. 
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He  lived  in  a  diugy  little  house  in  Water  Street.  His  wife 
luid  died  In  an  iiisaue  asyJum,  and  be  wau  cbildk'as.  He  was 
repidfiivc  in  jicrdon.  He  vrus  loured  by  Kits  Hubordi  nates — ^by 
all  who  lind  drillings  with  hira — and  liked  by  none.  He  was 
mean  and  close  in  bis  personal  habits,  living  on  lei^,  perpliaps, 
than  any  uf  his  clerks,  and  deriving  little  ur  no  buneilt  ivom 
bis  vast  wealth,  so  fiir  as  his  individim!  condbrt  war*  coniH-Tned, 
He  gave  uotlung  in  charity.  LuzaruB  would  have  lain  at  Ida 
doors  u  life  time  withont  biMiig  noticed  by  him.  He  was  sk>1- 
itary,  sonredj  cold,  witli  a  h«irt  of  stone,  and  luliy  conscions 
of  his  jtensoua)  unfiopului-ily.  Yet  he  valued  wealth — valued 
it  for  the  |iuwer  it  gave  liim  over  men.  Under  that  cold, 
hardeued  exterior  reigned  an  ambition  as  proitfund  as  (hat 
which  moved  Xa|)olci>n.  He  was  ambilious  ()f  ix-gulutiug 
the  financial  0{k  rations  of  the  land,  and  pi-ond  of  his  power 
in  this  resiiH-'ct,  and  it  should  be  remcinlKTcd  in  bis  favor 
that  he  did  not  abuse  that  power  uflcr  it  hod  j)as.scd  into 
his  haniU. 

He  had  no  vices,  no  di^ipations;  his  whole  soul  was  in  his 
Utuiincss.  He  was  coiiitciou^  that  hife  only  hoi)e  of  distinction 
aUive  his  fclhiw-mcn  w-m  in  his  wealth,  and  he  was  resolved 
that  Dotiiing  should  make  liim  swerve  from  hU  endeavor  to  ac- 
(■umnbite  a  fortune  which  should  make  him  all  powerful  in  life 
and  rvmembcrcd  in  death.  He  sovight  no  friends,  and  was 
reticent  as  to  his  career,  saying  to  tlinse  who  ipicslioned  him 
about   it,  *'Wuit  till   I  am  dead;  luy  deeds  will  show  what 

1  WOA." 

Bidigiou  Imd  no  place  in  his  heart.  He  was  un  avowed 
unbeliever,  making  a  boast  of  his  disbelief.  He  always 
worked  on  Sunday,  in  order  tJiat  he  might  show  his  disap- 
proval of  the  t)bservance  of  it  a^  a  day  of  rest.  Rest,  he  said, 
iiud<!  u  ujuii  mfcly,  and  attendance  upon  the  worship  of  GotI 
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he  (lenounotd  a«  worse  than  folly.  His  favorite  books  were 
the  works  uf  VoltJiiro,  aud  he  mtmed  bis  best  ships  after  tlic 
most  colobrate<l  Frcncli  infitleltt. 

Yet  this  iimii,  ao  unlove*!,  so  undeserving  of  love,  is  said  to 
have  oueo  h:ul  u  warm  lii-iii'L.  11  is  eurly  troiildt'ti  and  It  is 
domestic  gricfd  are  said  to  have  soured  and  estranged  him 
ft'OD)  mankind. 

"No  one  who  has  hnd  nocess  to  h!^  private  papers  can  fail 
to  be  iiupwased  with  the  belief  that  tliese  early  disnp^iointnietits 
furni-sh  the  key  to  his  entire  ohanicter.  Originally  of  warm 
and  generous  irnpnlses,  tlic  belief  in  childliiKjd  that  lie  had  not 
been  given  his  shore  of  the  love  and  kindness  which  were 
extended  to  otlicrs,  ehnngetl  the  nataml  trurreut  of  h'w  feelings 
and,  acting  on  a  warm  and  passionate  temperament,  alienattnl 
him  from  Ids  hoaie^  his  [larenLs,  :ind  liis  friendn.  Aiul  when 
in  after  time  there  were  s«|K.'raddt'd  yejirs  of  bitter  anguish, 
resulting  from  his  unfortunate  and  ill-adapted  marriage,  ivn- 
derwl  even  more  poignant  by  the  necessity  of  couetalment, 
and  the  eonset^ueut  inju^tiee  of  pid>Uc  sentinu-nt,  marring 
all  his  cherished  ex[)«rtations,  it  may  l»c  readily  under- 
stood why  constant  occu|>iitlon  became  a  necessity  and  l:ilM>r 
a  pleosurc." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Arey,  the  distin- 
guished seerctary  of  Gii-ard  College,  in  whocKJ  keeping  arc  the 
papers  <if  the  snbjrct  of  tins  memoir,  and  it  must  be  trunft'ssetl 
tliat  his  view  of  Girard's  character  is  sustained  by  the  folKiwing 
incidents,  the  nan-ution  of  which  I  have  jiussed  over  until  now, 
iu  onler  that  the  history  of  his  commercial  career  might  not  be 
interrupted : 

In  the  sniumer  of  1793  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  with 
fearful  viulenee  in  Philadelphia,  The  citizens  fled  in  dismay, 
hsving  the  pluguc-smilteu  city  to  its  fate.     Housus  were  lell 
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tenantleas,  and  Uic  streets  were  deserted.  It  -was  a  season  of 
horror  and  dread.  Those  \vho  could  not  got  away  avoided 
eacb  otherj  and  the  sufferers  were  left  to  hingutsh  and  die. 
Money  could  not  buy  nurse.s  in  gufficiont  numlxT^,  and  often 
Uie  victims  lay  uuburied  for  days  in  the  itlixcL's  where  Ihey  had 
died.  So  teniblc  was  the  panic  that  it  seemed  tliut  nothing 
oould  stay  it. 

On  the  lOtli  of  September  the  Federal  Guzttle^  the  only 
paper  which  had  not  suspended  \\&  publtr-ation,  wnluined  nti 
anonymous  card,  stating  that  of  the  visitors  of  tlic  jHK>r  all 
but  three  had  succumbed  to  the  disease  or  fled  fioni  the  city, 
and  l>^ging  assistance  from  such  benevolent  citizens  as  would 
couBent  to  render  their  aid.  On  Uie  12lh  and  14l1i,  meetingB 
were  held  at  tlie  City  Hall,  ut  the  last  of  wliich  a  volunteer 
committee  was  appointcfl  to  sujwrintoud  the  measures  to  be 
taken  for  checking  tire  pts>tileuee.  Twenty-st^ven  njcn  vol- 
ant«ered  to  wrve,  but  only  twelve  had  the  courage  to  fulfill 
llieir  promise.  They  set  to  work  prom|>tly.  The  haspitid  at 
BubIi  Hill  was  reported  by  the  physician  to  be  in  a  deplorable 
itate — without  order,  dirty  and  fijiil,  and  in  nee<l  of  nurses. 
Vhe  last,  he  stated,  could  not  be  bad  for  any  prit;e.  Two  of 
iLc  committee  now  8tep[>ed  forward  and  nobly  oflered  them- 
aclvM  as  managers  of  the  hospital.  They  were  Stephen  Girard 
and  Peter  Helm. 

Girard  was  now  a  man  of  wealtli  and  ioflucnre,  ami  with  a 

brilliant  i»mmereial  career  opening  Ix-foii"  liiui.     Above  nil,  he 

waa  a  foreigner,  and  nnpopninr  in  the  city.    Yet  he  did  not 

hesitate  to  take  the  poet  from  whteh  others  shrank.     He  and 

U«lin  were  regarded  as  doomed  men,  but  they  did  not  falter 

from  their  self-imposed   task,     Tliey  went  to  work  at  once. 

Oimrd  chose  the  poet  of  honor,  wliich  was  the  post  of  danger — 

the  managtonent  of  the  interior  of  the  hospital.     His  decisive 
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ehararter  was  at  once  felt  Ortlcr  began  to  appear,  mwlicines 
anti  nursea  were  pronircd,  and  tlie  verj'  uext  day  the  couiiiiittee 
were  iDfuriiied  tlmt  the  liospital  had  been  cleaned  and  reoi^au- 
izcd,  nml  was  prcpiircd  to  rueeive  patients. 

Girard  ojwiicd  his  pun*e  hlxrilly,  luid  sparetl  no  expense 
where  money  would  avail.  But  this  was  not  alL  Beaidea 
personally  hii peri n tending  the  interior  of  the  hospital,  he  went 
about  through  the  city  seeking  the  Hick  and  oonveyiuj^  them  to 
the  hospital. 

"  In  the  irreat  scarcity  of  help,  he  need  fre(|uently  to  receive 
the  siek  and  dying  at  the  gate,  assist  in  carrying  them  to  their 
beds,  nurtH!  them,  rooeive  their  lost  messages,  watch  for  their 
lost  breath,  and  then,  wrapjiing  them  in  tlie  sheet  on  which  they 
had  died,  carry  them  out  to  the  burial  gixmiid  and  place  them 
in  the  titnch.  lie  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  kind  of  fabric  in  which  to  wrap  the  dead,  when 
the  viLst  number  of  interments  bad  exhausted  the  supply  of 
ahccts.  *I  would  put  them/  he  would  say,  'in  any  old  rag 
I  eouhl  (ind.* 

*'If  he  ever  left  the  hospital,  It  was  to  visit  the  infected 
districts,  and  v^Aiat  in  removing  the  yiok  from  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  dying  without  help.  One  scene  of  this  kind, 
wittics^'d  by  a  nierohaut  wttu  was  hurrying  ]>ast  with  oatn- 
|)hoi"ed  handkerchief  prci^scd  to  his  mouth,  affords  us  a  vivid 
glimpse  of  this  heroic  man  engagc<1  m  his  sublime  vocation. 
A  cMiTiago,  rapidly  driven  by  a  black  man,  broke  tlie  silence 
of  the  dcficrtrtl  and  gmflfl-grown  fttreet  It  stopped  before  a 
frame  houH*,  and  tlie  driver,  first  having  bound  a  handker- 
chief over  bis  nMiuth,  openetl  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and 
quickly  n-niounted  to  thu  Iwx.  A  short,  thick-sct  man  stepijed 
from  the  coach  and  entered  the  houM'.  In  a  minute  or  two  tlie 
observer,  who  siootl  at  n  safe  distance  watching  the  proceedings, 
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beard  a  sliufSing  noise  in  tlie  entry,  and  so<m  saw  the  stout 
little  man  suppoi-tiug  with  extreme  difTicuIty  a  tall,  gniint, 
yellow-visaged  victim  of  the  pestilence  Girard  held  roiiui! 
the  waist  the  sick  man,  whose  ydlow  faee  rtstetl  against  his 
own;  his  h^ng,  daiitp,  tangled  -  hair  mingled  with  GJrai-d's; 
his  feet  drugging  lioljile^  u{>on  the  |mven)ent.  Thus  he  firew 
liim  to  the  (urriage  door,  the  driver  averting  his  I'aco  from  the 
fipcctactc,  fur  from  offering  to  assist.  Partly  dragging,  jmrlly 
lUlingf  Girard  sneoeetled,  after  h>ng  and  sovgi'g  exertion,  in 
getting  him  into  the  vehicle.  He  tlien  entered  it  liimsclf, 
dosed  the  d(^»r,  :iiid  the  carx-iage  drove  away  towaixl  the 
hoKpila!."* 

Fur  sixty  days  ^fr.  Girard  continutnl  to  dineliarge  his  dutie«i 
never  alMenling  himself  from  his  post,  being  nobly  sust-nined  by 
peter  Helm. 

AgJiin,  in  1797  and  1708,  when  the  city  was  scourged  a 
ficoond  and  a  11111x1  time  with  the  fever,  he  vuhiuteereil  hifi 
ocrvicc'fl,  and  more  than  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
eittzenj^  In  the  aUsenee  of  physieians,  tie  took  upon  himself 
the  office  of  pn'ricrihing  for  tlic  sick,  and  ae  bis  treatment 
involved  carefid  nui-Hing  and  the  use  of  simple  remedies 
only,  lit?  waa  very  sutxxtisful.  In  1799  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Deviz<?,  then  in  France,  but  who  had  been  the  physician  at 
th«  Bush  Hill  Hospital  in  1703 : 

"During  all  this  frightful  time  T  have  constantly  remained  in 
thecity,  and,  withont  neglecting  any  public  duties,  I  havepluved 
a  part  which  will  make  you  stuile.  Would  you  belie\'e  it,  my 
friend,  that  I  have  visited  iw  many  as  fifteen  aick  people  in  a 
day,  uud  what  will  mirprisc  you  still  more,  t  have  lost  only 
one  patient,  nn   Irisbmau,  who  would  drink  a  little.     I  do 
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not  flutter  luvBclf  that  I  have  cui'cti  one  single  pcrRODj  but 
ynu  wilt  think  with  mc  that  in  my  i|iii)lily  of  Philadelphia 
physician  I  liavi*  (>e(m  very  moderate,  and  that  not  one  of  my 
ODnfrepos  Iiave  killed  fewer  tlian  uiyself." 

Suck  ixcts  as  these  iiliould  go  far  in  his  favor  in  estimating 
hU  character,  for  thoy  arc  the  very  height  of  true  heroism. 

Mr.  Girard  waa  never  idle.  Work,  as  has  before  been  fsaid, 
was  a  ncecssity  witli  him.  Notliing  would  draw  him  from  his 
lalwrs.  His  only  rc<n.*nliou  was  t(»  <lrivc  to  Jiis  little  farm, 
wliich  lay  a  few  miles  out  of  tiie  city,  and  cugnge  witli  his 
own  liand^  in  the  work  of  tilling  it.  He  was  very  proud  of 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  he  raiAcd  tiimself,  nnd  took  great 
intt^rest  iu  improving  their  growtli.  During  the  visit  of  the 
prt-sent  htrad  of  the  house  ^»f  Baring  Bros,  (then  a  young 
man)  to  thiM  nuuntry,  tliat  ;^ent]eman  sup|>as('d  he  would 
give  Mr.  Girard  plctisiire  by  inii»rming  him  of  tlio  safe  arrival 
of  one  of  hia  «hips,  the  Voltain.%  from  India.  Engaging  a 
f-nrriage,  lie  drove  to  the  banker's  farm,  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Oirard. 

*'  He  is  iu  the  hay-loft,"  was  the  answer. 

"Inform  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Baring; 
but  almost  before  (he  words  Irnd  left  his  lips  Girard  was 
lieforc  him. 

"  I  cume  to  inform  you,"  he  said,  uddroMsing  the  banker, 
•'that  your  ship,  the  Voltaire,  has  arrived  safely." 

"I  knew  ihut  she  would  reach  port  safely,"  said  Girard; 
^my  ships  always  arrive  safe.  She  is  a  good  sliip.  Mr. 
•Baring,  you  must  ejcouse  me;  I  am  much  engugf^l  in  roj 
hay."     And  so  saying,  he  ascemhnl  in  the  loft  again. 

To  the  last  bo  was  active.  In  1830,  having  rcache<]  tlie 
age  of  eighty,  he  began  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  eye;  yet  ho 
wouhl  have  no  ottsistanoe.    In  attompting  to  cross  a  crowded 
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^trei-'t,  bo  was  knocked  down  by  a  |)assiug  wagon  and  injured 
t^cvercly.  His  ear  wa^t  cut  ofT,  bis  face  bruiswl,  and  liU  sight 
entirely  destroyed.  His  hcnlth  now  declined  rapidly,  and  on 
the  26tl»  of  December,  1831,  he  died,  in  the  back  room  of  his 
plain  little  hoiifve  in  Wnter  Street. 

His  immense  wealth  was  rarefully  divided  by  his  will.  He 
gave  to  Ilia  surviving  brother  and  eleven  nf  his  nii^^'s  sums 
ninging  from  five  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  und  to  bii} 
n^niaining  uicet',  wlio  w;is  tlie  mother  of  a  very  largo  family, 
lie  gave  sixty  thousand  dollars.  He  gave  to  each  of  the  cap- 
tains tlien  in  his  employ  who  had  made  two  voyages  in  his 
service,  and  who  should  bring  his  ship  safely  inio  port,  fiileen 
hundred  dollars.  To  each  of  his  apprentices  he  gave  five 
hiindrod  dollars.  To  his  old  servants  he  gave  nnnuities,  rang- 
ing from  three  to  five  hundred  doUnrs  eaeh. 

He  gave  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  tlie  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pltal.  in  which  his  wife  had  been  cared  for;  twenty  thousand 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  ;  ten  thousand  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum;  ten  thousand  to  the  I^uncasler  ^ch<.Kll5;  ten  thousand 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  poor  in  Philadelphia  with  fr«i 
fupf;  ten  thousand  to  the  Sof'iety  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed 
S**a-Ci]itainR  and  their  Families;  twenty  thousnnd  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl\*ania,  for  the  relief  of  poor 
members;  six  thousand  for  tlic  establishment  of  u  free  bcIiooI 
in  PaA''yunk,  near  Philadelphia;  five  hundred  thouaind  dol- 
lars to  the  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  for  (%rlain  iiuprnve- 
mentr*  in  the  city ;  three  hundred  thousand  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  her  canals ;  and  a  portion  of  his  valuable 
cetntefi  in  Lrfinisiana  to  the  Corporation  of  New  Orleans,  for  the 
improvement  of  that  city. 

The  rcntainder  of  his  property,  worth  then  about  six  miU- 
iofis  «.f  dnllars,  he  left  to  trustees  for  the  erection  and  endow- 
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meat  of  the  noble  College  for  Orphans,  in  Philadelphia,  which 
bears  his  name. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  this  man,  who  seemed  steeled  to 
i-esist  appeals  for  private  charity  in  life,,  in  death  devoted  all 
the  results  of  his  unusual  genius  in.  his  culling  to  the  noblest 
of  purposes,  and  to  enterprises  of  the  most  benignant  charao* 
ter,  which  will  gratefully  hand  his  name  down  to  the  remotest 
Ages  of  posterity. 
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itlO^K  who  imagiiui  tluit  tlit*  luuri-antile  i>rof(!»ti()n 
18  iiK-apable  of  lic-vcloiiing  tlic  cIcuil'uI  of  girat- 
u&^  m  die  mint]  ol'  uiiin,  i\m\  ii  [KrCwt  rcfutatiun 
in  the  cftretT  of  the  MilynTt  of  tins  nieiimir,  w1h> 
won  liis  tmincnsc  tortiine  by  the  same  traits  which 
would  havL*  raised  hlin  to  cmltionco  03  a  statesman.  It  may 
he  thought  by  some  that  ho  lia-^  no  claim  to  a  plupc  in  the 
list  of  faruous  Aineriauis,  sin«c  he  was  not  only  German  by 
birth,  but  Gorman  in  elmraetcr  to  his  latest  <luy  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  miod  that  America  was  the  theater  of  his  ej:plnitj<, 
and  that  he  owe<1  the  greater  part  of  hiu  suocess  to  the  wise 
and  bcnefieent  Institutions  of  the  *'  New  Land,*'  as  he  termed 
it.  In  his  own  country  he  would  have  had  no  op|)ortunity  for 
the  display  of  hbt  grent  abilities,  and  it  was  only  by  placing 
himself  in  the  midst  of  institutions  favorable  to  progress  that 
he  wan  enabled  tu  make  use  of  his  talents.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  tliat  we  may  justly  olaira  him  as  one  of  thi? 
most  celebrated  of  American  meivliantM. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Waldorf,  near 
Heidelberg,  in  the  Grand  Du<:hy  of  Baden,  on  tho  17th  of 
July,  1763.  This  year  was  finnous  for  the  conclumon  of  tho 
Treaties  of  Paris  and  Huberl^burg,  which  placed  all  the  fur- 
yielding  regiuna  of  Aiucriua,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
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Frozen  Sea,  in  the  hands  of  England.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  four  sous,  and  was  born  of  Protestant  imrents.  He  was 
early  Caught  to  read  Luther's  Bil)le  and  the  Prayer-book,  and 
throughout  his  whoU^  life  remained  a  zealous  Protestant.  He 
was  trained  to  the  hubit  of  rising  early,  and  giving  the  first 
of  his  vaking  hours  to  reading  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book. 
This  habit  he  continued  all  through  life,  and  he  often  declared 
that  it  was  to  him  the  source  of  unfailing  pleasnre  and  eoni- 
forl.  His  roligioiif*  impressions  were  mainly  due  to  his  mother, 
who  was  a  pious,  thrifty,  and  hard-working  woman,  given  to 
saving,  and  devoted  to  her  family. 

His  father,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  jolly  "  ne*er  do  well," 
a  butcher  hy  trade,  and  not  overburdened  with  industrj*.  The 
basincss  of  a  butcher  in  so  small  a  village  as  Waldorf,  where 
meat  was  a  luxury  to  the  inhabitants,  was  merely  a  nominal 
ealling.  It  know  but  one  season  of  real  profit.  It  was  at  that 
time  the  custom  in  Germany  for  every  farmer  to  set  *part  a 
calf,  pig,  or  bullock,  and  fatten  it  against  harvest  time.  As  that 
season  appmaehed,  the  village  butcher  passed  from  honseto  house 
to  slaugliter  the  animal,  cure  its  flesh,  or  make  sausage  meat 
of  it,  fi|vnding,  sometimes,  sevcnd  days  at  each  hou.se.  This 
season  brought  Jaeob  Astor  an  abnndoncc  of  work,  and  en- 
ftbteil  him  to  provide  lil>erally  for  the  sin)ple  wants  of  his 
family  ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  >va»  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  make  bread  for  them.  Yet  Jacob  took  his  hard 
lot  cheerfully.  Ho  was  meiry  over  his  misfortunes,  and  sought 
to  forget  them  in  the  society  of  companions  who  gathered 
at  the  village  beer-house.  His  wife's  remonstranctts  against 
such  a  course  of  life  were  sometimes  so  energftic  that  the  house 
became  any  tiling  but  a  pleasant  place  fur  the  children. 

Hi*re  John  Jacob  grew  up  to  boyhood.  His  brothers  left 
home  to  earn  their  livelihood  elsewhere,  as  soon  as  they  were 
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old  enough  to  do  so,  aad  he  alone  remained  uader  the  pat«niAl 
roof.  His  fiither  destined  him  for  his  own  calling,  but  the 
bcty  Fhrank  from  it  with  disgust.  To  crown  his  misfortunes, 
his  mother  died,  and  his  father  married  again,  and  this  time  a 
woman  who  loyUcd  with  no  fiivor  upon  the  son.  The  newly- 
married  pair  quarreled  continually,  and  the  boy  was  glad  to 
escape  oocasionally  to  the  house  of  a  Bchoolm'ate,  where  he  passed 
the  night  in  n  garret  or  outhouAc.  By  daylight  be  was  back 
at  hie  father's  slaughter-house,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
meat.  He  was  poorly  elad  and  b:idly  fed,  and  his  fathers  bad 
reputation  wounded  him  so  keenly  that  lie  slinuik  from  play- 
ing with  other  boys,  and  led  a  life  of  comparative  isolation. 

JortHnately  for  him,  he  had  a  teacher,  A^alontine  Jeune 
by  name,  the  son  of  French  Protestants,  who  was  Iwtter  fitted 
for  his  position  than  the  niajority  of  the  more  liberallv-patron- 
izi'd  Catholic  instructors.  He  was  well  tanght  by  Valentine 
Jeune  in  the  rudiments  of  a  plain  education,  and  the  tutor  and 
the  Protestant  miniRter  of  the  village  together  succeeded  so 
well  in  his  religinns  instruction  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  confirraeth  Confirmation  is  the  decisive  point  in  the 
career  of  the  G*?rmau  youth.  Until  then  he  is  only  a  child. 
Ailerward  ho  is  regarded  as  on  tite  threshold  of  manhood, 
and  is  given  to  underHtaud  that  the  time  has  come  for  him  to 
make  choice  of  a  cnreer  in  life. 

To  the  German  peasant  two  courses  only  lie  open,  to  learn  a 
trade  or  go  out  to  Hervice.  John  Jacob  was  reaolvcd  not  to  do 
the  tatter,  and  he  was  in  no  condition  to  ado])t  the  former.  He 
wa«  already  familinr  with  his  father's  trade,  but  he  shrank  from 
it  with  diJigust,  and  ho  could  not  hope  to  oljtuin  money  enough 
to  pay  for  his  tuition  as  an  apprentice  in  any  other  calling. 
Nil  workman  iu  the  village  wonhi  receive  him  as  an  appren- 
tice lor  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  fifty  dollarii  were  then  fur- 
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ther  beyoud  his  rcucli  than  as  many  millions  in  afler  years. 
Tbc  harvest  was  approaching,  and  Jacob  Astor,  seeing  an 
unusual  amount  of  work  in  store  G>r  him  at  that  seasmi,  de- 
dded  the  mutter  for  his  80U  by  inforniiug  him  that  he  must 
I>reparc  to  suttle  dowu  as  his  assistant.  lie  ubcyed,  but  dis- 
ixtntcntcdly,  and  witli  a  determination  to  abandon  his  home  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

His  chief  desire  waB  to  leave  Germany  and  emigr&te  to 
America,  The  American  Revdlution  had  brought  tlie  "  New 
Land"  into  great  proniiuence  ;  and  one  of  the  brothers,  Henry 
Astor,  had  already  settled  iu  New  York  as  a  butcher,  and  his 
letters  had  the  effect  of  inci'casiug  John  Jacob  »  desire  to  fol- 
low him.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so  then,  for  the  war  which 
was  raging  in  this  country  made  it  any  thing  but  inviting  to 
an  emigrant,  and  the  boy  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ittuguuge,  Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  tlic  war  could  not 
last  always,  and  he  resolved  to  go  ns  swm  as  \y&ut'.  would  al- 
low him.  Meanwhile  he  wished  to  join  his  elder  brother,  who 
had  removed  to  London,  and  was  now  engagetl  with  his  undo 
in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments.  In  London  he 
thouglit  he  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English,  and  save 
from  his  wages  tlie  amount  necessary  to  pay  his  passage  from 
England  to  Ameriiii.  He  couW  reach  some  of  the  seaports  of 
the  Continent  by  walking.  But  he  needed  money  to  pay  his 
passage  from  there  to  Great  Britain.  His  determination  thus 
formed,  he  made  no  serret  of  it,  and  snecee<led  at  length  in  ex- 
torting a  reluctant  consent  from  bis  iUtlier,  who  was  not  in- 
clined to  ci]»ect  very  much  from  the  future  career  of  his  son. 
His  teacher,  however,  had  more  faith  la  him,  and  said  to  the 
butcher,  on  the  morning  of  the  lad's  departure:  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  John  Jacob;  he'l!  grt  through  thn  world.  He  has  a 
clear  head,  and  every  thing  right  beliliKl  I  he  ears." 
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He  was  seventeen  years  old  wbeu  lie  Icfl  home ;  was  stout 
anil  well  built,  nod  had  a  constitution  of  iron.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  plain  education,  and  a  rontarlcable  degree  of 
common  sense.  He  bad  no  vicious  habits  or  pi'0[>ensitieSj  and 
was  rcwolvcd  that  he  would  never  set  foot  again  in  his  native 
town  until  be  could  do  so  as  a  rich  man. 

Ardently  as  he  was  bent  on  seeking  bis  fortune  in  distant 
lauds,  it  coat  him  a  struggle  to  go  away,  for  lie  was  a  true 
German  in  his  atinchnR'nt  to  his  home  and  fiimily.  This  at- 
taohmcut  he  never  h»st.  A(\er  proviiling  liberally  for  his 
reliitivca  in  hiw  wiU,  lie  made  a  munificent  ilonotion  to  his  na- 
tive village  for  the  bpuefit  of  its  poor  clubb-en. 

With  his  scanty  wardrobe  in  a  bundle,  which  be  slung  over 
bis  shoulder  by  a  stick,  and  a  mere  pittance  in  his  purse,  he 
eel  out  irom  Waldorf,  on  foot,  for  tlie  Rhine.  "  .Soon  afti-r  I 
left  tlie  village, '*  said  he,  in  after-life,  "  I  sat  down  beneath  a 
tree  to  rest,  and  there  I  made  three  resolutions:  to  Iw  honest, 
to  be  industrious,  and  not  to  gamble."  He  had  but  two  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket ;  but  this  was  enough  for  bis  purpose.  Tlic 
Rhine  was  not  far  distant  from  his  native  village,  and  this  part 
of  bis  jonmey  he  cosily  ttcconiplishc<I  on  foot.  Upon  reaching 
the  river,  be  is  said  to  have  secured  a  place  as  oarsman  on  a 
timber  raft.  The  timber  which  is  cut  in  the  Black  Forest  for 
shipment  is  made  up  into  rafts  on  tlic  Kbine,  but  instead  of 
being  suflTered  to  Boat  down  the  stream,  as  in  this  coiutiy,  is 
rowed  by  oaratticu,  each  raft  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  men 
attnohMl  to  it.  As  lite  tubur  is  .sevei-e  and  attended  with  some 
Txsk,  the  wages  are  liigh,  and  the  lot  of  the  oarsmen  not  alto- 
getlier  «  bard  one,  as  tliey  manage  to  have  a  great  deal  of  sport 
among  themselves.  The  amnnnt  paid  as  wages  on  these  voy- 
is  almiit  ten  dolhirs,  brsi<lfs  (be  t'ojirse  fare  furnished  the 

eo,  and  tiic  time  occupied  is  about  two  weeks. 
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Upon  reacliiug  the  Butch  seu|H>rt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
youug  Astor  received  hi*  wagwf — the  largest  sum  he  had  ever 
jiossesscd — and  touk  pU6!ai<;e  id  u  vessel  for  Loudon,  where  ho 
was  welcomed  cordially  by  liis  brother,  and  provided  with  em- 
yloynient  in  his  niauiifaclory. 

lie  now  set  to  work  to  preirare  Itimself  for  h'vA  cniignition  Ih 
Ameriua.  His  hidusfry  was  iinflitggtiig.  Ho  worked  literally 
from  dawn  till  dark,  and  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy  in 
bis  expenditures.  U'ia  leisure  time,  which  was  brief,  was  spent 
in  trying  to  master  the  English  hinguagOi  and  in  acquiring  in- 
formatiuu  respecting  America.  He  had  anticiputctl  great  dif- 
fiDilty  iu  his  efforts  tu  luiim  EugUshr  but  snccecded  beyond  his 
hopes,  Iu  six  weeks  he  could  moke  himself  understood  in 
that  language,  and  some  time  before  starting  for  America  could 
speak  it  with  e:i9e,  thongh  he  never  coidd  at  any  period  of  hw 
life  rid  liimself  of  his  strong  German  accent.  He  was  never 
able  to  write  Kngltsh  correctly,  but  after  being  some  years  in 
Uiis  country  acquired  a  style  which  was  striking  and  to  tlie 
point,  in  spite  of  it«  inaccuruoy.  England,  however,  was  not  a 
Ctvorable  place  for  acquiring  information  re^pectiug  America. 
The  tVilnnioR  had  cxiu*pcrated  the  mother  country  by  tlieir 
heroic  struck*  for  freedom,  w^hich  was  just  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  the  New  World  was  pictured  to  the  imagination  of  the 
young  German  in  any  thing  but  a  favorable  light.  His  moAt 
accurate  information  was  gained  from  those  who  had  returned 
iVom  America,  and  these  jiersou;:;,  as  often  as  chance  threw  them 
in  liis  way,  he  qucHtioned  with  eagerness  and  precision  ;  tlieir 
answers  wore  carefully  stored  up  in  his  memory. 

In  September,  1783,  the  news  of  the  peace  which  establishetl 
the  independence  of  the  United  Stnt<%  was  published  in 
Europe.  Young  Astor  had  now  been  in  tendon  two  years, 
and  had  saved  money  enough   to  take  him   to  America.     He 
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the  possessor  of  a  suit  of  good  clothes,  besifk's  hist  onli- 
nary  weariug  apimit'I,  nntl  fiftwn  guincaB  iu  EngliBli  monty, 
whieli  lie  had  sived  from  his  slender  airuing^  l)y  the  ahsotiitu 
deninl  to  htmselT  of  every  thing  not  essential  to  his  exibtcnce. 
The  way  to  America  was  now  open,  aud  lie  K'solved  to  set  uut 
at  once.  For  five  guineas  he  bought  a  steerage  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Baltimore,  and  reserving  about  five  poundH 
sterling  of  the  remai.i'ler  of  his  capital  in  money,  invpptcd  Iho 
rest  in  seven  Gorman  Jlnte^,  which  he  bought  of  his  brother, 
and  embarked  lor  the  "  New  Land.  " 

Tlie  winter  was  memorublc  on  land  and  sea  for  its  severity, 
and  unr  hcrci^s  BrsC  voyage  was  a  stormy  one.  It  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  temp<:^t  was  unusually  violent,  and 
the  i^hip  in  imminent  danger,  he  made  hh  :tp}>earanec  in  Itis 
Sunday  clothes.  Iu  reply  to  those  who  a^keil  his  reason  for 
80  strange  an  act,  he  said  that  if  heuhould  retieh  land  he  would 
8*i\'e  his  best  clothes,  and  that  if  lie  was  drowned  it  was  im- 
tnaterial  what  became  of  (liem. 

Although  the  ship  >ailed  in  November,  it  did  not  rnuh  the 
riieaiiKudvC  until  near  the  end  of  January,  and  there,  when 
only  one  day  dititant  from  Baltimore,  was  caught  in  the  iw, 
where  it  was  compelled  to  remain  until  late  in  March.  This 
delay  was  very  vexatious  to  the  young  emigrant,  but  it  proved 
in  the  end  the  greatest  bli-ssing  that  enuld  huve  bcfiillen  him. 
During  the  voyage  Aalor  had  made  the  af'qnaintanoi;  of  one  of 
Ids  fellow  [Missengers,  a  German,  somewhat  older  than  himself, 
and,  wldtc  the  ship  lay  fant  in  the  ice,  the  two  were  constantly 
t»igcther.  As  u  consequence  of  the  intimaey  which  thus  sprung 
up  1>ctwceD  them,  they  exchanged  confidences,  told  each  other 
their  hisdirv,  and  their  purpose  in  coming  to  America.  Awlor 
l«irne<I  thitt  hU  friend  had  emigniled  to  the  Xew  \Vorld  a  few 
ycani  before,  friendless  aud  penniless,  but  that,  beginning  in  a 
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tittle  way^  he  hail  manai^ctl  to  become  a  fiir  trader.  He  botight 
his  furs  froni  the  ludtans,  and  fVom  the  boatmen  plyiug  on 
the  KucIhoi)  River.  Thi.*^  he  sold  at  a  small  profit  to  larger 
dealers,  until  he  had  accunmlutod  u  eonsideruble  ^iiin  for  one 
in  his  positiou.  Believing  that  ho  could  iintl  a  better  market 
iu  Kumjx*  lliuu  in  AinurioUj  he  had  embarked  all  his  fU|Mlul  tti 
BkiuSf  which  he  had  taken  to  Englund  and  sold  at  a  heavy  ad- 
vance. The  proceeds  he  had  invested  in  toys  and  trinkets 
valued  by  the  savages,  and  was  now  on  his  way  back  witli 
them,  intending  to  go  into  the  wildernciiS  himself  iind  pun-hnso 
aji  additional  stock  of  furs  i'rom  the  Indian^;.  Ho  i-ecom mended 
Astor  to  enter  iij>on  the  6ame  business;  gave  him  valuublL*  in- 
formation as  to  the  value  ^  peltries  in  America  and  iu  Kng- 
hnid  ;  fold  him  the  best  way  of  buying^  jiacking,  preserving, 
and  fihipping  the  skins,  nnd  gave  him  the  uiimes  of  tlie  lead- 
ing fnrriei's  in  New  York,  Montreal,  and  London.  Astor  wus 
deeply  impressed  with  the  views  of  Ids  friend,  but  ho  could  not 
see  bis  own  way  clear  to  siieli  a  success,  as  he  bad  uo  capital. 
His  friend  assured  him  that  t*apital  wus  unnecessary  if  he  was 
willing  to  iH'giu  in  an  Innublc  way.  He  e<mld  buy  vuluulde 
furs  on  the  wharves  of  New  York  for  toys  jind  trinkets,  and 
even  for  cakes,  from  the  Indiana  who  visited  the  city,  and 
these  he  could  seil  at  an  advance  to  the  New  Y^ork  dealers. 
He  advised  the  young  man,  however,  not  to  be  satisfiecl  with 
the  Anteriean  mnrkrt,  hut  to  work  for  a  position  which  wnuhl 
i-nnblc  Iiim  to  send  his  furs  to  England,  whore  iiiey  woidd 
bring  four  or  five  times  as  mneh  as  in  llii.s  country.  Astor 
carefully  treasured  np  all  that  his  friend  said  to  him,  and  qnietly 
resolved  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  entering  upon  this  busi- 
ness, which  seemi-d  to  promise  so  much. 

The  two  friends  traveled  together  fmm  Baltimore  to  Xew 
York,  where  they  were  warmly  reet-ived  by  Aslor's  brother, 
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Henry»  who  had  succeeded  in  laying  tlie  foundation  of  a  pros- 
perous business  as  a  butcher,  in  which  he  ai\orwai*d  made  a 
large  fortune.  Both  brothers  were  men  of  business  habits,  and 
on  the  yery  first  evening  after  the  arrival  of  the  new-comer 
they  began  to  discuss  plans  for  his  future.  Astor's  friend  statwl 
all  tlie  advantages  of  the  fur  trade,  and  convinced  Henry  Astor 
tliat  it  was  a  fiuo  field  for  the  energies  of  his  brother;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  yoang  man  to  seek 
employment  iu  the  service  of  some  furrier  in  the  city,  in  order 
that  he  might  thoroughly  learn  the  business,  and  fumillarizc 
himself  mth  the  country  and  its  customs.  To  hia  great  de- 
light, young  Astor  learne<l  that,  so  far  from  being  compelled  to 
pay  his  employer  for  learning  hitn  the  business,  as  in  Kurope. 
be  would  be  certain  here  to  receive  his  board  and  nominal 
wages  from  the  first  The  next  duy  the  three  sLirted  out,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  for  the  young  man  in  the 
Htore  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowno,  a  Quaker,  and  a  merchant  of  long 
cxperieDcc  in  the  business,  as  well  as  a  most  estimable  man. 
He  is  said  to  have  engaged  Astor  at  two  dollars  per  week  and 
his  board. 

Astor  was  at  once  set  to  work  by  his  employer  to  beat  furs, 
this  method  of  treating  them  being  required  to  prevent  the 
moths  from  lodging  in  and  destroying  them.  From  the  first 
he  applieil  himself  to  the  task  of  learning  the  business.  He 
VH^nt  all  the  imwers  of  hia  remarkable  mind  to  acquiriug  an  in- 
timate knowleilge  of  furs,  aud  of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  their 
haunts  and  habits.  His  op^wr tun i tics  for  doing  so  were  veiy 
good,  as  many  of  the  skins  were  sold  over  Bowne'a  counters 
by  the  hunters  who  liad  taken  them.  These  men  he  ques- 
tioned with  a  minuteness  that  astonished  them,  and  the  result 
was  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  as  thoi-oiigldy  familiar  with  tho 
animuU,  their  habits,  tlieir  country,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
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them,  as  many  of  Uic  trappers  theinHflvcji.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  ID  his  prime  the  best  judge  of  furs  iu  America.  He  ap- 
preciated the  fiiet  that  ao  man  can  »iiccecd  in  any  business  or 
prufotislun  without  fully  understamling  it,  ami  he  was  too  mwh 
deterruiucd  u|mim  siicire&s  to  be  ftati;*fied  with  a  superlicial  knowl- 
ciige.  He  woe  resolved  that  (here  should  be  no  detail  in  tlic 
business,  however  minute,  vrith  which  lie  was  nnfarailiar,  am! 
he  toiled  patiently  to  acquire  information  which  most  sales- 
men in  hh  place  would  have  eeteenied  trivial.  Nothing  was 
trivial  with  him,  liowever,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never 
i'mbarkc<l  in  any  scheme  until  he  hwl  oiai^lcrcd  its  mout 
trifling  details.  Few  men  have  ever  shown  n  deeper  and 
more  far-reaching  kuowle<lge  of  their  profession  and  tlie  iieues 
invnlved  in  it  llian  he.  He  fully  understood  that  his  knowl- 
«lge  woulil  give  him  a  power  which  a  man  of  less  informa- 
tion cuuld  not  ubtain,  and  he  never  failed  to  use  tliat  knowl- 
edge OS  a  power.  His  instructiona  to  his  snbordinatcH  were 
always  drawn  up  with  the  strictest  regard  to  details,  and  bhow 
not  only  how  thoroughly  he  had  mnntercd  the  subject  before 
him,  but  al.^0  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  the  con- 
acieutiou8  fultiliuicnt  of  a  well-digested  plan  of  ojierations. 
He  re«)gnij6ed  no  such  thing  as  hick.  E\'«ry  thing  with  him 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  based  uyton  knowleijge.  Iu 
tliis  resfMX^t  his  career  nlforda  one  of  tlie  best  models  to  be 
Kmud  iu  oar  history. 

Ast4ir's  employer  was  not  insensible  to  his  merits,  and  soon 
promoted  him  to  a  better  place.  In  a  little  while  tlie  latt<ir 
intrusted  him  with  the  buying  of  the  furs  from  the  men  who 
brought  them  to  the  store,  and  he  gave  such  satififaction  to  his 
employer  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  still  more  cs>n(idcnti»l 
post.  Montreal  was  at  that  time  the  chief  fur  dcjmt  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Bowne  to  make  an  an- 
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ni^l  journey  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  replenieliing  his 
stock.  The  journey  was  long  and  fatiguing,  and  as  soon  as 
the  old  gentleman  found  timt  he  could  intrust  the  niiseion  to 
Wis  clerkj  be  sent  him  in  liir^  place.  Ascending  the  Hudson  to 
AllKiny,  As-tur,  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  struck  out  across  the 
t?oiintry,  which  was  then  ahnost  unsettled,  to  Lake  George,  up 
wliioli  he  pa^Bcd  into  Luke  Champlaiii.  Sailing  to  the  head  of 
ttio  bkc,  lie  made  hie  way  to  Montreal.  Then  returning  in 
the  same  way,  he  employed  Indian^j  to  trauspurt  bii-  fui-H  from 
Luke  George  to  Albany,  and  dr(n>|>cd  dmvn  the  Hudson  iu  the 
way  he  had  come.  Mr.  Rjwnt'  was  deligbtwl  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  clerk,  who  proved  uioi'c  than  a  match  for  the 
•dm<wd  Indians  in  his  bargains.  It  was  doubtless  here  tlmt 
Mr.  Astor  obtained  that  facility  in  "driving  a  hard  barguin" 
for  which  he  was  aftcrwardei  notctl. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Astor  felt  himself  master  of  his  business, 
bo  left  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bowne,  and  began  life  on  his  own 
aofX)unt.  The  £eld  upon  which  he  purposed  entering  was  ex- 
tcmive,  but  it  was  one  of  which  he  had  made  a  aireful  sur- 
vey. PreA'ions  to  the  peace  of  1763,  the  French  an<l  English 
dividotl  the  ctmtr^il  of  the  fur-bearing  regions  of  America, 
The  Hritish  possessions,  extending  from  Canada  to  the  uncx- 
ploi-cd  regions  of  tlie  Ji'orth,  had  been  granted  by  a  charter  of 
Charles  TT.  to  Prince  Rupifrt,  and  were,  by  viiluu  of  that  in- 
strument, under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Hudson  Boy 
CVimpany.  Lar«rc  inantitics  of  furs  were  obt^iiue*)  in  this  re- 
gion, and  collected  at  tlie  principal  scttlemcnr,  York  Factory, 
frt»m  whiuh  they  were  ship|vd  to  England. 

South  of  thi-^  region  was  Canada,  then  possessed  by  the 
French,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians, 
who  brought  tlieir  furs  down  to  Montreal  iu  their  birch  canoes. 
The  Fi-cnch  finally  settled  iu  the  country  of  the  savages,  and 
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married  among  tiie  oativ&s^  tlicneefurwanl  entirely  devoting 
theintwlves  to  the  life  of  tlic  trapper  uiul  buutor.  These  nmr- 
riuges  produced  u  race  of  half-breeds  who  were  cfipecially  buo- 
oessful  iu  securing  furs.  The  cession  of  Canada  to  Euglaiid 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  French  iradei's,  qa  it  opened  the 
toimlry  to  the  enterprise  of  the  English,  a  few  of  whom  were 
quick  to  avail  themselves  of  ita  advantages.  The  French  ai^d 
Indians  at  Brst  regardeil  them  with  hustilityi  but  gradually 
l»ecnme  reeonciIe<l  to  their  presence. 

Under  the  French  rule  the  saviigcs  had  not  been  furnished 
witli  liquors,  but  the  Eiiglish  soon  sold  whisky  and  mm  in 
great  quantities  to  them,  receiving  the  best  furs  in  return.  Aa 
u  consttquenoe,  intemperance  spread  ra[>id]y  among  tlie  savages, 
and  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  their  industry  as  gatherei-s  of 
iurs.  To  check  the  evil  residts  of  this  irreguhn*  trading,  a  com- 
pany was  established  in  1785,  cuUetl  the  North-west  Company. 
It  was  managed  by  twelve  partners,  some  of  whom  resided  tit 
Moutri!aI,  and  others  at  the  trailing  posts  id  the  interior.  T^eir 
chief  station  was  at  Fort  Willinni.  on  Iviikc  Superior.  Here,  at 
stated  times,  the  agents  would  mme  up  from  Montreal  and 
hohl  a  t.«nsnltation  for  the  purtliase  of  ftirs.  These  meetings 
always  drew  crowds  of  French  and  Indian  trappers,  boatmen, 
and  othen*,  who  brought  in  large  qimntitics  of  skina. 

A  few  years  later  a  third  company  was  organized,  with  its 
prinripal  station  at  Michilimacklnac,  near  Lake  Huron.  It 
was  callwl  the  Mackinaw  Company,  and  iLs  field  of  oporati^lll^ 
was  the  country  bordering  Lake  iSn|ierior,  and  that  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Tli«^ 
company  was  English,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  operate  iu 
American  territory,  so  little  regard  did  Great  Britain  lioy  to 
the  rights  of  the  inlant  republic. 

"Although  peace  had  been  concluded,  the  frontier  forts  hud 
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not  been  given  up.  Oswego,  Niagara,  Detroit,  Michilimack- 
tnac,  anrl  other  post«  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  Indian  tribes  continued  hostile^  being  under  Knglisli  inHu- 
No  company  bad   as  yet  been   formed    in    the  United 

atce.  Several  French  houses  at  St.  Louis  traded  with  the 
Indians,  btit  it  was  not  until  1807  that  an  association  of 
twelve  partners,  with  a  capital  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  was 
formed  at  St.  Louis,  under  the  name  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
pany. 

"The  trade,  it  will  tims  be  seen,  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
hanils  of  the  English  comjianiej^ — tlie  Hudson's  Buy  Company 
in  the  north,  the  North-west  Company  in  the  Canadas,  the 
Mackinaw  Company  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Status — 
and  the  few  American  traders  in  the  field  had  to  rely  on 
their  individnal  resources,  with  no  aid  from  a  Government 
too  feeble  in  its  infancy  to  do  more  than  establish  a  few 
Indian  agencies,  and  without  constitutional  power  to  confer 
chartor  privileges." 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  had  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  fur  dciilei's  of  the  world  the  sea  otter  of  the  northern  Pa- 
cific\  and  the  announcement  made  ujion  the  return  of  the 
expedition  drew  large  nnmlk^rs  of  a<lventurer8  to  the  west 
coast  of  Anurica,  in  search  o¥  tlie  valuable  sicins  of  these  ani- 
mols.  I"  17&2,  there  were  twenty-one  vesssels,  principally 
American,  on  the  coast. 

It  was  into  this  field,  already  occupied  by  powerful  and  bos- 
tile  corporations,  Unit  the  young  German  entered.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  of  tlic  opposition  his  eflbrls  would  encounter 
from  thom,  but  ho  was  not  dismayed.  He  began  business  in 
1786,  in  a  small  store  in  Water  Street,  which  he  furnished 
with  a  few  toys  and  notious  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  Indians 
who  Imd  ?kius  to  soil.     His  entire  capital  consisted  of  only  a 
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few  hundred  dollars,  a  portion  of  whioh  was  loanctl  him  by  his 
brother.  He  liml  no  nssi^tunts.  He  did  all  \\h  own  work. 
Ho  bought  hh  ukitis^  cured^  bout,  aud  gold  them  hiuisetf. 

Several  liuics  duriuj^  (he  yeai*  lie  made  jourueys  on  foot 
through  western  New  York,  buying  skins  fmni  llie  settlers, 
thrmcrs,  trappers,  savagos,  wherever  he  could  find  them.  He 
tramiMMl  over  nearly  the  entire  State  in  this  way,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  a  better  knowledge  of  its  geugrapliy  and  toi>ogi*aphy 
than  any  man  living. 

"He  used  to  l>ou.st,  late  in  life,  when  the  Erie  Canal  had 
called  into  being  a  line  of  thriving  to^vns  through  the  center 
of  the  State,  that  ho  bad  hio^self,  in  hia  uuniberlesa  trampe, 
designated  the  sites  of  those  towns,  and  predicted  that  one  day 
they  would  be  the  centei-s  of  business  and  po]>ulation.  Partic- 
ularly he  noted  t!ie  8pots  where  lltwheater  and  Buffalo  now 
stand,  one  having  a  harbor  on  L<ake  £rie  and  the  other  upon 
Iriike  Ontario.  Ho  predicted  that  those  places  would  one  day 
be  large  and  prosperous  cities;  aud  that  prediction  he  made 
when  tliere  was  scarcely  a  settlement  at  BuOUIOf  nnd  only  wig- 
wams on  the  site  of  Rochester." 

During  tliew  tramps  his  business  in  the  city  was  managed  by 
a  partner,  with  whom  he  was  finally  compelled  to  oasociate 
hioiself. 

As  soon  as  ho  had  collocted  a  certain  number  of  bales  of 
skins  he  .^hipjied  thcni  to  I^ndon,  aud  took  a  steerage  passage 
in  the  vessel  which  conveyi'd  them.  He  ntild  hia  skins  in  that 
city  nt  u  fine  profit,  nnd  succecdeil  in  forming  business  connec- 
lions  which  enabled  him  aflerwartl  to  ship  his  goods  direct  to 
London,  aud  draw  regularly  Ujion  the  houses  to  which  they 
were  oonstgnetl.  He  also  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
house  of  Astor  &  Broadwooil,  in  which  hia  brother  was  a 
jwrtner,  by  which  he  became  the  agent  in  New  York  for  the 
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sale  of  their  oiasicul  itKtrumpiits,  a  branch  of  his  business 
which  became  quite  profitable  to  him.  He  is  said  to  bavo 
been  the  first  man  in  New  York  wlio  kept  a.  r^ular  stock 
cf  mn^tcnl  instninients  on  hand. 

Slowly,  and  by  unrcinittinfi;  industry,  Mr.  Astor  succeeded 
in  building  up  a  certain  business.  His  personal  journeys 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  trappers,  and  enabled  him  to 
win  their  good  will.  The  savages  sold  their  skins  to  hiqi 
readily,  and  he  found  a  steady  market  aud  a  growing  demand 
for  his  commodities  in  tlic  Old  World. 

It  was  abfjut  this  time  that  he  married  Miss  Sarali  Todd,  o( 
New  York.  She  was  a  connection  of  the  BreTOort  family,  aud 
was  of  better  social  position  than  her  husband.  She  entered 
heartily  into  his  business,  doing  much  of  the  buying  and 
Ix-ating  of  the  furs  herself.  She  was  a  true  helpmate  to  him, 
au<l  long  atlcr  he  was  a  millionaire,  he  used  to  lx)ast  of  her 
okill  iu  judging  furs  and  conducting  business  operations. 

lu  1794,  Jay's  treaty  placed  the  trontier  forts  in  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  and  thus  increased  the  opportunities  of  our 
own  traders  to  extend  their  business.  It  was  of  the  greatost 
serviw  to  Mr.  Astor.  It  enabled  him  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
liifl  openitions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  send  his  agents  on  the 
long  journeys  which  ho  formerly  made^  while  ho  himsolf 
remained  in  New  York  to  direct  his  business,  which  by  this 
time  had  grmm  to  considerable  proportions. 

He  was  now  on  the  road  to  wealth.  He  had  scores  of  trap- 
pern  and  hunters  working  tor  itirn  in  tho  great  wilderness^  and 
hi^  agents  were  kept  busy  buying  and  shipping  the  skins  to 
New  York.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so  he  purchased  a 
tiip,  in  whicli  he  sent  his  furs  to  London,  occasionally  making 
voyage  thither  himself  He  mauifested  the  greatest  interest 
iD  the  market*  of  the  Old  World,  especially  in  those  of  Asia, 
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aud  iufonutHl  liiiiiself  so  accurately  concerning  thciti  that  h« 
was  always  enabled  to  furnish  his  captains  with  instructions 
covering  the  most  iniuule  detail  of  their  trunsuctions  iu  those 
murkcts;  and  it  i^  said  that  he  was  never  unsuccessful  in 
his  ventures  there,  except  when  his  instructions  were  dis- 
obeyed. 

In  this  agaiui  as  in  the  fur  trade,  we  see  him  patiently  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  eastern  trade  before  venturing  to 
engage  in  it.  His  fifst  step  was  always  to  fully  c(>ni|irehend 
his  task,  to  exaniiue  it  from  every  |xjsaible  [wint  *)f  view,  so 
tliat  he  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  any  sudden  reverse,  or 
ready  to  lake  advantage  of  good  ibrtune.  Here  lay  tlie  secret 
of  his  success — that  be  never  embarked  in  an  enterprise  until 
he  hail  learneil  how  to  use  it  to  advantage. 

Under  liis  skillful  innnagoincnt  Ins  businens  grew  rapidly; 
but  he  avoided  gpeciilntion,  antl  confined  himself  to  legitlmiitc 
oomraeroe.  He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  Imbits,  carrying 
this  trait  to  an  extreme  long  after  economy  liAd  ceased  to  be 
necessary  to  him.  He  worked  hard,  indulged  in  no  pleasures 
except  horseback  exercise  and  the  theater,  of  both  which  be 
was  very  fond.  It  wa.s  only  uder  he  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  that  he  ever  left  bis  business  before  the  close  of  the 
day.  Then  he  would  leave  liis  counting-room  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  parttdting  of  an  early  dinner,  wonld  jwas  the 
rest  of  the  ilay  in  riding  idx>iil  the  island.  So  plain  was  hiet 
style  of  living  that,  befi>rL'  he  became  generally  known  as  a 
wealthy  man,  a  bank  clerk  onoe  superciliously  inforntwl  him 
that  his  indorsement  of  a  uote  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  it 
was  not  likely  he  would  be  able  to  pay  it  iu  oase  the  hank 
should  be  forced  to  call  u|Ktn  him. 

"Indceil,"  said  Mr.  Astor,  "how  much  do  you  suppose  I 
am  worth?" 
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The  clerk  named  a  modernto  amount,  at  which  the  merchaui 
smiled  quietly. 

"  Would  the  indorsement  of  Mr. ,  or  Mr, ,  be  suffi- 
cient?" asked  Mr.  Astor,  naming  several  well-known  merchants 
who  lived  in  great  style. 

"  Entirely  suflBcieut,"  was  the  reply,  *'  Each  one  of  them  is 
known  to  be  wealthy." 

"How  much  do  you  think  each  is  worth?*' 

The  clerk  named  large  aums  in  connection  with  each  of  the 

itlemen. 

**  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I  am  worth  more 
than  any  of  them.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  worth, 
but  it  is  more  than  any  sum  you  have  named." 

The  clerk  lot>kcd  at  bim  in  surprise,  and  ihen  said,  bluutly, 
•'  Then  you  are  a  greater  fool  than  I  took  you  for,  to  work  as 
hard  as  jo»  do,*' 

Mr,  Astor  was  very  fond  of  telling  tliis  story,  which  he  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  jokes  of  the  day. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Astor  had  live»l  over  his  store,  but  in 
1800,  alter  he  lia<l  been  in  business  tifteeu  years,  In;  nuA'cd  his 
dwelling  tu  223  Broadway,  on  the  site  of  the  Astor  House  of  to- 
day. He  lived  here,  with  one  removal,  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  house  was  plain  and  simple,  but  he  was  satis- 
fied with  it.  Ue  was  now  worth  n  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
ond  his  business  ^vns  growing  rapi'lly.  The  fur  tratle  was  ex- 
cewiingly  profitable.  A  beaver  skin  could  Ik?  bought  from  the 
trappers  in  western  New  York  for  one  dollar  and  sold  in  hon- 
don  for  six  dollars  and  a  quarter.  By  investing  this  amount 
in  English  manufactures,  the  six  dollars  and  a  quarler  received 
for  the  skin  (•ould  be  made  to  produi*  ten  dollars  paid  for  the 
Englifili  goffllfi  in  New  York. 

The  Chinese  trade  was  also  very  profitable.     China  was  an 
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eiceUcHt  market  for  furs.  Tbcy  bnnigbt  high  prices,  and  the 
proceeds  could  ulwayii  be  iuvcstctl  in  teas  and  silks,  which  sold 
well  in  New  York.  His  profit  ou  a  voyage  would  sometimes 
reach  so'cnty  tlious:in(l  dollars,  ujid  the  average  gain  on  a 
lucky  venture  of  tins  kind  was  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
high  prices  pnxluccd  by  the  war  of  1812-15  were  also  in  Mr. 
Astor's  favor.  His  ships  were  all  remarkably  lucky  in  escap- 
ing capture  by  the  enemr,  and  he  was  almost  the  only  mer- 
chant who  had  a  cargo  of  ten  in  the  market.  Tea  baxnng 
reached  double  its  usual  price,  ho  was  enabled  to  reap  immense 
profits  from  his  ventures. 

Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Old  Merckai^  of  NetoYork,  makes  the 
following  revelation  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Astor  found 
it  possible  to  carry  on  such  an  immense  business.     He  says: 

"  A  house  that  could  raise  money  enougli,  tliirty  years  ago, 
to  send  $260,000  in  81*0016,  could  soon  have  an  uncommon  cap- 
ital;  and  this  was  lln'  working  of  the  old  sysleni.  The  Gris- 
wolds  owned  the  ship  Pannma.  They  started  her  from  New 
York  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  cargo  of  perha|)s  $30^000 
worth  of  ginseng,  fipelter,  Imd,  iron,  etc.,  and  $170,000  in 
Spanish  dollars.  The  ship  goes  on  the  voyage,  reaches  Wham- 
pott  in  safety  (a  few  miles  below  Canton).  Her  supercargo,  in 
two  months,  has  her  hiadcd  wHh  tea,  some  chinaware,  a  great 
deal  of  cassia,  or  false  ciunii^on,  and  a  few  other  articles. 
Suppose  the  cai^  m.iinly  tea,  casting  about  thirty-seven  cents 
(at  that  time)  per  poun<l  on  the  average. 

"  The  duty  was  cnormtHJS  in  those  days.  It  was  twice  the 
coat  of  the  tea^  at  least ;  so  tliat  a  cargo  of  $200,000,  when  it 
had  jKiid  duty  of  seventy-five  cents  per  pound  (which  would 
be  $400,000),  amounted  Xt>  $600,000.  The  profit  was  at  lca^t 
fifty  per  cent,  nn  the  orij^'nal  oost,  or  $100,000,  and  would 
make  the  cargo  worth  $700,000. 
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"  The  cargo  of  teas  would  bo  sold  nlmost  on  iirrival  («»}' 
eleven  or  twelve  montlis  after  the  ship  left  New  York  iu  Maj), 
to  wholcsflle  grocers,  for  their  note*  at  four  and  six  months — 
say  for  ^700,000.  In  those  years  there  was  credit  giccti  by  tiie 
United  Stairs  of  nine,  twelve,  and  cij^hteen  inonthi^!  So  that 
the  East  India  or  Canton  mortliant,  after  his  shi[>  had  made 
one  voyage,  had  the  use  of  Governnient  capital  to  the  extent 
of  $400,fl<X),  on  the  onlinary  cargo  of  a  China  ship. 

"Xo  sooner  had  the  ship  Panama  arrived  (or  any  of  the 
repUar  Kast  Indiamen"),  than  her  eai-go  would  be  exchanged 
for  gi-oceiV  notes  for  $700,000.  These  n»)tcs  could  lie  turned 
into  Kpec^ie  very  easily,  and  the  owner  had  only  to  jMy  hia 
Itondn  for  duty  at  nine,  twelve,  and  eig^htecn  months,  giving  him 
lime  uctnalty  to  send  two  more  ships,  with  $200,000  each,  to 
Canton,  and  have  them  back  again  in  New  York  before  the 
bontls  on  the  first  cargo  were  due. 

"  John  Jarob  Astor,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  bad  several 
vessels  operating  iu  tliis  way.  They  would  go  to  the  Pacific, 
and  carry  furs  from  tlience  to  Canton.  These  would  be  sold 
at  IaiT»e  profits.  Then  the  cargocH  of  tea  to  New  'York  would 
pay  cnornioiia  duties,  which  Astor  did  not  have  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  for  u  year  and  a  half  Mis  tea  forgoes  would 
be  sold  for  good  four  and  six  months  papei',  or  perhaps  cash ; 
M>  that,  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  John  Jacob  Astor  had 
what  was  actually  a  free-of- interest  loan  from  Government  of 
over  J?cr  mitdone  of  dollars." 

It  IS  estimated  that  Mr.  Astor  made  about  two  millions  of 
dollars  by  his  trade  in  furs  an<l  ieas.  The  hnllc  of  his  im- 
mense fortune  was  made  by  investments  in  real  estate.  His 
estate  ^sui  cstitnnt<>d  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  bis  denOi,  and  boa  now  increa-setl  to  over  forty  millions. 
He  had  a  firm  failh  in  the  raagtiifieent  future  of  New  York  as 
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the  greatest  city  of  the  continent,  and  as  fast  as  his  gains  from 
his  business  came  in,  they  were  regularly  invested  in  real  estate. 
A  iKjrt  was  exi»cntleil  in  leasing  for  a  long  period  projjorty 
which  tlie  owners  would  not  sell,  and  the  rest  in  buying  prop- 
erty in  fee  simple.  These  leases,  some  of  which  have  but  re- 
cently expired,  were  cxti-emely  profitiUile.  In  his  purehases  of 
land  Mr.  Astor  was  very  fortunate.  He  pursued  a  regular 
system  in  making  them.  Whenever  a  favorable  purchase  could 
be  made  in  the  heart  of  (he  city,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity, but  as  a  rule  he  bought  his  lands  in  what  was  then 
the  suburb  of  the  city»  and  which  few  besides  himself  cxitocted 
to  see  built  up  during  tlieir  lifetime.  His  sagacity  and  foresight 
have  been  more  than  justified  by  the  course  of  events.  His 
estate  now  lies  principally  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  and  hn« 
yielded  an  increase  greater  even  than  he  iiad  ventured  to  hope 
for.  Seventy  hundred  and  twenty  houses  arc  said  to  figure  on 
the  rent  roll  of  the  ^Vstor  estate  at  present,  and  besides  these  are 
a  number  of  lots  not  yet  built  uixm,  but  which  are  every  day 
increasing  in  value.  When  Mr.  Astor  bought  Richmond  Hill, 
the  estate  of  Anmn  Burr,  he  gave  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre 
for  the  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Twelve  years  later,  the  land 
was  valunl  at  fil\een  hundred  dollars  per  lot 

In  1810,  be  sold  a  lot  near  Wall  Street  for  eight  thousand 
dollars.  The  price  was  so  low  that  a  purchaser  for  cash  was 
found  at  onoe,  and  this  gentleman,  aft*r  the  sale,  expressed  his 
snrpriso  thiit  Mr.  Astor  should  af*k  only  eight  tlmusnnd  for  a 
lot  whicli  in  a  {i^w  years  would  sell  for  twelve  thousand. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Astjr,  "but  see  what  1  intend 
doing  with  these  eight  thousand  dollars.  I  sliall  buy  eighty 
Iota  above  Canal  Street,  and  by  the  time  your  one  lot  is  worth 
twelve  thousand  d  >llnrs,  my  eighty  lotfi  will  be  worth  eighty 
thousaud  doilare." 
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His  expectations  were  realizod. 

Buriug  the  war  of  the  Bcvoliitiuu,  Roger  Morris  aud  his 
wife,  Mary,  of  Piitimm  Couuty,  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
country  lo  Eugbiid  for  adlieriu{^  to  tlie  caitso  of  Kiug  Gooigc, 
and,  being  attainted  by  tlie  authorities  as  pubilc  eiiemieSj  their 
immense  estate,  oousisting  of  Bi\y-uuc  thousand  one  hundred 
and  two  acres,  was  seized  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  sold 
in  small  parcels  to  farmers,  who  believed  the  title  thus  ac- 
quired valid.  In  1809,  there  were  u|iwards  of  seven  hundred 
fUmilics  residing  on  this  land.  Mr.  Astor,  having  learned  that 
Roger  aud  Mary  Morris  possessed  only  a  life  intei-est  in  tlieir 
property,  and  having  ascertained  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
State  cuuld  not  confiscate  the  rights  of  the  heii*Sj  purchased 
thar  claim,  -which  was  good  not  only  for  the  land,  but  for  all 
the  improvements  that  had  been  put  upon  it.  He  paid  twenty 
thoiLsand  |>ounds  sterling  for  it.  A  few  years  previous  to  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Morris,  who  survived  her  husband  some  years, 
Mr.  Astor  presented  his  claim.  The  occupants  nf  (he  laud 
were  thunderstruck,  but  the  right  was  on  bis  side.  The  State 
of  New  York  had  simply  roblwd  tlie  heirs  of  tlieir  rights. 
There  was  no  weak  point  in  the  claim.  Having  given  defect- 
ive tillcs  to  tlie  farmer?,  the  iState  was  of  courae  responsible  for 
the  claim;  and  upon  finding  out  their  mistake,  the  authorities 
askeil  Afr.  Astor  to  name  the  sum  for  which  he  woidd  be  will- 
ing to  compromise.  The  lands  were  valued  at  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  thousand  <lol]ars,  hut  Mr.  Astor  cxprossetl  his 
willingness  to  sell  fur  three  lumdretl  thousand  doilai-s.  His 
o6'6r  was  reftiseil.  In  1819,  a  second  proposition  was  made  to 
Mr.  Axtor  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He  replied:  "In 
'  J*13  or  1814  a  similar  proposition  was  made  to  me  by  the 
tt.unmi&riIoners  tlieu  appointed  by  the  Hononible  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  StutM   when  I  offered  tt>  cnmtiromise  for  the  sum 
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uf  three  hundred  thousand  dollurB,  which,  oonuidering  the  value 
of  the  pnjjMTty  in  qucRtion,  was  ihoiiglit  very  reasonable,  and, 
at  the  present  i>criod,  when  the  life  of  Mrs.  Morris  in,  aoooril- 
iDg  tooalciilation,  worth  little  ur  notliing,  nht,-  being  near  eighty- 
six  ycjrs  of  age,  aniJ  the  proi}erty  more  valuable  than  it  wa.s 
in  1813.  I  am  »tiU  willing  to  receive  the  amount  which  1 
then  8Ute<l,  with  intercut  on  the  same,  payable  in  money  or 
Htock,  bearing  an  interest  of  —  per  eent.,  payable  quarterly.  The 
stock  rnjiybe  nia<le  payable  at  such  pcritxli^a-s  the  Honorable  the 
Lcgiylature  may  deem  pro|)er.  This  offer  will,  I  U-ust,  l>econaid- 
ei-ed  08  liberal,  and  as  a  proof  of  my  vnllingnniH  to  compromise 
on  terms  wliieh  nix*  reasonable,  con.sidering  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  price  which  it  cost  me,  and  the  inconvouicnce  of  having 
no  long  fain  otil  of  tiiy  money,  wliich,  if  employed  iu  vommercial 
operatious,  would  most  likely  have  produced  better  proliLs." 

This  offer  was  not  uceepte<l  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  oauee 
was  delayed  until  1837,  when  it  was  brought  before  the  courta. 
It  was  argued  by  such  roen  as  Daniel  Webster  and  Martin 
Van  Burcn,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  by  Thomas  Addia 
Kmmett,  Ogden,  and  otliers  for  Astftr.  The  State  had  no  ease, 
and  the  mutter  wiw  decided  in  A8tor^s  favor.  Then  the  State 
consented  to  eotiipromiw.  The  famous  Astor  stock,  which  paid 
that  gentleman  alx>nt  five  hundred  ttioufiaiut  dullars,  was  issued, 
and  the  title*  of  the  possessors  of  the  lands  coufirmed, 

Tlie  most  imp<»rtant  itf  all  of  Mr.  AntorV  umlertaUings  wnis 
his  effort  at  foiuiding  the  settlement  o(  Astoria,  on  the  coa.'-t  of 
Oregon.  This  enterpri.«  has  Wn  mode  so  familiar  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  by  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  that  I  can 
only  refer  to  it  here.  "His  df«ign, "  says  a  writer  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  "  was  to  ot^auize  and  enntrol  the  fur  tride  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Pacific,  by  cjitablishing  Iniditig  \»>stA  along  tlie 
Missoari  and  Columbia  to  its  mouth.     He  designed  establish- 
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ing  a  contnil  depot  and  post  at  tlic  oioutli  of  the  Columbia. 
He  propoijod  wilding  n-giilar  supply-ships  to  the  Pacific  posts 
around  the  Horn.  By  these,  stoi>?8  were  to  be  sent  also  to  the 
Russian  estutiliHlinients.  It  was  [Mirt  of  his  plan,  if  po.ssible, 
to  obtain  ))OSS€6&ion  of  one  of  the  Sundwich  Inlands  an  a  .sta- 
tion, for  from  the  Pacific  coast  he  knew  that  tlie  Cliiuose 
market  for  his  peltries  eould  Iw  most  conveniently  reoched, 
and  thus  the  net^essity  tor  a  h>n^  and  circiiitona  voyage  be 
nvoi<led.  Instead  of  bringing  the  ftirs  intended  for  China  to 
New  York,  they  could  be  sent  fruiu  the  Pacific.  By  the  sup- 
ply-ships, toOf  the  stock  of  goods  suitable  for  the  Indian  trade 
would  be  kept  up  there,  and  the  cargoes  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  furs  sold  in  China  brought  back  to  New  York. 
T!ie  Hue  of  pijsts  acr<3ss  the  continent  would  buc<i(ne  a  line  of 
towns;  emigration  would  follow,  and  civilization  would  belt 
the  continent. 

"In  this  grand  sclieme,  Mr.  Astor  was  only  anticipating  the 
course  of  events  which,  fifty  vcarH  later,  we  are  begiuniug  to 
witn<'ss.  When  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  Government,  Mr. 
Jefl'eriion,  who  was  tlieii  Prcsitlciit,  *  considered  aa  a  great  ac- 
quisition,' 03  he  afterward  expressed  hinitjelf  ia  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Afttor,  'tlic  commencement  of  a  settlement  on  the  western 
coast  of  Aiucriea,  and  looketi  forwaixl  with  gratiticaiion  to  the 
time  when  its  descendauts  shuuld  have  spread  themselves 
through  the  whole  length  of  tliat  roast,  covering  it  wilh  free 
and  independent  Americans,  uneonnectetl  witli  us  except  by  ties 
of  blood  and  interest,  and  enjoying,  like  us,  the  rights  of  self- 
government.  '  Even  JelfcrsoD^g  mind,  wide  as  it  was,  could 
not  take  in  tlto  idea  of  u  national  unity  embracing  both  eoids 
of  the  continent;  but  not  so  tliou^lit  Astor.  The  niei*eliant 
«iw  iiirther  than  the  sluteemuu.  It  w:is  precisely  tliih  political 
unity  which  gave  him  hope  uud  chance  of  success  iu  his  world- 
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widt'  HL'lRMiifs.  Wlipn  the  Constitution  was  miopte*!,  the  chief 
source  of  apprelieusion  for  its  permanence  with  men  like  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and  other  wi.se  statesmen,  was  the  extent  of  our 
tt-.r'ton.'.  T!ie  Alleghanies,  it  was  thought,  had  put  asunder 
eoiuinunitic-jj  wlioiii  no  |wiper  oonslittiliun  wuld  unite.  But  at 
that  early  day,  when  Ohio  ^ros  the  fur  West,  and  no  steamboat 
had  yet  gone  up  the  Mississippi,  Astor  looked  beyond  the  Oliio, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  saw  the 
whole  American  territory',  from  ocean  to  ocenn,  the  domain  of 
oneunitttl  nation,  tlu;  seat  of  trade  and  industry.  He  saw  lines 
of  trading  posts  uniting  the  Western  aettlcinents  with  the  Pa- 
cific; following  this  Hoc  of  trading  posts,  ho  saw  the  columns 
of  a  peaceful  cmi^ation  crossing  the  plains,  crassing  the  mount- 
ains, descending  the  Columbia,  and  towns  and  villages  taking 
the  places  of  the  solitary  [wsta,  and  cuUivatetl  Gelds  instead  of 
tlie  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indian  and  the  trapper. 

"No  enterprise,  unless  it  be  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  engages 
more  deeply  the  public  attention  than  a  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  Paeifiu  coast.  *  The  rapi<l  settlement  of  Oregon 
and  California,  the  constant  comuiuuicution  by  steam  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  render  it  easy  now  to  feel  the  neanuss  of  that  i*e- 
;ion,  and  the  oneness  of  the  nationality  which  covers  the  conti- 
nent But  to  Astor's  eyo  the  thing  was  as  palpable  then  as 
now.  And  yet  but  two  or  three  attempts  had  then  been  made 
to  explore  the  overland  routes." 

It  would  l>e  difply  iuteivsling  to  examine  the  details  of  this 
vast  scheme  of  colonization  and  tmdCf  for  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Aslor  WDB  AS  anxious  lo  do  an  act  which,  by  building  up  the 
continent,  should  Itand  his  name  down  to  posterity'  as  a  na- 
tional l>euefactor,  as  to  increase  his  business;  but  the  limits  of 
Liiis  article  forbid  more  than  a  mere  glance  at  the  subject. 

*  Tti«  reiulcr  wtU  boar  In  mlud  Uiat  tlie  mbo\e  «)clruct  wiu  wrlu«D  in  U57. 
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A  rompauy  was  formed,  at  the  hetuX  of  \f-bicb  stotjcl  Mr. 
Astor,  untl  an  elaborate  unci  dirt'fully-arraiijjpd  ]>lan  of  0|)era- 
tions  pre|Kire<l.  Two  ex^xHlitiuus  were  (1is|)at4'hcd  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  one  by  lutul  auil  the  otfier  by  sea.  Many 
hardships  wore  eucouutered,  but  the  foundation  of  a  settlement 
was  successfully  made  on  the  Columbia.  In  spite  of  the  war 
witb  England  (1812-15)>  which  now  occurred,  the  enterprise 
would  have  been  successful  liad  Mr.  AstorVs  positive  instruc- 
tions been  obeyed.  They  were  iitterly  disregarded,  however, 
and  his  partners  and  agents  not  only  betrayed  liini  in  every  in- 
stance, but  sold  Ilia  projKjrty  to  a  rival  British  ('i^mimny  for  a 
mere  trifle.  His  pecuniary  loss  was  oi'cr  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  his  diijuppointnient  bitter  beymid  expresasiou.  Wiieii  the 
eoterprise  wxs  on  the  iwint  of  failure,  and  while  he  was  Mill 
chaHng  at  the  conduct  of  his  treacherous  subordinates,  he 
wntte  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  most  faithful  of  all  hirt  agenLs:  "Were 
I  on  the  spi>(,  and  had  the  nianageniiMit  of  afiairs,  I  would 
defy  tbera  all ;  but  as  it  is,  every  thing  depends  on  you  and 
your  fiiends  about  you.  Our  enterprise  is  grand,  and  deserviw 
Buecess,  and  I  ho|ie  in  God  it  will  meet  it,  ^f'"^y  obfecl  wti* 
vxcirty  gain  of  vionctf,  I  sbould  say,  think  whether  it  is  best  to 
save  what  wo  can,  and  abandon  the  place ;  but  the  very  idea  is 
like  u  dagger  to  my  heart.''  M'heu  the  news  of  the  final  be- 
trayal reached  bira,  be  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman :  "  Had 
our  place  and  prrtjK?rty  liecn  fairly  captured,  I  should  have  pre- 
fen-ed  it;  I  should  not  feel  as  if  I  were  disgraced," 

Mr.  Astor  remaininl  in  active  business  fijr  fif\y  yeare.  Dur- 
ing that  eutirc  |>eriod  he  scarcely  committed  an  error  of  judg- 
ment which  led  tu  a  loss  in  business.  He  was  thorough  master 
of  every  thing  pertaining  to  hi*  anidrs,  and  his  .strength  and 
■ocuraey  of  judgment  was  remarkable.  Tlii*  jiarliculars  nf  hi^ 
tnusaotiuns  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  his  mind.    His  intel- 
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leot  was  vigorous  auil  c|uiuk,  and  he  grasped  a  subject  with  a 
readiness  which  sceiuod  like  intuition.  He  was  always  ciirvful 
of  tlte  present,  but  he  loved  to  undoitukt  ciitorprisea  whieh  ex- 
tended far  into  the  future,  lie  was  a  niau  of  the  utmost  puuc- 
ttudity  in  uU  hi;3  habits.  He  ru^  earlyj  and,  until  he  was  fifty  - 
five  years  old,  was  always  iu  his  office  before  Bovon  o'clock. 
Mid  capacity  for  work  was  very  great,  so  that,  in  spite  of  bis 
heavy  labors,  he  vma  always  able  to  leave  his  oflu'e  by  two 
oVloek,  while  many  of  his  associat<«,  who  rcully  did  leds  than 
he,  were  compelled  to  renmiu  in  their  couiitiug-roouis  until  four 
or  Ave.  lie  was  noted  for  his  unvarying  calmness,  which  be 
doubtless  owed  to  his  German  temperament.  In  the  midst  of 
disaster  and  loss  he  was  cooler  and  more  cheerful  than  ever.  To 
those  who  chafed  at  tlieir  troubles,  lie  would  say,  smilingly, 
"  Keep  quiet;  keep  cool."     This  was  hiu  safeguard. 

He  was  a  devoted  citizen  of  tlie  Unite<l  Stales,  and,  though 
he  took  no  active  interest  in  [lolitics,  was  a  steady  supporter  of 
the  WIttg  party.  Heur^*  Clay  was  his  personal  friend,  and  his 
last  donntiiin  to  any  |x>litiail  cause  was  a  subscription  of  Hlteen 
hundred  dollars  to  aid  the  election  of  his  old  friend  to  the 
Presidency. 

About  the  year  lft30,  Mr.  Astor,  now  the  possessor  of  mill- 
ions, began  towithdruw  from  active  business,  wmfining  his  efforts 
ehiedy  to  such  investments  as  the  management  of  his  immen^ 
estate  made  necessary.  He  now  put  into  execution  an  enterprise 
which  ho  bad  long  oherishe<1.  M\Tien  a  poor  stranger  in  the 
city,  hr  hud  once  stopped  in  Broadway  to  notice  a  row  of  build- 
ings which  had  just  been  erected,  and  whi(!h  were  considered 
the  finoMt  in  the  t;treet,  and  had  then  made  u  vow  that  he  would 
one  day  build  a  larger  and  finer  house  than  any  in  Hrt>adway. 
He  now  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  cherished  ever 
since.    He  owneil  the  entire  block  on  Broadway,  between  Yesey 
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ftnd  Barclay  streets,  willi  tlie  exception  of  one  house^  winch  was 
the  property  of  n  Mr.  Co5t<*i',  u  iiu'rrlmni  who  had  ntnassod  a 
large  fortuno  and  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Astor  inmle  tHiii 
many  offers  for  Inn  lioii^o,  hut  the  i>td  gentleman  was  unwilling 
to  remove.  Mr.  Astor  olVercd  him  tlif  full  value  of  his  house, 
which  was  thirty  thousatul  dtilUtri;,  iiiul  iuereo.'^ed  the  bid  to 
forty  thousnnd,  but  Mr.  Costej:  was  obstinate.  At  lengtli  Mr. 
Afltor,  in  dest>air,  was  compelled  to  reveal  his  plan  to  hia 
neighbor. 

"I  want  to  build  a  hotel,"  said  he.  "I  have  got  all  the 
other  lota.     Now  name  yotir  own  price," 

Mr.  Coster  replied  thilt  he  would  sell  for  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars if  his  wife  would  cousenl,  and  that  Mr.  Astor  eould  see  her 
the  next  inoniin^.  Mr.  Astor  wds  punctual  to  the  appoint- 
ment) and  hi.-i  uifer  was  accepted  by  the  ^ihkI  lady,  wh(»  said  to 
him,  c<inde.'-eend[n[^Iy,  "I  don't  want  to  sell  the  house,  but  we 
are  such  old  friends  that  I  am  willing  for  your  fstke," 

Mr.  Astor  used  to  remark  with  great  glee  that  any  one 
^luld  ntf<)rd  to  oihibitsueh  condesceusion  after  receiving  double 
the  value  of  a  piece  of  property. 

Having  got  pnsseaaion  of  the  entire  block,  he  eommeneoil 
tlie  demolition  of  the  old  buildings,  and  on  their  site  reari-d  the 
Astor  House,  then  the  largewt  and  most  elegimt  hotel  in  the 
eoontry.  This  bulldiup;,  when  completed,  he  gave  to  his  oldest 
■on,  M'iiliam  B.  Astor. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Astor  sailed  for  Europe  to  visit  one  of  his 
daughters,  who  had  married  a  nobhMnnn,  and  remained  abroad 
until  1835.  In  tikat  year  he  was  com ]>e] led  to  return  home  by 
the  action  of  General  Jackson  with  re^rd  to  the  Bunk  of  the 
United  States.  "  He  reached  Havre/'  says  Mr.  P«rton,"when 
the  ship,  on  the  j)oint  of  rtailiiig,  had  every  stateroom  engaged, 
but  he  was  no  auxions  to  get  hotue,  that  the  eaptain,  who  bad 
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mmmandi'd  ^Iiips  for  Itim  in  former  years,  gave  u]>  to  him  his 
uwn  slutenxiiu.  Head  wiiiJa  uuil  boi.*'toroii3  sens  kept  the  ves- 
wl  bi-ating  iilM)iit  and  ta»»siiig  in  the  clmiinel  for  many  days. 
Tiie  great  man  wan  very  sick,  ami  stiU  more  alarmcil.  At 
length,  being  ijcrsuaded  that  he  should  mtt  survive  tlie  voyage, 
he  asked  the  captain  to  run  in  and  set  him  ashore  nn  the  coast 
of  England.  The  captain  dissuade<l  hiin.  The  oUl  man  urged 
his  request  at  every  opportunity,  and  said,  at  last,  '  I  give  you 
tousand  dollara  ti>  put  nie  abouni  a  pilot  boat/  He  was  wi  ve- 
hement and  impurtunatc,  that  one  day  the  e:iptain,  worried  out 
of  all  patieuce,  promised  him  that  if  he  did  not  get  out  of  [he 
ehaiinct  before  next  morning,  he  wOtild  run  in  and  put  him 
ashore.  It  happene<l  that  the  wind  cluvngetl  in  the  afternoon 
uud  wufti-d  the  i^liip  into  the  bnrad  oceau.  But  the  troubles  of 
the  sea-sick  mitliouniro  had  only  just  begun.  A  heux*}'  gale  of 
Bomo  days*  duration  blew  the  vi-KSt'l  along  tlie  western  eoast  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Astor,  now  thoroughly  i>anic-strieken,  offei'cd  the 
caittain  ten  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  put  him  ashore  any- 
where on  tiie  wild  and  rocky  ciMist  of  the  Knierald  Isle.  In 
vuin  the  captain  remonstrated.  In  vain  he  remindtd  the  old 
gentleman  of  the  danger  of  forfeiting  his  iiifluranee. 

** 'Insurance! '  exclaimed  Astor,  "can't  I  insure  your  sliip 
niy*lf?' 

"  In  vain  the  captain  mentioned  the  right*  of  the  other  paa- 
sengiTs.  In  vain  he  described  the  solitary  and  rock-bound 
coust,  and  detailed  the  dangers  and  difttcultics  which  attended 
its  approach.  Nothing  would  appease  him.  He  said  he  would 
take  all  the  res|M»nkibilily,  hnivc  all  the  perils,  endure  all  the 
consequpnccs,  only  let  him  oni*  more  fwl  the  firm  ground  un- 
der hin  feet.  The  gale  having  abntefl,  the  captain  vieldcd  to 
his  entreaties,  and  engaged,  if  the  other  paasenvcera  would  con- 
sent to  the  delay,  to  stand  in,  and  put  him  u&liorc     Mr.  Aittor 
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went  into  the  cabin,  and  pro(*pdMl  to  \mtc  what  was  expected 
U)  be  ji  draft  for  ten  thousand  dollars  in  favor  of  the  ownci'8  of 
the  ship  on  his  agent  in  Xuw  Yurk.  lie  handed  to  the  c?aptnin 
the  resnlt  of  liij^  eftbrts.  It  was  a  paper  covered  with  writing 
that  was  totally  illegible. 

"  *  What  is  tliis?'  asked  the  captain. 

"  'A  draft  upon  my  son  for  ten  thousand  dollars/  was  the 
reply. 

"  *But  no  one  ean  read  it/ 

***Oyes,  my  son  will  know  what  it  is.  My  hand  trembles 
ao  that  I  can  not  write  any  better.' 

"  'But,'  said  the  captain,  'you  can  at  leant  write  your  name. 
I  am  acting  for  the  owuere  of  the  ship,  and  I  can  not  risk  their 
property  for  a  piooo  of  i>aiK?r  that  no  one  can  read.  Let  one  of 
the  gnntleinen  draw  up  a  dratl  in  pi-oper  form ;  yon  sign  it,  and 
I  will  put  you  ashore.' 

"  The  old  goutlcman  would  not  consent  to  ibis  mode  of  pro- 
[:aeed)Dg,  and  the  affair  vms  dropped." 

Durinjf  the  last  twenty  years  of  hta  life  Mr.  Astor  lived  in 
the  retirement  of  his  family,  U*aving  even  the  greater  part  of 
the  management  of  his  estate  to  the  hands  of  othere.  He  was 
exeeniingly  fond  of  literary  men.  Irving  was  his  fricudj  and 
Halleck  his  biisiac^  raannger.  He  die<i  ot  the  qge  of  eighty- 
four  years  and  eight  months,  literally  from  old  age.  lie  waa 
buried  in  St.  Thomases  CInirch,  on  Broadway. 

His  immense  estate  was  Icfl  to  his  children,  the  bulk  of  it 
being  befjueathed  to  bis  eldest  son.  All  of  his  rehitives  were 
made  eomfortahle.  The  village  of  Wahhirf,  his  native  place, 
received  a  legacy  of  fifty  thonsjind  <lolIarp  for  the  benefit  of  its 
|Hwir.  and  an  amount  in  land  and  funds  equal  to  four  hundred 
thou^nd  dollars  wne  left  to  certain  tnistcc!?  to  estahlisli  the 
A<«.tor  Libniry  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.     Besides  these,  several 
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charitable  and  benevolent  associations  received  handsome  dona- 
tions from  him. 

His  carerr  has  Wn  related  in  these  pages  as  an  example  to 
those  who  arR  ^cekiup  to  rise  in  le^itiniiite  eommercf!.  It  is  the 
\>est  iustani-'e  un  ivci»rii  ol'  tlic  facility  with  which  success  nuty 
be  won  by  patient  and  inU>lligent  inilu-stry.  lu  his  capacity 
for  grasping  and  carrying  out  an  enterprise,  in  Iiis  prudent  and 
eoonomioal  management  of  his  business,  in  his  tact,  courage, 
sagacity,  Mr.  Aster's  example  is  one  which  will  lead  many  ht 
success,  and  none  to  injury. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  npriglit  man,  liis  transactions  were 
rigidly  honest;  bnt  as  a  man,  candor  compels  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  not  a  safe  or  adminible  model.  He  was 
utterly  devoid  of  genei-oeity.  Libenil  to  an  extreme  with  his 
own  family,  he  was  (rinse  and  hard  with  otliers.  Htr  {xiid  small 
wages  to  his  employe's,  and  uever  gave  more  tliaii  the  man  bar- 
gained for,  no  matter  what  extra  service  might  be  rendereil. 
He  carried  bis  economy  to  a  degree  of  meanness  iminful  to 
contemplate.  At  his  dfUtli,  out  of  his  vast  estate,  he  left  In 
bis  friend  ami  faithful  manager  an  annuity  of  only  two  hundred 
dollars,  whidi  his  son  increase*!  to  fifteen  lumdrefl. 

One  of  his  captains  oncO'Rueeeeded  in  siving  fnr  him  property 
in  China  to  the  amoimt  of  seven  himdrcd  thousand  dollars, 
which  had  be<«me  jeopardized  hy  the  widden  death  of  the 
iigent  in  <'hftrge  of  it.  Tliis  service  was  pin-ely  voluntary,  and 
was  one  which  reqitired  the  greatest  skill,  determination,  and 
courage  on  t]w  part  of  the  captain,  mid  Xntor  aikuowlwlged  it, 
fretjuenlly  saying:  "If  you  bad  not  done  just  as  you  did,  I 
should  never  have  seen  one  dolU»r  of  my  money;  no,  not  one 
dollar  of  it."  This  W!is  (he  only  afknowlodgnient  he  made, 
however.  Ho  was  worth  ton  million?  of  dollars,  and  the  cap- 
tain had  only  his  [my — twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year — and  a 
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family.  At  his  father's  death  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  sent  a 
coiiBtderable  sum  to  the  old  Beamun  iu  R'turn  ibr  this  service. 

"We  havD  nil  heiud  much  of  tJic  closeness,  or  rather  the 
meanness,  of  ihis  romnrkahle  man.  Tnitli  eonij>el»  us  to  admit 
(hat  he  ^tos  uot  generous,  except  to  hit*  own  kindmh  His 
Iibendit_v  bt^n  and  ended  in  hi»  own  ihmily.  Very  seldom 
during  Ins  lifetime  did  he  willingly  do  a  generous  act,  outside 
of  the  little  circle  of  his  relations  and  dcsc^>ndants.  To  get  all 
he  eouldj  and  to  keep  nearly  all  that  he  got — those  Nvere  the 
laws  of  his  being He  enjoyed  keenly  the  con- 
sciousness, the  feeling,  of  being  rich.  The  roIl-lHH)k  of  his 
possessions  was  his  Bible.  He  »canned  il.  fondly,  and  saw, 
with  quiet  but  deep  delight,  the  calalngue  of  his  property 
lengthening  from  month  to  month.  The  love  of  accumidntion 
grew  with  his  years,  until  it  niled  liim  like  a  tyrant.  If  at 
fifty  he  possesses!  his  millions,  at  sixty-five  his  millions  pos- 
seased  him.  Only  to  his  own  children  and  to  their  children 
was  he  liberal;  and  bis  lilK'rality  to  them  was  all  arranged 
with  a  view  to  keeping  his  estate  in  the  family,  and  to  cause 
it  at  every  moment  to  tend  toward  a  final  consolidation  in  one 
enormous  mass." 

Tins  is  tlie  estimate  of  his  character  formed  by  Mr.  James 
Parlon.  Mis  friend  Dr.  Coggswell  presents  him  in  quite  a 
different  light.     He  saye : 

"Mr.  Astor  lived  to  the  gootl  old  age  of  four  score  and  four 
years  and  eight  montlia.  For  some  ycai"s  previous  to  bis  death, 
whicli  hap|K*iH;d  March  29,  1848,  bis  manly  form  was  bowed 
down  by  age,  and  his  bodily  strength  greatly  enfeebled,  but  his 
mind  retained  much  of  its  original  vigor  and  brightness,  Con- 
sidering bis  extraordinary  activity  until  a  lute  periml  of  his  life, 
be  submitle<l  to  the  helplessness  of  age  with  uncommon  resig- 
nation.    W^hen  his  impaired  eye-flight  no  longer  permitted  him 
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to  read,  his  principal  relief  from  the  wearisomeness  of  unoccu- 
]>ied  lime  was  In  the  g4>cifty  of  his  frientls  and  near  relatives. 
All  wiio  knew  him  well  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
Douc  hut  those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  true  character  believed 
liim  uiinminble  and  repulsive. 

"Hie  smile  was  peculiarly  benignant  and  expressive  of  gen- 
uine kindticHs  of  liuart,  and  his  whole  manner  cordial  and  cour- 
teous to  every  one  entitled  to  his  respect.  There  was  something 
so  impressive  in  Ids  appearance,  no  one  r'ould  stand  before  him 
without  feeling  that  lie  was  iu  the  presence  of  a  superior  intel- 
ligence. His  deej),  sunken  eye,  beneath  his  overarched  brow, 
denoted  the  prophetic — it  might  almost  be  said  the  Inspired — 
mind  witliiu.  AUImugh  he  lived  many  years  beyond  the  age 
when  tlio  grasshop[>er  is  a  burden,  and  was  the  victim  of  much 
suffering,  he  did  not  murmur,  nor  did  he  become  unreasonable 
and  peevish.  He  was  not  wont  to  talk  much  on  the  subject 
of  ifligion,  or  freely  communicate  his  views  In  relation  to  the 
life  beyond  the  grave;  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  sueh 
trunquillity  us  he  e.\hibite<t  iu  his  near  approach  to  it  must 
have  1>ecn  derived  from  'that  peace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  aMmy.'" 

Perhaps  a  medium  between  Mr.  Parton's  bitterness  and 
Dr.  Coggswell's  enthusiiism  will  be  as  correct  an  estimate 
of  his  personal  cliaracler  as  can  be  formed.  It  Is  a  singular 
fart  that  Mr.  Astor  manage«l,  in  spite  of  the  closeness  which 
marked  his  operations,  in  spite  of  the  small  wages  he  paid,  to 
inspire  his  employ6»  with  a  seal  in  his  service  that  made  them 
willing  to  imdcrtakc  any  thing,  to  endure  any  amount  of  labor, 
for  him. 

"He  cmcc  lowt  wiventy  thousand  dollars  by  committing  a 
plpce  of  petty  injusttw  toward  his  best  captain.  This  gallant 
sailor,  being  notified  by  an  insuraoce  office  of  the  necessity  of 
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haviug  a  chronometer  on  boanl  his  ship,  spoke  to  Mr.  Astor 
on  the  subj^-ct,  who  atlviscd  the  captain  to  buy  one, 

'**BuV  said  the  captain,  '  I  have  no  five  hundred  dollars  to 
spare  for  such  n  purpose;  the  chronometer  should  belong  to  the 
ahip.' 

"'Well/  said  the  merchant,  'you  need  not  pay  for  it  uow; 
pay  for  it  at  your  convenience.' 

*'The  captain  still  objecting,  Astor,  after  a  prolonged  hig- 
gling, authorized  him  to  buy  a  chronometer  and  charge  it  ta 
the  ship's  account,  which  was  done. 

"Sailing  day  was  at  hand.  The  ship  was  hauled  into  the 
stream.  The  captain,  as  ia  the  custom,  handed  iu  lus  account. 
Astor,  subjecting  it  to  his  usual  close  scrutiny,  observed  the 
novel  item  of  five  hundred  dullnrs  for  the  chronometer.  He 
objected,  averring  that  it  was  tuiderstootl  between  them  that 
the  captain  was  to  pay  for  the  instrument.  The  woithy  sailor 
recalled  the  conversation,  and  tirmly  held  to  his  recollection 
of  it.  Astor  infiisling  on  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  the 
[captain  was  so  profoundly  disgusted  that,  important  as  the 
command  of  the  ship  was  to  him,  he  resigned  his  post. 
Another  capt^iin  wns  soon  found,  and  the  ship  sailed  for  China. 

"Another  house,  which  was  then  engaged  in  tlie  Cliina  tmde, 
knowing  the  worth  of  this  'king  of  captains,'  ns  Astor  himself 
used  to  style  him,  bought  him  a  ship  and  ilii^patched  lum  to 
Canton  two  months  after  the  departure  of  Astor's  vessel.  Our 
cflptniu.  put  upon  his  mettle,  employed  all  \\U  skill  to  arcelcrato 
the  s|teed  of  his  ship,  and  had  such  success  that  lie  reuchod  New 
York,  witli  a  full  cargo  of  tea,  just  seven  ihiys  after  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Astor's  ship.  Astor,  nut  ex|>ecting  another  ship  for 
months,  and  therefore  sure  of  mouo[»oli£ing  the  market,  had 
not  yet  broken  bulk,  nor  even  taken  ofi*  the  hatchwavfi.  Our 
captain  arrived  on  a  S:itunlay.     Advertisements  and  handbills 
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were  immediately  issued,  and  on  tlie  Wednesday  morniug  fol- 
lowing, as  the  custom  then  was,  the  nuction  sale  of  the  tea 
began  on  llie  wharf — two  barrels  of  punch  contributing  to  the 
eelal  and  hilarity  of  tlic  occasiou.  The  cargo  was  sold  to  good 
advantage,  aud  the  market  was  glutted.  ^Vstor  loet  in  conse- 
quence the  entire  prolitd  of  the  voyage,  not  less  than  the  sum 
previously  named.  Meeting  the  captain  some  time  after  in 
Broadway,  he  said : 

^^'I  bad  better  have  paid  for  that  chronometer  of  yours.'" 

Yet  he  could  do  a  kiud  act  when  he  was  in  the  huraM-. 
When  he  was  poor  aud  struggling  for  fortune,  he  had  a  friend 
in  the  city  named  Pell,  a  cnachraaker.  As  he  advanced  in 
the  world  he  lost  sight  of  his  friend.  One  day  a  young  man 
called  on  him  to  ask  if  he  would  sell  one  of  his  leases  which 
he  (the  visitor)  then  held,  He  replied  promptly  and  decidedly 
that  he  would  not  st'U. 

"  But  what  li  your  name?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  Pell/' was  the  reply. 

"Poll — Pell — "  said  the  old  man,  hesitating  a  moment,  "I 
knew  a  man  by  that  name  once;  he  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
but  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years." 

"That  man,''  said  the  visitor,  "was  my  father." 

"  Indeed."  exclaimed  the  old  man,  warmly;  "your  father? 
Why,  he  used  to  give  mo  rides  in  \m  coaches.  How  T  should 
like  to  SCO  him." 

Then  pausing  a  moment,  and  smiling  a^  he  recalled  the  past 
to  his  mindj  he  naid: 

"You  shall  have  the  lease,  young  man.  Go  home,  have  the 
jiaiiers  drawn,  come  ticrc  at  clcvni  o'clock  on  Thursday,  and 
I'll  sign  them.     But  don't  put  in  any  coDsidcration." 

The  eugageiucat  wns  kept  punctually  by  both  parties. 

"Have  you  got  the  [Mviwrs?'*  asked  the  merchant,     "Did 
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you  put  in  the  consitleratiou?  Well,  let  it  be  oue  hundred 
dollars.  Have  you  got  the  muuey  about  you::'  Well,  no  mai- 
ler, Bruoe  will  kccji  tliu  li-nse  till  you  oome  and  pay.  I*ve 
given  you  two  tboiisand  dollur^s  young  man.  Don't  yon  buy 
any  ntore,  for  X  i»lia'u't  do  it  again.  Tou  tell  yuur  father  that 
I  remember  him,  and  that  I  have  given  you  two  thousand 
dollars." 

Mr.  Artor  denrly  Ukeil  a  joke,  and  oecasionally  indulged  in 
a  ely  bit  of  humor  himself.  On  one  occasioa  a  committee 
called  Ufmn  him  to  solicit  a  donation  for  some  charitable  object. 
The  old  man  took  the  subscription  list,  aud,  after  examining 
it,  signed  it  and  gave  the  committee  a  check  for  fifty  dollars. 
They  had  expected  much  more,  and  one  of  them  ventured  to 
say: 

"We  did  hope  for  more,  Mr,  Astor.  Your  son  gave  us  a 
hundred  dollars." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  old  man,  drily,  "William  has  a  rich 
father.     Mine  was  very  poor," 
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ALEXANDER    T.    STEWART. 


iN  the  ypar  1818,  a  European  vessel  anchored  in 
the  harlwr  of  New  York,  after  a  long  and  woary 
voyage  fi-om  the  Old  "World.  She  brought  many 
passengers  to  the  young  metro[Kili8,  the  majortfy 
of  whom  ainw.  with  the  intention  of  seeking  for- 
tunes in  tliis  land  t»f  promise. 

Among  them  was  a  young  Irishman  who  had  left  his  home 
in  liis  native  laml  to  seek  in  America  the  means  of  bettering 
his  condition.  ThU  was  Alexander  T.  Stewart.  He  was  the 
Bon  of  Scotch-Irisli  parents,  and  was  Imm  in  Belfast  in  1802. 
Being  only  three  years  old  when  his  father  died,  hia  graudfiither 
took  charge  of  him,  and  provetl  a  kind  and  judicious  guardian. 
As  he  was  designed  for  the  niinistr\-  by  his  relative,  and  as  his 
own  tastes  inclined  him  to  that  profession,  he  was  given  a  good 
oomnion  school  education,  and  pluee<1  at  college,  where  he  made 
favorable  progress  in  his  class.  He  was  particularly  successful 
in  the  classics,  aud  retained  his  relish  for  them  all  hifi 
life. 

During  his  Boctrnd  term  his  grandfather  died,  and  he  was  by 
thiscvent  obliged  to  leave  college.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing the  ministn.',  he  embarked  for  America,  determined  to  make 
a  fortune  in  the  New  World.     He  came  sufBciently  supplied 
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with  ready  money  to  insure  him  against  immediate  \raDt,  aiul 
with  It'ttcrw  of  ititrnductiun  which  at  on(«  secured  him  an  ex- 
cellent eoeiai  position. 

After  trviiiif  in  vain  for  s(«uu  time  to  sceure  eniploynjeiit  iu 
a  hu>iine?>8  liuut>ej  he  ubtuined  a  po^itiou  u&  us^istaiiL  in  ii  eom- 
mereiul  school.  This  he  soon  resigiie<l  for  a  hiniilur  place  in  a 
more  ccU>brat(?iI  school.  His  salary  hero  was  $300,  which  was 
cousidercil  ample  compeusation  in  tliose  days. 

Not  wishing  to  continue  in  this  etueer,  however,  he  opened  :i 
small  ititail  drj*  goods  store  in  New  York,  and  began  busiiu-sb 
on  a  humble  scale.  Here  he  remained  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  manifesting  no  extraordinary  basiness  capacity,  and  in  no 
way  distinguished  from  the  many  small  dealers  ai-ound  him. 
Upon  reaching  his  niiijority  he  returned  to  Ireland,  l<i  hx^k 
after  tlie  inheritance  Icfl  hiru  by  his  grundi:ither.  Thcunionnt 
which  thus  came  to  him  was  nearly  one  thou^iiaud  pounds,  and 
the  greater  i>art  of  thLs  he  invested  iu  '*  iuscrtlona^'  and  "scol- 
lop trimmings,'*  which  he  shipped  to  America  by  tlie  vcflsol  in 
which  he  returned.  He  rented  a  little  sttire,  on  his  rvtuni,  at 
283  Broadway,  and  there  di&jdayed  his  stock,  which  met  with 
fl  ready  sale  at  a  fair  profit. 

Without  mercantile  experience,  and  possessing  little  advan- 
tage, save  his  own  Scoteh-Irish  energy  and  courage,  Mr. 
Stewirt  fitartfd  boldly  on  what  proved  the  rond  to  fortune.  No 
young  merchant  ever  workeil  harder  than  he.  From  fom-toeu 
to  eighteen  hours  cju'li  day  were  given  to  liis  business.  He  was 
his  own  book-keeper,  Knlcsraan,  and  ])ortcr.  He  could  not 
afford  to  employ  help.  Credit  was  hard  to  obtain  in  those 
days,  and  young  merehunts  were  not  favorites  with  those  wh(» 
bad  such  favors  to  bestow,  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the 
least  ^vnred,  inasmunh  ns  be  waM  almost  a  total  stranger  to  the 
bnsinoea  community  in  which  he  tiveil.     He  kept  a  small  stock 
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of  goods  on  hand,  which  lie  purchased  for  cash  chiefly  at  the 
auction  i^ales.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  these  rtales.  and 
his  purchases  wi>rc  invariably  "sample  lots" — tliat  is,  collec- 
tions of  small  ipmnHti(4  of  viirious  nrti«'h*s  thrown  tn<ri»ther  In 
confusion,  and  sold  in  hca]»»  for  what  tlioy  ^vouhl  brirt^r.  He 
had  these  purehuses  conveyed  to  his  store,  and  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  over,  he  and  his  mfe  would  take  these 
"sample  lots,"  and  by  carefully  assorting  theiu,  bring  or- 
der ont  of  the  confusion.  Every  article  was  [mtiently  gone 
over.  Gloves  were  redrcswd  and  smoothed  out,  laoos  pitswed 
free  from  the  creiisos  which  oireless  Ijidders  had  twisted  into 
them,  and  hose  utade  to  look  as  fresh  its  If  they  had  never 
been  handled.  Each  article  t>eing  gooti  in  itself,  was  thus  ns 
stored  to  its  original  exctllenoe.  The  goods  were  then  ap- 
ranwpit  in  their  proper  places  on  the  shelves  of  the  store,  and 
by  being  offered  at  a  lower  price  than  that  ohiirgcd  by  retail 
dealers  elsewhere  in  the  city,  met  with  a  ready  sale.  Even  at 
this  low  price  the  profit  was  great,  since  they  had  beeu  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  trifle.  For  six  years  Mr.  Stewart  continued 
to  conduct  his  business  in  this  way.  actiuiring  every  day  a 
larger  and  more  profitable  trade.  Here  he  laid  down  those 
principles  of  business  and  personal  integrity  from  which  he 
never  departed,  and  which  led  to  the  honorable  position  of 
which  only  death  could  deprive  him. 

"His  first  ni\e  was  konesfif  between  seller  and  buyer.  His 
carecrwaaaperfoct  exemplification  of  Poor  Richard's  maxim: 
'Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  nnd  of  the  poet's  declaration: 
'Nothing  can  need  a  lie.'  His  interest  oonsortwl  with  his  in- 
clination, his  policy  with  his  principles,  and  the  business  with 
the  man,  when  he  determined  that  the  truth  should  he  told 
over  his  counter,  and  tluit  no  misrepresentation  of  his  goods 
should   be  made.     He  never  asked,  lie  never  would  suffer,  a 
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clerk  to  inwrt'present  the  quality  of  hisraercliautliso.  Clerks 
who  had  beeu  educated  at  other  stores  to  eheat  cu.st4)iner8j  and 
then  to  laugli  off  the  transacrion  au  'cuteneas/  or  defend  it  aa 
'dianioiul  cut  dianiniul, '  found  uo  such  sUpshotl  mordlity  at 
Stewart's  little  etore,  ami  learne<I  fiT.nkiies.'i  and  fairness  in  rep- 
resentation at  the  peril  of  tlUiiii^s:iI.  Tlicir  employer  asked  no 
gain  from  deceit  in  trade.  Ou  his  part,  too,  in  buying,  he 
rarely  gave  a  seller  a  second  opportunity  to  misrepresent  goods 
to  him. 

"A  seo<uid  innovation  of  the  young  dry  goo<ls  dealer  was 
selling  at  one  price — a  (custom  which  lias  also  lasted  without 
intermptiou,  and  which  has  spi^ead  to  all  the  great  houses.  He 
fixed  his  price,  afler  careful  consiitcration,  at  what  he  thouglit 
the  goods  could  and  would  brin^,  and  wntdd  not  deviate  from 
it  tor  any  haggling,  or  to  suit  individual  oases.  Of  course,  hu 
followed  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  marked  his  gn<xl8 
ap  or  down  in  accordance  with  it;  but  no  ditference  in  the 
price  waa  made  to  different  people.  Perhaps  those  who  had 
some  art  in  'beating  down'  prices  were  offended,  but  people  in 
general  were  pleased. 

"  The  thinl  principle  he  adopted  was  that  of  ca&fi  on  cte- 
iivery.  It  is  said  that  his  own  early  cxiwrieaee  of  buying  on 
credit,  and  selling  on  credit,  drove  him  lo  this  rule. 

"A  fourth  principle  with  him  was  to  conduct  business  aa 
business — not  as  sentiment.  His  aim  whs  houoruble  profit, and 
he  bad  no  purpose  of  oonfusing  it  by  extraneous  considera- 
tions." 

While  still  enj^ttged  in  his  first  struggles  iu  hiu  little  store, 
Mr.  Stewart  found  himself  ctdled  on  to  make  urrangemeuts  to 
pay  a  note  wliich  would  soon  become  due.     It  was  f» 
«derable  sum,  and  he  had  neither  tlie  money  nor  the 
borrowing  it.     It  was  u  time  when  tht»  mercantile  ' 
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of  New  York  i-egard&d  a  failure  to  pay  a  note  as  a  crime,  and 
Vchcii  such  a  failure  was  sure  to  bring  ruin  to  any  new  man. 
Mr.  Stewart  knew  this,  and  felt  that  he  ranst  act  witli  grrater 
reisoluiiiiu  and  daring  than  he  had  ever  before  exhibited,  if  he 
would  save  biinsolf  from  disiiouor.  To  meet  tlie  crisis  h^ 
adoptefl  a  bold  and  skillful  maneuver.  He  marked  down 
every  article  in  his  store  far  below  the  wholesale  price.  This 
done,  he  had  a  number  of  handbills  2»rinted,  announcing  that 
lie  would  sell  off  his  entire  stork  of  goods  below  cost,  witliin  a 
given  time.  Hl-  scattered  these  handliills  broadcast  through 
the  city,  and  it  was  not  long  before  purcliasers  began  to  flook  to 
his  store  to  secure  the  great  bargains  which  his  advertisements 
oflTeped  them.  His  terms  were  "cash,"  and  he  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  selling.  I^urchascrs  found  that  tliey  thus  secured  the 
best  poo<ls  in  the  market  at  a  lower  figure  than  they  had  ever 
been  ofl'eretl  U'fore  in  New  York,  and  each  one  was  prom|>t  to 
advise  relatives  aud  friends  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favor- 
able opportunity.  Customers  were  plentiful;  the  little  Brtmd- 
way  store  was  thronged  all  day,  and  long  betbrc  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  he  had  fixe*l  for  the  duration  of  his  sales,  Mr. 
Stewart  found  his  shelves  empty  and  his  treasury  full.  He  jiaid 
his  note  with  a  part  of  the  money  he  had  thus  received,  and 
with  the  rest  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of  gootls.  He  was  fortimate 
in  hiri  purcha^ics  at  this  time,  for,  as  the  market  was  extremely 
dull  and  reiidy  money  scarce,  he,  by  paying  cash,  bought  his 
goods  at  w.ry  low  prices. 

The  energ)',  industry,  patience,  ond  business  tact  displayed 
by  Mr.  Stewart  during  these  first  years  of  his  commercial  life 
brought  him  their  sure  reward,  and  in  1828,  just  six  yenrs  after 
commencing  business,  he  found  his  little  store  too  small  and 
humble  for  (he  large  and  fiuHliionable  trade  which  had  come  to 
him.     Three  new  stores  liad  just  been  erected  on  Broadway,  Iw- 
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tween  Chambers  and  Winreii  Streets,  and  he  leased  the  smallest 
of  these  and  moved  into  it.  It  wils  a  modrat  building,  only 
three  stories  high  and  hut  tiiirly  fi'ct  docp,  bnt  it  wiv*;  n  great 
improvement  on  hl.-<  original  plaw.  He  was  enabled  to  fill  it 
with  a  largor  and  more  attractive  stock  of  gooiJs,  and  his  biiai- 
nesB  was  greatly  benelitcd  by  the  change.  He  remained  in  thiti 
store  for  four  yearii,  and  in  18li2  removed  to  a  two-story  buihl- 
jng  locatc<i  on  Broadway,  between  Murray  and  Warren  Streets. 
Soon  aft^i*  occupying  it,  he  was  compelled,  by  tbo  growth  of  his 
business,  to  add  twenty  feet  to  the  depth  of  the  store  and 
a  tliird  story  to  the  building.  A  year  or  two  later  a  fourth 
btory  was  added,  and  in  1837  n  fifth  story,  so  rapidly  did  he 
proj?i>er. 

His  trade  was  now  with  the  wealthy  and  fa.iihionabic  class  of 
lliG  city  He  had  surmounted  all  his  early  diiheultie^,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  splendid  fortune  wliieh  he  has  since 
won.  The  majority  of  his  customers  were  ladies,  and  lie  now 
resolved  upon  an  expedient  for  inci%i8ing  their  number.  He 
had  notiowl  that  the  ladiis,  in  "shopping,"  were  given  to  the 
habit  of  gossiping,  and  even  flirting  with  the  clerks,  and  he 
adoptcil  the  exjK'dient  of  employing  as  his  salesmen  the  hand- 
soniest  rocn  he  con  Id  procure,  a  practice  which  has  since  l»e«>me 
common.  The  plan  \vaa  sucaissful  from  the  firet.  Women  came 
to  hit)  store  in  greater  numbers  than  befure,  and  *'  Stewart's  nice 
young  men"  were  the  talk  of  the  town. 

The  great  crieis  of  1837  foun<l  Mr.  Stewart  a  prospenjuft  and 
rising  man,  and  that  terrible  financial  ^torm  which  wreckeil  so 
moiiy  of  the  best  of  the  city  firms  did  not  so  much  as  leave  its 
mark  on  him.  Indeed,  while  uther  men  were  failing  all  around 
him,  he  was  coining  money.  It  had  always  been  Iiii*  liabil  to 
watch  the  market  closely,  in  onler  lo  protit  by  any  sudden 
change  in   it,  and  his  keen  sagacity  enabled   him  tu  see  the 
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approach  of  the  storm  lung  before  it  broke,  and  to  prepare 
for  it. 

He  at  onec  marked  dowu  all  his  gooils  as  low  as  possible,  and 
begau  to  "sell  for  cost,"  originating  the  system  which  is  now  so 
popular.  The  prices  were  very  low,  and  the  goods  of  the  l>est 
quality.  Kvery  body  complained  of  the  hard  times,  and  all 
were  glad  to  save  raont^*  by  availing  themselves  of  "Stewart's 
bargains."  In  this  way  he  carrie*!  on  a  retail  cash  trade  of  five 
thousand  dolbrs  per  day  in  the  roidst  of  the  most  terrible  msifl 
the  country  has  ever  seen.  Other  merchants  were  reduced  to 
every  possible  e.\[jetlient,  and  werecom|)elleil  to  send  their  fpXHh 
to  auction  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  so  great  was 
tlieii*  need  of  ready  money.  Stewart  attendctl  all  those  auctions 
regularly,  and  purchased  the  goods  thus  offered.  These  ho  sold 
nipidly  by  means  of  lils  "cost  sysU^m,"  realizing  an  average 
profit  of  forty  |wr  cent.  It  is  suid  that  he  purcliased  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  silks  in  this  way,  and  sold  the  whole  lot 
m  a  few  days,  making  a  profit  of  twenty  thonsand  dollars  on 
the  transaction.  Thus  he  not  ouly  passed  through  the  "crisis," 
but  made  a  fortune  in  the  midst  of  it. 

From  that  time  ou  his  march  to  fortune  was  uninterrupted. 
Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  purchased  the  proper^ 
upon  which  to  build  hia  ^eat  wholesale  store,  and  oom- 
meuced  at  once  to  erect  a  splendid  marble  warehouse.  His 
friends  were  surprised  at  his  temerity.  They  told  him  it 
was  too  far  up  iovm,  and  on  tlie  wrong  side  of  Broadway, 
but  he  quietly  informed  them  that  n  few  years  wouhl  vimUcate 
his  wisdom,  and  see  hia  store  the  center  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing bnsiness  neighborhoofl  of  New  York.  His  predictions 
were  more  ilian  realized. 

He  moved  into  his  new  store  in  1846,  and  continued  to  ex- 
pand and  enlarge  his  business  cvei*y  year.     Some  years  ago  be 
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purchased  the  old  Niutli-StR'Ot  Dutch  Cluircli  aud  tbo  lots  ad- 
jacent to  it,  ooraprising  tlie  entire  Iilock  lying  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Sti-eeta,  Br<.>ad\vay  and  Fourth  Avenue.  When  he 
found  the  rutiill  Inide  going  up  (own^  aud  desertiug  its  ohJ 
haunts  below  Cunal  Street,  he  erected  a  fine  iron  building  at  the 
corner  ofBi-oad^vay  and  Tenth  Street,  to  whieh  he  ivinoved  the 
retail  department  of  his  buainews,  coutiiiuing  Iiis  wholesale  trade 
at  hia  old  store  on  Chambers  Street  This  new  "  upper  store" 
increased  with  tlie  business.  The  building  now  covers  the  en- 
tire block  upon  which  it  was  erected,  and  is  the  largest,  most 
oompltite^ond  magnificent  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Though  he  tuok  no  active  part  iu  [Xilitics,  he  was  too  much 
Intei'estcd  in  public  affairs,  by  reason  of  his  immense  wealth, 
not  to  watch  them  closely.  He  was  satisfied,  some  time  before 
our  late  troubles  began,  that  war  must  comc^  and  ipiietly  made  . 
contnwrts  witii  ne:uly  all  the  manufacturers  for  all  their  pro- 
ductions for  a  considtniblc  period  of  time.  Accordingly,  when 
the  war  did  come,  it  was  found  that  nearly  all  the  articles 
of  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  needed  for  the  array  had  been  mo- 
nopolized by  him.  His  profits  on  these  transactions  amounted 
to  ninny  million.^  of  dollars,  though  it  should  l>e  remarked  that 
liiK  dealing)^  with  the  Government  were  characterizod  by  an  un- 
usual degree  of  liberalily.  The  gains  thus  realize<l  by  him  more 
than  countcrbalaneed  the  losses  he  subtaiued  by  the  sudden  ees- 
futinn  of  his  Sonthern  trade, 

Siity  years  have  now  passed  away  since  the  young  school- 
teacher landed  in  New  York,  and  tlio  house  he  founded 
stands  to-tlay  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
New  "World.  In  hia  half-century  uf  active  business  life  he 
won  a  fortune  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  raillions  of  dollars.  He  gaine<l  all  tJiis  weiilth  fairly, 
not  by   trickery   aud   deceit,  nor  even  by  a  questionable 
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honesty,  but  by  &  seriea  of  mercantile  tranaactions  the 
minuteat  of  which  bears  the  itapreas  oC  Uiti  sterling  integrity, 
and  by  a  patience,  energy,  tact,  and  genins  of  which  few 
men  are  jxjssessed.  Surely,  then,  it  must  have  been  a  proud 
thought  to  him  that  he  had  done  all  this  himself,  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  and  tUut  amid  all  his  wonderful  Buecesa 
there  did  not  rest  one  Hiuglo  stain  upon  liis  good  name  as  a 
man  or  a  merchant.      • 

It  ia  said  that  Mr.  Stewart  regarded  himself  as  a  "lucky 
man/'  nttlier  limn  as  one  who  had  risen  hy  the  force  of  his  own 
genius.  A  writer  in  the  Kew  York  Herald  related  the  follow- 
ing incident,  as  ilhlstrulive  of  the  8upei'stitiou  which  this 
feeling  of  "  luck  "  1ms  given  rise  to  with  him  :  "  Wheu  he  kept 
his  store  on  15roadway,  between  Murray  and  Warren  Street*, 
there  sat  on  tl»e  sidewalk  before  it,  on  an  orange  box,  an  old 
woman,  whuse  u^teiisi^hle  occiipution  was  the  selling  of  ai)p1es. 
This  business  was,  liowever,  merely  a  pretense;  the  main  object 
being  beggary.  As  years  rolled  on,  Mr.  Stewart  became  im- 
pressed with  the  iihia  lh:tt  the  old  dame  was  bis  guardiiin  nngel 
of  good  hick,  and  this  impre&sion  took  so  firm  n  hold  upon  his 
mind  that  wheu  he  removed  to  Chaml>ers  Street,  he,  in  jverson, 
took  up  the  old  woman's  box,  and  removed  her  to  the  front  of 
his  new  cstibli^hment.  In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
faith  iu  the  Iriah  traditional  belief  in  'lucky'  and  Minhioky' 
pcTson.-*,  it  may  !«.•  mcntionwl  that,  after  the  oomplL'tion  of  the 
St.  Niotioius  Hotel  in  this  city,  un  undertaking  in  which  he 
was  largely  interestetl,  and  when  the  building  was  just  al>ont 
to  Ik!  opened  for  the  reception  of  guests,  the  niillionairc,  stand- 
ing in  the  drawing-room,  ejaculated,  'It  is  now  finishoi!;  I 
ho|>e  ltd  first  vinit^jra  may  be  lucky  p<*<>i»le.* 

''A  gcntlciuQU  present,  who  had  heard  nf  Mr.  Stewort's  «ire 
for  the  agixl  apple  vender,  reniarke*!,  'I  presume,  sir,  yon  du 
not  in  reality  cure  about  lucky  vr  nnhicky  pcrsuns;'  tu  whicdi 
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he  imrncduitf?!)-  replictl,  'Indeed,  I  (to.  There  ore  persons  who 
are  unlucky.  I  sooieliriies  o|wii  a  case  of  goods,  mid  sell  the 
first  frora  it  to  some  pcrstm  who  is  unliieky,  and  lose  on  it  to 
the  end.  I  fi-equoiilly  &ee  persons  lo  wlium  I  would  not  sell 
if  I  cculd  avoid  it.'" 

The  first  inviiknt,  if  true,  doubtless  illustratee  the  quiet 
kindness  with  which  Mr.  Stewart  watched  over  the  poor  that 
he  took  under  his  euro — ^aud  they  were  many.  He  won  his 
6UCCCS4  (oo  fiiirly  to  be  ri  believer  in  mere  htcL  Tliere  is  no 
j»ueh  thing  tis  chauce  in  tliis  world.  Muii  ure  the  archilects 
of  their  own  fortunes. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  hia  encoeea  was  t!i©  rigid 
system  with  which  he  condaetod  his  business.  He  had  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  a  time  for  eveiy  dnty,  and  required  tlie 
same  regularity  from  his  subordinates.  His  salesmen  and 
managers  were  thoroughly  verHod  in  their  duties,  and  the  more 
important  of  them  were  selected  with  great  care.  Every  thing 
worked  smoothly  under  the  master^s  eye,  and  there  was  a  penal- 
ty for  each  and  ovory  delinquency,  which  was  ligidly  exacted. 

Mr.Stewart  was  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  his  establish- 
ment His  partnei*s  relieved  him  of  the  details,  but  thegeuerul 
management  of  his  immense  business  he  tni^ted  to  no  other 
hands.  His  eye  was  on  every  thing.  He  was  familiar  with 
evGTj  detail,  though  ho  did  not  take  upon  himself  its  direction. 
He  went  to  his  business  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
stopping  first  at  his  upper  store.  He  made  a  brief  but  thorough 
inspection  there,  learned  the  general  progress  of  tho  day,  and 
then  repaired  to  his  lower  or  wholesale  store,  where  he  remained 
during  business  hours,  and  returned  homo  between  live  and  six 
in  the  afternoon,  stopping  again  at  tlie  upper  store.  He  worked 
hard,  and  was  never  absent  from  hU  post  unless  detained  by 
siokneea. 
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Hifl  time  was  valuable,  and  he  was  not  williug  to  waste  it 
Many  persons  endeavored  to  see  Uim  merely  to  gratify  their 
impertinent  curiosity,  and  others  wiuhed  to  intrude  upi^n  him 
for  purpoeeB  which  would  Kiiuply  consume  his  time.  To  pro- 
tect himsell,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  following 
CTpedient:  A  gentleman  was  kept  on  guard  near  the  main 
door  of  the  store,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  inquire  tho  business 
of  visitors.  If  the  visitor  wished  to  see  Mr.  Stewart,  the  ''sen- 
iinel"  informed  him  that  he  must  first  state  bis  business  to 
liim.  If  the  visitor  urged  that  it  was  private,  he  was  told  that 
Mr.  Stewart  had  no  private  business.  If  his  errand  met  tho 
approval  of  the  gentleman  on  guards  he  w  as  allowed  to  go  up 
stairs,  where  he  was  met  by  the  confidential  agent  of  tho  great 
merchant,  to  whom  he  was  required  to  repeat  the  object  of  his 
visit  If  this  gentleman  was  satisfied,  or  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  visitor,  he  entered  the  private  office  of  his  employer  and 
laid  the  case  before  him.  If  the  business  of  the  visitor  was 
urgent  he  was  admitted,  otherwise,  he  was  refused  an  inter- 
view. IX  admitted,  the  conference  was  brief  and  to  tho  point 
There  was  no  time  lost  Matters  were  dispatched  with  a 
method  and  promptitude  which  astonished  strangers.  If  the 
visitor  attempted  to  draw  the  merchant  into  a  friendly  con- 
versation, or  indulged  in  useless  complimentary  phrases,  after 
the  matter  on  which  he  came  liad  l>een  settled,  Mr.  Stewart's 
manner  instantly  became  cold  and  repelling,  and  troublesome 
persons  were  bumetimes  given  a  hint  which  hastened  their 
departure.  This  was  his  working  time,  and  it  was  precious 
to  him.  Ho  could  not  afford  to  waste  it  uj>on  idlers.  In 
social  life  he  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  affable. 

Tho  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Stewart's  immense  fortune  was 
inveeted  in  real  estate.    Besides  his  two  stores  on  Broadway, 
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he  owned  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  and  the  New  York  Theater, 
also  on  Broadway;  nearly  nil  of  Bloecker  Street  from  Broad- 
way to  Depauw  Row,  several  churches,  a  number  of  buildings, 
and  many  valuable  lote.  He  resided  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street,  in  one  of  the  finest 
residencos  in  the  world,  and  then  tlio  most  superb  in  America. 
He  owned  more  real  estate  than  any  other  man  in  America 
except  William  B.   Astor,   and  was  the  most  successful 

rcbant  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  liberal  in  his 
donations  to  objects  whicli  mot  with  his  sympathy.  The 
majority'  of  these  donations  were  quietly  made,  as  he  had  a 
repugnance  to  public  charities.  Ho  gave  liberally  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  during  the  war.  During  that  struggle  he  sent 
a  cargo  u£  provisions  to  Irolandt  whoro  much  di»tre8s  existed^ 
and  then  invited  as  many  emigrants  as  the  vessel  would  carry 
to  take  passage  to  America  in  her,  free  of  charge.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  availed  themselves  of  his 
offer,  and  upon  reaching  America  were  all  provided  with 
good  situations  by  him. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  care  for 
political  distinction,  but  rather  shunned  it  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  Defense  Committee  during  the  war,  and  in 
1866  was  one  of  the  .signers  of  the  Saratoga  atldres.s,  uilling  on 
the  people  of  the  country  to  sustain  the  policy  of  President 
Johnson.  His  warm  friendship  for  General  Grant  causeil  him 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  tlie  election  of  the  latter 
to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  ctindidate  for  PrcKidential 
Elet'tor  on  (he  Hf*[)nbiicim  ticket  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  wna  defeated,  with  his  associates,  by  the  Democracy. 
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Hia  intimate  relations  with  Gcneml  Graut,  together  with  bis 
vast  Hnunciul  expedience,  induced  many  persons  to  believe  that 
he  would  be  offered  a  pUiee  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Tlieseexiwctations  were  realized  by  his  nomination  to  the 
(tost  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  5th  of  Mareh,  1869, 
and  Uh  immediate  and  unanimous  coufirmutioH  by  the  Senate. 
He  was  about  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  when  it  waa  dis- 
covered that  there  exidte<l  an  old  and  almout  forgotten  law 
forbidding  any  merchant  from  bet^oniin^  tlie  he:id  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  Aa  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made,  Mr. 
Stewai't  expressetl  his  desln?  to  withdraw  from  the  |H)«itioUj  aud 
thuti  relieve  the  President  of  alt  entbarrassmcnt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  liiltcr,  wishing,  if  possible,  to  retain  him  in  the 
Cabinet,  iir<reil  him  to  delay  hi^^  action,  with  the  hope  that 
llio  d!ffi(--ulty  might  be  obviate<l.  Willing  to  oblige  liis  friend, 
and  anxioii!*  to  ^^Tve  the  country,  Mr.  Stewart  consenieil  to 
do  tliis,  but  finding  that  certain  persons  %rere  i>eeking  to 
ni:tke  his  nomination  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, offered  either  to  resign  (he  place  or  to  relinquish 
Ills  entire  interest  in  his  business  during  the  period  of  his 
Secretaryship,  uud  tu  donate  Wis  immense  prolits  for  that 
time  to  the  poor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  sacrifice, 
he  hopcti,  would  render  liim  eligible;  but  ilic  IVesident  was 
unwilling  to  awept  the  princely  oflTer — tlie  noblest  ever  made 
by  any  niim — and  Mr.  Stewart  finally  withdrew  frf.)m  the 
contest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  would  have  been  the  best 
Secretary  that  could  have  hccn  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Trefts- 
Dry.  Hii}  great  financial  exj>erienoc  and  hia  unqueistioneil 
ability  were  better  tpialifit^ations  than  those  |Ki88essed  by  any 
politician  in  the  land.  Porlnqw  ihc  licst  proof  of  the  satisfac- 
tion  which   hit*  appointment   produi-ed    in   the  minds  of  the 
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chinking  men  of  the  conntry  is  the  manner  in  which  the  news 
nfTectfd  lite  money  market.  GolU  iell  sid  soon  as  tlie  announoe- 
tueut  wHfi  ninile. 

Few  strongera  ever  go  to  New  York  and  depart  without 
visiting  Stewart's  iiiinous  store  ut  the  eornor  of  Tenth  Street 
and  Broadway.  The  lower,  or  wholesale  atore,  ia  far  moi'e  im- 
portant to  its  owner;  but  it  conducts  its  operations  exchii>ively 
with  dealers,  and  in  soch  a  qniet  and  systematic  way  that  it 
socmii  to  attract  but  Uttle  attention  aiuon^  tlie  masses.  It  ig 
the  npper  or  retail  store  tliat  is  the  wonder  of  the  great  city  in 
which  it  is  loaitcd. 

It  is  constructed  of  iron,  in  the  style  of  arcade  upon  arcade, 
and  is  lighted  by  numcrotis  windows.  It  fronts  two  hundred 
feet  on  Broadway,  and  tin-ee  hundred  fuet  on  Niuth  and  Tenth 
Streets.  It  covers  an  area  of  nltout  two  acrw,  i.s  live  st^irics 
and  an  attic  in  height,  and  has  two  ceUarii  underneath.  It  is 
warmed  by  steam,  and  contains  several  stcani-cngiues  for  hoiRt- 
iDg  goods,  running  tlic  machines  employed  in  the  mauufactui'- 
iog  department,  and  forcing  water  into  the  immense  tank  at 
the  top  of  the  huUding.  Six  elevators  and  several  handsome 
stairways  connect  the  various  floors.  Three  of  the  elevators 
arc  nsed  for  conveying  customers  up  and  down,  and  the  others 
for  hoisting  and  lowering  gfXMls.  The  building  is  lighteil  by 
several  thousand  gas  jets,  which  are  all  set  aflame  simuN 
tttneoasly  by  electricity. 

The  various  fliM>rs,  with  the  exception  of  the  flrst,  are  broken 
only  by  a  rotunda,  which  extends  to  the  roof,  and  is  inclosed 
at  each  floor  by  a  massive  iron  balustrade.  Leaning  over  one 
of  t)iese  balustrades,  and  looking  up  or  down,  the  sight  is 
brilliant  and  attractive.  Thousands  of  [jersons'aro  scattered 
itbout  the  floors  muking  purirhasc-s.  Hundreds  of  clerks,  sales- 
men,  and  cash  boys  are  busy  serving  them,  and  the  buz  and 
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hum  of  hunian  voices  under  the  vast  roof  sonnds  like  the 
di-ouiug  of  a  hive  of  bees. 

The  service  of  tins  immense  establishment  is  arranged  as 
follows:  There  is  one  general  superintendent,  with  nineteen 
osaistautji,  each  of  wliyiii  is  at  tlie  head  of  a  department.  Niue 
Cfl&liiers  receive  and  |uy  out  money ;  twenty-five  book-keepers 
keep  the  record  of  the  day;  thirty  tislwrs  direct  purcliastTs  to 
the  depai'tment  lliey  seek ;  two  hundred  cash  boys  receive  the 
money  and  bring  back  tlic  cliange  of  purchasers;  four  hundred 
and  seventy  clerks,  a  few  of  whom  arc  females,  make  the  .sales 
of  the  day ;  fifty  iH)rters  do  the  licavy  work,  and  nine  hundred 
seamstresses  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  department. 
Besides  these,  there  are  usually  alwut  five  hundred  other  per- 
sons employed  about  the  establishment  in  various  capjieities, 
bringing  the  total  strength  of  the  personelle  of  the  house  to 
tweuty-two  hundred. 

The  aoeouuts  of  each  department  are  kept  separate,  and  the 
sales  of  each  for  the  day  constitute  a  separate  return.  These 
sales  will  average  something  like  the  following  figures: 

Silks $1,').000 

Dresa  goods 6,000 

HtMiina S.OOO 

Laces 2,000 

SbawU 2,500 

Suite 1,000 

Ctlicoe* 1,500 

Velvet!" 2,000 

GloToa 1,000 

Fnts 1,000 

Hoflioiy 600 

boys*  clnthing 700 

Notiona 600 

Embroideriea 1,000 

CarjieiH                            . 5,500 
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The  total  daily  receipts  avoragc  $BO,0()0,  and  hove  been 
known  to  amount  to  $87,000. 

Sularira  of  subortlmate  clerks  range  from  85  to  ?25  prr  wcok. 
The  cash  boys  receive  S5  per  ^vcek.  IT  not  lined  for  tniscon- 
iluct  tliey  rcctivo  a  rewanl  of  $1  ymr  laoiitli,  and  a  further  re- 
ward of  $5  at  the  end  of  each  half  year.  They  are  promoted 
as  last  as  their  conduct  and  vacancies  in  the  force  of  saleenioo 
will  allow.  Tiie  number  of  eniploy6.s  U'lng  so  hirge,  the  pro- 
prietor is  coinjwlled  to  keep  them  under  the  constant  espionaj,'e 
of  two  eiperienced  detectives,  and  each  evening  when  they 
leave  the  store  they  are  required  to  do  so  through  a  private 
door  on  Ninth  Street,  where  the  detectives  ore  stationed  to  ace 
that  none  of  them  carry  away  articlcii  which  do  not  belong  to 
them. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  establishment  in  tlie  busy 
eeason  is  very  large.  On  special  oocasioos,  such  as  0[>ening 
days,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  fifty  tboasand,  but  the  general 
average  is  placet!  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  they  represent  every 
grade  in  life.     Rich  and  poor  mingle  here  freely. 

The  floors  are  arranged  simply,  and  with  regard  to  business 
ratlier  than  for  s^how,  but  every  thing  is  elegant  and  tattteful. 
The  sub-cellar  is  used  as  a  store-room  for  goodn  in  caws.  Here 
the  fiibrics  are  opened  and  sent  to  their  departments.  The  cel- 
lar Ls  the  carjjet  sales-room.  The  first  floor  is  the  general  sales- 
room, and  is  the  most  nttracti%*e  i>lace  in  the  building.  It  is 
three  hujidretl  feet  long  by  two  humlrcd  wide,  and  is  pnivided 
with  one  hundred  aninters,  each  fifty  feet  in  length.  Behind 
these  counters  the  gootls  are  arrange<l,  with  no  effort  at  display, 
on  the  shelves,  which  rise  but  a  few  feet  above  the  coimters. 
There  is  an  abimdanee  of  light  in  all  partH  of  the  hou«;,  espi-- 
ciidly  over  the  silk  counters,  which  :ire  ju5t  under  the  roturtd:!. 
The  Ftecond  floor  is  taken  up  with  ladies'  suits,  ahawlsi  curtain 
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goods,  etc.,  and  the  next  floor  is  devoted  to  the  same  purjiose. 
The  fourth  floor  is  used  as  a  nianufuctury  for  making  up  the 
suits,  eto.,  placed  on  sale  or  ordered  by  customers;  on  the  fifth 
is  the  fur-room  and  upliolaterv  niauuluctory;  and  the  aixlh  i.s 
occupied  us  a  lauudry.  The  most  perfect  order  in  maintuiued 
in  every  part  of  the  establishment;  the  mere  direction  of  which 
requires  admiuiiitrative  ability  of  a  very  high  character. 

As  fast  a«  the  sales  are  made^  the  articles,  un1es.s  takeu  away 
by  the  purchaser,  are  sent  to  the  parcel  dask,  wluoh  i*^  located 
in  the  cellar.  This  is  the  busiest  de|iartr]ient  iu  the  house,  and 
one  of  the  moat  important.  Each  order  is  accomi>anied  by  a 
ticket  stating  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  goods,  the  price,  and 
the  address  of  the  pmrhaser.  It  is  remeasured  and  examined 
here,  so  that  any  error  on  the  part  of  the  salesman  may  be  de- 
tected and  repaired.  Errors  of  this  kind,  however,  are  rare, 
and  the  burden  of  the  labor  in  tliia  department  consists  of  mak- 
ing tlie  goods  lip  into  secure  packages  and  sending  them  to 
their  destinations.  The  tickets  <lelivercd  at  the  parcel  desk 
are  Iheu  sent  to  the  checkiug  desk,  which  is  alsft  in  the  base- 
ment, wl^ere  they  are  conqmred  with  those  delivemfl  by  the 
salcv^nicn  to  the  (ashicrs,  iiud  if  no  error  h  discovered,  the  goods 
are  sent  to  the  wagons  for  delivery. 

The  wagon  department  constitutes  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  burincas.  The  vehicles  and  horses  tire  urcounnodnted  in 
a  fine  stable  on  Amity  Street,  near  Broiulway.  The  building 
was  formerly  a  Baptist  cluin-h,  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Williams.  When  the  congregation  went  higher  up 
town,  thej'  sold  the  old  church,  which  found  a  purchaser  tn  Mr, 
Stewart  He  converted  it  into  a  stable,  and  afterward  more 
than  doubled  its  size.  The  fltwr  was  taken  up,  a  sewer  built 
to  carry  oiF  the  ^raste  wati*r,  and  the  place  pavnl  with  brick 
and  oemcot.     It  is  now  one  of  the  best  stabU-s  in  the  city.     It 
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contains  over  forty  horses,  and  five  grooms  arc  on  hand  to  at- 
tend to  them.  There  are  eight  wagons  eiuployej  at  the  up- 
town store  to  deliver  p5»rcels  to  purchasers,  wliilc  tliirteen  single 
wagons  arc  used  by  the  lower  store  to  cart  single  cases  around 
town.  In  addition  to  thesoj  there  are  ten  double  trucks  to  haul 
heavy  gooils.  Twenty-seven  drivera  are  euiployetl,  and  thirteen 
hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  filly  tons  of  hay  are  fed  out  during 
a  year.  The  place  is  in  charge  of  a  wutchmau  at  night,  and 
during  the  day  is  niauaged  by  a  superintendent.  At  half-past 
eight  the  trucks  report  at  the  down-town  store,  and  remain  there 
nil  duy.  At  tlie  same  moment  cue  uf  the  light  wagons  is  dis- 
patched  to  the  retail  store,  and  at;  ouec  takes  out  tlio  early  sales. 
In  an  hour  another  wagon  follows  it,  and  thU  course  is  pursued 
all  day  until  six  o'clock,  when  the  last  wagon  takes  the  last 
lies.     By  this  system  purchasers  receive  their  pure*  Is  with  dis- 

^■pateh,  and  the  iramena?  buesinefts  of  the  day  in  outiifly  tinieihed. 
Every  week  the  superintendent  of  the  stuhlc^  makes  a  rejiort 
of  the  ctmditiun  of  the  horses  and  wagons,  and  llii&  "citable  re- 
port" is  carefully  inspected  at  head-quarters.  In  case  of  (?iek- 
or  stubborn  lameness,  the  horses  arc  sent  to  the  country  to 

'iwrnit, 

Mr.  Stewart  bad  a  farm  at  Tuckahoe,  where  the  invalid 
horece  wero  kept,  and  where  mucli  of  their  provender  was 
raised.  This  farm  waa  noted  £or  the  valuable  inarblo  quarry 
which  famished  the  stone  from  which  his  mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue  was  bailt 

The  retail  store  contains  fabrics  of  every  description  and 
price.  Tlie  wife  of  a  millionali'e  cim  gratify  licr  liiiu-y  here  tft 
ix»  utmost  limit,  while  tlie  poor  jiewing-girl  can  obtain  her  sim- 
ple necessities  at  the  same  price  which  is  demanded  fur  them 
from  the  rich.  In  the  slinwl  de|>artment,  there  are  "wraps" 
worth  OS  much  as  $4,500,  hut  not  more  than  one  or  tsyo  find  a 
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]>urchai^er  m  the  course  of  a  year.  Shawls  at  $3,000  find  a  Hale 
of  about  twenty  a  year,  auU  the  aumber  of  purchasers  increases 
OS  the  prieo  (liiniiibihLs.  The  wealthy  ladies  of  New  York  deal 
here  fxtciisivcly.  One  of  tlio  olorks  of  (he  i-stahlishrnent  re- 
ccutly  made  n  statefiiunt  that  u  fashioiiublc  ludy  rau  up  u  bill 
of  $20,000  here  in  two  months. 

Mr.  Stewart,  though  leaving  the  detailij  of  the  retail  buaineas 
ID  the  liundfi  of  Mr.  Tullcr,  tlie  general  an  pert  u  ten  dent,  yet 
kept  himself  thoroughly  informed  respectiDg  it,  and  exercised 
over  it  a  general  supervision,  to  which  its  increasing  BUoceBS 
was  due.  Ho  know  exactly  what  was  in  the  house,  bow  much 
was  on  hand,  and  how  it  was  selling.  He  &ced  the  prices 
himself,  and  kept  thorn  always  at  a  popular  figure.  Ho  is 
said  to  have  bad  an  aversion  to  keeping  goods  over  from  one 
season  to  another,  and  would  rather  sacrifice  them  than  do 
sa  Ho  had  no  dead  stock  on  hand.  His  knowledge  of  the 
popular  tosto  and  its  variations  was  intuitive,  and  his  great 
experience  enabled  him  to  anticipate  its  changes. 

"There  can  not  be  so  much  selling  w^ithout  proportionate 
bnying,  and  Stewart  was  as  systematic  in  t3ie  latter  as  the 
former.  Latterly  he  did  not  act  personally  in  making  pur- 
chases, but  trusted  to  the  Kystem  whicJi  he  had  organized  Home 
years  before,  and  which  he  fouud  to  admirably  answer  as  his 
substitute.  He  had  branch  establishments  exercising  purchas- 
ing functions  only  in  Boston  and  Pluladelphia,  in  the  United 
Stfttes;  in  Manchester,  England;  and  in  Paris  and  Lyons, 
France.  But  while  these  were  his  agencies,  his  buyers 
haunted  the  marts  of  the  whole  world.  There  was  no  center 
of  oommeroe  or  manufacture  of  tlie  wide  range  of  articles  in 
which  ho  dealt,  on  either  of  the  continents,  whore  he  was  not 
el  ways  present  by  deputy  to  seize  upon  favorable  fiuctuations 
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of  the  market,  or  pounce  upon  some  exceptionally  e:ccellent 
productions.  Ho  owned  entire  the  mauofactory  of  the  cele- 
brated  Alexandre  kid-glovo.  Ho  had  a  body  of  men  in  Poraia, 
organized  under  the  inevitable  superintendent,  chasing  down 
the  Astracnun  goat  hea\'y  with  young,  from  which  the  unborn 
kida  were  taken  and  stripped  of  their  skins,  thus  sacriBcing 
two  animals  for  every  skin  obtained  He  rilled  Lyons  of  its 
choicest  silks,  tlie  famous  productions  of  }3onnet  and  FonsoiL 
Holland  and  Ireland  yielded  him  the  first  frnite  of  their 
looms.  Belgium  contributed  the  rarest  of  her  locea,  and 
the  North  sent  down  the  finest  of  its  Bussian  sables.  All 
the  looms  of  France.  England,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States  were  closely  watched,  and  the  finest  fabrics  in  dress 
goods,  muslins,  carpets,  and  calicoes  were  caught  up  the 
moment  the  workmen  put  on  the  finishing  touches.  He 
bought  for  cash  the  world  over,  and  was  a  customer  everj'- 
where  bo  recognized  as  desirable  that  he  had  his  choice  of 
indufltrial  productions,  and  on  more  advantageous  terms  than 
his  rivals  could  purchase  what  he  left.  He  had  been  so  long 
in  the  basiness,  and  had  become  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
productions  of  different  looms  in  different  countries,  that  it 
was  his  practice  to  select  certain  mills  noted  for  excellence 
of  work,  and  take  their  entire  supply,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  there  wore  many  looms  in  the  busiest  haunts  of  the  Old 
and  New  "Worlds  that  toiled  unceasingly  on  his  account 

**By  buying  thus  largely  in  foreign  lauds,  he  was,  of  course, 
the  largest  importer  in  the  nation,  and  his  duties  averaged 
$30,000  gold  per  day.  Every  year  his  business  steadily 
increased,  and  there  was  apparently  no  practice  limit  at 
which  it  would  stop.  As  prudent  in  vast  affairs  as  other  men 
were  in  small,  he  insured  liberally,  and  had  policies  renewed 
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every  third  day  throughout  the  year.  But  while  leaning 
on  the  insurance  compauiest  he  was  utterly  independent  of 
the  banks;  he  never  asked  one  of  them  to  'carry*  him  through 
a  crisis,  and  should  sucli  a  conticgeucy  have  arisen,  there 
was  uo  biink  in  the  world  competent  to  the  task." 

He  was  of  the  medium  size,  had  light-brown  hair  and 
beard,  which  was  closely  trimmed.  His  features  were  sharps 
well  cut,  hia  eye  bright,  and  bis  general  expression  calm 
and  thoughtful.  Hia  manner  was  reservetl,  and  to  all  but 
his  intimate  friends  cold.  He  dressed  with  great  simplici^, 
but  with  taste,  and  in  the  style  of  the  day.  His  habits  were 
simple,  and  he  avoided  publicity  in  all  things.  Standing  as 
he  did  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  iuterests  of  tlie  country, 
he  afforded  a  fine  example  of  the  calm  and  dignified  manner 
in  which  a  man  of  true  merit  might  enjoy  his  legitimate 
success,  and  of  the  good  use  ho  might  make  of  its  fruita 

Mr.  Stewart  died  April  10, 1876.  The  management  of  the 
great  business  which  he  had  built  up  then  devolved  upon 
Judge  Hilton,  long  a  valued  friend  of  the  great  merchant 
Among  the  acts  of  charity  which  will  make  Mr.  Stewart's 
name  long  remembered,  was  the  presentation  of  $50,000 
to  the  suiTerers  from  the  Chicago  Bre.  During  his  tost  years 
he  took  time  to  gratify  his  literary,  artistic  and  social  tastee. 
One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that  he  would  not  have  his 
portrait  taken,  giving  as  a  reason  that  be  was  *'  such  a  com- 
monplat^e  Icxiking  little  fellow.^'  Bismarck  once  sent  his 
picture  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  asked  for  one  of  the  merchant 
in  return.  Mr.  Stewart  sent  instead  a  check  for  $1,000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  starving  population  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  Prussia. 
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tMO-S  LAWKENX'K  was  born  at  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, ou  tbe  2'2d  of  April,  1786.  His 
ancestor  came  of  a  good  English  faiiiily,  and 
was  one  of  tlie  oompany  which  sailed  from 
England  for  the  New  World  under  Governor 
Winthrop,  in  1630,  and  which,  according  to  Grahame,  contained 
"several  wealthy  and  liigli-horn  persons,  both  men  and  women, 
who  cxprcssetl  tl»eir  determination  to  follow  tnitli  and  liberty 
into  a  desert,  rather  than  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
under  the  dominion  of  sui)erstition  and  slavery."  This  Law- 
rence 8Pttlc<i  in  Watertown,  and  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietoi-s  of  the  town  of  Grolou,  which  was  founded  in  1655. 
Samuel  LawTence,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
the  fiflh  in  descent  fi-ora  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  was 
himself  a  gallant  nRi<>er  of  the  American  army  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  the  close  of  which  found  him  the  pcissesior 
of  a  small  farm,  which  yicldid  a  mwlest  siip|H)rt  fur  liis  luuiily. 
Young  Amos  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  with  none  of  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  and  with  but  a  limited  edacation,  which 
he  gained  at  the  village  schools,  and  which  was  serioiigly  inter- 
fcnil  with  by  his  delicate  liealth.  He  rcccivetl  his  final  training 
(It  the  Grotou  Academy,  to  which,  in  after  life,  he  became  a 
liberal  patron.     "As  we  children  ctmie  forward,"  he  wrote,  late 
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in  life,  "we  wore  carefully  looked  after,  bnt  were  taught  to  use 
the  talents  iutiustcU  to  us;  und  every  nerve  was  strained  to 
provide  for  us  the  ttcadciny  which  is  now  doing  tjo  much  there." 
Toward  the  dose  of  tin;  year  1799,  when  but  a  little  over  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  he  took  liis  liual  dejxirture  from  school,  and 
entered  a  store  in  the  vilbge  of  Duui«tuble,  as  clerk. 

He  reiuaiued  there  but  a  few  months,  aud  then  returned  to 
Gruton,  where  lie  obuiuetl  a  plucc  as  apprentice  in  the  store  of 
n  \[r.  Brazer.  Tins  was  the  Iiirgi*:*t  estahlishnicnt  iu  the  phu'c, 
and  conducted  a  very  impurtunt  ti-ado  with  the  couutry  for 
miles  around.  Boston  was  so  far,  and  so  difficult  to  reach  in 
those  days,  that  Groton  came  in  for  nearly  all  the  business  of 
its  vicinity  which  the  railroads  have  now  taken  to  the  city. 
Mr.  Brazer's  establishment,  which  was  known  as  a  *' variety 
store,"  came  in  for  the  best  i«irt  of  this  trade.  Every  tiling 
was  sold  there;  "puncheons  of  rum  und  brandy^  bales  of  cloth, 
Jcegs  of  tobacco,  with  hardware  and  hosiery,  shared  attention 
in  common  with  silks  and  threads,  and  all  other  articles  for 
female  use.'*  Even  me<licines  were  sold  there;  and  Dr.  Win, 
K.  Luwrenee,  the  i^n  of  our  hero,  assures  us  that  his  lather  was 
obliged  to  sell  medicines,  not  only  to  customers,  but  to  all  the 
physicians  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  who  depended  on 
this  establishment  for  their  supplies.  "The  confidence  in  his 
good  jiidi^tuLTit,"  he  adds, "  was  such  that  he  was  olWn  con- 
salted  in  preference  to  the  physician,  by  those  who  were  suflcr- 
ing  from  minor  ails;  and  many  were  the  extemporaneous  doses 
which  he  administereil  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  patient." 

The  Brazer  store  was  a  prominent  feature  in  Groton.  It 
vfta  a  place  of  general  resort,  and  close  by  was  the  tavern 
where  the  mail  coaches  stop[»cti.  Travelers  were  constantly 
passing  through  the  town,  bringing  the  news  of  tho^c  stirring 
days  when  Napoleon  was  ru^iue  over  Europe  with  his  orioteSk 
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overturomg  old  elates  and  building  up  new  ones,  and  diauging 
the  dcstiuies  nf  the  woiUI.  The  domestic  politics  of  tlie  day 
were  exciting,  and  it  i^  likely  that  tliey  aided,  together  with 
the  events  in  the  Old  World,  in  imparting  to  the  chanieler  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  the  carn;:btac££  aud  gravity  for  which  he  waj* 
noted  when  a  mere  latl. 

Mr.  Brazer  had  in  hie  employ  a  number  of  clerks,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  energy  and  business  talent  of  young  Law- 
rence made  hira  the  most  trusted  of  all.  Mr.  IJrazcr  did  not 
give  much  personal  attention  to  the  store,  and  when  he  found 
that  Ilia  young  clerk  was  so  adminible  and  reliable  a  manager, 
he  lell  the  business  entirely  iu  his  liands.  This  niu  a  po^t  of 
unusual  responsibility  ibr  one  so  young,  but  Amos  Lawrcuce 
accepted  it  promptly,  anil  labored  to  discharge  its  duties  finth- 
fully.  He  at  on{»  t.>Ktabli.slicd  the  cliaraclcr  for  probity  aud 
fairness  which  distinguished  hlui  throu{j;h  life;  his  simple  asser- 
tion yras  sufficipot  in  any  matter,  being  received  with  implicit 
trust  by  all  who  knew  him.  Ills  duties  kept  him  constantly 
I'luployed,  and  though  he  lived  within  a  mile  of  his  father's 
house,  wei'ks  sometimes  passed  without  giving  him  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  visiting  it. 

Dniukfuness  was  at  that  day  the  curso  of  New  England. 
Every  body  drank,  and  such  fier}'  fluids  as  brandy,  whisky, 
rnra,  and  gin  were  the  favorites.  Men,  women,  aud  children 
were  addicted  to  the  vice,  and  Grotou  was  no  exci'ption  to  the 
rule,  Mr.  Knizer's  store  was  famous  for  the  gcnxl  liquors 
served  out  lo  its  customerit,  aud  his  clerks  were  a^^'ure  that 
their  employer  did  not  object  to  their  helping  themselves  when 
they  felt  thirsty.  Amos  Lawrence  fell  into  the  habit  to  wbicli 
idl  were  giveu,  and  fur  mmc  time  went  along  with  the  rest; 
hut  at  leiit;tli  he  came  lo  the  coudufiion  that  such  iudnlgenoe 
was  Mrantonly  ruining  his  health,  aud  he  resolved  to  abstain 
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entire!)*.  "  ^Ve  fivo  boys,"  said  he,  years  afterwah.1,  "  were  Id 
the  habit,  every  furanoon,  of  making  a  drink  cnnipouuded  of 
rum,  raisins,  sugar,  iuitn)eg8,  etc.,  wth  biscuit — all  ]>aliitable  to 
tnit  and  drink.  Arter  being  in  the  store  four  weeks,  I  fmind  my- 
self adniunidlie<l  by  my  appetite  of  the  approaeU  of  the  hour  for 
indulgence.  Thinking  tlie  habit  might  make  trouble  if  allowed 
to  grow  stronger,  without  further  apology  to  my  scBiora,  I 
declined  partaking  witb  them.  My  first  resolutioti  was  to 
abstain  for  a  week,  and,  when  the  week  was  otit,  for  :i  month, 
and  llien  for  a  year.  Finally,  I  resolved  to  abstiun  for  the 
rest  of  my  appreulicebhip,  which  was  for  five  years  longer. 
During  that  whole  period  I  never  drank  a  si>oouful,  though 
I  ntixed  gallons  daily  for  my  old  master  and  his  cus- 
tom ers." 

At  the  game  time,  Mr.  T^wrence  delermiuc<l  thai  he  would 
not  use  tobacco  in  any  form.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  c»dor 
of  "the  weed,"  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  always  kept 
a  Bne  HaN:ana  iii  his  drawer  that  lie  might  enjoy  the  scent  of 
it;  but  he  was  totully  free  from  our  disgusting  national  vice 
in  any  of  its  forms.  In  this  respect,  as  indeed  in  all  othci's, 
he  offers  a  &ne  example  to  the  rising  youth  of  tlie  present 
geuerutiou. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1807,  Mr.  Ijawrencc  completed  his 
twenty-first  ycur,  and  his  seven  years*  ujiprent  tees  hip  witli 
Mr.  Bnizer  i-nme  to  an  end.  He  was  now  of  an  ago  to  enter 
into  business  for  himself,  and  it  was  his  intentinu  to  u|K'n  a 
small  stotv  in  Grolon,  in  connection  with  a  brother  opprcntice, 
but  before  doing  so  he  deeidwl  to  \-i8it  Boston  for  the  pur])osc 
of  establishing  n  credit.  He  peache<I  the  city  with  but  twenty 
dollars  in  his  jiocket,  richer,  he  subse»iueutly  declared,  in  his 
own  estimali*m.  than  he  ever  felt  before  or  afterward.  While 
in  the  city,  lie  received   thi-   jtrtc  of  a  clerkship  fn.>m  a  mer- 
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cautilc  house  of  gooil  standing.  It  was  entirely  unsolicited, 
and  took  him  by  surprise,  but  he  decided  to  accept  it,  and 
abandoned  hie  idea  of  going  into  business  for  himself  in  Gro- 
ton ;  and  this  act  led  to  a  career  entirely  different  from  that 
to  wiiieli  he  had  lookfd  forward. 

Bogton,  in  1807,  had  a  population  of  about  Uiirty  tbotisand, 
and  the  coramereial  position  of  the  city  was  relatively  much 
greater  than  at  present.  ITic  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  enormous,  and  was  curried  on  in  American  sliips, 
and  not,  as  at  prej^nt,  in  foreign  vessels.  The  total  tonnage  of 
American  shipping  engaged  in  this  trade  was  seven  hundred 
ihousund  tons,  and  of  this  Boston  possessed  a  fair  ttharc.  Her 
domestic  trade  was  also  important. 

"The  merchants  of  Boston  had  then  high  ]>lace5  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  world.  The  Perkinses,  the  Sargeanls,  the 
Mays,  the  Cahots,  the  HIgginsons,  and  others,  were  known 
throughout  the  world  for  their  integrity,  their  mercantile  skill, 
and   the  extent  and   beneficial  eharacter  of  their  operations. 

These  were  the  golden  days  of  Boston's  commerce 

The  .<)tandard  of  integrity  was  higli,  and  though  it  wotdd  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  there  was  not  the  nsnal  amount  of  evil 
in  the  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  no  part  of  the  world 
was  the  young  trader  more  likely  to  find  severer  judges  of 
eharacter  and  conduct,  or  to  be  better  treated  if  he  should  afibrd 
nnquestionalde  proofs  nf  capacity  and  honesty," 

It  wa3  into  this  community  that  Mr.  Lawrence  now  entered, 
and  ID  which  his  life  was  spent.  He  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
hta  employers  that,  when  he  had  been  with  them  a  short  time, 
they  astonished  him  with  the  offer  of  a  partnership.  He  was 
but  partiiilly  acqutiintctl  with  their  affairs,  but  their  manner  of 
'■nnductiug  their  business  did  not  please  him,  and  he  declined 
th*^T  offer.     His  sagacity  was  verifictl  by  the  result,     lu  a  few 
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months  the  firm  fitilcd,  and  the  creditors  appointed  him  to 
settle  tlieir  affairs,  which  ho  did  to  their  satisfaction. 

Being  now  out  of  employment,  lie  rcsolvetl  to  commence 
bustnp.ss  on  \m  own  account  in  Boetton.  He  hud  made  such  a 
ihvorablc  impression  upon  the  merchants  of  the  city  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit.  lie  rented  a  store  in 
Cornhill,  stocked  it  with  dry  goods,  and  bc^n  his  career 
as  a  merchant.  Four  months  after  this,  his  father,  who  was 
keenly  interested  in  his  sou's  success,  without  consulting  the 
latter,  mortgaged  \na  farm  for  one  thousand  dollars,  and,  re- 
pairing to  Boston,  plaaxl  the  mouoy  in  Amos  Lawrence's  hands. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  profoundly  affi-ctcil  by  this  proof  of  liis 
father's  devotion,  but  he  regretted  it  none  the  lessj  as  be  knew 
that  his  failure  wnuld  bring  ruin  to  hia  pai'ent  as  well  as  to 
himself.  "  I  told  him,"  said  he,  forty  years  later,  "that  lie  <lid 
wrong  lo  place  himself  iu  a  situation  to  Iw  made  unhappy  if 
I  lost  tlic  money.  He  told  me  he  fftiesved  I  would  nH  Iwit  il^ 
and  I  gave  him  my  note."  Mr,  Lawrence  made  a  prompt 
use  of  the  money,  and  paid  the  mortgage  nt  the  proper  time; 
but  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  loss^  as  llie  liank  on  which 
he  had  bills  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  failed  almost  im- 
mediately after  he  had  obtained  S]>ecie  for  them. 

"This  incident,"  he  said,  "  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  the 
independence  and  comfort  of  families  for  parents  to  take  pe- 
onniary  responsibilities  for  their  sons  in  trade,  beyond  their 
power  of  meeting  them  without  embarrassment.  Had  any 
Hillsb«irougU  bauk-notes  not  been  paid  as  they  were,  nearly 
the  whole  amount  would  have  been  lost,  and  myself  and  my 
fiimily  might  have  been  ruined.  The  incident  was  t>o  striking 
that  I  have  uniformly  discouraged  young  men  who  have  ap- 
plied to  me  for  credit,  offering  their  fathers  as  l>ondsmen :  an<l 
by  doing  so  I  believe  I  have  saved  some  respectable  families 
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from  ruin.  My  advice,  however,  has  sometimes  been  rejected 
with  anger.  A  young  man  who  can  not  get  along  without 
8ucli  aid  will  not  be  likely  to  get  along  witli  it." 

He  began  hLs  hiisinnsa  npou  principles  of  pnidonce  and 
economy,  which  he  rigidly  maintained  thrcnighotit  his  whole 
life.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  antieipate  liis  gaina,  and 
having  fixed  hi^  personal  expenses  at  a  certain  sum,  he  2ie\*er 
went  beyond  it.  His  system,  which  U  thus  stated  by  himself, 
is  o^eiY^d  here  as  a  safe  and  admirable  rule  for  all  pei-sous: 

"  When  I  commenced,  the  embargo  had  just  bocu  laid,  and 
with  such  restrictions  on  trade  that  many  were  indtiecd  to  leave 
it.  But  I  felt  great  confidence  that,  by  industry,  ocouomy,  and 
integrity,  I  coidd  get  a  living;  and  the  experiment  showed  that 
I  was  right.  Most  of  the  young  men  who  commenced  at  that 
period  fiiiled  by  spending  too  much  money,  and  using  credit 
too  freely. 

"  I  adopted  tlie  plan  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  mer- 
ehnndisc  bought  and  sold  each  day,  with  the  profit,  as  far  as 
practicable.  Tiiis  plan  was  pursued  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  never  found  my  merchandise  full  short  in  taking  an  ac- 
count of  stock,  which  I  did  ai  often  at  least  as  once  in  each 
year.  T  wa.s  thus  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  actual  stale 
as  a  business  man.  I  adopted  also  the  rule  always  to  have 
property,  after  my  second  year's  business,  to  represent  forty  per 
cent,  at  least  more  than  I  owed — that  is,  never  to  be  in  debt 
roaorc  than  two  and  a  half  tiincs  my  capital.  Tins  caution 
ived  me  from  ever  getting  embarrassed.  If  it  were  more 
generally  adopted,  we  should  see  fewer  &ilurcs  in  business. 
Kxcessive  credit  is  the  rock  on  which  so  many  busJDcse  men 
hnikcn." 
Mr.  I>awrence  was  very  successful  from  the  first.  His  profits 
during  liia  first  year  were  fifieen  hundred  dollars,  and  over  four 


thousuiid  during  the  secoud.  Iii  scvon  yaira  be  made  over 
fif\y  tltousatid  dullars.  He  piiid  the  closest  atteDtioo  to  tiU 
litiniDc-'iSj  und  nutliiug  ooutd  di*a\v  him  from  it  iu  working 
IkOtirs.  After  these  were  over  ho  would  take  his  pleasure.  His 
iiiiii  was  to  keep  every  thing  iu  the  luost  coruplcle  state  po»- 
siliK-.  Paring  the  6rst  seven  years  of  his  bu»inct»  lie  never 
uiiowed  a  bill  aguinst  him  to  stand  unsettled  over  the  Sabbath. 
If  he  made  a  purehase  of  goods  on  Saturday,  and  they  were 
delivered  to  him  tiiat  day,  he  always  examined  and  settled  the 
bill  by  note,  or  by  erctliting  it,  and  leaving  it  clear,  so  tlmt 
there  should  be  uo  unfiuishcd  business  to  go  over  to  the  uejct 
week,  and  make  trouble  for  his  clerks  io  cose  he  should  not  be 
at  his  post.  "Thus,"  said  he,  "I  always  kept  my  business  &e- 
fore  me,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  drive  nie. " 

The  first  years  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  mercantile  exi^nenee 
covered  the  darkest  period  of  the  hUtorj*  of  the  Republic, 
They  were  marked  by  the  erabargn^  the  crippling  of  our  com- 
merce by  the  hostility  of  England  and  France,  and  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  wliich  there  was  much  to  dis- 
hearten a  lieginuer,  even  if  he  escaiKMl  positive  los*.  Xuthing 
was  certain.  The  events  of  a  single  hour  migl»t  undo  the 
labor  of  years,  and  baffle  tlie  best  laid  plans.  Yet  he  perse- 
vered, and  went  steadily  on  to  fortune.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  keen  foresight,  as  well  as  for  his  prudence,  and  was 
always  on  the  alert  to  profit  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. 
Yet  he  abominated  sjtoculatiou.  He  averred  that  speculation 
made  mr-u  de.«peratc  and  unfit  for  legitimate  busint^^s,  and  that 
it  led  tlicni,  when  under  excitement,  to  the  oomniissioa  of  acts 
ogiiinst  whieli  their  cooler  judgment  would  have  warned  them. 
The  fair  profits  of  legitimate  but^incss  were,  in  his  opinion^ 
sore  to  rcM'ard  any  honest  and  capable  man.  His  aim  was  to 
elevate  eonimerce,  and  not  to  degrade  it.     He  introduced  into 
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Boston  (he  system  of  doublr-entn*  in  lK>ok-ko<?j>lng,  in  advance 
of  any  other  city  merchant.  He  was  prompt  and  faithful  id 
tlie  performance  of  every  contract,  and  reqinre<l  a  similar 
rouTBc  toward  himself  from  all  indebted  to  liira,  as  long  ns  they 
were  able  to  do  no.  "Wlien  they  beeanie  unfortunate,  he  was 
kind  and  generous,  ready  to  compromise  upon  the  most  liberal 
terms,  or  to  give  them  their  own  time  for  payment;  and  it  is 
iwordcd  of  him  that  he  never  dealt  harshly  with  a  debtor  who 
had  failed  in  business. 

As  long  as  such  a  course  was  necessary,  Mr.  Lnwivnec  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  his  business,  but  after  he  had  plawd 
it  on  n  safe  footing,  he  was  careful  to  rGser\*e  to  himself  lime 
for  other  duties  and  for  relaxation.  No  man,  he  said,  had  the 
right  to  allow  his  business  to  engroes  his  entire  life.  "Prop- 
erty acquired  at  such  sacrifices  lis  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
the  past  year, "  he  wrote  at  t!ie  commencement  of  1820,  "costs 
more  than  it  is  worth;  and  the  anxiety  hi  protecting  it  is  the 
extreme  of  folly."  He  never  Inst  sight  of  the  tiiot  tliat  man  is 
a  responsible,  intelligent  being,  placed  in  the  world  for  other 
purposes  than  the  niert^  iicquisitjon  of  wealth. 

In  October,  1808,  his  brother,  Abbott  Lawrence,  afterward 
fiimoos  as  a  merchant  and  statesman,  came  to  him  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1814,  ho  ^vas  admitted  to  part- 
nership, the  style  of  the  firm  being  A.  &  A.  Lawrence.  This 
partnership  was  terminated  only  by  the  dcat':.  of  the  elder 
brotlicr  in  1852.  Tlicir  business  was  the  importiition  and  sale 
of  foreign  mauufsetures,  iind  the  (irni  soon  took  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  Barton  merchants  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  t-ariOs 
of  IH16  and  1824  gave  n  new  and  powerful  impetus  to  the  nian- 
nfactun-  of  woolens  and  cottons  in  this  country,  and  the  Law- 
rences entered  largely  into  the  sale  ©f  thest*  goo<ls  on  c<mimi*- 
RioD.    In  1830,  they  became  interested  in  llie  cotton  mills  ul 
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Lowell;  ttiid  on  the  csUiblisbmcnt  of  the  Stiflulkj  Tremont,  and 
Lawrence  Cortnianiea,  as  well  us  subsequently  in  other  corpora- 
tions, they  beuime  large  proprietors.  From  this  time  tbeii 
businu-ss  as  soiling  agcnu  was  ou  the  mosal  extensive  »culc,  and 
their  iacome  from  all  sources  large  in  proportion.  Tlioy  amassed 
large  fortutuw,  and  won  names  whieh  are  the  most  precious  heri- 
tages of  their  children. 

Perhai>s  tliL*  best  exposition  of  the  principles  upon  which 
these  brothers  conducted  tlieir  conimereia!  operations  Is  found 
ID  the  following  letter  from  the  elder  to  the  younger,  written  on 
the  lltli  of  March,  1815,  upou  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Euj" 
laud  by  the  latter  un  business  for  the  firm  : 

Mt  Dkae  Brother— I  have  thought  Iwst,  before  you  go  abroad,  to 
BUjiigest  iL  few  hints  for  year  benelit  in  your  intercourse  with  the  people 
among  whom  you  ate  going.  As  a  fit^t  nud  leading  priociplu,  let  every 
trausaclion  b«  uf  llmt  pure  and  honest  character  tliHt  you  would  iint  be 
ashamed  to  have  appear  before  the  vrhole  world  as  clearly  as  to  youraeir. 
In  addition  to  the  advantages  arising  from  an  lionest  couree  of  ronduci 
with  your  fellow-uien,  there  is  the  satisraotion  of  reflecting  withio  your- 
self that  you  have  endeavored  tn  do  your  duty;  and  however  greatly 
the  best  may  fall  short  of  doing  all  they  ought,  they  will  be  sure  not  to 
do  more  than  their  principles  enjoin. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  cooscquenco  that  you  should  not  only 
RuUivate  correct  principles,  but  that  you  nhoutd  place  your  standard  of 
action  AO  high  as  to  require  great  vigilance  iu  liinng  up  to  it 

In  rpgard  to  your  butfinctss  traosaclion^,  let  every  thing  be  so  regis- 
tered in  your  booca,  that  any  person,  without  difficulty,  can  undemtand 
the  whole  of  your  concerns.     Yuu  m;iy  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  ynur  - 
pursuits,  and  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  that  your  temporal  aO'airs 
should  always  be  so  arranged  that  you  may  be  in  readiness. 

If  it  is  important  that  you  should  be  well  prepared  tn  this  point  of 
view,  bow  much  more  important  is  it  that  you  should  be  prepared  in 
that  which  relates  to  eternity  1 

You  are  young,  and  the  cnur%  of  life  fleems  0|>en,  and  pleasant  pros* 
pecta  greet  your  ardent  hopes;  but  you  must  remember  thai  the  race  is 
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aot  alwars  to  the  swift,  and  that,  however  flattering  may  be  our  pro*- 
|tectA,  noJ  liovfcver  zealously  you  may  seek  pleasure,  you  can  nerer  find 
il  except  l>y  cheris^iing  |mrt  principles  anil  practicing  right  conduct 
>ly  li6urt  ia  full  an  this  subject,  my  dear  brother,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
on  which  I  feci  the  least  anxiety. 

While  here,  your  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  meet  my  entire  a|i- 
probution  ;  but  the  ttcene^  of  another  land  mny  be  more  Ihnn  your  prin- 
ciples will  stand  ugainst.  I  say  mat/ he,  bccitusc  young  men  of  as  fair 
promise  m  youreelf  have  been  lost  by  giving  a  oranll  latitude  (inno- 
cent in  the  (int  instance)  to  their  propcojiities.  But  I  pray  the  Fatbei 
of  all  mercies  to  have  you  in  bis  keeping,  aud  pre^cn'e  you  amid 
tcmptationi!. 

I  can  only  add  my  wish  to  have  you  write  ine  frequently  and  par- 
ticularly, and  that  you  will  embrace  everj*  opportunity  of  gaining  in- 
formation. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

To  Abbott  Lawbckce. 


ASIOS  LA'W HENCE. 


In  bis  politics,  Mr.  Lawrence  wns  a  Fe<lcnilist,  ami  then  a 
Wliig.  He  served  for  one  term  in  t!ie  State  Legiitlature  us  a 
Representative  froDi  Boeton,  witU  cre<Ht  to  birnself,  but  after- 
ward avoided  any  active  {lariieipation  in  public  events.  When 
hU  nepbew-by-marriagt%  General  Pierce,  was  a  candidate  fop 
tbe  Presi<lcney,  be  was  very  miicb  gratified  per^mally  by  the 
Bclcetion  of  the  Deinocnicy.  but  dwlined  to  vole  for  him.  lu  a 
letter  to  a  frieud,  written  at  IhiB  time,  be  said :  "  I  bad  a  charm- 
ing ride  yestei'day  with  my  ncplicw,  Frnnk  Pierce,  and  told  him 
I  tbougbt  be  must  occupy  tbe  White  House  Ibo  nest  t<;rm,  but 
that  I  would  go  Cor  Seolt.  Pierce  is  a  fine,  spiriltd  fellow, 
and  will  do  his  <luty  wherever  placed.  Scott  will  be  my  choice 
for  President  of  tbe  United  States." 

Regarding  himself  as  a  sti^wnrd  of  the  richer  eommitted  to 

him,  Amos  Lawrence  was  Iil»eral  iu  bis  charities.     Duriug  llie 

t^x'nty-foor  years  of  bis  life  he  kept  on  aeeurate  account  of 

be  niu)8  he  thus  distribnted,  but  with  no  idea  that  the  state^ 
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nieut,  wbic'Vi  be  iiiteiulnl  fur  his  onii  eye  only,  would  ever  be 
made  piihlio.  Daring  this  poiiiKl  he  gave  away  six  hundred 
and  lliirty-nine  tboui^nnd  dollars.  The  grcntcr  pnrt  of  tliis  was 
given  a^vay  in  ten  years,  and  during  a  period  when  his  average 
income  wiis  sixty  thousand  dt)llars  a  year.  He  was  a  lilraral 
patrou  of  cducaliou,  giving  large  sums  to  its  extension  ;  and  it 
was  his  (h'liglit  to  assist  p<x)r  clergymen,  witliout  regard  to  de- 
uominatious.  Ho  gJivc  away  clothing,  food,  hooks,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  as  well  us  ready  money.  "  Two  rooms  in  his  bouse," 
says  his  son  aiul  biographer,  ''and  soiuutiuu's  tluve,  were  used 
principally  for  the  reception  of  useful  articles  for  distritnitioD, 
There,  wlien  stormy  weather  or  ilt-beallh  prevented  him  from 
taking  bis  usual  drive,  he  was  in  (he  habit  of  passing  hours  in 
selecting  and  packing  up  articles  which  he  considiTcd  suitatite 
to  the  wants  of  tliose  whom  he  wisbinl  to  aid."  He  did  not 
forget  the  children,  anH  many  of  bis  packages  contained  toys, 
and  Wioks,  and  other  things  calculated  to  promote  their  enjoy* 
mcnt. 

He  was  beset  with  beggars  of  all  kinds,  many  of  whom  he 
was  comjtellwl  to  refiwe.  In  his  diarj',  be  wrote  on  the  lllh  of 
April,  1849,  "AppltwUiflns  oomc  in  from  all  quarters,  for  all 
r>lyocts.  The  reputation  of  giving  freely  is  a  very  l>ad  reputa- 
lion,  80  far  as  my  jwrsonal  eomfitrt  is  concerned." 

It  pained  him  to  have  his  charities  made  public,  and  he  fre- 
quently requested  the  rDcipicnts  to  say  nothing  about  them.  He 
once  made  a  prc^^ent  of  some  books  to  tbc  Johnson  school  for 
girls,  and  ihi-  gift  U'tug  acknnwh-dged  through  tbc  columns  of  a 
ncwspa|KT,  lie  wrotc-^  Ui  ibo  principal  of  the  school:  "I  merely 
want  to  say  that  I  hope  you  will  not  put  me  in  the  newspaper 
at  present,  and  when  ray  work  is  done  here,  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  say  about  me  that  >vill  not  hurt  ray  children  and  gmnd- 
cbildren,say  on.'*    To  another  party  he  wrote:  "I  must  request 
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that  my  name  he  not  Ihriwt  forwiird,  uh  though  I  was  to  be  a 
by-wurd  for  my  vauUy.  I  >vunt  to  do  good,  but  am  sorry  to  be 
published,  as  in  the  rorent  cnst^." 

As  a  merohaiiij  Mr.  Ijiiwiviice  was  upright,  prudent,  far- 
Hfing,  sagat^ious,  and  courageous;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  patiiutic, 
piiblits^pirited,  and  devoted;  and  as  a  man,  he  was  a  sincere, 
fomcHt,  Chriblian  hui^Itand,  father,  and  friend.  Viewed  in  any 
light,  hits  ehanuter  aftbrtls  one  of  the  most  jwrfect  mtMlels  to  be 
found  in  our  liistory.  He  was  the  Christian  gentleman  in  all 
tiiingij,  eveu  in  the  mtnutcijt  detail  of  Win  bii&iue.Sj>.  His  stand- 
ard was  very  high,  but  he  came  up  to  it.  Courteous  and 
dignified  in  manner,  with  u  face  handsome  and  winning  in 
yontli,  and  gentle  and  benignant  in  age,  he  made  seores  of 
friends  wiierever  he  went,  for  it  was  a  true  index  to  his  char- 
acter. It  ia  u  aiguifioaut  and  interesting  fuet  tliat,  during  the 
hottest  pasBagetJ  of  the  old  nullifif.'jition  times,  altlmugh  his 
views  were  known  to  lie  uncompromisingly  op]Ki8ed  to  the 
attitnde  of  the  South,  he  never  lost  the  warniest  friendship  of 
some  of  the  mosi  advaneed  of  the  South  Carolina  leaden*. 
Wlien  one  thinks  of  the  friendships  that  were  wrecked  amul 
the  paeons  of  those  days,  this  faet  speaks  volumes  for  the 
|»ereonal  atlribntcs  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

He  was  a  true  American — pitnid  of  hi.s  eountry's  past,  hope- 
ful for  her  future,  and  desiring  notiiing  better  than  to  live 
and  die  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  wnt  his  children  abroad 
that  they  might  see  the  GUI  World,  and  profit  by  the  lessons 
learnc*!  there,  but  he  strove  earnestly  to  keep  tliem  true  to 
tlieir  country.  To  his  son,  who  was  traveling  in  France  in 
1829,  he  wrote: 

"Bring  home  no  foreign  fancies  which  art*  inapplicable  to 
our  state  of  society.  It  is  vcrj*  common  for  our  young  men 
io  oome  home  and  appear  quite  ridiculous  iu  attempting  to 
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introduce  their  foreign  fashiotts.  It  shouM  be  always  kcpk  in 
mind  tliat  tlic  state  of  society  is  widely  different  liero  from  tlmt 
in  Europe;  and  our  comfort  and  cliaracler  require  it  febould 
long  rcinaiu  so.  Those  who  Htrivo  to  introduce  many  of  the 
Euro^jeaii  hubils  and  fashions,  by  dieplocing  our  owuj  do  a 
serion.s  injury'  to  the  re]KibIic,  and  dcdervc  ccnaure.  An  idle 
person,  with  good  powers  of  ntind,  becomes  torpid  and  inactive 
after  a  few  years  of  induigcncc,  and  is  incapable  of  making 
any  high  effort.  Highly  imi>orUiut  it  is,  tlion,  to  avoid  this 
enemy  of  menUd  and  ninnd  im[iruvcracnt,  I  have  no  wish  that 
you  pursue  trade;  I  would  rather  sec  you  on  a  tiirm,  or  study- 
ing any  profession. 

*'It  should  always  be  your  aim  so  to  conduct  yourself  that 
those  whom  you  value  most  in  the  world  would  approve  your 
oonduci,  if  your  actions  wei-e  laid  bare  to  their  ins])(.<<;lion ;  and 
thus  you  will  be  pretty  sure  that  Ue  who  sees  tiie  motive  of 
all  our  actions  will  aecqit  the  good  designed,  though  it  fall 
bbort  in  its  accomplii^hmeDt.  You  arc  yoimg,  and  arc  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  {wril,  and  arc,  perhaps^  sometimes 
Icraptcd  to  do  things  which  yon  would  not  do  if  you  knew 
yourself  under  tile  eye  of  your  guardian.  The  blandishments 
of  a  beautiful  city  may  lead  you  to  forget  tlmt  you  nr«  always 
surronnded,  supportcrl,  and  seen  by  that  best  Guardian." 

Ho  was  an  eminently  just  man,  and  he  carried  this  trait 
into  tlie  little  details  of  his  domestic  life.  His  liousehold 
adored  bim;  and  his  friends  were  Imtind  to  him  by  tics  unil- 
Hually  strong.  He  was  firm  and  positive  in  his  own  opinions; 
but  be  was  tolerant  of  those  who  differed  from  bim.  He  was 
a  man  of  quick,  nervous  temiwran^cnt,  but  he  possessed  a  pow- 
erful self-control.  He  was  a  sineerc  and  earnest  Ohristiau, 
and  while  nttaching  himself  to  the  sciM  of  hU  cliyice,  tiis  sym- 
palb^  and   aid    weut  out    to   the   whole   Christian   Church. 
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Denorainational  difierena-a  bad  no  place  in  bis  heart.  He 
stood  o«  ibe  broad  platform  of  the  *' faith  of  Christ  crucified," 

During  the  last  rears  of  bU  life,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  con- 
Btant  invalid.  To  a  man  of  his  temperament  thin  was  a  great 
trial,  but  lie  Iwre  it  uoflinrbiugly,  exliibitiug,  in  tlie  long  years 
of  feeble  health  which  preceded  bis  doatb,  a  cbeerfubitfss  and 
patience  which  plainly  showed  the  aid  of  the  ,\rm  on  which 
he  leaned  for  gnpport.  Fur  sixteen  years  lie  did  not  take  a 
meal  with  his  family.  IIU  food  ai)^  drink,  of  the  simplest 
kind,  were  regularly  weighed,  a  pair  of  scales  being  kept  in 
bid  chamber  for  that  purpofic.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Presi- 
dent Hopkins,  of  Williams  College:  "If  your  young  folks 
want  to  know  the  meaning  of  epicureanisraj  tell  thera  to  take 
eoxnc  bits  of  coarse  bread  (one  ounce  or  a  little  more),  soak  them 
in  three  gills  of  coarse  meal  gruel,  and  make  iheir  dinner  of 
them,  and  nothing  else;  beginning  very  hungry,  and  leaving 
off  more  hungry." 

Mr.  Lawrence  continued  in  this  condition  until  December, 
1852,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  the  stomachic 
trouble  to  which  be  was  a  martyr.  He  died  peacefully,  on 
the  last  <Iay  of  that  month  and  year,  tit  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years,  eight  months,  and  eight  days.  He  was  buried  in  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  host 
of  friends  wlio  mourned  bini  as  a  brother,  and  by  straogers 
to  whom  his  kindness  in  life  bud  brouglit  relief  &om  many  a 
care  and  suffwing. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 


ANDREW    V.    STOUT. 


lUKRE  arc  few  men  in  the  city  of  New  York 
who  liave  won  more  fairly  their  proud  positions 
in  the  mercantile  world  than  he  whose  name 
ftliin<U  »t  the  top  of  this  page.  For  mort;  timu 
forty  yeare  he  haa  carried  on  a  large  and  incrais- 
iji;^  huHiue^s  with  au  energy,  skilly  and  probity  which  could  not 
fui)  of  success. 

Anuukw  V.  Stout  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York^  at 
No.  6  Canal  Street,  or,  as  it  was  then  called.  Pump  Street, 
about  the  year  1814.  When  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child 
he  was  left  iittherhvis,  mid  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for 
a  living.  He  was  a  inauly  little  fellow,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
was  fully  alive  to  the  imimrtancc  of  the  |>ositioii  ho  was  eoni- 
I>ell«l  to  assume.  He  was  resolved  not  only  to  support  himself, 
but  also  tn  iKspiirc  a  go<xl  cductitinn,  and  by  eludviiig  hanl 
while  most  boys  aiv  at  play,  mastered  the  ordinary  EugUsh 
branches  by  the  lime  he  wai  twelve  years  ohl. 

He  had  a  mother  and  sister  to  6Up[>ort,  and  applied  himself 
manfully  to  the  task  of  aocom|>Itshing  this.  He  was  well 
grown  fur  his  ag**,  and  wis  gcncrully  i*iipiJOsed  to  be  severnl 
yejirs  u)iler  than  he  really  wa?.  AVhen  he  was  fourteen  years 
old  lie  upplicil  for  and  received  a  position  as  ossii^tiiiit  teacher 
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of  the  English  branches  in  one  of  the  public  acbools  of  the 
city.  The  trustees  of  the  school  sup[>ose<l  he  was  at  least 
eighteen  or  nineteen  yeni*  old.  ILkI  liis  true  age  been  Unown 
to  them,  it  U  probable  he  would  not  have  received  tlie  ajipoiiit- 
meut.  He  was  not  questioned  upon  the  aubject,  and  lie  won 
wise  enough  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  He  performed  thedutita 
of  bis  position  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  &hooI  officials, 
and  made  such  a  good  impression  on  his  fiirnds  that  at  ihc 
age  of  sixteen  he  wa^  made  a&sistant  priitcipal  in  one  of  tiie 
most  important  and  popular  private  schools  of  the  day,  tauglil 
by  Shepherd  Johnson,  a  name  well  known  to  the  old  residentf} 
of  New  York. 

He  was  very  young  to  fill  this  i}osiliou.  and,  as  may  be  aup- 
jHJscd,  it  was  ]>eculiarly  trying  to  one  whose  learning  wan 
mainly  self-nequired.  He  wa;*  detorminrKi  to  snojeol,  Iiowever, 
and  ho  applied  himself  energetically  to  master  the  course  l»c 
was  teaching.  He  studied  harder  and  more  constantly  tliqn 
any  of  his  pupils,  and  was  ah\'ays  fresh  on  the  les9r>iit>  for  the 
day. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  was  so  well  grown  and 
mature  that  he  j>assed  lor  twenty.  Having  succeeded  »» 
well  in  the  management  of  bis  EnglLsh  elasscft,  he  was  ofiVrotl 
Uie  position  nf  instructor  of  Latin,  with  an  increase  of  hi?f  si\- 
ary.  The  ofier  at  first  dismayed  him.  He  was  thoroughly  ig- 
norant of  the  Latin  hinguage,  and  utterly  unprviKired  for  the 
duties  demanded  of  him.  He  was  very  anxious  to  have  the 
plaoe,  however,  fop  be  needed  the  incrm.se  of  salary  oflered  him, 
and,  afler  hesitating  a  little  wliile,  accepted  it.  He  piir- 
clineed  a  Latin  grammar,  and  engaged  a  private  tutor.  He 
dtiidie*!  hani,  and  wion  ina*!tcrcd  the  rudiments  of  ibe  language. 
In  this  way  he  managed  to  keep  ahcuil  i»f  his  classes.  If  a 
question  was  asked  him  which  he  could  not  answer,  he  post- 
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puu«1  bis  reply,  looked  into  the  mntter  at  niglit,  and  explained 
it  the  next  morning.  By  .such  hurd  study  and  patient  efforta 
did  this  boy,  himself  n  mere  novice,  tifrn  out  what  wus  adoiit- 
ted  1)y  nil  to  be  the  Ix'i't  ilrillc-d  Latin  da&s  Shepherd  Johnson's 
schoi)!  had  ever  boasted  oil 

When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  was  made  principal  of 
Public  School  No.  2  of  New  York.  He  was  living  at  Bush- 
wick,  where  he  residc-d  with  his  mother  and  sister  in  a  cosy 
little  cottage,  the  garden  of  which  was  liis  pride,  since  he 
tended  it  with  his  own  bauds.  It  was  lus  custom  to  ri^  every 
morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  work  in  his  garden  until  seven. 
Then  he  rode  into  the  city,  and  utlcnde*!  to  his  school  duties 
until  four  o'clock,  when  he  returned  home. 

He  was  now  in  pttasessiun  of  a  comfortable  living;  but  he  wna 
not  satisfied  to  do  this  and  nothing  more.  He  was  anxious  to 
win  fortune,  to  enter  upon  a  more  active  and  stirring  pursuit, 
and  be  kept  himself  always  on  the  watch  for  an  opening. 
About  the  time  he  became  tiie  head  of  the  public  school  we 
have  referred  to,  be  commenced  to  engage  in  various  ventures 
of  a  commercial  nature,  devoiing  to  them  his  evenings,  nud  the 
hours  of  the  day  not  demanded  by  his  school. 

One  of  his  relatives  was  a  builder,  with  a  fair  trade,  and  had 
made  some  money  by  erecting  houses  in  New  York.  Young 
Stout,  who  had  saveil  a  little  money,  prjposed  to  him  that 
they  should  take  out  a  contract  for  building  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings on  the  then  fashionable  thoroughfare  of  East  Broadway. 
The  elder  man  was  plcoitcd  with  the  plan,  and  at  inuK\  consented 
to  it.  Tlio  houses  were  built  at  a  liundAomc  profit ;  others  fol- 
lowed them,  Tuul  by  attending  closely  to  this  busincM,  aa  well 
ns  his  other  duties,  Andivw  Slont,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  had  ^ved  seventeen  thousand  dollars — a  very  large 
mim  in  tliose  steady-going  days. 
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He  WU3  greatly  aided  by  the  cuBtom  of  doing  business  on 
time,  wbich  then  prevailed,  but  ho  never  allowed  one  of  his 
notos  to  be  protested,  and  never  aBkcd  for  an  extension.  M'ben 
he  lH>g-.ui  business,  he  did  so  willi  the  firm  lesolve  that  he  would 
conduct  bi8  most  insignificant  transacLiou  as  a  Christian  mtin  of 
honor.  If  he  eould  not  make  money  honestly,  he  would  re- 
main poor.  Every  body  saw  the  energy  and  judgment  with 
wbich  he  conducted  his  ajfuirs,  and  the  striet  integrity  whieh 
marked  them  all,  and  he  was  not  loug  ja  building  up  a  repu- 
tation as  a  business  mem  of  whieli  any  one  might  have  been 
prund.  The  promptness  and  apparent  ease  with  which  ho 
met  every  contract,  and  took  up  every  note,  canscd  it  to  be 
generally  beHcve<l  that  he  was  a  ver)'  rich  man.  Further  than 
this,  it  was  known  tluit  he  was  a  zeahrtis  and  earnest  Christian, 
one  who  carrittl  his  religion  into  his  business,  and  who  lived 
Up  to  his  profes.sions.  lie  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ateth- 
oilist  Church,  and  the  business  man  of  the  congregation  to 
whieh  he  bidonged.  In  his  hands  its  finances  prof^pered  as 
they  had  never  done  before.  Such  w"as  the  reputation  of  this 
young  ni:tn,  who  had  not  yt^t  attaineil  his  majority. 

He  held  his  position  in  the  public  school  for  several  years 
after  his  appointment  to  it,  but  the  requirements  of  liis  busi- 
ness at  length  comj)elle<1  him  to  relinquish  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  Mr.  Stout  made  one  mistake, 
A  friend  with  whom  lie  liad  b(-en  interested  in  building  wished 
to  procure  some  nmney  from  the  hank,  and  Mr.  Stout  was  io- 
ducwl,  wilh  considerable  relurtancc,  to  indorse  his  note  for  five 
thousand  dollars.  One  false  step  in  business,  as  in  otiter  aflairs 
of  Ufc,  leads  to  another,  and,  in  order  to  save  this  money,  Mr. 
Stout  was  forwd  to  renew  his  indorsements  until  his  liabilities 
amounted  to  twenty-three  thonsand  dollars.  To  his  diwnay  ho 
vnui  now  inforuKtl  by  the  builder  fur  whose  sake  he  had  incurred 
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this  riitk,  that  he  (the  buililt'r)  had  iViltx],  witlioul  makiug 
proviaion  for  the  payment  of  the  notes,  aiiJ  that  Mr.  Stout 
would  have  to  aceoitut  to  the  bunk  for  tlieiu. 

''Several  iiielhwl.s  of  relief  wi-rc  open  to  Mr.  Stout.  He  wca 
worth  seventeen  thoiisunil  dullurs,  which  he  had  corned  by 
nights  of  toil,  hr  econoriiy,  atul  by  daily  and  earnest  altention 
to  business.  To  pay  the  notes  would  not  only  sweep  away 
every  penny  that  ho  had,  but  would  leave  bini  six  thousand 
dollars  ia  debt.  lie  had  never  rcalizwl  one  cent  from  the 
DKiiiey,  and  bis  name  was  ude<l  ainiply  to  aeeoniniixlate  the 
builder.  Besides,  he  was  not  of  agt»,  though  nolHxIy  susi)eeted 
tliat  fact,  and  he  could  repudiate  his  debts  as  a  minor.  He 
took  no  counsel,  made  no  statement  of  his  affairn  to  any  one, 
shut  hiuiBcIf  up  in  his  own  room,  and  considered  thoughtfully 
what  he  should  do,  and  then  followed  out  the  dmsion  that  lie 
had  reached.  Having  beeonie  bankrupt  in  money,  he  eonehuled 
he  would  not  be  so  iu  character.  He  liad  earned  seventeen  tliou- 
sand  dollars,  and  could  earn  seventeen  thousand  dollars  more. 
He  did  confide  in  one  friend.  He  went  to  a  relative,  and  a^ked 
him  to  loud  him  six  tliuusand  dollare,  the  sum  neeorisary  to  take 
up  all  the  notes.  The  relative  was  astonished  at  the  rcf|uest, 
and  inaistcd  upon  knowing  the  facts  in  the  «iae.  Mr.  Stout 
inadu  a  full  und  fruuk  istatement.  It  was  met  with  the  rouinrk, 
'  Well,  Andrew,  I  thought  yon  would  be  a  rich  man,  but  if  this 
ia  the  way  you  do  your  business,  you  will  never  be  worth  any 
thin^.'  But  Mr.  Stout  did  not  want  preaching,  he  wantctl 
money  ;  and  as  the  relative  si-emcd  to  hesitate  about  loaning  the 
money,  eis  no  security  was  oHered,  Mr.  Stout  curtly  told  him  he 
could  do  as  he  ]>leased  abont  it ;  he  could  get  tlie  money  somo- 
where,  and  ])ay  the  notes.  The  money  was  promised,  and  he 
went  on  his  way, 

"  The  bank  watched  the  young  financier  with  a  gi*eat  deal  of 
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intorest.  The  whole  matter  had  been  disctissed  often  in  the 
bnnkj  and  tiie  wonder  waa  how  young  Stout  wotild  'meet  the 
blow.  It  WHS  suppa-^ed  thnt  he  wonld  jisk  for  an  extension; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  give  it  to  him,  and  to  make  the  time  of 
(myment  convenient  to  hia  ability.  Had.  ho  proposetl  to  com- 
prantisc  tlie  matter  br  paying  one-half,  the  bonk  would  have 
accepted  it.  That  would  Imvelell  him  a  capital  of  nearly  eight 
thousand  duUiira  for  a  fresh  start.  Hud  he  oflcred  his  seventeen 
thonsnnd  dollars  on  condilion  that  he  was  relrysed  from  all  lia- 
bility, the  notes  would  have  been  cancelwl  with  alacrity.  He 
did  neither.  He  proj>oi;L-d  no  compromise,  nftkcd  i.o  extension, 
and  attempted  \o  negotiate  no  settlement.  When  the  fii-st  note 
Ijecaine  due,  he  paid  it.  He  did  the  same  with  the  second  and 
thinl.  After  llie  tliinl  |vayment,  he  was  mlhtl  into  the  olBee 
of  the  president,  RcKTcnrc  vvas  made  to  the  notes,  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  obtained  no  benefit  fron»  the  money.  The 
president  told  him  the  bank  was  ready  to  renew  the  notes,  and 
to  give  him  any  accommodation  that  lie  mi^lit  ask.  Mr.  Stout 
simply  replied  that  the  blow  was  a  heiivy  nnn,  but  that  having 
asKimml  the  ubligiition,  lie  nhouUI  di-scliarge  it ;  that  he  asked 
no  favors,  and  as  the  notes  matured  he  should  take  them  up. 
He  paid  every  dollar  due,  nad  every  one  was  certain  that  his 
wealth  must  be  very  large.  Hia  manliness,  pluck,  and  integ- 
rity, which  carried  hiui  through  that  ci*ists,  became  the  sure 
foundation-stone  on  which  his  great  fortune  was  laid.  He  took 
the  front  nuik  among  suoeessful  5iiaiieiun4j  and  his  honorable 
cnuri^e  in  that  crisis  cstabRshc<l  his  fame  as  an  hopcst  man,  in 
whom  it  would  be  safe  to  confide.  Years  of  earnest  and  active 
liiLsiuftis  life  have  not  changed  that  character,  nor  allowed  a 
blot  or  slain  to  cloud  that  reputation."* 

Some  years  later,  Mr.  Stout  Ixnntmo  a  merchant.     He  estab- 

•  Mnlttiriir  ITal^RmUh, 
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lialied  a  wholesale  boot  and  »hoc  store,  nnd  en^a^d  actively  in 
that  busiuess.  He  brought  to  his  new  calling;  the  cnorgy,  pru- 
dence, and  integrity  which  liiid  distinj^uisheiJ  him  all  t.liroiigh 
Jiis  life,  and  was  successtui  iVmn  the  lirisi.  He  worked  hiird, 
Iti9  btisincss  hours  were  from  seven  iu  the  morning  until  6\x  in 
tliu  evening.  During  tiia  busy  season,  four  muuths  in  the  year, 
he  worked  until  ten,  and  often  until  twelve,  paying  his  em- 
ploy6a  extra  wa^'s  for  labor  jwrfopmed  after  the  regidar  busi- 
ness hours.  8anictimcH  lie  worked  until  funr  in  the  morning, 
but  that  did  not  dt'tei-  him  from  being  in  the  »toru  at  the  n.sual 
hour  for  oi>tining.  He  was  always  (ho  last  to  go  home,  never 
leavint;  the  store  until  the  busincas  of  the  day  was  over  and 
Ihc  house  was  doswl.  He  extende<l  his  o|)enitions  into  dry 
gi>oiU,  meeting  with  eqnid  success  in  this  d«*pnrtmcnt.  As  bin 
busiui^^  expanded,  he  Wits  eompellcd  to  form  various  partucr- 
fihips,  but  in  all  these  arrangements  bo  rcaervcfl  to  himscUj 
like  Stewart,  the  exclusive  niuuagemont  of  the  finunces. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  shoe  and  leather  merchants 
rif  the  city  decided  to  organize  a  iKink,  in  which  their  interests 
flhuuld  be  the  princiiml  consideration.  Mr.  Stout  engaged  in 
the  eObrt  willi  grent  enthusiasm,  and  the  Shoe  and  Ifcnlhcr 
Bank  of  New  York  was  at  letigth  organised  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  Mr.  Stout  was  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  new  bank,  nnd  was  electerl  one  of  its  directors. 
Hi*  influence  wa-s  |«>tent  in  directing  its  first  operations,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  clci'twl  vice-prtsidem,  in  which  pasition 
he  really  had  the  ccmtrol  of  the  enterprise  h'ft  to  him.  A  yefir 
later  he  was  eleftfxl  president  of  the  bank,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds,  being  in  p«>int  of  ser\*ice  the  oldest  bank  president 
in  New  York.  V[nm  qnestinns  of  banking  an<l  finance,  his 
views  are  listened  to  with  great  res|K»ct  by  his  tt-sociatcs,  who 
have  proof  of  their  soundness  in  the  splendid  success  of  the 
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instjuition  over  which  he  preaklo!?;  and  it  may  he  truly  said 
thnt  there  arc  few  men  in  the  city  who  onjfty  so  large  n  sliare 
of  the  public  confidence  as  is  bestowed  upon  hini 

As  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited  nnd  liberal.  Some  yeaps 
af^,  he  held  the  office  of  city  chiuul>cr]»in,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministrutton  of  it  a  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  paying  the 
polieo  force  their  wages.  Knitwing  tluit;  the  men  and  their 
families  would  suffer  if  the  money  were  not  promptly  paid 
them,  Mr.  Stout  generously  advanced  the  necessary  sum  from 
his  private  means,  looking  to  the  city  to  reimburse  bim.  In 
grateful  acknowIe<lgraent  of  this  practical  symjmthy  for  them, 
the  force  presented  him  with  n  handsome  testimonial.  His  for- 
tune is  immense,  and  is  used  Iil>crally  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
the  Christian  religion.  H\s  charities  are  said  to  be  lai^e,  but 
one  rarely  heai-s  of  them,  so  quietly  are  they  done.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  family. 

No  man's  career  holds  out  more  encouragement  to  young 
men  seeking  tfi  rise  than  that  of  Andrew  V.  Stout.  It 
shows  that  courage,  patient  industrj',  and  bnsim^ss  capacity 
will  bring  firtune  to  any  honest  worker.  His  imiform  suc- 
cess* spcakfl  volumes  in  favor  of  a  young  man's  striving  to 
lead  a  Chrif^tian  life  in  the  midst  of  his  bu^iess  cares  and 
Btruggles.  God's  blessing  follows  such  an  one  at  every  step, 
and  he  will  succecrl  in  the  end,  whatever  trials  may  beset 
his  path  at  firat.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man's 
success  depends  on  his  "sharpness."  Shrewdness  is  a  valuable 
quality,  but  it  must  be  coupled  with  a  plain,  practical  honesty, 
or  it  will  amount  to  nothing  in  the  end.  A  man  muat  be  faitli- 
fiil  to  his  God  if  he  would  have  bts  work  stand. 
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JONAS    CHICKKRING. 


N  Tromont  Street,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  near  ihc 
Roxliury  linej  tlicrc  slamk  nu  immense  buiUHng 
-  of  brick,  said  to  be  larger  than  any  wlifice  in  llic 
Unitwl  States,  snve  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
lb  is  built  ill  the  fortn  of  a  Itullow  M^unre,  with  a 
Ini^'  court-yard  in  the  center,  nnd  the  building  and  court-yard 
together  cover  an  area  of  five  acre&  Tt  is  five  stories  in  height 
nn  the  enter  side,  and  six  on  the  inner,  the  court-yard  l>cing  one 
story  lower  than  the  street.  The  l>uil<ling  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  feet  in  length  from  i-ast  to  west,  and  two  huudi'ed  and 
foriy-five  from  nortii  to  south,  tlie  shorter  di&tunce  Ix-ing  the 
ien]<th  on  Trcmont  Street.  The  width  of  the  building  all 
aronnil  tlic  conrt-yard  is  filly  feet.  It  contains  nine  hundred 
vrindows,  with  eleven  thousand  pvnos  of  glass,  and  when 
lighted  up  at  nl;?ht  seems  alni<»t  a  solid  niiL-is  of  fire.  From 
five  to  six  hundrwl  nu-n  are  en»ploy«l  heix'  in  varioiw  ca|mci- 
lie^S  >"'!  ^^  immense  stenni  engine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horw?-pnwer  furnishes  the  motive  jKtwer  for  the  machinery. 
Altogether,  It  is  one  nf  the  most  prominent  and  interesting 
i>f  all  the  sights  of  Boston,  and  the  visitor  is  surprised  to  ham 
that  it  is,  due  entirely  to  the  enei^v  and  geniim  of  one  who, 
but  thirty-four  years  previous  to  its  erection,  came  to  Boston  a 
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|»mni!CTs  stranger.  The  building  U  tlic  fiunous  iiiaiio-forte 
manufactory  of  Chickoring  &  Sons,  and  lis  foimder  was  Jouas 
CI  lick  (.'ring,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Jonas  Chickkrino  was  Ixjrn  at  New  Ipswich,  New  Ham]>- 
sliire,  ou  the  5l1i  of  April,  1798.  Hid  father  was  a  blacksmith 
by  trade,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  niltivating  a  smalt 
farm  of  which  he  was  the  owner.  He  was  esteemed  by  Ms 
neighbors  as  an  upright,  reliable  man,  and  prudent  and  care- 
ful in  his  temporal  affairs.  Tlie  family  being  poor,  young 
Jonas  was  required  to  do  his  share  toward  cultivating  the 
farm,  and  received  only  such  education  as  was  afloixled  by  the 
di«>trict  Bcliools  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  note<i  at  an  early  age 
for  his  passionate  love  of  music.  W^hen  a  mere  child,  he 
li-nrned  to  play  on  the  fife,  and  was  such  a  proficient  per- 
former that  he  was  called  upon  with  the  town  dnmimer  to 
furnish  music  for  the  militin  musters,  which  were  then  the 
pride  of  the  town.  These  were  happy  days  for  the  lad,  liut 
his  pleasure  was  marred  by  the  ridicule  whicli  the  conti-ast 
between  his  slender  figure  and  the  stalwart  frame  of  the  "six- 
foot  drummer"  caused  the  fun-loving  towns-people  to  indulge  in. 
Soon  after  this  he  learned  to  play  on  the  clarionet,  and  when 
only  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  was  so  advanced  in  liis  art 
that  lie  could  read  at  «it;ht  music  of  the  most  difficult  character. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
maker to  learn  his  trade,  and  remained  with  him  for  three 
years,  exerting  himself  to  become  thorough  master  of  evciy 
dctjul  of  the  business.  Towawl  the  close  of  his  apprentieoship, 
«n  evcnl  ncr-nri-cfl  which  chaugwl  ihe  whole  current  of  his  life, 
and  plaiH-d  him  in  what  proved  to  him  the  road  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  New  Ipswich  was  the  for- 
tnmite  ownvr  of  a  piano,  the  only  inBtniment  of  the  kind  in  the 
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plncG;  but  his  treasure  was  almost  useless  to  him,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  out  of  tune  and  seriously  dnmaged  in  some  respect*. 
It  had  Iain  in  this  condition  for  a  long  time,  no  one  in  or  near 
the  place  being  able  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  In  this 
extremity  the  owner  bethought  him  of  Jonas  Chicfcering,  who 
bad  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  skill  in  his  trade,  and 
it  was  tliouglil  Uiat  a  good  cabinet-maker  ought  of  necessity  to 
be  a  clever  piano-maker.  Young  Chickering,  thus  appealed  to, 
consented  to  undertake  the  task,  as  much  for  tlie  puqjose  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  instrument  as  of  earning  the  som 
the  owner  of  it  proposal  to  pay  for  the  repairs.  lie  had  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  its  internal  organization,  but  he 
believe*!  that  by  patient  investigation  he  could  raa.ster  it,  nnd 
he  knew  that  the  correctness  of  Ins  oar  wonld  enable  him  to 
tune  it.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  tlie  instrument  and  of 
every  separate  part,  spent  days  over  the  task,  discovered  the 
injury  and  the  cause  of  it,  and  not  only  took  the  instrument  to 
pieces  and  rcstore<I  it  to  its  former  condition,  but  did  his  work 
BO  well  that  the  piano  was  pronounced  fully  as  good  in  every 
n-spcct  08  when  it  was  new.  Tliis  was  not  all.  He  discovered 
defects  in  the  instrument  which  even  its  maker  was  not  able  to 
remedy,  and  his  fertile  brain  at  once  suggested  to  him  a  plan 
for  itmoviug  them. 

Here  was  a  cliancc  for  him,  and  he  resolved  to  profit 
by  it.  He  would  abandon  cabinet-making  and  learn  the 
manufacture  of  pianos.  Then,  when  master  of  his  trftde, 
he  would  make  use  of  his  discoveries,  and  earn  both  fiima 
and  fortune.  When  liis  determination  to  change  liis  business 
was  made  known,  hiw  friends  attributed  it  to  his  desire  to 
be  in  tlie  midst  of  musical  instrunicuts,  and  where  he  could 
gratify  his  love  of  music;  hat  this  was  only  a  part  of  the 
motive    which    tnfluencwi    liim.      He    meant   to   ruse    in    the 
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world,  and  be  was  sure  that  lie  held  in  his  hands  the  means 
of  (loing  so. 

In  1818,  when  twenty  years  old,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
obtained  em])loyment  with  a  cabinet-maker.  Ho  did  this  in 
order  to  give  him  time  to  look  about  him,  to  become  fuiniHar 
with  the  city  and  city  life,  and  to  acquire  such  other  informa- 
tion as  would  ennhle  him  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  of 
putting  his  plans  into  execution.  lie  saved  bis  wages  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  Ronton 
had  aocumnliitcd  a  modest  little  sum,  which  he  meant  should 
support  him  while  he  was  learning  his  new  trade. 

On  the  I5tli  of  February,  1819,  without  the  loss  of  a  day, 
be  began  work  with  a  piano-maker. 

He  had  now  cntcre<l  upon  what  he  meant  should  be  the 
business  of  his  life,  and  he  was  resolved  that  he  would  be 
master  of  it.  From  the  first  he  took  rauk  in  his  employer's 
fectory  as  the  most  careful  workman  in  it.  He  flpa^e*l  no  \yainB 
to  make  his  knowledge  full  in  every  detail.  Time  was  of  no 
consequeucc  compared  with  knowledge,  and  he  was  never 
anxious  to  hurry  tlirough  with  his  work.  It  soon  came  to  be 
recognized  by  his  employer  and  fellow-workmen  tliat  lie  was 
the  best  fitted  for  those  portions  of  the  work  upon  the  instru- 
noot  which  requii-ed  the  greatest  patience  us  well  as  the  great- 
P««t  care,  an<l  the  mn«;t  difficult  and  delicate  work  was  always 
intnisteii  to  him,  his  wages  being,  of  coui>se,  in  pro))ortion. 
Oilier  men  had  no  thought  but  to  earn  a  living.  This  man 
at  to  win  fame  and  fortune,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
'that  art  to  which  he  was  so  |»assionatcIy  devotwl.  He  labored 
with  his  mind  ils  well  us  his  hands,  famiilari/ing  himself  with 
ex'cr)'  detail  of  the  mnnnfuctun?,  and  deviling  in  eilence  the 
means  for  improving  the  instrument  and  the  implements  used 
in  its  construction.     He  could  afford  to  wait,  to  be  slower  than 
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liid  fellows.  Every  moment  spent  o\'er  his  (ask  made  his  work- 
niansliip  the  better,  aod  opcnwl  to  his  mind  new  sources  of  im- 
provement. He  spent  three  years  :is  a  journeyman,  and  then 
went  into  bti.'^iupivs  for  iiiiusclf.  Me  a^HH^iuted  himself  with  a 
Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  firm  of  Stewart  &  Cliiekering. 

Fifty  years  ago  tlie  piano- forte  was  a  wretched  piece  of 
mecUaui.^ra  compared  with  tlie  MU|ierb  instrument  of  to-day. 
Jt  was  originiilly  a  progressive  growth  from  the  ancient  lyre, 
througli  the  Imrp,  psjilten,  dulcimer,  claviotherium,  clavichord, 
virginal,  spinet,  harpsichord,  to  the  piano  of  Christofiili  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century.  At  the  periotl  of  Mr.  Cliick- 
ering's  entrance  into  business,  it  was  still  very  imperfect, 
and  the  various  mnnufacturersof  the  instrument  were  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  discover  some  means  of  i-emedylug  the  defeots 
of  which  they  were  all  conscious.  There  are  four  divisions  in 
the  niannfaetnre  of  a  piano,  each  of  which  requires  great  skill 
and  care.  These  are :  First,  The  making  of  the  framing  and 
the  Bound-lxmrd ;  Second,  The  stringing ;  Third,  The  keys  and 
action;  Kourtli,  The  case  and  ornamental  work.  The  framing 
rof]uire8  strength  nnd  simplicity.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  in- 
strument which  sustains  the  tension  of  the  strings,  which  in  full 
to  large-sized  pianos  is  not  less  than  from  six  to  twelve  tons, 
and  it  isa  matter  of  prime  neot'ssity  that  the  portions  which  serve 
ax  a  strut  or  stretcher  between  the  ends  of  the  strings,  and 
which  are  to  resist  this  enormous  pull,  must  l>o  made  cor- 
res^wndinglr  strong  and  rigid,  since  by  any  gradual  yielding 
under  the  pull  of  the  strings,  their  lengths  and  tensions,  and 
lience  their  tone,  must  undergo  proportionate  cliange.  In  the 
old  pianos,  the  frames  were  of  wood,  an<l  it  was  im|HHsibIe  to 
use  any  but  small,  short  strings,  for  the  reason  given  above. 
Fullness  and  power  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  builders 
were  obliged  to  oonfiuc  themselves  to  securing  truthfulQcas  of 
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(one.  A  muUlLude  of  causes,  uinong  which  were  the  ehuDgetJ 
in  the  weather,  combined  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep  the  ohl- 
fa!$hioned  instrument  in  tune.  It  was  this  defect  whicli  Brst 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jonas  Chiekcring,  and  his  fir.«t  oii- 
dwivor  WHS  to  pnxluee  an  instrument  which  would  withstimd 
tlie  climatic  changes  wlucli  were  so  troublesome  to  the  ohl  ones. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  piano  trade  in  tltis 
country  was  then  so  unimportant  that  it  ofiei*cd  but  little  iu- 
ducemout  to  a  man  wlio  could  manufacture  only  tlie  ohl  in- 
Htrument ;  but  he  believed  that  l)y  producing  an  instrument  of 
better  proportions,  and  one  fuUer,  richer,  axid  more  lasting  in 
tone,  he  could  create  n  demand  for  it  which  would  insure  the 
sale  of  all  he  could  niannfacture.  IXis  liopc  of  £uooe6s  lay  not 
in*  the  old,  but  in  an  iniprovetl  and  nobler  instrument.  That 
he  was  corrccrt  in  his  belief,  the  magnificent  instrument  of  to- 
day which  bears  his  name,  and  the  lucr-iiive  business  he  has 
left  to  his  sons,  amply  demonstrate.  Others  besides  liimself 
were  working  for  the  same  end,  and  he  knew  that  he  woidd 
have  to  bear  tiie  test  of  determined  and  intelligent  competition. 
He  applinl  himself  to  his  purpose  with  enthiiHiasm.  He  care- 
fully Nludied  the  thoor}'  of  atmoHpheric  vibralion  and  muHieal 
combination,  as  well  as  an  application  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical philosophy  to  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  He 
went  deep  into  (he  science  involved  in  his  work,  into  the  phil- 
osophy of  mel(Kly.  Paj^sionately  devoted  to  music,  he  was  am- 
bitious of  pinning  that  which  has  been  so  tndy  callctl  "  the 
kingofin-ilrnnients"  within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  harmony, 
and  (o  give  them  the  best  instrument  that  human  invention 
could  produce — an  instrument  which  should  not  only  withstand 
atmof-phcric  changes,  but  which  should  yield  the  richer,  fullest 
volume  of  melody,  with  the  least  exertion  to  the  performer. 
Rih  progri'?^)  was  slow,  but  it  was  sure.     Beginning  with  an 
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impi'Ovemciit  in  tho  action,  he  accomplished,  in  a  great  measure 
(ill  1838),  his  plan  for  preserving  tlie  permauenw  aud  purity 
of  tlie  tone  of  the  instrumeDt  by  casting  the  entire  iron  framing 
with  the  parallel  bars  in  one  piece.  Iron  had  for  some  time 
before  this  been  in  general  use  for  framing,  but  the  frame  was 
east  in  a  few  separate  jinrt.s,  which  were  put  together  by  meauti 
of  bulls  and  screws,  a  plan  winch  is  still  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Europe.  By  his  plan  of  casting  the  frame  and  its 
supjxjrting  bars  in  one  solid  piece,  Mr.  Chickering  not  only 
prcventttl  the  frame  from  yielding  to  the  pull  of  the  strings, 
thus  securing  permuuence  aud  purity  of  tone,  but  was  enabltxl 
to  use  larger  frames  and  more  strings,  which  greatly  increase] 
the  capocity  of  the  iustrnnieut. 

Several  other  improvements  were  made  by  hini,  the  most  int- 
portunt  of  which  was  the  invention,  in  1845,  of  the  circular 
scale  for  square  pianos,  which  is  nnw  in  general  use  hi  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  "This  courti.st.H  in  giving  to  the  row 
of  tuning  pins  and  wrest-jilanks — previously  straight  in  these 
instruments — a  curved  dis]>osition,  answering  nearly  tu  an  arc 
of  a  dix:le,  the  advantage  being  that  the  strings  become  loss 
crowded,  larger  hammers,  and  a  more  dirt^ct  blow  can  be  se- 
cured, and  the  tone  isboth  strengtliciictl  and  improved."  AVith 
a  rare  gcniTO^ity,  Mr.  Chickering  di*<'linud  tu  {uiteut  this  im- 
provement^ which  would  hnvc  cnitbted  him  todrivceompotition 
out  of  the  market.  He  r^;urded  it  Vt»  so  ncce&^ry  to  a  good 
piano  that  he  declaivd  tlmt  all  makers  ought  to  have  the  use  of 
it,  iLS  it  would  thus  Iw  within  the  power  of  all  pt^rsons  able  to 
purchase  a  piano  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  whether  they  bought 
a  "Chickering"  or  not.  Sudi  generasiiy  is  too  rare  to  fail  to 
Tvccivc  the  praise  it  merits. 

Mr.  Chickering  did  not  continue  long  in  business  witli  Mr, 
Stewart.     The  latter  witlidrew  in  a  few  years,  and  Mr.  Chick- 
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ering  carried  on  the  busines.'j  uloiii',  lu  1830  he  farmed  a 
partnership  with  Captaiu  John  Mackay,  a  retire*!  fihiji-meis 
chant.  In  the  new  iirm  Captain  MacUuy  took  cliarge  of  the 
finances  and  tlie  office  business,  while  Mi".  Chiclctring  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  mechanical  department.  The  operatioua 
of  the  new  house  were  very  successful.  The*improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Chickering  from  the  first  created  a  demand  for 
tbdr  instruments  which  was  sometimes  ao  great  that  it  was 
difficult  to  supply  it.  This  demand  continued  to  increase, 
until  the  Itouse  was  perfectly  easy  as  to  money  matters,  and 
able  tu  L'ulargu  its  facilities  very  greatly.  It  was  Mr.  Chlckcr- 
ing's  design  that  each  separate  instrument  should  be  an  im- 
provement upon  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and  he  was  care- 
i\i1  that  this  plan  should  not  miscarry.  In  a  few  years  the 
6rm  was  enabled  to  import  the  fomgn  materials  ueetled,  by  the 
cargo,  thus  saving  the  profit  which  tbey  had  hitherto  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  importer.  Besides  this  saving,  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  on  hand  a  lai^e  stock  of  tlte  woods  used  iu  the 
inMrument,  and  thus  it  was  allowed  to  become  more  thoroughly 
aeascmed  than  that  which  they  had  Ix-en  compelled  to  purchase^ 
from  time  to  time,  in  small  quantities.  In  1841,  Captain 
WUckay  sailed  from  Boston  for  South  America,  for  the  purixjse 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  woods  needed  by  tl»e  firm ;  but  he 
never  returned,  and  as  no  tidings  of  him  or  tus  ship  were  ever 
received,  it  is  supjHiscd  that  the  vessel  went  down  at  sea  with  all 
on  board. 

Mr.  Chickering  now  decided  to  continue  the  business  with- 
out a  ])artn(-r.  His  friends  su]>puseil  that  in  assuming  the 
management  of  the  concern,  in  a<ldition  to  the  direction  of  the 
mechanical  department,  and  the  constant  mental  labor  to  which 
he  pubje»!ted  himsc?lf  in  his  efforta  to  improve  the  piano,  he  was 
undertaking  more  than  he  was  capable  of  ijerformiug.     They 
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feared  bia  health  would  break  down  under  it.  Besides,  it  was 
generally  Iwlieved  that,  in  spite  of  Mr,  Chlckcring's  uudoubteil 
skill  in  hh  owa  deimrtmeat,  ho  was  not  much  of  a  business 
man.  He  was  confidcut  of  his  own  ability,  however,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  assume  the  new  responsibility. 

The  business  of  which  he  now  became  the  owner  was  very 
heavy  and  extensive.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  hia  connec- 
tion with  Captain  Muckay,  the  firm  erected  a  krge  fiictory  for 
the  p»r{K)sc  of  carrying  on  their  business.  One  hundn^I  hands 
were  cniploycti  in  it  when  opened,  but  in  a  few  years  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  more  than  twice  that  number,  so  rapidly 
did  the  business  increase.  The  supply  of  materials  needed  was 
ample  and  of  the  very  btst  quality,  for  Mr.  Cliiekeriug  never 
allowed  an  inferior  article  to  be  used.  The  wareroonis  wen; 
large  and  handsomely  fitted  «p,  ami  weiv  filled  with  instru- 
ments ranging  in  price  from  a  thousand  di>lhirs  (lownwartl.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  while  Mr.  Chickering's  genius  liad 
creati-d  tlie  demand  for  the  pianos,  it  was  Captain  Mackay's 
business  knowledge  and  experience  that  had  pluce<l  aflliiirs  on 
their  present  fuuting,  and  when  Mr.  Chlckcring  pro|Hised  In 
buy  Captain  Maikay's  interest  fn.im  his  lioir-s,  which  was  valued 
at  sevenil  hundtxtl  thousand  dollars,  there  was  a  very  general 
belief,  which  found  expression,  that  he  was  incurring  eertain 
ruin.  The  condition  of  the  sale  was  that  the  purchase-money 
should  be  divided  into  installments,  for  each  of  which  Mr. 
Chirkering  should  give  his  note,  secured  by  u  mortgage  on  the 
premises.  At  Mj*.  Chickering's  requirst  each  note  was  made 
]iayoblo  "ou  or  before"  a  given  day.  The  lawyer  who  con- 
ducted the  transaction  Bmiknl  skeptically  as  he  inserted  this 
clause,  and  asked  the  purchaser  if  ho  ever  expected  to  pay  the 
Dotea  at  nil. 

"If  r  did  not  ex|K!Ct  to  pay  them  promptly,  I  should  not 
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give  thorn/*  was  tlie  simple  rejily.  He  was  as  good  as  Wis 
wonl.  The  notes  were  met  promptly,  und  although  Captain 
Mackay's  family  requested  that  they  might  stand  as  an  invest- 
ment for  them^  ^[r.  Chickenng  took  up  the  last  one  at  its 
maturity. 

With  the  busiuess  in  bia  own  hands,  Mr.  Chickering  contin- 
ued its  operations,  displaying  an  case  in  his  meroautUe  trajisac- 
tious  wliidi  ast(*ni.sh(Hl  and  delighted  hut  friends.  Thebusine.ss 
prnsperetl  to  a  greater  degree  than  before,  and  all  the  whil** 
Mr.  Chickering  continued  his  labors  for  the  impravement  ot 
his  in^trunicnts  with  still  greater  success  thun  in  former  years. 
His  ]>ian(>s  were  universally  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  market, 
and  his  com|)etitor3  were  unable  to  excel  him.  Although  con- 
ducting a  bu^^iucsS  which  required  the  constant  exercise  of  ihe 
highest  mercantile  talent,  he  did  not  relax  his  energy  lu  the 
meehauictfil  department.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  long  nftcr  he 
had  become  a  weaUiiy  and  prominent  man,  he  had  his  own 
little  working-cabinet,  with  an  exquisite  set  of  tools,  with  wliich 
ho  himself  put  the  finishing  touch  to  each  of  bis  splendid  in- 
strtmicnt^,  a  touch  he  would  not  intrust  to  any  other  hands. 

His  competitors  did  all  in  their  power  to  equal  him,  but  he 
distanced  them  all.  One  of  them  adopted  a  m(Kjt  startling  ex- 
])edicnt.  He  obUiincd  permisfition  from  the  Lt^gi^Ioture  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  change  his  name  to  OtickerinQy  and  at  onec  sent  out 
his  instruments  marked  with  his  new  name,  his  object  of  oimr.'ie 
being  to  deceive  the  public,  and  Jonas  Chickering  had  the  inor- 
tifieation  uf  seeing  the  inferior  instruments  of  another  maker 
nii;^taken  for  his  own.  He  promptly  laid  before  the  Legislaluiv 
a  [wtition  for  retlrcss,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  cttse  and  the 
motives  of  his  rival.  The  insult  was  that  the  I^^egislatnre  reeon- 
siflered  its  iietiun,  and  compelled  the  bogus  Chickering  to  resume 
bis  original  name. 
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Mr.  Cliickcriug  was  noted  for  liis  siraplieity  and  straight- 
forwardness iu  business  transactions.  Conscious  of  liis  own  in- 
tegrity, he  listened  to  no  proposition  of  a  doubtful  character, 
nor  would  he  ever  allow  his  credit  as  a  merchant  to  be  ques- 
tioned with  impunity.  Upon  one  occasion,  he  applied  llirough 
Ilia  clerk  to  the  bank,  with  which  he  hod  dealt  for  many  years, 
for  an  accommodation  which  he  needed.  The  president  of 
the  bank  sent  for  him,  and  told  him  that  security  wouhl  be 
rcipiiiixl. 

"I  shall  give  you  none,"  he  replied.  "T  have  Hone  mv 
basiness  at  tliis  bank  for  a  long  time,  and  if  you  do  not  knosv 
me,  I  shall  apply  where  I  am  better  known." 

The  president  was  firm  in  his  position,  and  Mr.  Chickering 
applied  to  another  Iwnk,  which  readily  granted  him  the  desired 
discount^  and  to  which  he  at  once  transferred  his  business,  whicli 
was  worth  to  the  hank  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Shortly  after,  a  director  of  the  institntinn  at  which  he  had  for-, 
merly  dealt  ctdletl  on  him,  and  urj;ed  him  to  restore  liis  busi- 
ness to  the  bank,  assuring  him  that  in  future  it  would  readily 
grant  him  any  accommodation  he  might  desire. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "I  will  deal  with  no  institution  which, 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  me,  Husiwct«  my  respon- 
eibiiity." 

Again  having  need  of  aceonunoilation,  he  sent  his  notes  for 
a  hirge  sum  to  one  of  the  city  hanks  for  discount.  The  presi- 
dent said  an  indorser  wotdd  be  rerjuired. 

"I  shall  indorse  them  mywlf,"  ;<iiil  Mr.  Chickering. 

"That  will  never  do,"  replied  the  pn-sident. 

"Very  well,"  was  the  simple  answer,  and,  without  further 
wnixis,  he  took  Uie  notes  tn  another  bank,  which' promptly 
loaned  him  the  money  on  them. 

He  tolerated  no  irregularity  in  his  own  business.     He  was 
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true  to  the  spirit  n^  well  ns  to  the  letter  of  a  contract,  and 
never,  during  the  whole  course  of  liis  long  life,  waa  he  guilty 
of  a  transaction  in  which  the  most  rigid  moralist  could  find  a 
laint  of  sharp  practice.  What  a  nfiitation  of  the  theories  of 
those  who  hold  that  conning  and  trickery  are  unavoidahlc 
some  time  in  tlie  course  of  a  long  and  successful  niercjintile 
career  lie*  in  tlic  story  of  this  man,  who,  beginning  life  penni- 
less, filled  with  a  burning  ambition  to  be  rich  aud  ihmou8,  never 
swerved  front  the  straight  iiatli  of  integrity,  «nd  by  the  exercise 
of  only  the  highest  traits  of  his  nature  more  than  realized  bis 
boyish  dreams!  Ponder  it  well,  young  man,  and  Icam  from  it 
that  honesty  is  indeed  the  be-t  policy  in  any  calling. 

Mr.  Chickering  had  married  early  in  life,  and  now  had  three 
sous  just  entering  upon  manhood.  These  were  carefully  edn- 
ent*?d  at  the  public  8chof>ls  fiir  wliich  Boston  is  so  justly  famed, 
aud  then  put  into  their  father's  factory  to  Icam  the  mechanical 
jiart  of  the  business.  It  was  the  fathers  ambition  to 'be  suc- 
eeeded  hy  his  sons,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  trust  the  labor  of 
his  life  io  ignorant  or  incompetent  hands.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, Tliomas  Chickering,  the  eldest  son,  was  taken  from  school, 
and,  under  his  father's  eye,  taught  every  detail  of  the  mechan- 
ical branch  of  the  business,  until  he  undcrstoixl  it  us  well  as 
the  senior  Chickei'ing  himself.  Geoi^,  the  second  son,  in  due 
time  passed  through  the  same  course  of  training;  while  Francis, 
the  youngest,  was  brought  up  in  the  warehouse-  The  father 
thoroughly  imbued  his  sons  with  his  own  system  and  energy, 
and  t(wlay  we  see  (he  result.  The  firm  of  Chirkering  &  Sons 
is  still  the  most  proiiiiucnt  in  America.  Tlnunas  is  now  the 
•ctitig  licad  of  the  house,  and  has  led  it  nn  to  continued  suc- 
cess;  Francis  i-<4  lhi«  presiding  genius  of  the  UH-chanii'al  depart- 
ment, and  has  made  ninny  important  improvemeu's  in  the  tield 
in  which   his  father  won  snccesH ;  and  George  exercises  a  gen- 
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eral  supervision  at  the  iiiiraenBe  tactory  \n  JUkU^iu  T>\| 
unntle  of  the  father  has  fallen  upon  the  sous,  aud  hid  U'l:  t 
have  found  their  highest  reward  in  their  success. 

Mr.  Chickcring's  good  i'orlune  was  not  entirely  uninterrupted. 
On  the  Ist  of  Deceiuljer,  l8o*2,  Ids  iin-tory  wixa  hurned  to  llie 
ground,  with  all  its  valuable  putternsj  stock,  etc.,  involving  a 
loss  to  him  of  two  hundred  tliousund  dolhirs.  Tlie  intcrrnption 
to  his  business  was  very  serious,  apart  from  the  loss  of  Jiis 
property.  Expressions  of  sympathy  poured  in  upou  huu  from 
Ids  friends,  ct^npled  with  offers  of  {lecnniary  assistance  in  his 
efforts  to  reestablish  his  business.  His  disaster  seemed  merely 
to  inspire  him  with  fresh  energy,  but  the  kindnois  of  his  friends 
entirely  overcame  him. 

He  wasKnl  no  time  in  vain  regrets,  but  at  once  went  to  work. 
He  was  fifty-four  years  old,  but  he  showed  an  energy  and 
determination  whicli  more  than  rivaled  the  fire  of  his  young 
mauhfxxl.    The  loss  of  his  iactory  was  not  only  a  severe  blow 
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io  hini,  but  itt  tlie  tJtr(%  hiindivd  workinon  who  had  been 
emptoyeii  in  it,  and  who  were  dependent  npou  their  wages  for 
their  snpport.  Ills  first  care  was  to  assure  tliem  that  thej 
should  not  suflTer,  but  thut  they  should  continue  to  receive  their' 
wages  as  regularly  na  tliough  nothing  had  Iiappenwl  to  inter- 
rupt tlieir  labor.  He  had  always  b<ren  kinil  und  generous  to 
his  emj>loy6s,  payiii;];  liberal  wa^^s,  and  rewnnling  eapecial 
merit,  but  this  act  of  kindness  tlid  more  to  endear  him  to 
them  than  any  previous  benefaction.  Having  provided  for 
his  men,  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  temporary  accommoda- 
tions for  bis  business,  and  then  began  his  arrangements  for  the 
ronstructlou  of  a  new  faetun,'.  He  t<K)k  n  great  d^'grce  of  inter- 
est in  the  plans  Rm*  the  new  bnihiing,  the  architect  l>eing  almost 
entirety  gnitled  by  his  suggestions,  and  the  result  of  his  lubnrs 
is  the  magniticent  building  Ut  which  ri-ference  was  made  at  the 
oi)ening  of  this  chapter.  He  did  not  live  to  ace  it  completed, 
hfjwt'ver.  He  died  at  tlie  house  of  a  friend  from  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel,  jiro<lui'ed,  it  is  believed,  by  severe  menial 
labor,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1S53,  His  fortune  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  estiniatetl  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
His  sous  assumed  the  charge  of  the  business,  wlueh  they  still 
conduct. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Chiokering  was  felt  by  all  classes  of  his  fel- 
low-eitizen» — es|Kxrially  by  the  jKHjr.  To  them  he  had  l»een  n 
kind  and  generous  friend.  Dl-«lress  never  a])i»ealed  to  bim  in 
vain,  and  he  proved  a  faithinl  stewaiil  of  the  riches  committed 
10  his  care.  Yet  he  performed  his  charilies  with  sm-h  a  nuHlesty 
and  reticence  that  few  bcsi<le  the  grateful  reci|)ients  were  aware 
of  iheni.  Indeed,  it  was  liis  custom  to  cnjuiii  secrecy  u\y(m 
those  whom  he  assistcil;  but  they  would  not  remain  quiet. 
His  liberality  is  ia  atriUiug  e»>n(r«st  witli  the  cIiuwucm  of 
many  who  were  worth  more  than  twenty  times  liis  wealth,  bul 
wiu)  lacked  liis  warm  and  syn)pathiKing  nature. 
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|ME  ^rapc  culture  of  the  Unite*!  States  is  yet  In 
its  infancy.  Althuugli  tlic  annual  vf'ine  product 
is  estimated  at  nearly  tlircc  millionB  of  p;:illons, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ere  many  veurs  »lmll 
Imve  elupscd  Anicricu  wiU  rank  an  uiie  of  the 
nioBl  important  wine  ctiuntriea  of  the  world.  CaliforniH  is 
already  extending  her  vineyards  for  miles  along  her  smiling 
valleys,  where  the  clear  sky  and  the  balmy  air,  which  are  un- 
changeable ut  the  season  of  the  grape  harvest,  permit  a  <legree 
of  perfection  in  the  fruit  unattainable  in  any  European  country. 
Ah^ady  her  wines  are  comniaDding  an  enviable  place  in  the 
murUets  of  the  world,  with  no  appai'ent  limits  to  (he  growing 
demand  for  them.  The  hillsides  of  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  are 
lined  with  thriving  vineyards,  whose  rich  clusters  of  Cntnwba 
and  Isabella  grapes  delight  the  eye  on  cvci'y  hand,  aud  thou- 
sands of  acres  are  now  given  to  sucresefid  grape  culture,  where 
formerly  only  a  few  straggling  vines  were  seen.  More  than 
five  hundretl  thousand  gallons  of  wine  are  now  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Cincinnati  alone,  and  find  a 
market  in  that  city,  and  what  was  hut  a  few  years  ago  a  mere 
eKiKTimont  is  now  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wonderful 
proflperily  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
fe:itures  in  the  commerce  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West    Th« 
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Bucocss  which  has  ftttenclo<l  this  hmnch  of  our  industry  must  be 
a  irattcr  of  congratulation  to  (he  whole  oonntry,  and  the  man 
to  whose  courage,  cucrgy.  and  liiwralifry  it  is  mainly  <Iue  must 
be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor. 

This  man,  Nicholas  I^nqworth  by  name,  was  bom  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  t)ic  16th  of  January,  1782.  His  fattier 
had  been  a  man  of  large  property,  but  in  consequence  of  being 
a  Tory  during  the  Kevolutiun,  his  possciwions  weits  confiscated, 
ami  lie  and  lils  fiitnilv  impoverished.  Young  Nicholas's  child- 
hood was  passed  in  indigence,  aud  it  is  said  that  he  was 
a|>prentieed  to  a  shoemaker,  when  a  mere  lad,  to  learn  the 
trade  as  a  means  of  tiveliluHKl.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certnin  that  wiien  ver)-  young  he  went  to  South  Carolina  as  a 
clerk  for  his  elder  brotlier.  The  climate  of  the  Soutl^,  however, 
did  not  suit  his  health,  aud  he  returned  to  Ne%^-urk,  and  began 
the  study  of  the  law. 

He  was  poor,  and  the  East  was  overcrowded,  even  at  that 
early  day,  and  ofTereil  but  few  inducements  to  a  young  man 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  eftbrts.  Oliio  was  then  the 
"  Far  West,"  and  emigration  was  setting  iu  toward  it  rapidly. 
Those  who  had  seen  the  couutry  related  what  then  seemed  mar- 
velous talcs  of  its  wonderful  fertility  and  progress.  Few  pro- 
fessional men  were  seeking  the  dicitant  land,  and  Loiigworth 
felt  convinaHl  that  the  scrvice-s  of  such  as  did  go  would  assur- 
edly be  in  demand,  and  he  resolved  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
WesL 

In  1803,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  removed  to  the  little 
village  of  Cincinnati,  and,  having  fixed  upon  this  place  as  his 
future  home,  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Jacob  Burnet, 
long  the  ablest  jurist  in  Ohio.  He  soon  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  instructor,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  studies 
tliat  in  an  unusually  short  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
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Hv  outcrcH  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  energy,  and 
soon  acquired  a  profitable  basinesa,  which  increaj^d  rapidly. 
He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  and  lived  economically.  His 
savings  were  considerubli',  and  were  rt'giilarly  invested  by  him 
in  real  estate  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Lund  was  cheap 
at  that  time,  some  of  bis  lots  costing  him  but  ten  dollars  each. 
Long  before  his  death  they  were  worth  more  than  as  many 
thousands.  He  had  a  firm  conviction  that  Cincinnati  was  deft- 
tinwl  to  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  Union,  and  that  his  real  estate  would  increase  in  value  at 
a  rate  which  would  render  him  wealthy  in  a  very  few  years. 

His  iirst  client  was  a  man  accused  of  horse-stealing,  in  those 
days  the  most  hcinou?;  oAVmiso  known  to  M'"estern  law.  I<ong- 
worth  secured  his  acquittal,  but  the  fellow  had  no  money  to 
|my  Ilia  counsel,  and  in  the  absence  of  funds  gave  Longwortli 
two  second-hand  copper  stills,  which  were  his  property.  These 
the  lawyer  accepted,  thinking  that  he  could  easily  dispose  of 
them  for  cash,  as  tliey  were  rare  and  valuable  there  in  those 
nays.  They  were  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Joel  Williams,  who 
carried  on  a  taveru  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  who  was  after- 
ward one  of  the  largest  property-holders  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Williams  was  buililing  a  distillery  at  the  time,  and,  as  he  had 
confidently  reckonwl  upon  usin;*  the  two  stills  in  his  po.«^^ion, 
was  cifmsiderably  non{>luse<l  when  Tjongworth  prtscntetl  his 
ruiler  for  them.  In  liis  extremity  he  offcrtHl  to  purolia.se  them 
from  the  lawyer  for  a  lot  of  thirty-three  acres  of  barren  land  in 
the  towuj  wliich  was  then  wortb  little  or  nothing.  Longworth 
hraitatetl,  for  although  he  had  an  almost  prophetic  belief  in  the 
future  value  of  the  land,  he  wits  sorely  in  need  of  ready  nionry ; 
but  at  length  he  accepted  the  offer.  The  deed  for  the  land 
was  made  out  in  his  name,  and  the  atills  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Williams.     The  distillery   was  built,  and   ita  owner 
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realized  a  fortune;  but  Longwortb  did  more.  His  thirty-three 
acres  of  barrcu  land  were  soon  in  the  very  heart  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  long  before  his  death  were  vabied  at  two  millions 
of  dollars.  •■ 

The  foresight  of  Mr.  Longworth  was  fully  juHtified  hy  the 
course  of  evenl.s.  The  growth  of  Ciucinimti  was  almost  raar- 
velous  in  its  rapidity.  In  1802,  it  contained  ai>out  800  inhab- 
itants; in  1810,  2,540;  in  1820,  9,060;  in  1830,  24,831 ;  in 
1840,  46,338;  in  1850,  118,761 ;  and  in  1860,  just  three  years 
Ix-fore  Mr.  Longwortli's  death,  171 ,293  inliabitants.  The  reader 
can  en«ly  imagine  the  immense  profits  which  a  lialf  ccnturj-'s 
increase  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  far-seeing  lawyer.  It  seems 
almout  like  rending  some  old  fairy  tale  to  peruse  the  accounts 
of  Buccessful  ventures  in  r*?al  L*»tute  in  American  cities.  They 
have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
their  development  will  end.  Said  a  gentleman  of  less  than 
thirty-five  years  of  iige  to  the  writor  of  these  pages,  "  I  am  the 
oldest  native-born  citizen  of  Chicago.  When  1  first  saw  the 
light,  my  native  place  could  not  boast  even  the  dignity  of  a 
village;  and  young  an  I  am,  I  have  witnessed  all  this  wonder- 
ful growth."  The  pn:«|>erity  of  Cincinnati  was  st-arcely  less 
marki-il,  as  the  career  of  Mr.  Longworth  shows.  The  invest- 
ment of  a  comparatively  insignificant  sum  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  fortune,  and  the  first  eouns(4  fee  he  ever  earned,  a  sum 
trifling  in  itself,  phiccfl  him  in  pos-icssion  of  millions. 

Mr.  J>ongwnrth  continued  carefully  to  invest  his  gains  in 
real  estate.  The  prices  paiil  by  liim  increased,  of  course,  with 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  property,  but  as  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  limit  had  not  yet  been  reached,  he  extended  his  operations 
witliout  fear  of  loss.  He  sold  many  of  his  original  purchases, 
hut  continued  until  the  day  of  his  death  the  largest  land-owner 
in  the  city.    In  1860  his  taxes  were  over  ^17,000,  and  in  the 
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satne  jrear  the  taxes  of  William  B.  Astor  amounted  to  $23,11B. 
At  the  time  of  his  tlciith  Mr.  Longworth's  estate  was  valued  at 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars^  and  ia  doubtless  worth  ftilly  one- 
third  more  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  IjfMigworth  retired  from  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1819, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  management  of  las  property,  which 
was  already  sufficiently  important  to  require  his  undivided  at- 
tention. He  had  always  been  an  enthusiast  in  horticultural 
matters,  and  believing  that  tlie  climate  of  the  Ohio  Valley  yns 
admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  grapes,  had  for  somQJ 
time  been  making  experiments  in  that  direction;  bill  he  fell 
into  the  error  of  believing  that  only  the  foreign  vines  were 
worth  cultivating,  and  his  ex[)eriments  were  uusucoessfliL  llie 
foreign  grape  did  not  mature  well,  and  the  wine  produced  from 
it  was  not  good.  In  1828  his  friend  Major  Adium  sent  hini-i 
some  sijecimens  of  tlie  Catawba  grape,  which  he  had  procured 
from  the  garden  of  a  Gernmn  living  near  Washington  City, 
and  he  began  to  experiment  with  it  in  his  own  vineyard. 

The  Catawba  grape,  now  so  popular  and  well-known  through- 
out the  country,  was  then  a  comparative  stranger  to  our  people, 
and  was  regarded  even  by  many  who  weic  acquainted  with  it 
as  unfit  for  vintage  purposes.  It  was  first  discovered  in  a  wild 
condition  about  1801,  near  Ashcville,  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina,  near  the  source  of  the  Catawba  lliver.  General  Davy, 
of  Rocky  Mount,  on  that  river,  aflerward  Senator  from  Nortli 
Carolina,  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  Gcrmnn  in  whose  gar- 
den Major  Adlum  found  the  grape  a  few  of  the  vines  to  ex- 
periment upon.  General  Davy  always  regarded  the  bringing^ 
of  this  grape  into  notice  as  the  greatest  act  of  his  life.  *'] 
have  done  my  country  a  greater  benefit  in  introducing  thiJ 
grape  into  public  notice,"  said  he,  in  after  years,  "than  X] 
would  have  done  if  I  had  paid  the  national  debt. " 
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Mr.  I^ngpfforth's  experiments  with  the  Catawb*  s\rert  highly 
miccessfulj  and  induced  him  to  abandon  all  his  efforts  with 
forei^  vines,  and  undertake  only  the  Catawba,  co  which  he 
afterward  added  the  Isabella.  lie  now  entered  Rystcniatically 
upon  grai)e-growiug.  He  established  a  large  vineyard  upon  a 
liilUide  sloping  down  to  the  river,  about  four  miles  above  tho 
city,  and  employed  German  laborers,  whose  knowledge  of  vine- 
dressing,  acquirtHl  in  the  Fatherland,  made  them  the  best  work- 
men he  could  have.  He  caused  it  to  bo  announced  that  all  the 
grape  juice  produced  by  the  small  growers  in  the  vicinity 
would  find  a  cash  purchaser  in  him,  no  matter  in  what  quan- 
tities ofTcrcd.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  any  improvement  in  tho  quality  of  the 
Catawba  grape. 

The  enthugiasm  which  he  manifested,  as  well  as  the  liberality 
of  his  offer,  liad  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  email 
growera  in  the  neighborhood.  "  It  proved  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  growth  of  the  Catawba  vine  in  the  country  around  Cincin- 
nati," to  know  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Longworth's  means  stood 
ready  to  pay  cash,  at  the  rate  of  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a 
q«art<'r  a  gallon,  for  all  the  grajw-juioe  that  might  be  brought 
to  him,  without  reference  to  the  quantity.  It  was  in  this  way, 
and  by  urgent  popular  appeals  through  the  columns  of  the 
newsjiapers,  that  he  succeeded,  after  many  failures,  and  against 
the  depressing  influence  of  much  doubt  and  iudiffercnoe,  in 
bringing  the  enterprise  up  to  its  present  high  and  stable  po- 
flitioD.  Wlien  he  took  the  matter  in  hand  there  was  much  to 
discourage  any  one  not  possessed  of  the  traits  of  constancy  of 
pnrjiose  and  ]*erseveranc«  peculiar  to  Mr.  Longworth.  JIany 
ba<l  tried  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  had  failwl  to  give  it 
'^y  e«>nomical  or  commercial  Importance.  It  was  not  believed, 
on  til  Mr.  Longworth  practically  demonstrated  it,  that  a  native 
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gni[>e  was  t!ie  only  one  upon  which  any  hope  could  he  plnowl, 
and  that  the  Cntawba  ofTrred  the  most  assured  promise  of  sue 
oeas,  nnd  wua  the  one  upon  which  all  vine-growers  might  with 
ooniidfnoc  depend.  It  took  ycurs  of  nnrcmitte<l  care,  multi- 
plitni  and  wide-spread  investigations,  and  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  muuey,  to  establish  this  fact,  and  bring  tlie  agri- 
cultural community  to  accept  it  and  act  under  its  guidance. 
The  success  attained  by  filr.  Loogwortb  soon  induced  other 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  iavorably 
situated  for  the  purpose,  to  undertake  the  culture  of  the  Catawba, 
and  several  of  them  are  now  regularly  and  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufhcture  of  wine.  The  impetus  and  encouragement 
thus  given  to  the  business  soon  led  the  Gennan  citizens  of 
Ilnniilton  County  to  jKirocive  its  advantages,  and,  under  their 
ihrirty  management,  thousands  of  acres,  stretching  up  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  are  now  covered  with  luxuriant  and  profits 
able  vineyards,  rivaling  in  profiisiou  and  beauty  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Italy  and  France.  The  oldest  vineyard  in  the  county 
of  Hamilton  ie  of  Mr,  Longworth's  planting." 

Mr.  Longworth  subsequently  increased  the  size  of  his  vine- 
yard to  two  hundred  acres,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  life  hia 
wine  houses  annually  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
bottles  of  wine.  Uis  vaults  usually  contained  a  stock  of  three 
hundrcil  thousand  1x)ttlc8  in  course  of  thorough  ri|>ening. 

His  cellars  were  situated  on  the  declivity  of  East  Sixth 
Street,  on  the  road  to  Observatory  Hill.  They  occui>ied  a 
space  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twcnty-fivc  in  size,  and 
consisted  of  two  tiers  of  massive  stone  vaults,  the  lower  of 
whidi  was  twenty-five  feet  below  the  suriaoe  of  tlie  ground. 
The  manufacture  of  the  wine  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
celebrated  chemist  from  Khcims,  and  the  mode  of  preparation 
was  IS  follows : 
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After  the  pressing  of  tlie  grape,  the  juice  is  subjected  to  the 
vinuus  fermentation,  by  which  ten  or  eleven  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
is  developed.  lu  (he  following  spring,  it  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  put  into  strong  bottles,  the  corks  of 
which  are  secure*!  with  twine  and  wire.  The  gugar  aoetileratea 
u  second  fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  about  this 
time,  and  thus  a  strong  movement  is  pro<]uced  inside  the  glass, 
which  generates  gas  CDOugh  to  burst  the  vessels  briskly,  adding 
thereby  considerably  to  the  cost.  This  is  known  as  the  gaseous 
fermentation,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  to  render  the  wine  more 
enlivening,  more  stinging  to  the  taste,  and  more  fruity.  '*Thi» 
last  effect  results  from  tliis,  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  mostly 
passes  off  with  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  largely  generated 
in  tlie  first  or  vinous  fermentation,  and  in  a  lees  degree  in  this 
second  or  gaseous  fermentation."  It  is  im|>ossible  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  the  flavor  in  the  first  fermentation,  but  the  strong  bottles 
and  securely -fastened  corks  preserve  it  in  the  second.  The 
liquid,  which  is  muddy  at  first,  becomes  clear  in  about  a  year, 
a  thick  sediment  having  collected  at  Oie  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
The  bottles  are  then  placed  in  racks,  with  their  necks  down- 
ward, and  are  shaken  vigorously  every  day  for  ubuut  tliree 
weeks.  This  forces  the  sediment  to  settle  down  in  tlie  ucck 
against  the  cork.  When  it  is  all  in  the  neck,  the  wires  arc  cut, 
and  the  cork  blown  out  by  the  gas,  carrying  the  sediment  with 
it.  Fresh  sugar,  for  sweetness,  is  now  added,  new  corks  are 
driven  in  and  secured,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  wine  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

Mr.  I^ngworth  continued  his  wine  trade  with  great  success 
for  al)out  twenty-five  years,  and  though  for  some  lime  his 
expenditures  were  lately  in  excess  of  his  income  from  this 
source,  he  at  length  reaped  a  steady  and  increasing  profit  from 
it,  which  more  than  reiuibui-sed  him  for  liis  former  losses.     Ho 
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was  very  fond  of  the  strawberry,  and  succeeded,  by  careful  and 
cxpeualvc  cultivatiou,  iu  making  several  very  imporUint  im- 
provemunts  in  tliat  delicious  fruit  His  cxpcrimenU  iu  the 
sexual  character  of  tbo  elrawberry  are  highly  interesting,  but 
must  be  passed  by  here.  lie  manifested  no  selfishness  with 
respect  to  his  fruits.  He  was  au:£ious  that  their  cultivation 
should  become  general,  and  his  discoveries  and  improvements 
were  always  at  the  ser^'icc  of  any  and  every  one  who  desired  to 
make  use  of  them. 

He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  adopted  home,  and  anxious 
to  secure  its  steady  impravement.  When  it  was  pro|M>siHl  to 
establish  an  observatory,  the  Mount  Adams  property,  then 
owned  by  him,  was  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  site  for  it. 
He  was  asked  to  name  the  price  for  which  he  would  sell  the 
propert}'.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  parties  in  charge  of 
the  enterprise,  he  made  a  free  gift  of  the  land — fdur  acres  iu 
extent — to  the  trustees.  A  gentleman  who  had  ho|>e(i  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  bis  own  projwrty  for  this  purpose  charged  Mr, 
LoDgworth,  through  the  press,  with  being  iulluenced  by  a 
desire  to  improve  bis  adjoining  property  by  the  erection  of 
the  observatory  on  ^[ount  Adams.  Longworth  promptly 
replied  that  if  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  would 
donate  four  acres  of  bis  own  property  for  an  observatory,  he 
(Longwortli)  would  put  up,  at  his  own  expense,  a  building 
on  it  equal  to  that  which  had  been  erected  on  Monnt  Adams, 
and  transfer  the  latter  place  to  the  city  as  a  permanent  pleasure 
ground.  He  quietly  added  that  in  this  way  his  accuser  might 
biniself  receive,  for  his  adjacent  i)roperty,  all  the  benefits 
of  such  an  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time  win  for 
himself  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati. 
This  settled  the  matter,  and  no  more  was  heard  from  the 
other  side. 
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*'  Longworth,"  says  one  wlio  knew  hiiu,  "  is  a  problem  and  a 
riddle — a  problem  wortliy  of  the  etudy  of  those  who  delight  ia 
expluring  that  hibyriiitli  of  all  (hat  is  hidden  and  mysterious, 
the  himian  heart;  and  a  riddle  to  htni&elf  uud  others.  He  l»  a 
wit  and  a  humorist  of  a  iiigh  onler;  of  keen  sagacity  and 
shrewd ne89  iu  many  other  respects  than  in  money  matters;  one 
who  can  be  exact  to  a  dollar,  and  liberal^  when  he  chooses, 
with  thousands ;  of  marked  peculiarity  and  tenacity  in  his  own 
opinions,  yet  of  abundant  tolerance  to  the  opinions,  however 
extravagant,  of  others — a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  sound 
geneml  judgment. 

"  Id  addition  to  all  this,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual of  his  position  and  standing  so  perfectly  free  from 
pride,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  has  absolutely  none,  unless  it 
be  the  pride  of  wx'cntricity.  It  is  no  nueominon  eireumsUincc 
tir  raeu  to  become  rich  by  tlic  concentration  of  time,  and  labor, 
atteutioa  to  some  one  object  of  profitable  employment. 
This  is  the  ordinary  phase  of  money-getting,  as  closing  the  car 
and  pocket  to  applications  for  aid  is  that  of  money-saving, 
Longwortli  has  become  a  rich  man  on  a  diflVtent  principle. 
He  appears  to  have  started  U[>on  the  calculation  that  if  he 
could  put  any  individual  in  the  way  of  making  a  dollar  tor 
Longworth,  and  a  dollar  for  himself  at  the  same  time,  by  aid- 
ing him  with  ground  for  a  lot,  or  iu  building  him  a  house 
on  it;  aud  it',  moreover,  he  could  multiply  cases  of  the  kind 
by  hundreds,  or  ])erhaps  thousands,  be  would  promote  liis  own 
interests  just  in  the  same  measure  na  he  was  advancing  those  of 
others.  At  the  same  time  he  coidd  not  be  unconscious  that, 
while  their  half  was  subdivided  into  siuuU  possessions,  owned 
by  a  thousand  or  more  individimls,  his  half  was  n  vast,  boundless 
aggregate,  since  it  was  the  proj)erty  of  one  man  alone.  Tlie  event 
has  done  justice  to  his  sagacity.     Hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 
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In  and  attjuccnt  to  Cint!iaantl,  now  own  houses  aai]  lots,  and 
mauy  hove  become  wealthy,  who  would,  in  all  probubility,  have 
lived  and  died  uh  teuanta  under  a  diilerent  slate  of  case.  Had 
not  Mr.  Ixjngworth  adopted  this  course,  he  would  have  occu- 
pied that  relation  to  society  which  many  wealilty  men  now  sus- 
tain, thiit  of  getting  all  they  can  and  kwping  all  thi^y  g«t." 

Ill  polities,  Mr.  I>ongworth  was  a  Wliig,  and  afterwartl  a 
Uepubliean.  During  the  famous  Clay  campaign  he  was  askod 
to  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
party. 

"  I  never  give  something  for  nothing,"  said  he.  "  We  might 
fall  to  elect  Clay,  as  we  did  before,  and  I  should  Biug  away  the 
hundred  dollars." 

The  applicant,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  wealth,  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  Clay's  election. 

"  There  can  be  no  chance  of  your  losing,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  replied  Longworth,  "I  Ml  tell  you  what  I  will  do. 
I  will  give  you  tlie  hundred  dollars,  but  mind,  yon  shall  be 
personally  responsible  to  me  for  its  return  if  Clay  is  not 
elcfted." 

The  offer  was  accepted;  and  when  the  campaign  resultc<l  in 
the  defeat  of  Clay,  Longworth  demanded  his  money  from  the 
\ioliticiun,  who  was   compelled   to   return   it  out  of  his  own 

In  his  own  way — and  a  quaint,  singular  way  it  was — Mr. 
Ivongwortli  was  exceedingly  charitable.  Long  after  he  was 
worth  millions,  and  when  every  moment  of  his  time  was  valu- 
able, ho  was  anp<*ruumerary  township  trustee.  This  was  an 
ofHce  which  reqiiiretl  the  exixinditun!  of  a  considerable  jmrtioo 
of  UU  time,  and  brought  him  in  constant  conla<t  with  some  of 
tlic  most  wretched  of  the  lowest  class  of  th<^  pitor.  He  was 
always  in  his  office,  at  stated  times,  and  witli  a  patience  and 
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kiiiilnesa  worthy  of  all  ndiniratlon,  the  millionaire  listened  tu 
their  sjiJ  tales,  and  pro%'idcd  such  aid  as  was  necessary,  often- 
times giving  it  out  of  bis  own  purse  when  the  public  fuuda 
faileil. 

He  was  a  bitter  foe  to  vagabondage  and  mendicity.  If  peo- 
ple in  need  were  willing  to  work,  be  would  place  tbt-ni  in  the 
way  of  doing  so.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  stone  quarry  on 
Deer  Creek,  the  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  lines 
of  the  new  Gilbert  Avenue;  and  he  kept  in  his  office  a  supply 
of  picks  and  shovels.  When  a  stout  beg;gar  asked  liim  for 
alms,  he  would  inquire  if  he  was  willing  tti  go  to  work.  If 
answered  affirnmtively,  he  would  give  him  a  pick  and  shovel, 
and  start  him  for  the  quarry,  where  the  wages  were  promptly 
paid  out  every  night.  Many  availed  tliemselvcs  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  worked  for  him  faithfully ;  but  others  gave  the 
quarry  "a  wide  berth,"  ami  sold  the  pick  and  fihovel  for 
money  or  liquor.  It  was  his  custom  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
bread  tickets  from  the  bakers,  and  to  di.stributc  them  to  those 
whom  he  considered  worthy ;  and  he  would  also  keep  on  hand 
large  quantities  of  shoes,  dry  goods,  etc.,  which  be  gave  away 
in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Frank  Pcntland,  who  was  onoe  in  his  employ,  relates 
the  following  incident : 

"One  morning,  just  after  Mr.  Longworth  had  gone  to  his 
office,  near  the  Third-Street  entrance,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  receive  applicants  for  charity,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  who 
craved  assistance.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  his  needs,  he 
replied  that  his  main  want  was  a  pair  of  ishocj),  and  a  glance  at 
his  feet  showed  that  he  spoke  trnthfully.  Mr.  Longworth  ap- 
peared 'to  take  his  measure'  at  a  glance,  and  impulsively 
shaking  his  right  foot  (he  seldom  wore  his  shoes  tied),  kicked 
the  slioe  over  to  the  applicant,  saying: 
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"*  Try  thai  on,  lay  niou.     How  does  it  fit?' 

**'  lUig'tiDt,  yer  honor.' 

" '  Well,  try  that,  now, '  said  he,  lucking  oil'  the  other.  *  How 
will  they  do?' 

"  *  Illigant,  yer  honor;  illigantl     May  many  a  blessing* — 

"'"Well,  well,  go  now — that'll  do,*  and  turning  to  Pentlaud, 
who  was  then  a  young  boy  in  his  service,  ordered  him  to  the 
house  to  get  another  i)air.  Frank  obeyed,  but  was  told  by  Mrs. 
liongworth  that  those  he  wore  away  from  the  house  were  aU 
tJiat  he  hud.  The  result  was  that  Frank  was  hnrricd  off  to 
AVilliam  Hart's  shoe  store,  on  FifLli  Street,  for  new  ones,  with 
instructions  to  '  Ask  Mr.  Hart  for  the  kind  I  always  buy,  and 
don't  pay  over  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  tliem.'" 

Yet  many  persons  cliarged  this  man  with  stingineae — « 
charge.  Ui  whieli  every  ric-h  man  lays  himself  open  who  does 
not  give  to  all  who  ask  him.  Even  the  rich  must  refuse  some- 
times, for  there  la  no  tvason  why  they  should  answer  all  the 
calls  made  upon  them — a  course  whioh  would  soon  impoverish 
them.  They  must  diBoriminatc  somewhere,  and  how  this  shall 
be  done  is  a  question  whieh  each  must  dceide  for  himself. 
Jjongworth  exercised  this  discrimiuatiou  in  an  eccentric  man- 
ner, eminently  characteristic  of  him.  He  invariably  reftised 
casc8  that  commended  themselves  to  others.  A  gentleman  onoe 
applied  to  bim  for  assistance  for  a  widow  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. 

"  Who  is  she?"  asked  the  millionaire.  "Do  you  know  her? 
Is  she  n  deserving  object?" 

"She  is  not  only  a  woman  of  excellent  character,"  answered 
his  friend,  "  but  she  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  support  a  large 
&mily  of  children." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  I/ongworth,  "  I  sha'n't  give  a 
oent.    Such  persons  will  always  find  a  plenty  to  relieve  them." 
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He  was  6rin,  oiid  turned  coldly  from  the  eutreatiea  uf  bin 
friend.  Yet  he  opened  his  purse  libeiully  to  those ^^hoiu  others 
refused.  Vagabonds,  druukanlH,  fullen  women,  tliose  who  had 
gone  down  lur  into  the  depths  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  and 
from  whom  respectable  people  shrank  in  disgust,  never  ap- 
pealetl  to  him  in  vain.  "The  dcvU'«  poor,"  he  wlnrnsicully 
caliwl  them.  He  would  listen  to  them  patiently,  moved  to  the 
deptliH  of  hb  soul  by  their  sad  stories,  and  would  send  ihem 
away  rejoicing  tliat  thi;y  were  not  utterly  friendlesa,  "  Decent 
paupers  will  always  find  a  plenty  to  help  tlicm, "  he  would 
aay,  "  but  no  one  cares  for  these  poor  wretches.  Every  body 
damns  them,  and  ns  no  one  else  will  help  them,  I  must.  "  Yet 
he  aided  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  them  to  rise 
above  their  wretchedness. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Mr.  Longworth  was  not  ))rep06* 
seasing.  He  was  dry  and  caustic  in  his  remarks,  and  rarely 
spsred  the  object  of  his  satire.  He  was  plain  and  careless  in 
his  drcsa^  looking  more  like  a  b^;gar  tlmu  a  millionaire.  He 
cared  nothing  for  dress,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  preferred 
common  clothes  to  fine  ones.  One  of  his  acquaiutances  re- 
lates the  following  story  in  illustration  of  this  phase  of  bin 
character : 

"Many  winters  ago,  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  style  of 

striped  goods  was  quite  |X)pular  with  jxwr  people  on  aoconntof 

Its  cheapness,  and  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  *  Hard  Timtw. ' 

Every  body  with  scant  purses  wore  coats  or  pants  of  it,  for  the 

reason  that  they  could  not  very  well  buy  any  other  kind.    As 

the  story  goes,  it  apjiears  that '  Old  Nick, '  as  he  was  familiarly 

called,  invested  in  an  overcoat  of  this  material,  and  took  great 

pride   in   wearing    it,  much    to  the   annoyanne  of  the  women 

folks.     It  happened   that  one  cold,  stormy  night  the  faithful 

family  coachman  was  at  the  house  without  an  overcoat,  and 
10 
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Mrs.  LoDgwortb,  after  very  feelingly  depicting  his  forlorn  con- 
dition to  her  husbantl^  solicited  the  privilege  of  giving  hiin  the 
aforesaid  overcoat.  Much  to  her  gratification,  Mr.  Longworth 
assented,  and  the  coachmau  wore  off  the  *  Hiird  Times, '  the 
good  wife  replacing  it  by  an  elegant  Lroadclulh  that  she  had 
quietly  providwl  for  the  oocatiion.  The  next  morning 'Old 
Nfok '  very  innocently  (?)  overlooked  tlie  new  coat,  and  went  off 
to  make  his  usual  morning  rounds  without  one;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  portray  the  annoyance  of  the  household  when 
tliey  saw  him  returning  to  dinner  wearing  a  duplicate  of  the 
veritable  '  Hard  Times, '  and  for  weeks  ailcrward  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  see  the  *  master  and  man '  flitting  about 
the  old  homestead  dressed  in  their  gruy  strii»ea." 

The  shabhiness  of  his  dress  once  led  to  an  amusing  adven- 
ture, which  he  enjoyed  very  much.  Climbing  one  of  the  hilly 
streets  of  the  city  one  broiling  summer  day,  he  sat  down  on  a 
pile  of  bricks,  under  tlie  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  to  rest.  Taking 
off  his  well-worn  hat,  he  laid  it  on  bis  knee,  and  closing  hia 
eyes,  sat  enjoying  the  breeze  wliich  had  just  then  sprung  up. 
He  was  very  tinxl,  and  bis  whole  figure  expressed  his  we&ri- 
ncaa.  As  he  sat  there  in  his  shabby  dress,  with  his  eyes  closed 
and  his  hat  resting  on  his  knees,  he  looked  the  very  picture  of 
a  blind  beggar  soliciting  charity.  For  such,  indeed,  he  was  mis- 
taken by  u  working  man  who  passed  by  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  who,  pitying  the  supposed  unfortunate,  lopsed  a  few  pennies 
into  his  hut.  The  noise  of  the  coppers  made  the  old  man  open 
his  eyce  and  look  up;  and  to  his  amazement  the  workman  rec- 
ognized in  the  object  of  his  charity  Nicholas  Longworth,  the 
millionaire.  Mr.  Txtngworth  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  his 
dry,  tpiizzieal  way,  aud  then,  thanking  him  politely,  put  the 
coins  in  bis  pocket,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  once  more  resumed  his 
former  position. 
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Mr.  Longworth  had  erected  a  magnificent  luansion  in 
midst  of  his  vmeyard.     He  gathered  there  a  fine  library,  ai 
a  coUection  of  paintings,  etatiiaryj  and  other  art  treasures,  wl 
were  hie  pride.     He  died  there  on  the  lOth  of  February,  ISt 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.     His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  iu 
commuDity,  especially  by  his  ^'^ devil's  poor,"  for  whom  he  t 
cared  so  tenderly,  ' 
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[T  is  not  ofton  that  men  who  pflss  tlitir  lives  io  the 
acquisition  of  money  are  able  to  rctuiii  the  desire 
to  give  it  to  others  who  Imvp  had  no  share  in  the 
earning  of  it.  In  European  countries,  tiie  weuhliy 
mere)iant  commonly  uses  his  fortune  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  fiiraily,  and  seeuring  sometimes  a  title  of 
nubility.  Hit)  wealth  is  eutailed,  that  it  may  remain  in  hitj 
family  and  bt'Uefit  remote  gonuratious;  hut  ffW  nivc  those  of  liis 
own  bloo<i  enjoy  any  beuetit  from  it,  and  tlic  world  U  no  Letter 
olT  for  Wis  life  and  suecesi^  tbun  if  he  hud  never  l>een  born.  Ui 
America,  instances  of  personal  generosity  and  benevolence  on  a 
large  scale  are  of  more  common  occurrcnec  than  in  the  Old 
World.  We  have  alrtwly  Iwirne  witness  to  the  muniHcence  of 
Girard,  Astor,  Lawrcnw,  Longworth,  and  Stewart,  and  shall 
yet  present  to  tlie  reader  other  instances  of  this  kind  in  the 
remaining  pages  of  this  work.  We  have  now  to  trace  the 
curcer  of  one  who  far  exoce<led  any  of  these  in  (he  extent  and 
magnitude  of  his  lilx^rulit}*;  and  wlio^  while  negh^cting  none 
conncotrd  with  him  hy  ties  of  blood,  took  the  whole  English- 
Rpeaking  race  for  his  tiimily,  and  by  scattering  his  blessiiigH  far 
and  wide  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  won  a  proud  name 
"  A»  one  who  loved  his  fellow- men/' 
Georgk  Peabodv  came  of  an  old  English  family,  which 
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-traced  its  descent  back  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  61,  the  days  of 
the  heroic  Boadicea,  dowu  through  the  brilliant  circle  of  tba 
Knights  of  the  Uound  Table,  to  Frands  Peabody,  who  in  1635 
went  from  St.  Albans,  in  Uertfordfthire,  to  the  New  World, 
aud  settled  in  Diinvers,  Massatthusctts,  where  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  lH>rn  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  1795.  The  parents  of  George  Peabody 
were  poor,  and  hard  work  was  the  lot  to  which  he  was  bom, 
a  lot  necessar}'  to  develop  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  He  wns  possessed  of  a  strong,  vigorous  eoustitution, 
and  a  quick,  penetrating  intellect.  His  eilneauion  was  limited, 
for  he  was  taken  from  schofM  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  set  to 
earning  his  living.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  Mr.  Sylvester  Proctor,  who  kept  a  "country  store"  in 
Danvers.  Here  he  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  fonr  or  five 
years,  devoting  himself,  witli  an  energy  and  determination  sur- 
prising in  one  so  young,  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  buanese. 
His  mind  matured  more  rapidly  than  his  body,  and  he  was  a 
man  in  intellect  long  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  Having 
guincd  all  the  information  it  was  jKissible  to  acquire  in  so  sixiaU 
an  CHlabli^hment,  he  began  to  wish  for  a  wider  6eld  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  abilities.  A  retail  grocery  store  was  no  longer 
the  place  for  one  possessed  of  ench  talent*,  and  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  them  at  such  an  early  age,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  desire  some  more  important  and  rcsjinnsible  jKisition. 

Accordingly,  he  left  Mr.  Pi*octor*8  employment,  and  8|>eni  a 
year  with  his  maternal  gnindfather  at  Post  Mills  village, 
Thetford,  Vermont.  "George  Peabody's  year  at  Port  MilU," 
says  a  writer  who  knew  him,  "  roust  have  been  a  year  of  in- 
tense quiet,  with  good  exampU's  always  before  him,  and  good 
advice  whenever  occasion  called  for  it;  for  Mr.  Bodge  and  hia 
wife  were  lioth  too  shrewd  to  bore  him  with  it  needlessly. 
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**  Ik  was  on  lii^  reltirn  from  litis  visit  that  be  HjieHt  a  night  at 
a  tavurn  in  Conconl,  N.  11.,  auJ  |miJ  tor  liiti  emertainmeiit  by 
aawing  vnxA  tliu  next  morning.  TImt,  however,  must  have 
been  a  piece  of  Gt-orge's  own  vultintary  economy,  for  Jeremiah 
IXxlge  would  never  have  Kent  his  grandson  home  to  Danvers 
without  the  means  of  procuring  the  necesaarieB  of  life  on  the 
way,  and  btill  less,  if  possible,  would  Mrs.  Dodge.    .    .    . 
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•>t«aot>f    KAinita  ran  «   ni«mt*   hOooiMO. 

"The  interest  with  whieh  Mr.  Pealwdy  remembered  tins 
visit  to  post  MilU  is  ^hown  by  Iuh  second  visit  so  late  in  life, 
ond  his  gift  of  a  libmrv — as  large  a  libr.irj'  as  tliat  place  needs. 
Of  its  influcn™  on  bis  snljst^qnent  career,  of  course,  there  is  no 
record.  Perhaps  it  was  not  raueli.  But,  at  least,  it  gave  him 
a  gowl  chaneo  for  qniet  tlunkinjr,  at  an  age  when  he  needed  it; 
and  the  labors  of  the  farm  may  have  been  u.scful  both  to  mind 
body." 

kl  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1811,  he  went  to  New- 
haryport,  and  l>eeame  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  elder  brother, 
Da\*id  Penbo<ly,  who  was  eogage<]  in  tlie  dry  goods  business  at 
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that  place.  He  exhibited  unusual  capacity  and  promise  in  his 
calling,  and  sooa  drew  upon  himself  the  favorable  attention  of 
the  merchanta  of  the  place.  He  was  prompt,  reliable,  and  en- 
ergetiOj  and  from  tlie  first  established  an  enviable  reputation  for 
personal  and  professional  iutegrity.  It  is  eaid  that  he  eameti 
here  the  first  money  he  ever  made  outside  of  his  husiiKtm. 
This  \vo3  by  writing  ballots  for  the  Federal  party  in  Newbury- 
port.     Printed  ballots  bod  not  then  come  into  use. 

He  did  not  stay  long  in  Newhuryport,  its  a  great  fire,  which 
burned  uj)  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  destroyed  his 
brother's  store,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. He  always  retained  a  warm  attachment  to  the  plaoci 
however,  an  attachment  which  a  resident  of  the  town  explains 
OS  follows: 

"The  cause  of  Mr.  George  Peabody's  interest  in  Newbury- 
jK>rt  was  not  alone  that  he  had  lived  litre  for  a  brief  period, 
or  that  his  relatives  had  lived  here;  but  rather  it  was  the 
warm  friendship  tliat  had  been  shown  him,  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  basis  of  his  suhsccjuent  j)rofiperity.  He  left  here  in  1811, 
and  returned  in  1857.  The  forty-six  intcr\'cning  years  had 
borne  to  the  grave  mo«t  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
formed  actjiiaintance.  Among  those  he  recognized  were  severtfl 
who  were  in  business,  or  clerks,  on  State  Street  in  1811, — 
Messrs.  John  Porter,  Moses  Kimball,  Prcscott  Spaulding,  »nd 
a  few  others.  Mr.  Spaidding  was  fourteen  yeare  older  than 
Mr.  Pi'ttlxvly,  and  in  business  when  the  latter  was  a  clerk  with 
his  uncle,  Colonel  John  PealKMly.  Mr.  Penbody  was  here  in 
1867,  on  the  day  of  the  Agricultural  Fair,  and  was  walking 
in  the  procession  with  the  late  Mayor  Pavenport,  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Spaulding  on  the  siden-nlk,  and  at  once  left  the  procession 
to  greet  liiiii. 

"Mr.  Spaulding  had  rendereil  him  the  greatest  of  services. 
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When  Mr.  Peabcxly  left  Newburyport,  he  was  under  age,  and 
not  worth  a  dollar.  Mr.  Spaulding  gave  him  letters  of  credit 
til  Boston,  throiigli  wliich  lie  obtuiuod  two  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  merchaiulise  of  Mr.  James  Recd^  who  was  so  Givor- 
ablv"  impressed  with  liis  api>cai*anoc,  that  he  subsequently  gave 
him  ci-edit  for  a  larger  amouut.  This  was  his  start  iq  life,  as 
he  afterward  acknowledged;  for  at  a  public  cntertniDtncnt  in 
Boston,  Avhen  hie  credit  was  good  for  any  amount,  and  iu  auy 
part  of  the  world,  Mr.  Pi-abody  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Retid's 
shoulder,  aud  said  to  those  present,  *My  friends,  here  is  n»y 
first  patron ;  and  he  is  tlie  man  who  sold  Die  my  first  bill  of 
goods.'  After  be  waa  established  in  Georgetown,  I).  C,  the 
first  consignment  made  to  him  was  by  tlie  late  Francis  Todd, 
of  Xewburyp<)rt.  It  was  froni  these  facts  thiit  Newburyport 
was  always  pheasant  in  his  memory;  and  the  donuLiun  he  made 
to  the  Public  Librar)'  was  on  his  owrn  suggestion,  that  he  de- 
sired to  do  soinetliing  of  a  public  nature  for  our  town," 

From  New  England,  George  Peabody  turned  his  face  south- 
ward, aud  entej'ed  the  employment  of  his  nn<'le,  Mr.  Jtthn 
Peabmly,  who  was  engaged  in  the  dr)*  goods  business  iu 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  reached  that 
place  in  the  spring  of  1812;  but,  as  the  second  war  with  Eng- 
land broke  out  about  the  same  time,  was  not  able  to  give  his 
immediate  attention  to  business.  He  became  a  member  of  a 
volunteer  company  of  artillery,  which  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Warburton,  but  as  no  active  duty  was  recpiired  of  the  com- 
pany, he  soon  went  back  to  his  uncle's  store.  His  nnele  waa 
a  poor  man  and  a  l)ad  manager,  and  for  two  years  the  business 
waa  conducted  by  George  Peabo<Iy,  and  iu  hia  own  name;  but 
at  the  end  of  tliat  lime,  seeing  the  business  threiUened  with 
ruin  by  liis  uncle's  incapacity,  lie  resigned  his  situation,  and 
entered  tlie  service  of  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs,  who  had  just  estab' 
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MaheA  a  wliolesalc  dry  goutls  hou^c  iu  Georgetown.  Mr.  Higgs 
iiirnishcd  the  cnpital  for  the  concern,  and  Mr.  Peabody  was 
given  the  management  of  it.  Soon  after  this,  the  latter  be- 
came a  jiurtner  in  the  house.  It  is  said  tiiut  when  Mr.  Kiggs 
invited  Mr.  I\':ib<>dy  to  becnme  lii-s  partner,  the  latt^M*  tnf<.»rmp<l 
him  that  he  could  not  legally  assume  the  responsibilities  of  Uie 
business,  oa  he  was  only  nineteen  years  old.  This  was  no 
objection  in  the  mind  of  the  niert^hant,  as  he  wanted  a  young 
and  active  a.ssistant,  and  had  discerned  iu  his  boy-inauager 
the  qualities  which  never  fail  to  win  sucecse. 

The  new  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  consisted  chiedy 
in  the  iro|x>rtation  and  sale  of  EurajKoiu  goods,  and  consigu- 
iifentA  of  dry  goods  from  the  northern  cities.  It  extended 
over  a  wide  field,  and  gave  Mr,  IVabotly  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  abililies.  Mr.  Higgs'  friends  blam^l  him 
very  nmcli  for  leaving  his  business  yo  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
u  boy  of  nineteen  ;  but  he  had  better  proof  than  they  that  his 
aflTairs  were  not  only  in  good  but  in  the  best  hands,  and  he  an- 
swered them  all  by  telling  them  that  time  would  justify  his 
course.  Mr.  Peabody  travele<l  extensively  in  establishing  his 
business,  often  journeying  into  tlie  wild  an<l  uuriettlod  region^ 
of  the  border  States  ou  horseback.  He  workwl  with  energy 
and  intclligenoe,  and  iu  1815  the  business  was  found  to  be 
80  extensive  that  a  removal  to  Baltimore  l>ecame  ncccesar^r. 
About  this  time  a  sort  of  irregular  banking  business  was  added 
to  the  oi>enitinns  of  the  house.  This  was  chiefly  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Peabody,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  pro6t. 

Mr.  Peabody  quickly  took  a  prominent  rank  among  the 
merchants  of  Bidtimore.  His  manner  was  frank  and  engaging, 
and  won  him  many  friends.  He  was  nuteil  for  ''a  judgment 
quick  aod  cautious,  clear  and  sound,  a  dceidwl  piir|H»se,  a  firm 
will,  energetic  and  persevering  industry,  punctuality  and  fidelity 
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ID  every  en^ageraent,  justice  and  honor  controlling  every  trans- 
action* and  courtesy — that  ^ue  courtesy  which  springs  from 
genuine  kindness — presiding  over  the  intei*oourse  of  life." 
His  businea^  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1822  it  became  nec- 
essary to  eatablii^h  brunches  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
over  which  Mr.  Peabo*ly  exercised  a  careful  supervit^iou.  He 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  his  busiuess,  and 
never  suffered  his  vigilance  to  relax,  however  competent  might 
be  llie  subordinates  in  the  immediate  charge  of  tliose  details. 
In  1827  he  weJit  to  England  on  business  for  his  firm,  an<l  dur- 
ing the  next  t«D  years  made  frequent  voyages  between  New 
York  and  London. 

In  1829  Mr,  Rigffs  withdrew  from  the  firm,  and  Mr,  Pea- 
I>ody  become  the  uchiul  liond  of  the  house,  the  style  of  the 
firm,  which  had  previounly  been  "  Kiggs  &  PealxMly/'  being 
otiangcd  to  **  Pe«b<j<ly,  liiggs  &  Co."  The  firm  had  for  some 
time  been  the  financial  agcnte  of  the  State  of  Mar^dand,  and 
had  managed  the  negotiations  confided  to  them  with  great  skill 
and  success;  and  every  year  their  banking  department  became 
more  import-int  and  more  profitable. 

In  I83G  Mr.  Peabody  determined  to  extend  his  business, 
which  was  alre:uly  very*  large,  to  Kngland^  and  to  open  a 
branch  house  in  London.  In  1S37  ho  removed  to  th^t  ci^ 
for  the  pur|H>se  of  taking  charge  of  his  house  there,  and  from 
that  time  Loudon  became  liis  lionie. 

The  summer  of  this  year  wjis  marked  by  one  of  the  most 
terrible  commercial  crises  the  United  States  has  ever  known. 
A  large  number  of  the  bimks  suspcndwl  siH?eic  [niyment,  and 
the  majority  of  the  mercantile  houses  were  cither  ruined  or  in 
the  greatest  dij^trLf^  Thousanjls  of  merchant*,  until  then  pros- 
perous, were  liopclessly  ruined.  "That  great  sympathetic  nerve 
of  the  commercial  world,  cre<lit,"  aaid  Kdward  Everett,  "as  far 
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as  tlie  Unitwl  Stales  was  eonccrnwl,  waa  for  the  time  porulyzed. 
At  tliat  moiueut  Mr.  Pi^IhhIv  nnt  mily  stnotl  liriii  liimRt'U*,  bnt 
won  the  I'uuse  of  firinnres  in  others.  There  were  ut)t  at  that 
time,  probahlr,  lialf  a  <1o}:on  other  riiou  in  Euro|io  who,  upon 
the  subject  of  American  securities,  woiiUI  have  been  h'nteued  to 
for  a  moment  in  the  parlor  of  the  Btuik  of  Kuglutid.  But  his 
juilgmeiit  ooiunmntleU  i-cs|)ect;  hia  integrity  won  back  the  re- 
liance which  men  had  been  aeeuHtomed  to  plaee  in  American 
eecuritius.  The  reitrtxieh  in  wliich  they  were  all  involved  was 
gradually  wiped  away  fmin  thiwe  of  a  sidte-taatial  charaoter; 
and  if,  on  tiiiK  Kulid  h:isi.s  of  tinsuspcctcd.  good  faith,  lie  reared 
his  own  prot{|}crity,  let  it  be  remembered  that  at  the  Hamn  time 
he  retrieved  the  ercdit  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  of  which  be 
was  ajrent — [witurmiiif;  that  miracle  by  which  the  word  of  an 
honer^t  man  turn.s  \yn[K'V  into  (i;old." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Peabody,  as  well  aa  the  evidences  which 
he  gave  of  his  remarkable  c:ipadty  for  buHiness,  in  this  crisis, 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  mcrehautj  of  London.  He 
carried  on  his  busiuesH  upon  a  large  scale  fnmi  hi»  l)use  of 
0[}eratiunM  in  that  city.  He  Ixmght  British  munuruetures  in 
all  part-M  of  Kngland  and  tihipped  them  to  the  Uniteil  Slates. 
His  vesfiela  brought  back  in  retuni  all  kinds  of  Amcrlcau  pro- 
duce which  would  eommnnd  a  ready  sale  in  England.  Prof- 
itable as  these  ventures  wei-e,  there  was  another  branch  of  his 
butiines%  much  nmiv  riimnneralive  to  him.  The  merchants  and 
uianufacturer.«  on  both  .Mtles  nf  tlie  Atlantic  who  consigned 
their  goods  tu  him  friijtiently  procured  from  him  advances 
upon  the  goo<lH  long  lK?fi>rft  they  were  sold.  At  other  times 
they  wonhl  leave  large  sums  in  hia  hands  long  after  the  goods 
were  diBiKised  of,  knowing  that  they  could  draw  whenever  Ihey 
needed,  mid  that  in  the  me&nwhile  their  money  was  Ix-iug  so 
profitably  invested  that  they  were  certain  of  a  projxir  interest 
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for  their  loans.  Thus  Mr.  Pcabody  gradually  berime  &  banker, 
in  which  pursuit  he  was  ns  sucret.'&slul  aji  lie  hud  been  as  a  mer- 
chant. In  1843  he  withdrew  from  i\w  house  of  Peabody, 
Riggs  &  Co.,  and  established  the  house  of  "  George  Pcabody  &. 
Company,  of  Warnford  Court,  City.*' 

His  dealings  were  chiefly  with  America,  and  in  American 
wcuritieSj  and  he  was  always  regarded  ns  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  American  merchant  ever  seen  in  Loudon.  Ho  wua 
von."  proud  of  his  country;  and  tliough  lie  p.issed  so  many  years 
of  his  life  abroad,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  an  American. 
Ju  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  orgnniiKnl  his  business 
cslHhlishment,  he  once  said:  "I  have  endeavored,  in  the  con- 
stitulion  of  its  members  and  tlie  character  of  itii  business,  to 
make  it  au  American  house,  and  to  give  it  an  Amen<^n  at- 
mosphere; to  furnish  it  with  American  journals;  to  make  it  a 
center  of  American  news,  and  an  agreeable  place  for  my  Amer- 
ican friends  visiting  London." 

It  was  his  custom,  from  his  first  settlement  in  England,  to 
celebrate  the  annivcrsar}'  of  the  independence  of  his  country  by 
nn  entertainment  at  one  of  the  puldic  houses  in  the  city,  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  Americans  in  Ijondon  were  al- 
ways invited,  as  were  also  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Great 
liritaiu ;  and  this  dinner  was  only  discontinued  in  dofei'cnoe  to 
the  general  (celebration  of  the  day  which  was  afterward  insti- 
tuted by  the  wlioU;  body  of  Americans  resident  in  the  British 
metropolis.  In  the  year  180],  when  it  was  thought  tliat  there 
woidd  be  no  representation  of  the  achievements  of  American 
skill  and  industr)-  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  (hat  year,  from 
a  luck  of  funds,  Mr.  Pcabody  generously  supplied  the  sum  of 
lilU'cn  thousiuid  dollars,  wliidi  enabled  tiic  Commissioners  to 
make  a  suitable  display  of  the  American  contributions.  Said 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  alluding  to  this  act: 
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"In  most,  perhaps  in  all  other  conntries^  this  exhihition  ha<1 
been  a  government  aSfiir.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
authoriiy  to  protect  tlie  intei'eata  of  the  exhibitors;  and,  what 
was  more  important,  appropriations  of  money  bad  been  made 
to  defray  their  expenses.  No  nppiopriatious  were  made  by 
Congress.  Our  exhibitors  arrived  friendless,  some  of  them 
peunilesa,  in  tbc  great  eommcrcial  Babel  of  the  world.  They 
found  the  portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace  assigned  to  our  eountry 
unprepared  for  tlie  specimens  of  art  and  industry  which  they 
iiud  brought  with  tliem ;  naked  and  unadorned  by  the  side  of 
the  neighboring  ari'ades  and  galleries  fitted  up  with  elegance 
and  splendor  by  the  richest  government  in  Euro])e.  Tito 
Knglish  press  began  to  lauuoh  its  too  ready  sarcasms  at  the 
sorry  appearance  which  Brother  Jonathan  seemed  likely  to 
make;  and  all  the  exbibitore  from  this  conntrj*,  as  well  as  those 
who  felt  an  interest  in  their  success,  were  disheartened.  At  this 
critical  moment,  our  friend  stepped  forward.  He  did  what 
Congress  should  have  dune.  By  liberal  advances  on  his  part^ 
the  Ajnerican  dc|>artment  was  fitted  up ;  and  day  after  day,  as 
some  new  product  of  American  ingenuity  and  taste  was  added 
tti  the  list, — McCormick's  rea|>er,  Colt*3  revolver,  Powers's 
Greek  Slave,  Ilobbs's  unpickable  look,  Hoe's  wonderful  print- 
ing presses,  and  Boud*s  more  wonderful  spring  governor, — U 
began  to  be  suspected  that  Brother  Jonathan  was  not  quite  so 
much  of  a  simpleton  as  had  been  thought,  ITc  had  contributed 
his  full  share,  if  not  to  the  sploudor,  at  least  to  the  ulilitics  of 
the  exhibition.  In  fact,  the  leading  journal  at  London,  with  a 
magnauiuuty  which  did  it  honor,  admitted  that  England  had 
derived  more  real  benefit  from  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States  than  fifom  those  of  any  <ither  co»intry." 

As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Peabody  made  the  bulk  of  his  colossal 
fuitune  in  the  banking  husinosa.    He  had  a.  firm  faith  in  Amer- 
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icau  securities,  and  dealt  in  tlieni  largely,  and  witli  confidenoe. 
His  budinescs  instinot  was  reiiiarkable^  his  jiidgmont  in  mercan- 
tile and  financiul  mutters  almost  infallible^  and  he  uiiule  few 
niisUikos.  His  course  w:is  now  onwjtrd  :unl  upwiird,  and  eaeli 
year  marked  aii  increase  of  bid  wealtli.  Ilia  business  operatiuti» 
were  conducted  in  pursuance  of  a  rigid  system  which  was  never 
relaxed.  To  the  very  close  of  his  life  he  never  abandoned  the 
exact  or  business-like  manner  in  which  he  sought  to  make 
monov.  He  gave  away  milHons  with  a  genei'osih*  never  ex- 
uelle<l,  yet  he  could  be  exacting  to  a  ]>cDuy  in  the  fultillmeut 
of  a  contract. 

Id  his  youth  he  contracted  habits  of  economy,  and  these  he 
retaiucil  to  the  last.  Being  unmarried,  he  did  not  subject 
himself  tti  the  exi>ense  of  a  complete  domestic  establishmeut, 
but  livcil  in  cliambors,  and  entertained  liis  friends  at  bis  club 
or  at  a  coffee-house.  His  habits  were  simple  in  every  respect, 
and  he  was  often  seen  making  his  dinner  on  a  mutton-chop  at 
a  (able  ludou  (at  his  cost)  with  the  most  sumptuous  and  tempt- 
ing; viands.  His  personal  ex[>cnses  for  ten  years  did  not  aver- 
age three  thoiisiind  dollars  [jer  annum. 

The  (!«indiietrtr  on  an  English  railway  once  overcharged  him 
a  shilling  for  fare.  He  promptly  complained  to  the  directors, 
and  had  the  roan  discharged.  "  Not,"  said  he,  "that  I  could 
not  alfiird  to  psiy  the  shilling,  but  tlic  man  wns  cheating  many 
travelers  to  whom  the  swindle  would  be  offensive." 

Several  years  ago  he  chanced  to  ride  in  a  hack  in  Salem, 
Massaohnsetts,  and  upon  reaching  his  destination  tendered  the 
driver  his  usual  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

"  Here 's  your  change,  sir/'  said  the  man,  handing  him  back 
(ifleen  cents, 

"  Clmnge  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Peabody ;  "  why,  1  'm  not  entitled 
to  any," 
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"Yes,  you  are;  I  don't  charge  hut  thirty- five  cents  for  a 
ride  in  my  hack." 

•'How  do  you  live,  then?" 

"By  fair  dealing,  eir.  I  don't  believe  in  making  n  man  pay 
more  than  a  thing  is  worth  juat  because  1  have  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

Mr.  Peabody  Vfoa  so  much  pleased  with  tills  reply,  that  as 
long  as  he  remaineil  in  Salem  he  sought  this  man  out  and  gave 
him  his  custom. 

In  his  dress  Mr.  Peabody  was  simple  and  unostentatious.  Ue 
was  scrupulouiily  neat  and  tasteful,  but  there  was  nothing  about 
him  to  indicate  his  vast  wealth.  He  seldom  wore  any  jewelry, 
using  merely  a  black  band  for  his  watch-guard.  Display  of  all 
kinds  he  idx)niinated.  , 

He  made  several  visits  to  his  native  country  during  his  last 
residence  in  London,  and  commemorated  each  one  of  them  by 
acts  of  princely  munificenne.  He  gave  large  sums  to  the  cause 
of  education,  and  to  religious  aud  charitable  objects,  and  made 
each  one  of  his  near  kindred  wealthy.  None  of  his  rela- 
tives reetivcd  less  than  one  hundred  thou^^nd  dollars,  aud 
«*)me  wore  given  as  much  as  three  times  that  buni.  He  gave 
immense  sums  to  the  poor  of  Ijondon,  and  became  their  bene- 
factor to  such  on  extent  that  Queen  Victoria  sent  him  her 
portrait,  which  she  had  caused  to  be  exeeutetl  for  him  at  a  cost 
<if  over  forty  tliou^iand  dollars,  in  token  of  her  appreciation  of 
Ilia  servicty^  in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  her  realm. 

Mr.  Penbndy  matle  another  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1866, 
and  ut>ou  this  occasion  added  large  sums  to  many  of  the  dona- 
tions he  had  alr^dy  made  in  this  eountni'.  He  remained  here 
until  May,  1867,  when  hcreturm^l  to  England.  He  ctune  back 
in  June,  1869,  but  soon  sailed  again  for  England.  His  health 
had  become  very  feeble,  and  it  was  his  belief  tliat  it  would  l>e 
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better  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  to  wliich  he  lisci  been  so 
long  accustomed.  His  hope  of  recovery  was  vain.  He  faile<l 
to  rally  n|>on  rcacliiiig  London,  and  died  In  that  city  on  the  4th 
of  November,  180R. 

The  news  of  his  death  created  a  profound  sadness  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  his  native  and  his  adopted  country 
alike  revered  him  as  a  bene&ctor.  The  Queen  uiiised  his  body 
to  be  placed  in  a  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amidst  the 
greatest  and  noblest  of  iier  hiii^dum,  until  all  was  lu  readinet-M 
for  its  trans|Hjrtation  to  the  United  St:itea  in  a  ntyul  man-of- 
war.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  aiithorizc<l  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  body 
as  he  shouhl  deem  necessary.  Sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  wai*- 
riors  uniteit  to  do  hotungc  to  the  mortal  remains  of  this  plain, 
simple  man,  who,  Ijcginning  liO'  a  [K>i>r  boy,  and  never  dejiart- 
ing  from  the  chanieter  of  an  unassuinin}^  cilixen,  iiail  made 
humanity  his  debtor  by  his  generosity  and  goodness.  Ho  w:is 
borne  across  the  ocean  with  kingly  honors,  two  great  nations 
acting  ns  chief  nionraers,  and  then,  when  the  pomp  and  the 
splendor  of  the  occasion  were  cndetl,  they  laid  him  down  in  his 
native  eai'th  hy  tlie  sitle  of  the  mother  from  whom  he  had  im- 
bibed those  principles  of  Integrity  and  gCKulueaa  wlwch  were  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

It  ia  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  dona- 
tions  made  by  Mr.  Poabody  to  the  objects  which  enlisted  his 
sympathy.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  list  below, 
he  gave  away  for  various  public  purposes  sums  ranging  from 
(wo  linndred  and  fifty  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  extending 
bnck  08  fiir  as  the  year  1835.  He  divided  among  his  relatives 
U»e  sura  of  about  thi:ee  millions  of  dollars,  giving  them  a  por- 
tion diirin};^  his  last  visit  to  this  country,  and  leaving  them  the 
remain<ler  at  his  death. 
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Tho  folIoMTing  U  a  statement  of  his  more  important  dona- 
tions during  his  life,  including  the  bequests  contained  in  hi8  laat 
will  and  testament : 


To  llic  8t:it*;  of  3fan-land,  for  negotiating  the 

loan  of  ■^H,iHHi,0()O $60,000 

To  the  Peabociy  luBiitntc.  Baltimore,  Md  ,  iu- 

cludiiig  accrued  interest 1,600,000 

To  the  Soulhern  Education  Fond 3,UOO,000 

To  Yule  College 160,000 

To  Harvard  C^)Ilege 150,000 

To  Pcabody  Academy,  Maasuchusetts  ....  140,000 

To  Phillips  Aeadeniy,  Mawuicha'^elt*  ....  25,000 

ToPeabody  JusiituU',  etc.,  at  Praluidy,  Masi.     .  260,000 

To  Kenyon  CoUfgc,  Ohio 29,000 

To  Memorial  Church,  in  Georgetown,  Miuw.     .  100,000 

To  Homes  for  tlio  Pimr  in  London ;VH)0,000 

To  LibraricM   in   GeorgoU>wn,  Massachusetts, 

and  Thetfurd.  Vemuiul 10,000 

To  Knne'a  Antic  Kxpcdition  ..,...,  10,000 

To  diflercDt  Sanitary  Fuin 10,000 

To  unpaid    money's  udvanced   to  uphold  tho 

credit  of  States    .    .    .     ' 40,000 

Total $»,4"0,000 

The  life  of  such  a  man  affords  lesions  full  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  others.  In  1856,  when  on  a  visit  lo  Dan  vers, 
now  named  l*cal)ody,  in  honor  of  him,  its  mo«t  distinguished 
Bon  and  greatest  benefactor,  he  wiid  : 

"Though  Providence  has  granted  me  an  unvaried  and  un- 
usual success  in  the  pumuit  of  fortune  in  other  lands,  I  am  still 
in  heart  the  humble  hoy  who  ]c(t  yonder  unpretending  dwell- 
ing. There  is  not  a  youth  witliin  the  sound  of  my  voire  whose 
enrly  op|X)rtuni(ies  and  ndvanUiges  arc  not  very  niuel)  greater 
than  were  my  own.  and  I  have  since  achieved  nothing  Uial  is 
impofisiblc  to  the  most  humble  boy  among  you." 
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PHTLIP  D.  ABMOUR 


*N  i-Anilering  honor  to  whom  honor  ia  dn^ 
tlio  public  cannot  offer  a  tribute  to  any  one  more 
deserving  than  Philip  D.  Armour,  the  great  mer- 
chant of  Chiuflgo,  through  whoso  untiring  energy, 
myriads  of  families  in  two  continents  are  supplied 
witli  loading  articIeB  of  fooiL  In  trnoing  the  out- 
lines of  his  career,  one  is  reminded  of  the  hardihood  of  tlie 
Scotch  Highlanders,  whose  arms  no  foe  oould  conquer, 
and  whoee  breath  no  enemy  could  tiro;  for  this  financial 
hero  traces  his  lineage  to  the  bold  warriors  who  fought  for 
their  counti'y  under  Robert  Bruce  and  TVilliara  AVallace. 
Some  institutions  of  leai'uiug  have  gone  beyond  the  boundary 
of  ciuttom,  ami  bestowed  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  n|H>n 
those  who  liave  been  sucessfol  in  managing  armies  on  tlie 
field  of  battle ;  and  if  this  custom  is  to  be  received  with  favor, 
there  is  no  manner  in  which  it  can  o^wrate  more  deservingly 
than  awanliiig  the  title  upon  such  remarkable  characters 
an  are  eiempUfietl  by  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Philip  D.  Armour  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  183*2,  his  parents  being  of  American  nativity,  and 
living  near  Oneida.    There  wore  eight  children  in  the  family, 
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well  known  in  the  locality  because  of  the  broad  shonldorB 
which  they  possessed  and  the  great  similarity  in  their  looks. 
The  boy  Philip  ''drifted  into  biisiness,  first  as  a  cattle  dealer 
and  butcher,"  buying  his  beef  himself,  killing  it,  dressing 
it^  loading  it  into  a  wagon,  and  selling  it  by  himself,  trarel- 
ing  over  Oneida  and  Madison  Counties.  When  libout  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  Indaoed 
him  to  make  a  journey  westward.  Gold  bad  recently  been 
discovortul  in  California  and  thither  were  flocking  u  mixed 
population  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  caravans 
were  traversing  the  vast  plates  and  dreary  mountains  from 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  to  fields  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  slope.  In 
this  direction  the  eyes  of  Philip  were  turned.  Having 
without  permission  remained  from  school  one  afternoon 
and  taken  a  rido  with  the  "  prettiest  girl  in  the  academy," 
he  incurred  the  disploaHure  of  the  principal,  and  both  were 
ex[)eIlod.  Being  indentured  to  a  gentleman,  he  told  his 
mother  immediately  after  the  expulsion,  that  if  the  gentle- 
man would  release  him,  he  would  start  for  California. 
His  request  for  this  was  granted,  and  he  immediately  started 
to  California  with  a  party  in  search  of  golden  prizes.  He 
went  across  the  [tlains  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  following  the 
old  trail  to  Califofnia,  which  can  be  seen  to-day  by  the 
traveler  on  a  train  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Six 
months  were  required  by  his  party  to  make  the 
journey.  The  hardships  of  crossing  the  plains  were  very 
great  Ho  fell  sick  and  narrowly  escaped  dying;  but  he 
reached  the  gold  fields  without  his  physical  strength  being 
impaired,  and  dug  with  bettor  success  than  the  majority 
who  went  in  quest  of  fortune.  His  mother  had  taoglit  him 
bow  to  save,  and  this  lesson  he  pat  into  practice.     Besides 
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thifl,  like  all  tlio  Armours,  ho  was  oombatiro,  and  wouUl 
not  be  imposed  upon  and  robbed  like  thousands  of  the 
"tender-feet"  who  had  entered  the  gold  fields.  After 
digging  and  trading  and  laying  away,  he  started  back 
East,  and  never  stopped  till  he  got  to  Milwaukee.  There, 
for  some  years,  he  did  a  grain-receiving  and  warehouse 
businesa  He  was  at  first  somewhat  undecided  as  to 
whether  he  should  engage  in  the  lumber  business  or  that  of 
pork-paoking.  Finally  he  bought  out  the  iutereftt  of  Mr. 
Layton  in  the  firm  of  Layton  &  Plankinton,  and,  with  the 
latter  gentleman,  has  co-operated  as  a  pork  merchant  under 
the  firm  name  of  Plankinton,  Armour  &  Co.,  until  about 
tweWe  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Plankinton  retired.  From  the 
day  Mr.  Armour  reached  California  to  the  time  of  his  enter- 
ing into  partnership  with  Mr.  Plankinton,  he  had  made 
money  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  had  gotten  together  about 
«500,000. 

The  headquarters  of  Plankinton,  Armour  &  Co.  were  at 
Milwaukee,  bat  they  established  branch  houses  at  Chicago 
and  other  cities.  Year  after  year  the  business  grew;  pros- 
perity followed  every  onteqirise  undertaken  by  Philip  D. 
Armour,  as  though  his  touch  ware  full  of  magic.  In 
1874  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  took  charge  of  their 
branch  house  at  that  place,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
brother,  who  started  this  branch  of  the  business.  Since  that 
date  Mr.  Armour  has  extended  his  business,  perfected  its 
organization,  and  has  it  now  so  sj'stemiKod  that  hiscompony 
have  better  facilities  for  distributing  their  products  ttian  any 
other  house  in  the  world.  Many  of  hia  modes  of  procedure 
are  entirely  original.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
clerks   in    hia    office    on  'Washington   street ;    eighty   of 
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theao  are  oraplojeil  daj*  in  and  day  out  making  out  bills. 
Phil.  Armour  hua  ogonts  in  all  the  towns  of  oonseqaenoe 
in  this  (xiuntry,  and  iu  every  loading  city  of  Europe.  Every 
m(>rDiug  mcssugcs  nro  sent  to  those  ropreseutativea  .giving 
tliom  the  (juotatious  o£  the  tlay:  every  night  tliey  wire  back 
the  tronsuctiona  of  the  day.  Gables  each  morning  are  sent  to 
a  duzen  Euroj)ean  cities,  mid  answers  each  night  are  received. 
The  mail  of  Arraotir  A  Co.  aggregates  each  day  one  Ihousnml 
letters  iu  and  nnotlier  tlionsand  out  Every  t^vonty-four 
hours  requisitions  are  made  nix>n  the  different  railroads  for 
one  handrod  or  two  hundretl  freight  cars,  and  ejR'h  car  bears 
not  less  than  twenty  tons  of  produce.  Annour  himself 
owns  three  hundred  of  the  finest  refrigerator  cftrs  yot 
oonstructeti  They  ciirry  hia  beef  to  and  fro.  Instead 
of  shipping  cattle  East  alive,  they  are  dressed  in 
Chicago  and  sliippod  in  refrigerator  cars  to  leading  oitiea 
Having  froiieu  tliree  or  four  days  in  tlicee  cars  befure  use,  tlioy 
are  son'od  up  in  Boston  and  Now  York  ns  tlie  best  beei  on  the 
market,  to  the  astonishment  of  thoHO  whonro  thus  informed. 
Wliile  Mr.  jVrmonr  is  fiung  the  price  of  pi^rk  and  beef  for 
the  country,  his  thousands  of  employes  at  the  stock  yards 
are  Hlaughtering  hogs  and  cattle  at  tlie  rate  of  four  every 
minute,  the  capacity  being  alxiut  twelve  tliousand  hogs  and 
two  tliouKaud  cattle  per  day.  Ten  muu  are  i^i^uireil  to  make 
a  factory  shoe;  twenty  men  ore  called  into  action  in 
preparing  a  hog  for  market  Acres  are  covered  by  his 
slaughter  houses,  cooling  rooms,  ice  cellars,  i>eef,  pork- 
packing  and  Batu;nge-nmking  departments.  His  refrigerator 
cars  are  worth  ftirtunes.  One  may  travel  a  day  in  the 
famouB  Union  Stock  Turds  and  return  to  find  new  and 
interesting  features 
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In  doaling  with  flliiuglitered  prodacta  there  is  eiemplified 
n  mnrvol  of  ocouomy.  Horns  o£  the  cattle  are  thrown  upon 
the  market  and  beoomo  fashiounWo  decorations  for  articles 
of  fumituro.  Tlio  bones  of  animals  are  dried  and  pulverized 
and  Bold  OS  bone  dust,  to  recuperate  worn-out  formfi.  The 
hoofa  have  a  value,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  slaught- 
ered auunol,  all  the  blood  being  saved  and  shipped  in  casks 
for  refining  sugar.  The  men,  women  and  children  sup- 
ported by  the  great  paeker  would  make  a  city  of  fifty 
thouHaud  iuhabit^ints,  for  there  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Kanata  City  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  men. 

At  a  little  before  seven  oVIock  each  morning,  us  the  Ust 
of  the  printers  ore  getting  home,  and  before  the  day  watch 
has  chnngc^d  places  with  tlio  night  watch  at  tlio  telegraph 
offices,  n  ourringo  drives  rapidly  along  AVaaliington  street, 
and  stops  in  front  of  the  pocker^s  office.  Armour  himself 
etepe  out,  enters  his  office  and  begins  his  worlc  One  man 
has  preceded  him  and  opened  his  cables.  On  tlie  floor  of 
the  office  be  has  one  huiuU-ed  ami  twelve  book-keepers,  and 
OS  those  young  gcntlemBU  gli<l(?  to  tlioir  places,  thoy  boo  tlio 
plain  man  of  many  luiUions,  who  has  been  ut  his  desk  for  an 
hour.  Armour  is  awakened  at  five  oVlock,  breakfasts  at  six, 
and  is  invariably  at  his  office  at  seven  in  tite  morning.  He 
leaves  at  six  V.  M.,  the  eleven  hours  intervening  being 
crowded  with  work. 

Mr.  Arnionr  is  ofrnvorsant  witli  tlio  details  nf  his  vast 
establiahment  In  an  emergency,  he  can  take  charge  of  any 
department^  and  manage  it  bolter  tluuj  any  man  in  his 
employ.  lie  knows  all  the  while  jnst  what  is  going  on, 
being  assisted  in  this  by  a  marvelous  memory.     He  arranges 
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details  binxself,  from  the  paiuUng  of  one  of  hifi  yellow 
WAgons  to  the  building  of  $500,000  worth  of  refrigerator 
oars. 

There  is  placed  before  him  every  morning  a  little  ticket 
about  the  eize  of  a  calling  cord.  It  represents  the  cash  in 
bank  in  Chicago,  which,  it  is  said,  is  never  far  from 
$1,000,000.  The  capital  of  Armour  &  Ca  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  similar  house  in  the  world,  the  best 
authority  on  tliis  point  saying  that  the  firm  is  worth 
$25,000,000.  Phil.  D.  Armour  is  not  only  rich,  but  he  con- 
trols many  fortunes.  He  handles  the  wealth  of  many  other 
millionaires  who  have  unquestionable  faith  in  his  ability. 
He  owns  no  penny  made  by  railroad  wrecking ;  never  watered 
any  stock,  and  is  regarded  with  admiration  by  all  who 
co-operate  either  with  or  against  him  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  leading  figure  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  and  is  virtual  dictator  of  the  provision  market  of  the 
country.  Ho  owns  or  controls  all  the  pork  in  the  Northwest, 
and  it  is  but  the  truth  to  declare  that  no  other  man  ever 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  prioes  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  the  wonderful  prodaota 
of  Chioaga  Again  and  again  have  envious  operators  tried 
to  comer  him  on  lard  deals  or  draw  him  into  a  vortex  in  the 
wheat  pit,  but  to  no  pnrposa  The  Madison  County  boy  has 
always  been  able  to  secure  every  dollar  necessary  to  make 
the  market  go  his  own  way. 

His  first  great  stroke  of  fortune  was  jmit  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  ho  was  a  pork  packer  in  Milwaukee,  and 
pork  was  soiling  at  $10.00.  He  dreamed  one  night  that 
Uiere  would  be  a  great  fall  in  prices,  and  the  next  morning 
on  his  way  down  town  he  stopped  at  his  partner^s  house, 
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remarking  that  be  thought  pork  was  too  high.  Mr.  Flank- 
inton  replied:  ''  Thafs  my  opiiuon,  toa"  After  a  little 
further  couversatioii,  it  was  agreed  that  Armour  should 
take  the  first  train  for  New  York  and  sell  pU  he 
oonld.  Armour  got  to  New  York,  went  "  ehort"  of  pork  at 
S40.00,  and  never  took  it  in  until  it  was  selling  at  $18.00. 
It  made  him  easily  a  millionaire,  but  the  experience  was  a 
difficult  one.  All  tlie  big  packers  in  the  country,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  were  bulls  on  provisions,  and  loaded  up  with 
product  upon  which  considerable  advance  had  been  mode. 
Sid  Kent  and  Phil  Armour  were  "  bears,^'  and  could  not  be 
turned  from  their  opinion.  Kacb  night  conferences  were 
held  at  the  Piftb  Avenue  Hotel;  traps  were  set,  invitations 
issued,  dinners  given,  and  other  things  undertaken  to  obtain 
the  inHueuce  of  these  two  merchants.  Armour  would  not  go 
near  the  meetings  and  would  have  nothiug  to  do  with  tlie 
pool.  He  inststed  upon  selling,  but  Eound  it  no  easy  thing 
to  da  He  ordered  his  agents  to  sell  a  large  lot  of  pork. 
They  asked  him  if  he  had  it  to  sell.  He  replied  that  it  was 
none  of  their  business,  and  if  they  wanted  margins  let  them 
name  the  sum.  They  tried  to  persuaded  Armour  that  he 
was  wrong,  but  would  give  no  decisive  refusal.  Stepping 
across  the  street  to  a  well-known  broker's  office,  ho  gave  an 
order  to  sell  ten  thousand  barrels,  simply  announcing  his 
name.  Before  he  knew  that  the  order  had  been  given,  the 
sales  were  reported.  He  asked  the  broker  what  margins  he 
wanted;  the  broker  replied  that  he  wotUd  arrange  it  in  the 
morning.  This  was  the  first  of  his  short  selling.  He  con- 
tinued it,  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  provision  market,  for 
three  months.  From  morning  until  night,  day  in  and  day 
outs  for  ninety  days,  he  haunted  the  office  of  his  agents. 
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Cnstomers  to  wHom  they  would  refuse  to  sell  ho  would  intercept 
and  accommodate.  At  the  time  of  his  depnrtui-e,  pork  hud 
fallen  in  price  §5.00  a  barrel.  When  the  Milwaukean  was 
about  to  leave  for  home,  a  great  ofwmtor  of  that  day  said  he 
wanted  to  make  just  one  more  trade.  *Tll  sell  you,"  said 
Armour,  "  one  thousand  barrels  of  pork."  "TU  take  it," 
Boid  the  operator,  "but  you  will  want  it  back  when  pork  iH 
$00.00."  Mr.  Armour  respoudeil,  •*!  will  deliver  you  that 
pork  when  the  price  is  $18.00."  This  he  accordingly  did. 
The  i^ickcrs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  one  end  of  the 
counti-y  to  the  other,  were  mined  by  the  fall  in  price,  but 
Armour  and  his  partner  became  the  greatest  provision  men 
in  the  world,  Tlie  firm  of  Wallace  A  AVicks,  who  had 
treated  him  improj>erly,  Mi*.  Armour  declared  that  he  would 
drive  out  of  buBiiiCRe.  Near  their  place  of  business  H.  O. 
Armour  A  Co.  were  soon  established  in  New  Tork.  and  tho 
sign  of  Wallace  &  Wicks  came  down. 

In  1878  and  1879  Armour  &  Co.  made  enormous  pur- 
chaseaof  pork,  ba^od  upon  the  information  which  the  packer 
had  of  the  worhls  supply  and  demand,  and  the  coet  of 
manufacture  and  his  own  resorvoa.  Ho  always  buys  \tor\i 
when  it  is  cheap,  but  divos  not  buy  for  thepur^wseof  celling 
again  on  the  speculativo  market.  Wlien  he  finds  the  market 
attacked  he  always  protects  his  property.  On  one  occasion, 
vhon  a  raid  was  directed  against  him,  it  is  said  that  he  made 
$3,500,000,  and  on  another  similar  occasion  be  acquired 
$2,000,000.  Spenkiug  of  thoae  h'o  said,  "If  the  bears  hod  let 
mo  alone,  I  should  not  have  made  tlus  money.  I  am 
ongage<l  in  a  legitimate  busbiess,  buying  and  soiling  for  con- 
sumption. I  have  over  10,000  men  in  my  employ,  and  my 
sole  business  is  to  distribute  the  product  in  the  markets  of 
the  world." 
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Close  obsorvora  of  tbo  incUiodH  o£  this  King  of  Fortnno 
say  that  his  great  efforts  invariably  follow  some  great  public 
calamity,  or  widespread  pnuic.  He  bnys  when  otberB  have 
lost  confidence  in  values,  and  limits  his  purchases  only  to 
the  amounta  of  the  offerings,  In  1870  and  1880,  the  short 
side  of  iMDfk  appeared  atlractivo  to  Bpeciilators,  notwithstand- 
ing their  repeated  unpleasant  exporionco  with  Armour.  lu 
the  latter  year,  the  stock  on  hand  was  large,  and  ou  the  30th 
of  April  pork  sold  down  to  $y.25.  It  was  then  that  Armour 
took  hohl,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  his  gigantic  trans- 
actioDB  of  the  snmmer.  Beginning  at  tlus  figure,  ho  bought 
all  the  way  np  to  $13.00  in  July.  He  held  the  advantage 
for  the  next  three  mouths.  The  shorbs  in  August  settletl  ni 
$17.00;  in  September  at  $l.S.OO,  and  in  Octolwr  at  810.00. 
The  total  f|uantity  of  pork  handled  l)y  Armour  and  the 
number  of  ahorts  i>ut  was  large,  covering  more  than  600,- 
000  barrels.  It  was  a  mammoth  transaotiont  and  involved 
buying  all  the  pork  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Armour  is  a  short,  tliick-sftt  man,  with  a  smooth 
shaven  face  and  a  large  heaiL  He  is  one  of  tlie  least  pre- 
tentious men  in  the  comumnity;  has  a  hearty  grip  and 
genial  greeting  fur  all  his  callers;  is  never  in  a  hurry;  and 
if  his  visitor  has  time,  he  will  tell  a  funny  story  and  enjoy 
the  amusement  One  story  will  suggest  another,  and  tho 
merchant  will  follow  the  visitor  out  into  the  main  office  nnd 
BO  to  the  door,  parting  from  hiia  in  tho  jollicst  fashion.  He 
is  not  crabbed  through  dx^Bpepsia,  not  annoyed  by  repudi- 
ated obligations,  and,  without  red  tape  or  ntaguLticeuce,  this 
plain,  honest  Phil  Armour  puta  in  twelve  hours  of  work 
every  day,  retires  early  at  night,  and  rises  early  in  the 
morning  in  vigorous   condition   for  the  work  of  tho  day: 
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Speaking  in  reference  to  his  habits,  he  one  day  remarked: 
'*I  work  harder  now  than  when  I  was  a  boy,  have  as  good 
an  appetite,  sleep  just  as  soundly,  and  go  to  bed  jnst  as  early. 
Nine  o'clock  finds  my  house  shut  up  and  the  lights  out  No 
one,  except  a  burglar  can  get  in  after  that  hour."  This 
provision  king  is  continually  growing  richer.  He  has  been 
all  his  days  as  combative  in  business  as  in  tlie  other  walks 
of  life.  "The  defense  of  his  cellars  cost  him  in  1878  a 
dear  million  dollars,  but  the  loss  did  not  make  him  abandon 
it  He  redoubled  it,  and  finally  his  opponents  were  glad  to 
be  let  oflf,  after  paying  a  very  largo  tribute. 

The  charity  of  Phil  D.  Armour  is  proverbial.  He  is 
unquestionably  the  largest  giver  in  Chicuga  His  presenta- 
tion of  watches  to  deserving  ones  is  quite  extensive. 

This  great  donor  has  never  founded  a  library,  but  he  has 
given  liberally  for  tlie  advancement  of  art,  and  faithful 
service,  and  the  stockyard  workman  who  goes  to  the  rich 
packer  with  his  trouble  never  returns  from  him  empty- 
handed.  Some  really  generous  givers  follow  their  gift; 
but  Armour's  donations  are  placed  without  qualification 
at  the  disposal  of  the  applicant  Some  years  ago  a 
Chicago  minister  applied  to  the  packer  for  aid  for  a  young 
woman  who  was  in  tlistress  in  the  city.  A  liberal  sum  was 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  man  of  Qod.  After  some  little 
delay,  the  money  was  returned,  with  an  explanation  that  the 
young  lady  had  refused  to  answer  satisfactorily  some  ques- 
tions. She  could  not  tell,  it  was  said,  why  she  n-as  away  from 
her  home.  The  minister  pressed  her  to  make  a  confession. 
She  declared  she  had  nothing  to  confess.  Since  that  time 
the  packer  and  tlie  man  of  GKxl  have  never  spoken.  Mra. 
Armour,  a  most  excellent  lady,  canied  out  the  mission  the 
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miiUBtdr  abandooed.  The  girl  was  tenderly  cared  for  until 
the  day  of  her  death,  which  occurred  very  ehortly  after  the 
inoideiit  happeued.  A  street  vender  in  Philadelphia  said 
to  a  Chicago  visitor,  *'Do  you  know  Phil  D.  Armour  of  your 
cityf'  Everybody  in  the  West  has  heard  of  him,"  was  the 
reply.  "Is  he  very  rich  ?'*  said  the  old  man.  "Reported  to  be 
a  millionaire,"  answered  the  other  promptly.  After  a 
moment's  silence,  the  old  man  said:  "Phil  D.  Armour  was 
indentured  to  me  when  a  boy.  I  released  him  at  his  request, 
80  that  be  could  go  to  California  during  the  gold  fever." 
The  visitor  on  his  return  to  Chicago  met  the  good-natured 
looking  pock^  in  the  street,  and  said:  "Mr.  Armour,  do  you 
know  Mr.  Blank  of  Philadelphia  f^  He  responded  like  a  flash, 
*'  I  was  bound  out  to  that  man,  and  obtained  from  him  a 
release  when  I  started  to  California.^'  Armour  took  the 
old  man's  address,  and  sent  him  $500,  as  wos  afterwards 
learned;  and  also  made  the  remark,  *'That  old  man  will 
never  want  as  long  as  I  know  hie  address."  His  liberality 
is  also  manifested  in  his  employment  of  men  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  gives  to  his  employes  a 
compensation  that  insures  contontedness,  faithful  work, 
and  on  inclination  to  engage  in  no  transactions  aside 
from  that  for  which  they  are  employed.  Such  a  man,  with 
such  liberal  nature  and  generous  spirit,  is  not  only  a  bless* 
ing  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  but  his  influence  for 
improving  human  interests  must  extend  through  all  time. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


MARSHALL    FIELD. 

SW  ENGLAND  farms  are  somewhat  fao»- 
tionsly  reputed  to  yield  annuoJly  more  generous 
crri|>s  of  fltonoB  thou  of  any  other  commodity. 
Stone  feuces  abound  ever^'where,  and  in  many 
seciiona  the  material  of  which  Lhey  are  con- 
structed crops  out  so  plentifully  from  the  scanty 
Boil  as  to  require  its  removal  each  year  before  seed  can 
be  sown.  Bat  while  the  soil  of  this  Green  Mountain 
region  yields  so  epariugly,  and  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
labor,  the  various  products  of  the  farm,  it  has  produced  its 
full  share  of  tlie  notable  men  who  hare  made  Uiemselres  a 
credit  to  the  Nation.  The  list  ia  a  long  one.  In  it  almost 
every  calling  has  brilliant  representatives,  and  among  the 
devotees  of  commerce  to  1>e  found  there,  the  career  of  none 
has  been  more  sncoessftil  and  honorable  than  that  of  Mar- 
shall  Field. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  stony,  but  carefully  tilled  New 
England  farms  that  Marshall  Pield  was  born,  in  the  year 
183D.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  representatiTe  of  & 
farming  community  whose  acres  encroached  upon  the  pre- 
cincts of  Conway,  Mass.,  a  village  of  modest  proportions, 
containing  a  public  school  and  on  academy*  at  which  their 
fiona  and  daughters  received  their  "book  learning." 
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The  reader  who  likes  to  associate  the  attainment  of  vast 
\(reaJth  with  intrepid  daring  in  btiHiDess  deiilingH,  with  the 
taking  of  groat  risks,  and  with  many  narrow  escapee  from 
ruin,  will  flud  little  to  interest  hira  in  this  brief  history  of 
Murbliiill  Field's  career  as  a  merchant  Though  standing 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  groat  mercantile  houses  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  that  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Ca  is  the  resxdt  of  a  steady  groT%*th,  which  germinated  when 
its  founder,  in  1852,  cnterctl  as  elerk  a  small  retail  dry 
goods  store  in  Pittsfinld,  Mass.  It  is  a  growth  whicli  no 
brilliant  departiue  from  esttiblished  business  methods  has 
served  to  accelerate  or  retaid. 

When  the  novelty  of  his  promotion  from  the  farm  to  the 
position  of  clork  in  a  small  village  store  had  worn  off — 
which  it  was  not  long  in  doing — young  Field  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  fullillmont  of  his  ambitiona  would  necessi- 
tate a  change  to  a  much  ^vider  field  of  operations.  He  had 
familiarized  himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  retail  trade  in 
that  part  of  tlie  country,  but  saw  no  opportunity  of  making 
his  experience  profitable.  The  salary  attached  to  his  posi- 
tion was  too  small  to  make  such  a  thing  as  a  bank  account 
possible,  and  in  January,  1856,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rather  meager  knowledge  of  the  dry  goods  business  his 
apprenticeship  had  gaiuetl  him,  his  capital  was  no  larger 
tlmn  when  he  loft  tlio  farm.  la  those  days,  as  now,  the 
West  was  the  IVlocca  toward  which  the  ambitious  and  ven- 
turesome  youth  of  the  Atlantic  States  turnerl  wistful  oyoa. 
As  ambitious  as  any,  but,  perhaps,  less  venturesome,  young 
Field,  after  mature  deliberation,  compromised  on  Chicago. 
He  immeiliati'ly  loft  Ids  position  as  clerk,  gave  his  note  to  his 
father  for  oue  hundred  dollars — which  ha^paid,  principal  and 
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tDtereet,  within  a  year — and  a  veok  later  bad  obtained 
a  sitnation  in  the  ^vholesale  dry  goods  honse  of  Gooley, 
Wadsworth  &  Co.  This  firm  waa  situated  on  South  Water 
street,  in  what  was  at  that  time  the  center  of  the  wholesale 
district  of  Chicago.  It  enjoyed  a  thriving  trndo  thronghout 
the  western  country,  and  was  called  the  leading  hoose  of  its 
kind  in  the  Garden  City.  One  year  after  Marshall 
Field's  oomiection  with  the  house  began,  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  Cooley,  Farwoll  &  Co.  By  tliis  time  young 
Field  had  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  stock  and 
business  of  the  firm  to  be  entrusted  with  quite  a  responsible 
poeitiou  as  general  salesman.  He  traveled  some,  but  most 
of  the  time  could  be  found  in  the  salesrooms  of  the  estab- 
lishment, attending  to  the  wants  of  country  customers.  The 
fact  that  in  January,  1860 — four  years  from  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Chicago — he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  firm, 
Tenders  a  recital  of  the  details  of  his  progress  during  that 
period  snperflaous.  AVhen  Mr.  Field  has  been  oaked  how  it 
happened  that  without  backing  or  influence,  except  such  as 
his  own  conduct  exerted,  he  gained  so  good  a  foothold  so 
quickly,  he  has  invariably  replied  with  cliaracteristio  mod- 
esty tliat  he  supposed  it  was  because  he  saved  his  money, 
instead  of  spending  ii  His  friends,  however,  supplement 
this  feature  of  the  case  with  others  of  a  very  flattering 
nature,  among  which,  as  deemed  worthy  of  mention,  are, 
attention  to  business  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his 
employers. 

In  13C4,  Mr.  Cooley  retiring,  the  firm  name  became 
Forwcll,  Field  &  Co.  A  year  later  the  firm  dissolved 
pru-tuership,  Messrs.  Field  &  Leiter  associating  themftelvea 
with  Potter  Palmer  on  Lake  street,  and  untiT  1867  the  firm 
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was  known  as  Field,  Palmer  k  Leiter.  Mr.  Palmer  rutired  in 
1867,  and  the  firm  became  Field,  Leiier  &  Go.  A  year 
later  the  firm  located  itaelf  at  the  northeast  comer  of  State 
and  Washing^n  streets,  the  present  site  of  Marsnall  Field 
&  Co.^8  retail  store,  and  in  n  short  time  controlled  the  largest 
and  best  retail  trade  in  the  city.  The  popularity  of  the 
house  was  not  confined  to  the  city,  however.  Throughout 
the  entire  country  tributary  to  Chicago,  with  respect  to  ite 
commercial  needs,  Field,  Leiter  &  Co.  were  favorably  known 
as  wholesale  dealers  and  enterprising  importers  of  all  foreign 
fabrics  and  novelties  which  were  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  West  The  patronage  of  the  house  increased  with  such 
rapidity  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire,  in  October,  1S71, 
the  firm's  business  had  already  outgrown  its  quarters  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  demand  separate  buildings  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  departments. 

But  while  a  heavy  loser  by  the  fire,  the  capital  of  the  hooee 
was  not  so  seriously  impaired  as  to  interfere  witli  immediate 
preparations  to  resume  business.  Having  made  it  a  rule  to 
invariably  purchase  for  cash,  the  firm  could  have  obtained 
almost  any  amount  of  credit  had  there  been  need  of  it,  but  a 
cash  business  being  also  a  paying  bnsiness,  the  house  was  not 
embarrassed  for  want  of  ready  money  with  which  to  start 
afresh.  Not  an  hour  was  lost  Before  the  flames  had  died 
out  for  want  of  fuel,  new  stocks  of  goods  were  en  route  from 
the  manufactories  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and  the 
firm  was  busily  engaged  in  fitting  up  temporary  quarters 
£or  the  aooommodatioa  of  its  trade  until  a  new  building 
could  be  erected.  The  city  railway  oar  barns,  at  the  corner 
of  State  and  Twentieth  streets,  were  rented  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  there  for  several  months  both  the  wholesale  and 
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retail  business  vas  conducted.  While  the  minB  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Washington  Btroete  were  stUl  Bmoking, 
preparations  tor  the  erection  of  a  new  and  coiDroodions 
retail  bnililing  were  begun.  The  same  building,  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  store,  is  now  the  popular 
rendeKTous  of  ladies  of  fasliiou  when  on  their  shopping 
expeditions  Though  built  directly  after  the  fire,  the 
fitructure  is  still  admired  as  one  of  the  most  substantia], 
handsome,  and  well  lighteil  business  blocks  in  Chicago. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  firm  commenced  the  erection 
of  its  present  wholesale  building  at  the  comer  of  Madison 
and  Market  streete.  This  was  one  of  the  first  buildings 
completed  in  that  part  of  the  city  after  the  fire.  It  is  a 
plain  structure  of  brick,  with  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  ornamentation  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  bare 
walla.  The  walls  are  pierced  by  many  windows,  each  of 
which  is  proWded  with  iron  shutters,  which  close  flush  witli 
the  outer  stirface  of  the  walls,  aud  add  to  the  impression  the 
eight  of  the  buildiug  conTeys — that  the  sole  end  for  ivh-icu  it 
was  designed  was  utility.  Inside,  at  tlie  end  of  an  enclosure 
whore  a  hundred  clerks  and  book-keepers  attend  to  the 
aooounts  of  the  vast  establishment,  is  the  (iriTate  ofBce  where 
Marshall  Field  is  sure  to  be  found  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  when  he  is  not  out  of  the  city.  It  is  the  plain  business 
office  of  a  bueinesa  man,  and  Tisitors  who  do  not  oome  on 
businees  seldom  gain  entranct^  to  ii 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  house  up  to  the  time  of  the 
fire,  has  been  more  than  maintained.  In  18S1  its  buainess 
was  more  than  double  that  of  the  year  preceding  the  confla- 
gration, and  has  steadily  iucronsed  since,  last  year  reaching 
the  enormous  figure  of  $30,000,000. 
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A  prominent  feature  of  llr.  Field's  character  ia  hia  faculty 
for  making  liimseU  popular  with  his  employees.  Though  a 
man  of  few  words  and  reserved  in  hia  demeanor,  his  just 
treatment  of  those  he  employs,  and  frequent  proofs  of  his 
interest  in  them,  pat  them  at  their  ease  in  his  presence  and 
wins  him  their  respect  and  best  efforts.  Some  of  his 
employees  who  have  been  in  his  service  for  many  years  eay 
they  have  never  known  him  to  exhibit  an  ill-tempered  spiriti 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  provocation. 

As  becomes  a  man  of  hia  wealth  and  position,  Mr,  Field, 
in  a  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  accedes  to  the  demands 
of  society  upon  his  time  and  purse.  He  belongs  to  one  of 
the  representative  churches  of  Chicago,  and  attends  services 
legulorly  with  his  family.  Anything  in  the  nature  of 
notoriety  has  always  been  especially  repugnant  to  him,  and, 
being  naturally  public-spirited  and  possessed  of  a  vein  of 
philanthropy  which  socks  vent  in  numerous  good  deeds,  he 
is  put  to  no  little  anxiety  to  keep  tliem  out  of  people's  sight 
and  hearing. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

CORNELIUS    VANDERBILT. 

fTATt::N  ISLAND  lies  in  the  beautiful  bay  of 
New  York,  seven  miles  di^itant  from  the  great 
city.  Its  lofly  heights  »hnt  iu  Uie  snug  aiichor- 
u^  of  the  inner  bay,  and  protect  it  from  tbe  nulo 
Htorms  whicii  bowl  along  the  coast.  It  lies  full 
ill  :^jj;hl  of  tlie  city,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive of  it£  suburbs.  The  commanding  heights  and  em- 
bowered shores  are  covered  with  villas  and  cottages,  and  afford 
u  plwisaiit  and  convenient  summer  resort  for  the  people  of  New 
York.  It  now  contains  a  lai^  and  flourishing  poimlation,  and 
niaintiiind  a  8|M»cdy  and  constant  coinmmiicatiou  with  the  me- 
tropolis by  meims  of  steam  fcrry-boalB-,  tbe  total  travel  on 
which  sometimes  reaches  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  ihou^uid 
IMitHcngerfl  (ler  day. 

Kiiiety-one  years  ago,   Statcn  Iwland  was  a  mere  c-oimtry 
settlement,  and  Ita  communications  with  the  city  wcro  main- 
tained by  nieiins  of  a  few  sail-boats^  which  made  one  trip  each 
way  per  day. 
One  uf  Uu'i^ti  boats  was  owned  and  navigated  bv  Cornelius 
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Vanderbilt,  a  thriving  farmer,  who  owned  a  small  but  well 
ctiltivnted  estate  on  Stat(?n  Island,  near  the  present  Qiiarautine 
Grounds.  He  was  a  man  of  exemi)Iary  character,  great  indus- 
try, and  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  mast  pntdcnt  and 
reliable  mej  3B  the  island.  Having  a  considcrablt  nmount  of 
produce  to  sell  in  the  city,  he  purchased  a  boat  of  hit)  own  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  it  thither.  Fretjueiitly,  rcsidenta 
of  the  island  would  secure  passage  in  this  boat  to  the  city  in 
the  morning,  and  return  with  it  iu  the  evening.  He  realized 
B  considerable  fium  of  money  in  thia  way,  and  Bnally  ran  his 
boat  regularly  between  the  island  and  the  city.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  New  York  and  Staten  Island  Ferry.  Mr. 
Vandci'biU,  by  close  application  to  his  farm  and  l>oat,  soon 
acquired  a  pro|>orty,  which,  though  email,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  family  independently.  His  wife 
woa  a  woman  of  more  than  usual  character,  and  aided  him 
nobly  in  making  his  way  in  the  world. 

This  admirable  wuple  were  blessed  with  nine  children.  The 
oldest  of  thes«^,  CoRyKLnrs,  the  subject  of  thi^  sketch,  was 
born  at  the  old  farm-house  on  Staten  Inland,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  I7i>4.  He  was  a  heallhy,  active  boy,  fond  of  all  man- 
ner of  out-door  sports,  and  manifesting  an  unusual  rcpugnuneo 
to  the  coDfinement  and  labors  of  the  school-room.  He  aHer- 
ward  declared  that  the  only  books  be  remembered  using  at 
school  were  the  New  Testament  and  the  spelling-book.  The 
result  was,  that  he  merely  leanied  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
and  that  imperfectly.  Ho  was  passionately  fond  of  the  water, 
and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  whfn  his  father  allowed  him 
to  assist  in  sailing  his  boat.  He  was  also  a  Gimous  horseman 
from  his  earliest  rhildhnod,  and  even  now  recalls  with  evident 
pride  the  fact  that  when  but  six  years  oM  he  rode  n  race- 
horse at  full  speed.     When  he  sot  himself  to  accomplish  any 
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thing,  he  was  not,  like  most  "boys,  delcrreJ  b_v  the  diffieulties 
of  his  iindurtnkiiig,  but  persevered  until  suwtss  crowned  his 
efforts.  So  early  did  he  eslabliah  his  ropiitatton  for  overcom- 
ing obstnelofi,  that  his  boyish  friends  teamed  fo  regard  any 
task  which  he  mulertook  as  iilready  virtually  performetK 

When  he  was  only  twelve  years  old  his  father  contracted  to 
remove  the  cargo  from  a  ship  which  had  gone  ashore  near 
Siuidy  Hook,  and  to  convey  it  to  New  York.  The  lighters 
which  were  to  o:u'ry  the  pof>Ils  to  the  city  coidd  not  reucli  the 
&hip,  and  it  was  necessar}'  to  haul  the  cargo,  transjxjrtcd  in 
wagons,  nci'oss  the  sands  from  tlie  vessel  to  titcm.  In  spite  of 
bis  tender  age,  little  Cornelius  was  placed  by  bis  father  in 
charge  of  the  undert-iking,  which  he  accomplished  promptly 
:iiids»ce<'ssf!dly.  He  Kmded  his  lighters,  sent  tbem  up  to  New 
York,  and  then  started  for  huuic  with  his  wagons.  Upon  reach- 
ing^- South  And>i>y,  where  he  was  to  cross  over  to  Slaten  IsUnd, 
1k!  found  bitoself,  \Yilb  his  wagnns,  horses,  nud  nieu,  without  any 
money  to  pay  his  ferriage  across  to  the  island.  The  ferriage 
would  araotuit  to  six  dollars,  and  how  be  wan  to  raise  this 
sum  he  was,  for  a  time,  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Finally,  he 
went  to  the  keeper  of  the  tavern,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger, 
nn<l  nsknl  for  the  loan  of  six  dollars,  nffcring  to  leave  one  of 
his  horses  as  a  pledge*  for  the  money,  whieh  bo  promised  to 
return  within  two  days.  The  tavern-keeper  was  so  well 
plensed  \rifh  the  boy's  energy,  that  he  loaned  him  the  money, 
and  Iht!  parly  (TiMtfpd  over  (o  8tatcu  Islanit.  The  pawned 
hor"*o  was  promptly  redwmeil. 

Yonng  Vanderbilt  was  always  anxious  to  become  a  sailor, 
and,  as  be  approached  his  scvchtwntb  year,  he  determined  to 
begin  UP'  ae  a  boatman  in  tlio  harbor  uf  New  Ynrk.  On  the 
Ut  fif  May,  1810,  lie  informed  hit  mother  of  his  dnlerminntion, 
and  a><ker}  her  to  lend  him  one  hnndriMl  dollars  to  boy  a  boat. 
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Tht!  good  ludy  bad  always  opposed  hor  mm's  wish  to  go  to  aea, 
aud  regarded  this  it£w  scheme  us  equally  Imii'-liminud.  As  a 
meuiis  ol'  diacouiiigin^  hini,  slie  told  him  if  lie  would  plow,  har- 
row, utui  piaiiL  with  cui'ii  u  tx-TCjiiii  Lcti-ac'tt:  lot  buloii^iog  to  the 
liiriii,  by  the  tweiity-st'veutU  oi'  that  mouth,  on  which  day  he 
would  be  scvuutecn  years  old,  she  would  leud  him  the  taooey. 
The  ticld  wus  the  wornt  ia  the  whole  tUrni ;  it  was  rough^  hard, 
and  stony ;  but  by  the  npjiointcd  time  the  work  was  doue,  and 
well  done,  and  the  btty  claimed  aud  received  his  money.     He 
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htUTird  off  to  a  neighboring  village,  and  bought  his  boat,  id 
wliirh  he  set  out  Tor  home.  He  had  not  gone  fur,  however, 
when  the  boitt  mruck  n  sunken  wreck,  and  Hlled  ho  rapidly  that 
the  boy  had  barely  time  to  get  into  shoal  water  before  it  Hank. 

"Undismayed  at  tlii.-*  inirtliap,"  says  Mr.  Partou,  from  whose 
graphic  moinoir  the  leniliiig  inridcnt.«  of  tliis  sketch  are  taken, 
"he  bfgun  his  new  r:irei'r.  iliy  sueci'Mg,  ns  we  have  intimated, 
woM  sjieedy  nnd  grotU.     He  mndc  ii  thonsand  dollars  during 

ch  of  |!ie  next  thnv  snininers.     Often  he  worUe<l  all  night; 
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l>ut  he  was  never  absent  from  his  post  by  6&y,  and   be  aoon 
bad  the  cream  of  the  boatJug  business  of  the  port. 

"At  that  day  parents  claimed  the  services  and  earnings  of  their 
childrpn  till  they  were  twenty-one.  In  otlier  words,  families 
made  common  cause  against  the  commou  enemy,  \Vuut.  The 
arrangement  between  this  youug  boatman  and  his  parents  was, 
that  he  should  give  them  all  his  day  earnings  and  half  hta 
night  earnings.  He  liilBlled  bis  engagement  faithfully  until  his 
parents  released  bim  from  it,  and  with  bis  own  half  of  his 
earnings  by  night,  lie  bought  all  his  clothes.  He  bad  forty 
competitors  in  the  bnsineas,  who^  being  all  grown  men,  could 
dispose  of  tbcir  gains  as  they  chose;  but  of  all  the  forty, 
he  ulone  bus  emerged  to  prosperity  and  distinction.  Why  was 
this?  There  were  several  reasons.  He  soou  became  the  best 
boatman  in  the  port.  Uc  attended  to  his  business  more  regu- 
larly and  strictly  than  any  other.  He  had  no  vices.  His 
eomrailes  3j>ent  at  night  muoli  of  what  tliey  earneil  by  day, 
and  when  the  winter  suspendetl  their  business,  instead  of  living 
on  their  last  summer's  savings,  they  were  obliged  to  lay  up 
debt«  for  the  next  Bummer's  gains  to  discbarge.  In  those 
tliree  years  of  willing  servitude  to  bis  parents,  Cornelius  Vau- 
derbiU  addetl  to  the  family's  oomraon  stock  of  wealth,  and 
gained  for  himself  three  things — a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
business,  habits  of  industry  and  self-control,  and  the  best  boat 
in  the  harW." 

During  the  War  of  1812,  young  Vanderbilt  was  kept  very 
ba^.  All  the  harbor  defenses  were  fully  manned,  and  a 
numl>er  of  war  vesssls  were  in  port  all  the  time.  The  travel 
between  these  and  tlie  eity  was  very  great,  and  boatmen  were 
in  demand. 

In  September,  1813,  a  British  fleet  attempted  to  run  pe^t 
Fort  Ricbmondj  during  a  heavy  gale.    Xlte  eomiuauding  officer 
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was  adrious  to  send  to  New  York  for  refiiifoi-oements,  but  it 
wud  bluwiiig  su  lmr{|  timt  noiiL'  of  tim  uld  boatman  were  willing 
to  venture  upon  tliu  bay.  They  all  dccliirwl  tliut  iC  die  voyage 
could  be  luiuie  at  all,  Cornelius  Vanderbili  was  tiie  only  man 
wlut  roiilil  iiiuke  it.  The  commaudaut  ut  oucx'  seiit  for  tbe 
yiiuii|5  man,  wliu,  u|)on  Warning  the  iii-guncy  of  the  case, 
uxpresscti  his  Ix^licf  that  he  could  curry  the  luessfugers  to 
the  city.  "  But,"  said  be,  "  I  shall  huve  to  carry  them  part 
of  the  way  muler  wiitor."  Ik-  set  out  with  tlie  messengers, 
and  ill  an  iKiiir  landed  ibein  sale,  but  divnolied  through,  at  the 
tout  of  Whiteliall  Street,  whieh  was  then  the  landing  place  of 
all  the  1x)atnicn  of  the  harbor. 

He  waa  now  so  prrH|>eroii-s  in  his  calling  that  he  determined 
to  marry.  He  had  wiwH-d  and  won  the  heart  of  Sophia  John- 
son, the  duughtcr  of  a  neighbor,  iiml  he  mow  luked  him  pamnLs* 
consent  to  bis  marringe,  ami  al.si>  r(ipii>:4ted  them  to  allow  him 
to  retain  his  own  earnings,  in  tmler  tliaC  ho,  might  be  able  to 
support  a  wife.  Bolh  of  his  petitions  i-eeetved  tbe  approval  of 
im  parents,  and  in  Mil*  winter  ni'  \KV.l  he  was  married.  His 
wife  was  a  woman  of  iinusti)d  iH-i-soiml  Iwauty  and  strength  of 
character,  and  provcil  the  best  nf  partners.  He  bus  often  de- 
ohired  since  that  lie  owed  his  suooess  in  life  as  much  to  ber 
counsel  and  as;3i»lance  as  to  bis  own  efforts. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  it  bcrjime  known  in  America  that 
the  British  were  fitting  out  a  formidable  military  and  naval 
expedition  fur  the  pLirjmbc  of  attacking  one  of  the  Atlantiv 
ports  of  tbe  United  Slates.  The  whole  coast  was  on  the  look- 
out, and,  as  it  was  tetired  that  tlie  blow  would  be  struck  at 
New  York,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  be  ready.  The 
militia  were  called  into  RTvicc  for  three  months,  under  a 
heavy  penalty  for  refusing  to  ol>cy  the  call.  The  term  of 
service  thus  marked  out  covered  the  roost  prosperous  season 
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of  tlic  Ixxitnien,  and  made  the  call  foil  particularly  hard  uiwn 
them.  About  thU  time,  an  advcrrisement  was  inserted  in  the 
city  journals  l»y  the  CouiuiiaMu-y -General  of  the  army,  calliug 
for  bids  t'roin  boatmen  for  the  purjwse  of  conveying  provisions* 
from  New  York  to  the  various  military  ^o&ts  in  the  viciuity. 
Tlie  labor  was  to  be  jXTformcd  during  the  three  months  for 
which  the  militia  were  called  out,  and  the  contractor  was  to 
be  cxcmplcd  from  oil  military  duty  during;;  that  time.  Bids 
pom-cd  \n  fii>m  the  lioatmrn,  who  offered  to  do  the  work  at 
ridiculously  low  tigurcs — the  cliief  ol>jcct  of  each  one  Iwing  to 
secure  the  exemption. 

Young  Vandt-rhilt,  knowing  that  the  work  could  not  be  done 
at  the  rates  at  whieli  his  comrades  offered  to  i>orform  it,  at  first 
decided  not  to  bid  ior  it,  but  at  length — and  more  to  please  his 
father  than  because  he  cxpeetwl  to  suweed — offered  to  transport 
(lie  pr«n'isi<ins  at  a  price  whieli  wotdd  enable  him  to  be  sure 
cf  doing  it  well  and  thoroughly.  He  felt  so  little  hope  of  sno- 
ecfis  tliut  he  did  not  even  trouble  himself  to  go  to  the  office  of 
the  CommiiSKiry  on  the  day  of  the  awarding  of  the  cimtract, 
until  he  learnwl  from  his  companions  that  all  tlicir  ef5brt5  to 
secure  it  had  bwn  ineffectual.  Theu  he  called  ou  tlie  Com- 
missar}', merely  through  curiosity,  to  learn  the  uaruu  of  tlie  for- 
tunate man,  and  to  his  utter  astonishment  was  tuhl  tlmt  the 
contract  had  been  awarded  to  him».'If.  The  Govermneut  was 
satisHed,  from  his  sensible  offer,  that  he  would  do  the  busines.? 
thoronghly,  and  this  the  Commi^ary  as3ure<l  him  was  the 
reason  why  they  had  sekvled  him. 

There  were  ^x  posts  to  be  supplied — ITarleni;  Hell  Gate, 
Wanl's  T.slund,  tlio  Narrows,  and  one  other  in  the  harbor,  each 
of  which  was  ti>  In;  furni.shwl  with  oiie  loail  jM*r  wec'k.  Tlu' 
young  contractor  made  arnngementa  to  have  a  daily  load  ol' 
stores  ready  for  bim  each  evening  at  6is.  o*clock,  and  thus  |>er- 
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formed  all  the  duties  of  hiJ?  coiitrnct  at  night,  which  left  him 
free  to  utteiid  to  his  boating  during  (he  day.  Ha  never  ikiled 
to  make  a  single  delivery  of  stores,  or  Ut  be  absent  fmui  his  jwdt 
on  the  Uracil  at  Wliitchall  one  single  day  during  the  whole 
three  months.  He  whs  often  without  sleep,  and  performed  an 
immense  amount  of  labor  during  this  period;  but  Itis  indom- 
itable energy  and  powerful  phy^cul  orgauizatiou  carried  him 
safely  thntugh  it  all. 

He  made  a  great  deal  of  money  that  summer,  and  vntU  bin 
earnings  built  a  splendid  little  sclioouer,  which  he  named  the 
"Dread."  In  1815,  in  connection  with  hU  brotlier-in-Iaw, Cap- 
tain I>c  Fori-cst,  he  built  a  iinc  schooner,  called  the  "Charlottr, 
for  the  ooaatioK  service.  She  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
her  model  and  her  great  sptvd.  He  eontinurtl  to  ply  his  boat 
iu  the  harbor  during  the  summer,  but  in  the  iall  und  wmtt:r 
ma<]e  voyages  along  the  coast,  often  as  far  south  as  Charlesluu. 
During  the  lliree  years  succeeding  the  termination  of  the  war 
he  saved  nine  thouHund  dollars  in  cosh,  end  built  two  or  three 
small  veasels.     This  was  bis  condition  in  1818. 

By  this  time  it  had  l)Ciiome  di'monstrnted  tu  liis  sati^action 
that  the  new  system  of  steamboats  was  a  success,  and  was 
destined  to  come  into  general  use  at  no  very  distant  day.  He 
therefore  determined  to  identify  himself  with  it  at  onocj  and 
thereby  secure  the  benefits  which  he  felt  sure  would  result  from 
a  prompt  connection  with  it,  Aeoopdingly,  in  1818,  to  the 
surprise  and  dismay  of  his  friends,  he  gave  up  his  flourishing 
business,  in  order  to  accept  the  captaincy  of  a  »teand>oat  which 
was  offered  liim  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibl>ous.  The  salary  nttaolied 
to  this  {Kuition  was  one  thou^nd  dollars,  and  Captain  Vnnder- 
bilt'a  friends  frankly  told  him  (hnt  he  was  very  foolish  in 
abandoning  a  lucrative  busiueivs  for  ^o  insignilieant  a  sum. 
Turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remount  ranees,  however,  be  entered 
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promptly  upon  the  duties  of  h\s  new  career,  and  was  given 
commnnd  of  a  steamboat  plying  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick. 

PasiJcngcrs  to  Phihidclphia,  at  Uiat  day,  were  transported  by 
steamer  from  New  York  to  New  Bninswiok,  wlicre  they  re- 
mained all  nigbt  The  next  morning  tliey  took  Uic  stage  for 
Trentouj  from  wliidi  they  were  conveyed  by  steamer  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  hotel  at  New  Brunswick  was  a  miserable  afiair, 
and  had  never  paid  expenses.  When  Captain  Vandcrbilt  took 
command  of  the  steamer,  he  was  offered  the  hotel  rent  free,  and 
accepted  the  offer.  He  placed  the  house  in  charge  of  his  wife, 
under  whose  vigorouH  admiiuHti'ation  it  »oon  acquired  a  popu- 
larit)'  which  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  line. 

For  seven  years  he  wiis  harassed  and  ham]icre<l  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  which  had  grant«l  lo  Fulton 
and  Livingston  the  sole  right  to  navigate  New  York  waters  by 
steam.  Thomas  Gibbons  believed  this  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  ran  his  boatti  in  defiance  of  it.  The  authorities  of  the 
State  resented  his  <lisregard  of  their  monnpol}-,  and  a  long  and 
vexations  warfai*e  sprang  up  between  them,  which  was  ended 
only  in  1821,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gibbons. 

As  a  means  of  crippling  Gibbons,  the  New  York  authorities 
4t  one  time  determined  to  arrest  Vandcrliilt  and  his  crew;  but 
(he  wary  niptnin  was  too  cunning  for  them.  He  would  land 
his  crew  in  Jersey  City,  and  take  charge  of  the  engine  himself, 
while  a  lady  managed  the  helm.  In  this  way  he  approadied 
the  wharf  at  New  York,  lamlrtl  his  posscngerp,  and  took  on 
more.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  boat  fast,  he  concealed 
himself  in  tlie  hohl  until  the  moment  of  his  departure.  Aa 
800U  aa  he  appeared  on  det-k,  the  Shcrift's  officer  (who  was 
changed  every  day  to  avoid  rt^tigiution)  would  approach  him 
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with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  Hie  reply  was  an  order  to  let 
go  the  line.  Tlie  officer,  unwUiing  to  be  carried  off  to  New 
tlorsoy,  wliere  he  was  tlireatened  with  impri&onmeut  in  the  pen- 
itentiary for  interfering  witli  tlic  steamer,  would  at  ouoe  jump 
ashore,  or  beg  to  ho  landed.  This  was  kept  np  for  twomontlis, 
but  the  captain  miccessfitlly  baffled  his  enemies  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Gibbons  offered 
a  lai^r  and  better  bout  than  the  one  he  commanded  if  he  would 
enter  their  service,  but  he  firmly  decHued  all  their  offers,  avow- 
ing his  detvrminalion  to  remain  with  ]Vlr,  Gibbons  until  tiio 
difficulty  was  s(-'ttle«l. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  placed  Mr.  Gibbons 
in  the  full  enjoymuat  of  bis  rights,  Captain  Vanderbilt  was 
allowed  to  manage  the  line  in  his  own  way,  and  conducte<l  it 
with  sn  much  skill  and  vigor  that  it  paid  Its  owner  an  annual 
profit  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  (liblxins  offered  to  in- 
crease his  salary  to  five  thousand  dollars,  but  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  offer.  ^  ' 

"I  did  it  on  principle,"  he  said,  afterward.  "The  other  aip- 
(ains  had  but  one  thouRnnd,  and  they  were  already  jralous 
enough  of  me.  Besides,  I  never  cared  for  money.  All  1  ever 
cared  for  was  to  carry  my  |)oint" 

In  1829  he  determined  to  leave  the  service  of  Mr.  Gibbonn, 
with  whom  he  hiul  been  connected  for  eleven  years.  Uh  u'as 
thirty-five  years  old,  and  had  saved  thirty  thousand  dotlara. 
He  resolved  to  build  a  steamer  of  hi.s  own,  and  command  her 
himself,  and  awstrdiugly  made  known  his  intention  to  his  em- 
ployer. Mr.  Gibbons  at  once  declared  tliat  he  conid  not  carry 
on  the  line  without  his  assi!itanc<e,  and  t<ild  him  he  might  make 
his  own  terms  if  he  would  stay  with  him.  Captain  Vanderbilt 
had  formed  his  decision  allcr  much  thought,  and  being  satisfinl 
that  he  was  doing  right,  he  persisted  in  his  dpt^rminatinn  to  sot 
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up  for  himself.  Mr.  Gibbons  then  oflVretl  to  sell  liim  the  lint 
on  the  spot,  ami  to  take  his  pay  as  the  nioui*y  bhoultl  be  caraed. 
If  w:i3  a  (*plwulid  ufler,  but  it  was  firmty  and  gratefully  refused. 
The  captuiu  knew  tiie  m"-.  among  whom  he  would  be  thrown, 
and  tliat  tlicy  eould  never  act  together  hai-moniously.  Ue  be- 
lieved his  own  ideas  to  be  tlie  best,  and  wished  to  be  tree  to 
carry  them  out. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Gibbons  lie  built  n  small  Bteamer,  called 
the  "  Caroline,"  which  lie  ooniniandcd  himself,  lu  u  f<.w  years 
be  was  the  owner  of  several  other  small  steamera  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  neighboring  towns.  He  made  slow 
progi-esH  at  first,  for  he  had  strong  oppitgition  to  overcome.  Tlio 
steamboat  interest  was  in  the  bauds  of  powerful  eumpanies, 
Iwi'lced  by  immense  cafpital,  and  these  wmpuntc.*!  wei*o  not  dis- 
posed to  tolenitc  the  interferenee  of  any  new-comer.  The)* 
met  their  match  in  nil  ciwes,  however,  for  Vitndcrbilt  inaugu- 
rated 80  ^harp  a  business  oppoi^iliou  that  the  best  of  tlieni  wcra 
forced  to  oonipromise  with  him.  Tliese  troubles  were  very  an- 
noying to  him,  and  cost  him  nearly  every  dollar  he  was  worth, 
but  he  persoveretl,  and  at  length  "curried  Ins  point." 

From  that  time  he  made  his  way  gradually  in  his  biLsiuew, 
until  he  roHe  to  the  head  of  the  steamboat  interest  of  the  United 
States.  He  owned  or  was  interested  iu  one  hundred  steam 
reesels,  and  was  inBtrumental  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  man  in  bringing  down  the  tai'iff  of  steamboat  fnrea.  He 
never  built  a  vessel  without  giving  his  personal  anperintend- 
enoe  to  every  detail,  so  that  all  his  various  craft  were  models 
of  their  kind  He  selected  hia  officers  with  the  ^eatest  core, 
paid  them  liberal  ealaries,  and.  as  long  as  they  did  theii'  duty, 
sustained  them  againat  all  outside  interference  or  intrigue. 
In  this  way  he  inBpire<l  them  with  zeal,  and  the  result  was 
that  ho  never  lost  a  tcshoI  by  fire,  explosion,  or  wreck. 
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He  built  the  Qinmus  stoiuncr  "Nortb  Star,"  ami  made  a 
Lriunipliul  cruise  in  her  tu  the  GUI  World.  It  h  said  that  he 
was  at  one  time  very  anxious  to  divide  the  buitinussof  theoceau 
witli  t\w  Collins  Line  olatcanicrs.  When  the  "  Arctic"  was  lost 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Collina  to  allow  hia  steamer  to  run  in  her 
place.  He  proiut.sed  to  make  no  elaiin  for  the  mail  subsidy 
which  Collins  rewivcd,  and  to  take  the  vessel  ofl'  a^  soon  as 
Collins  could  build  another  to  lake  her  phice.  Mr.  Collins  was 
afraid  to  let  Mr.  Vanderbill  got  any  hold  on  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  eountry,  and  not  only  refused  !uk  rc(|uest,  but  did  bo  in  a 
manntT  whifb  roused  the  anger  of  the  veteran,  who  thereupon 
t4»ld  Mr.  CulltuH  (hut  he  would  run  Ins  line  off  the  ocean  if  it 
took  his  whole  life  and  entire  fortune  to  do  it  He  kept  bis 
word.  He  at  onoe  oflered  the  Government  to  carry  the  mails 
more  promptly  and  regularly  than  had  ever  been  done  betbre, 
and  to  do  tiiin  for  a  term  of  vnirH  witliout  asking  one  single 
cent  as  subsidy.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  perfectly  able 
to  do  what  he  promii*ed,  and  he  pressed  the  matter  upon  the 
Government  so  vigorously  that  he  was  succ^eshful.  The  sub- 
sidy to  Collins  vras  withdniwn,  and  the  mn^nifioeni  line  soon 
full  to  pieces  in  (!onse<pienoe  of  the  Irankniptc}'  of  its  owner, 
who  might  have  averted  his  fate  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
lilK'rality, 

Later  on,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  withdrew  most  of  his  money  fi^m 
ahips  and  steamers,  and  invested  it  in  railroads  and  iron 
works.  Success  attended  him  in  all  his  ventures,  until  he 
reckoned  his  wealth  by  tens  of  millions.  He  controlled  the 
Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and  New  York  Central  Roiuls,  and 
was  largely  interested  io  many  others.  He  was  all  powerful 
in  the  stock  market,  and  could  move  it  as  he  chose. 

Many  years  ago  he  wished  (o  consolidate  the  Hudson  River 
and  Harleoi  Railroads,  and  wheu  the  scheme  was  presented  be- 
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fore  the  Legislature  of  N«\v  York,  secured  a  enfficienl  number 
of  votes  to  insure  tlie  iKiatfuge  ut'  the  bill  autboriziiig  tlie  euu- 
»>Iiil]ilion,  UuCuro  llic  bill  wan  called  up  oh  its  final  |)assiige, 
however,  he  Icaruetl  from  a  tru-stwortliy  soun-e  that  llie  mem- 
bers ol*  tlie  LegisnUiture  who  batl  proniisctl  lo  vote  for  the  bill 
were  determiiiiKl  to  vote  against  it,  wilh  the  liope  of  riitning 
him.  The  stock  of  Harlem  Road  was  iben  eelling  very  high, 
in  oonsequeuoe  of  the  expected  consolidation.  The  defeat  of 
the  bill  would,  of  course,  eause  it  to  fall  iniiuediutely.  The 
unprincipled  legislators  at  once  commenced  a  shrewd  game. 
They  sfjid  lUrlenj  right  and  lell,  to  be  delivered  at  a  future 
day,  and  found  plenty  of  purchasers.  They  let  their  friends 
into  the  secret,  and  there  was  soon  a  great  deal  of  "selling 
*  short'"  in  this  stock.*  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  although 
indigmint  ut  the  treachery  of  which  he  wa.s  to  be  made  the 
victim,  held  his  peace.  He  went  into  the  market  quietly,  with 
all  the  funds  lie  could  raise,  purchased  ever>'  dollar's  worth 
of  Harlem  stock  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  hiL>ked  it  up 
in  Iiis  safe.  When  the  bill  eanie  befi^re  the  legislature  on  its 
final  passage,  the  members  who  had  plixlged  themselves  lo  vote 
for  it  voted  against  it,  and  it  was  rejected. 

The  .Hpcculiitors  wero  jubilaut.  They  were  sure  that  the 
deieat  of  the  bill  would  bring  down  "Harlem"  witli  u  rush. 
Til  their  astonishment,  however,  "Harlem"  did  not  fiUK  It 
remained  stationary  the  first  day,  and  then,  to  their  dismay, 


*  Pnr  tho  bnnent  of  Uia  nnlDltinied  rciidpr,  wc«  wlU  rxplnla  Lh«  **  ttntne  "  mora 
ciritrly.  MArl(>iti  mU>rk.vtn»  neUUin  at  nhlnh  prlcv.  In  ootiMXiuence  of  tlii^  fix- 
pcvtcU  coiiH'liiliilioit,  TIkfm-  wlia  no1<l  "  *liort  "  nt  DiIh  tlino  «ol<l  at  llip  market 
prtiw.  witlrh,  »»  vrc  linvi-Milil,  uhk  IiIkI)  Bj'riifiimlti^  lodrllvfrat  Jtomti  fubira 
dft]^,  Ihc^'  i>xp(«t«>il  to  tw  nlilo  til  liity  Uic  Httylt,  fur  UlLlt>  or  iiotliing  after  Ihs  dft* 
fr^  nf  tho  lilll.niwt  Itirii  Inilcinmid  for  It  llie  prlo(>for  Vfhieh  tlif-yliaO  •old  it 
lo  IhiT  flnt  pluiv.  Hacti  a  IndiKnrtWttt  vrii»  IndtnuiUK,  Iml  wniilil  have  oitalileil 
Uioae  engaccd  In  U  to  nwUw!  ImuieoM  autna  tiy  the  diflbreuoe  tu  tlie  tirlea  oStko 
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began  to  rise  .steadily.  Tliose  to  wliom  they  had  sold  de- 
msuided  tltc  delivery  oC  the  stock,  but  the  spoculutors  found  it 
impoebible  to  buy  it.  There  was  none  in  thu  market  at  any 
price.  Being  uuuble  to  deliver  stoek,  they  were  fon;ed  to  pay 
its  equivalent  in  money,  iind  llie  i-csnit  vvns,  that  all  who  were 
engaged  tu  the  iufumous  Hcheiue  were  ruined.  One  of  the 
shrewdest  operators  in  New  York  lost  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  refused  \o  pay,  but  his  name  was  at  onre 
stricken  from  the  list  of  stock-brokers.  This  brought  Uim  to 
tenusj  and  he  made  good  his  contrnets.  Vanderhitt  made 
enough  money  out  of  this  effort  to  erusli  hliu  to  pay  for  all 
the  Mtock  he  owned  in  the  Harlem  Koad. 

During  the  rebellion,  Corauiodorc  Vandcrbilt  was  one  of  the 
stnnchest  supporters  of  tlie  Government,  Early  in  the  struggle 
ho  equipiwd  his  splendid  steamer,  the  "  Vandcrbilt/*  as  a  man- 
of-war,  and  offered  her  to  the  Navy  Department  at  a  fair  pn'oe. 
He  found  that,  in  oixlcr  to  sell  the  vessel,  he  would  have  Ik  |Kiy 
a  percentage  of  the  price  received  for  her  to  certain  parties  who 
stfXMl  between  the  Government  and  the  purchase,  and  levied 
black  mail  upon  every  ship  the  Govcrnmout  bought.  Indig- 
nant and  disgusted,  he  withdrew  liis  ship,  and  declared  she  was 
nut  for  Side.  Then,  satisfying  himself  that  she  was  in  perfect 
ooodition,  he  presented  her  to  the  Navy  Department  as  a  free 
ffjfi,  to  the  nation. 

Said  a  writer,  whose  fondness  for  courtly  similes  the 
reader  must  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  the  iuformaiiuu  he  imparts: 
"  No  man  is  feU  in  Wall  Street  more  than  Commodore  Van- 
dcrbilt, yet  he  is  seldom  seen  there.  All  of  his  business  is 
done  in  his  office  in  Fourth  Street.  Here  his  brokers  meet 
him,  receive  their  orders,  and  give  reports.  Here  the  plans 
arc  laid  that  shake  the  street,  and  Wall  Street  trembles  at  the 
foot  of  an   invisible  autocrat.     If  the  reader  would  care  to 
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visit  the  court  of  that  great  railroad  king,  whose  name  has 
become  the  terror  of  Wall  Street,  he  may  aecompany  us  to  a 
plain  brick  residence  iu  Fourth  Street,  near  Broadway,  and 
distant  from  AVall  Street  nwirly  two  miles.  No  sign  indioatca 
its  imperial  occupant,  except  that  the  upper  story  being  occu- 
pied as  a  millinery  establishment  hears  a  legend  of  that  cbaT' 
acter.  However,  as  we  enter  the  hall,  we  notice  the  word 
*  office,'  and  open  the  door  thus  inscribed.  Here  we  sec  a  table, 
a  few  chuire,  and  a  desk,  at  whicli  a  solitaiy  clerk  of  middle 
age  is*  standing  at  work. 

"The  walls  are  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pictm-es 
of  those  steamships  which  originated  the  title  of '  Commodore.* 
This  is  the  ante-chamber,  and  a  pair  of  folding  doors  screen 
the  king  from  vulgar  gaze.  He  is  closeted  with  his  marslinls, 
and  this  privy  council  will  last  an  hour  or  so.  One  after  the 
other  they  depart,  and  before  throe  o'clock  the  effect  of  this 
council  will  not  only  be  felt  in  Wall  Stixwt,  but  will  be  (lathed 
over  the  Union.  At  length  you  are  permitted  to  enter.  The 
folding  door  is  opened,  aud  you  behold  an  offioc  as  plain  In 
appearance  as  the  one  just  dcscribciJ.  It  contains  a  few  arm- 
ciiairs  ami  a  long  business-table,  thrown  flush  before  yoii,  on 
the  o|)posite  side  of  whicl\  sits  a  large  man,  with  his  face 
fronting  you.  He  is  writing,  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  Uie 
paper,  so  that  you  have  a  moment  to  note  the  dignity  of  frame 
and  tlie  vast  dc\'Glopment  of  brain.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
uountcDance  raises,  and  you  meet  its  expansive  and  penetrat- 
ing glance. 

"You  face  the  king.  He  smiles  in  a  pleasant  and  wbole- 
doulcd  manner,  and  in  a  nioiuent  puis  you  at  ease.  No  stiff- 
ness nor  formality  here.  His  kingship  ia  in  hiin.'iclf,  not  in 
etiquette.  He  is  ready  for  a  jilensantry,  and  Nvill  initiate  ouo 
if  it  oomea  iu  the  line  of  couver^tiou.     Vou  note  those  won- 
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derful  eyes,  bright  and  piercing,  and  so  large  and  rich  that  one 
ifi  fascinated^  and  does  not  know  how  to  stop  gazing  into  them. 
Sucli  is  the  appearance  of  the  railway  king;,  and  yon  lake  your 
leave,  consfifnis  that  8ome  men,  as  Shakespeare  says,  'are  born 
great.'  Indeed,  we  know  a  uian  who  would  mthcr  give  tivo 
dollars  to  sit  and  look  at  Commodore  Vandorbilt  for  an  hour 
than  to  see  any  other  eight  in  this  city.  Next  door  to  the 
office  is  a  building  of  brown  stone,  with  spacious  dmirs  and  a 
roadway.  This  is  the  C'onimwlorc's  stable,  when;',  are  some  of 
the  finest  horses  in  the  country. 

"Every  afternoon  he  is  wont  to  take  an  airing,  and  after  tea 
a  game  of  whist  afforda  an  evening  amusement.  The  Commo- 
dore is  simple  in  his  manners  and  hahits.  He  is  a  roprcAenta- 
live  of  a  former  age,  when  men  lived  less  artificially  than  at 
the  present  time,  and  when  there  ivas  more  happiness  and  less 
show.  As  for  business,  it  is  his  nature.  He  can  not  help 
Ix^ing  king.  He  is  but  developing  himself,  and  any  other  mode 
of  life  would  be  painful.  He  has  in  the  Central  ailorded  a 
third  wonder,  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  River  being  the 
first  and  second,  and  if  he  gets  the  Erie  he  will  soon  show  the 
world  another  wonder.  On  Sundays  the  Commodore  attends 
Dr.  Hntton's  eluirch  on  Washington  Square,  and  here  his  tall 
and  dignified  form  may  be  seen,  head  and  shouldera  above  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  He  is  a  friend  of  the  pastor,  who 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  we  hope  will  meet 
him  in  a  better  world.  He  stood  by  the  Conmiodore's  side 
when  his  wife  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  cheered  him  in  that 
dark  and  trying  hour.  Among  his  more  recent  works  is  the 
completing  of  a  tomb  in  the  old  Moravian  burial-ground  in 
Staten  Island.  The  subtcrnuican  chamber  is  about  thirty  feet 
square,  and  In  surmouutcd  by  a  lofty  shaft,  and  a  statue  of  grief 
adds  a  peculiar  finish  to  the  spot.    The  oemetciy  Ls  oo  an  cmi- 
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iiPDoe,  from  which  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  tbe  oceaD,  dotted 
with  ships." 

Commodore  VouderbilVs  early  passion  for  horses  never 
waned,  and  his  stables  containetl  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Nothing  pleased  him  so  well  as  to  sit  behind  a  faat 
team,  with  tho  roiiis  in  his  hands,  and  fly  along  the  road 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  wind 

His  death  oocorred  Jan.  4, 1S77,  he  being  82  years  old. 
He  left  behind  him  foor  sons  and  nine  daughters.  In  per- 
sonal habite  he  was  careful  and  abstemious.  Ho  scarcely 
drank  a  pint  of  wino  in  a  year.  He  was  a  firm  belioror  in 
the  Bible,  but  seldom  went  to  church  until  the  closing  years 
of  his  life.  As  a  young  man  he  resolved  to  retire  from 
business  when  forty  years  old,  if  he  should  then  be  worth 
$20,000.  On  his  fortieth  birthday  his  mother  reminded  him 
of  this  resolve,  "  Are  you  worth  that  much?"  she  asked. 
He  replied  that  he  was  worth  $400,000,  but  tliat  he  owed  it 
to  his  children,  to  the  public,  and  to  his  God,  to  carry  on 
the  great  enterprises  he  had  undertaken. 

He  was  extremely  generous  to  bis  friends,  imd  gave  lib- 
erally to  charitable  objects.  He  never  put  his  name  to  a 
subscription  paper,  but  his  donations  were  none  tho  loss 
liberal  for  that  His  old  ncquaiutimces — especially  those 
of  his  boyhood — found  him  a  tender  friend,  and  many  of 
thorn  owed  to  his  bounty  the  comforts  which  surrounded 
their  age. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

GEOKGE  M.  PULLMAN. 

EW  travelers  intent  upon  pleasure  nnd 
observation,  who  have  visited  Cbicngo  niuce  1880, 
have  been  guilty  of  turning  their  backs  on  the  Gar- 
den City  and  its  environs  without  first  paying  a 
tribato  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  George  M. 
Pullman.  "  Have  you  been  out  to  Pullman  ?"  is  an 
inquiry  which  tho  enterprising  Chicagoan  never  omits  pro- 
poun<Ung  to  the  straiiger  within  the  gates  of  his  city.  This 
wonderful  metropolis  in  naininturo,  which  has  sprung  up  in 
less  than  five  years,  under  the  hand  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  is  one  of  the  recognized  sigbts  of  Chicago,  and  no  other 
name  is  more  familiar  to  the  traveling  public  of  this  coun- 
try. It  is  u  name  whose  suggestions  at  once  rob  n  long 
journey  of  all  its  terrors.  Its  mere  mention  carries  with  it 
an  unctuous  tlavor  of  palace  sleeping  cars  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  a  modern  hotel,  mode  quite  as  accessible  far  out  on 
the  plains  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  they 
are  in  the  finetit  city  in  the  land.  It  is  n  name  of  which  its 
owner  may  well  bo  proud,  since  it  is  not  only  entitled  to  a 
place  alongside  those  of  JFulton,  Morse,  and  Field,  but  is 
wholly  of  his  own  achieving. 

The  early  life  of  Goorge  M.  Pullman  in  a  measure  fitted 
him  for  the  career  which  he  has  since  pursued  with  such 
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wonderful  success.  His  father  was  an  intelligent  meeli&uio, 
and  his  own  first  efforts  at  bread-winning  were  put  forth  in 
that  direction.  The  elder  Pullman  was  able,  at  his  trade, 
to  maintain  his  family  comfortably  and  respectably,  but 
found  no  op{>ortunit}'  to  accumulate  property  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  children  of  the  family  were  sent  to  the  near- 
est district  school,  and  gained  the  amount  of  knowledge  cus- 
tomary with  children  whose  parents  could  afford  thorn  no 
better  educational  advantages  than  the  ordinary  country 
school  provides.  Chatauqua  County,  New  York,  was  the 
scene  of  George's  early  childhood.  He  woe  born  in  the  year 
1831,  and,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  had  left  school  and  was 
employed  in  the  shop  of  a  small  furniture  manufncturer  in 
Albion,  New  York.  Before  reaching  his  majority  his  father 
died,  and  Qeorge,  finding  himself  burdened  with  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  and  support  of  the  family,  con- 
sisting of  his  mother  and  several  younger  children,  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  better  opportunities  of  money-making. 
At  this  time  the  Erie  canal  was  being  widened  and  deepened, 
and  the  State  had  advertised  for  bids  for  contracts  to  raise 
buildings  along  the  line  of  the  improved  water-way.  One 
of  these  contracts  young  Pullman  secured-  Being  of  an 
intelligent,  industrious  and  inquiring  disposition,  he  bad 
teamed  of  his  father  and  in  tlio  shop  at  Albion,  bosidos  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  something  of  engineering.  He 
bent  all  his  energies  to  his  new  task,  and  accomplished  it  so 
quickly  and  well  as  to  gain  him  at  once  a  good  standing 
among  contractors  of  that  sort  He  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  other  jobs  of  a  similar  nature,  and  was  plainly  on 
the  hifjh  road  to  prosperitj-. 

In  1859,  the  work  of  raising  the  river  atreeta  of  Chicago^ 
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of  bringing  the  large  commercial  buildings  np  to  grade  and 
of  lifting  the  city  out  of  the  mud  generally — a  projeot  long 
in  contemplation — had  just  begun.  The  improvements  were 
to  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  fact,  the  task  was  a  stupendous 
one,  and  involved  an  outlay  in  money  which  has  seldom 
been  appropriated  for  a  similar  purpose.  There  was 
no  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  kind  of  man  to 
whom  to  entrust  the  direction  of  so  important  a  project,  and 
the  prudent  expenditure  of  so  much  money.  The  matter 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pnllman,  who  then,  at  twanty- 
eight  years  of  ogOt  was  one  of  the  best  known  contractors  in 
the  country.  He  came  to  Chicago,  bid  for  the  contract  and 
was  awarded  it  The  work  was  commenced  immediately. 
The  portion  of  the  city  to  be  raised  was  the  center  of  the 
wholesale  district  along  Lake  and  Water  streets.  Many  of 
the  buildings  were  four  and  five  story  structures  of  brick, 
iron  and  stone,  and  so  heavy  and  substantial  in  appearance 
that,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  the  idea  of  raising  them  bodily 
three  or  four  or  6ve  feet,  or  even  so  many  inches,  seemed 
preposterous.  The  streets  of  the  neighborhood  were  crowded 
with  drays  and  delivery  wagons  from  morning  till  night 
Business  was  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  merchants  were 
dreading  the  commeucement  of  the  improvements  which  they 
hnd  a]>pareutly  good  reason  to  believe  would  eeriouttly  inter- 
fere with  their  trade  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  come. 
The  contractors,  however,  as  they  soon  learned,  had  no  inteU' 
tion  of  blocking  the  wheels  of  commerce  to  any  such  extent 
Mr.  Pullumn  and  his  associstoa  in  the  enterprise  proved 
themselves  masters  of  the  situation.  It  was  the  man  who 
had  gained  his  first  experience  in  such  matters  along  the 
Erie  canal,  however,   who  directed  the  work,  and  whos« 
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engineering  Blcill  pushed  it  bo  rapidly  and  Hmootlily 
forward.  In  one  operation,  the  whole  Lake  sta-eet  front 
of  the  block  lying  between  Clark  and  Ln  Salle  streets  was 
raised  to  tbo  level  of  the  now  grade,  the  basiness  and 
troffio  of  the  block  and  the  locality  romaiiting  mean- 
time wholly  nnimpeded.  In  the  same  way,  and  withoat 
materially  difitorbiug  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  affairs, 
many  heavy  South  Water  street  blocks,  and  the  Tremont 
and  Mattefion  Houses,  were  brought  up  to  grade.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  extensive  operattoiL<},  concluded 
in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  hod  been  antici- 
pated, won  the  mimiration  of  every  one  who  watched  thom, 
and  no  small  amount  of  gratitude  from  the  merchants, 
who  had  made  prejmrations  for  a  long  siege  of  confusion 
and  interrupted  trade.  The  completion  of  the  work  eaw 
Mr.  Pullman  as  popular  in  Chicago  as  he  had  been  where 
the  first  proofs  of  his  engineering  skill  brought  him  a 
large  income  and  an  enviable  business  reputation. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Pullman  had  given  no  small  amount  of 
time  and  thought  to  what  had  been  for  some  time  his  pet 
project — the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  sleeping  railway 
coach,  that  should  commoud  itself  so  strongly  Ut  the  public 
as  to  demand  its  adoption  by  every  railroad  company  in  the 
country.  The  idea  of  a  railway  coach  with  sleeping  com- 
partments was  not  wholly  original  with  Mr.  Pullman,  but  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  powers  of  invention  and  indomitable 
energy  that  the  idea  was  elaborated,  until  at  lost  it  bore  fruit 
in  the  luxurious  palace  sleeper  now  in  general*  use.  The 
first  attempt  at  introducing  the  feature  of  sleeping  accom- 
modations  in  railway  coaches  met  with  small  encouragement, 
owing  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  contrivance  called  u  berth. 
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and  the  Bmall  amouDt  of  comfort  provided,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  question  of  luxury.  Mr.  Fallmou  went  to  worlc  on  the 
theory  that  the  more  luxurious  were  such  Kcoommodations 
the  more  effectively  would  they  appeid  to  tlio  class  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  designed.  Hia  first  practical  illustration 
of  this  theory  was  in  the  spring  of  1S59.  Two  old  cars  on 
the  Oliicngo  &  Alton  road  were  fitte<l  up  and  made  several 
trips.  The  innovation  created  no  end  of  comment  from  all 
diroctious,  and  altogether,  the  experiment  thus  hiLstiJy  and 
imperfectly  made,  was  sufficiently  successful  to  give  the 
inventor  strong  hopes  of  eventually  seeing  his  anticipations 
fully  realiisod.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  a  large  share  of 
public  attention  was  directed  in  a  channel  very  differont  from 
that  leading  to  a  means  of  luxurious  travel  Gold  had  be«n 
discovered  in  Colorado,  and  people  were  flocking  there  in 
large  numbers.  The  mining  industry  affords  many  oppor- 
tunities to  the  engineer,  as  well  as  the  capitalist,  nnd  Mr. 
Pullman  was  one  of  the  former  class  to  be  attracted  to  the 
mines  of  Colorado.  He  remained  there  three  years,  and 
came  back  considerably  richer  than  when  he  went  away, 
and  full  of  a  determination  to  punh  his  sleeping-car  project 
to  a  point  of  success.  He  put  his  whole  time  and  capital 
into  the  enterprise,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  completed  two 
palace  sleeping  cars  at  a  cost  of  $18,000  each.  They 
were  very  gorgeous  specimens  of  car-bnilding,  and  their 
builder  was  generally  conceded  to  be  foolishly  extrava- 
gant and  impractical.  But  it  was  soon  observed  that 
the  venture,  extrovagant  as  it  appeared,  was  bound  to 
pay  handsomely.  At  each  trip  over  the  road,  every  berth 
in  both  cars  had  its  occupant,  who  invariably  counted 
his  quarters  cheap  at  the  price.     The  first  railway  official 
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io  signify  Iub  appreciation  of  the  valae  of  Mr.  Pullman*B 
arrangement  for  tJie  comfort  of  trftvelers  waa  John  W, 
Brooks,  of  the  Michigan  Central  Road.  An  agreement 
was  at  ouce  entereil  into  whereby  Mr.  Pollman  was  to  go 
to  Boston  and  build  einular  cars  for  use  on  the  Miclugan 
Central.  Contracts  with  other  roads  were  made  in  rapid 
ancoession.  There  was  no  further  opposition  to  the  palace 
sleeping-car  on  the  score  of  extravagance,  nor  on  any  other 
acooont.  It  was  a  positive  necessity  with  every  rond  of  any 
standing  to  famish  its  patrons  with  the  accommodations 
which  were  in  vogue  on  other  roads,  and  which  were  already 
becoming  regarded  os  indispensable.  The  correctness  of 
Mr.  PulIman^s  reasoning  that  people  would  bo  willing  to  pay 
handsomely  for  whatever  would  aid  in  leasening  the  discom- 
forts of  long  journeys  by  rail  was  illustrated  by  the  ready 
and  profitable  acceptance  accorded  to  his  subsequent  im- 
provements in  the  interior  an  angement  and  fitting  up  of  his 
cars.  Indee<I,  this  has  been  a  noticeable  feature  of  Mr. 
Pullman^s  success  in  business;  ho  seemed  always  aiming  at 
perfection,  and  no  opportunity  to  mate  an  improvement,  no 
matter  how  trivial,  was  neglected. 

In  18S0,  Mr.  Pullman's  manufacturing  interests  had 
reached  a  point  where  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  an  euormous  and  rapidly  growing 
trade,  to  secure  a  manufacturitig  site  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  lay  out  works  on  a  large  scale.  The  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Pullman  was  ftolccted,  and  a  coni[miiy  formed,  of  which 
Mr.  Pullman  was  made  President.  Under  his  management, 
and  chieHy  of  his  capital,  a  city  suddenly  sprang  up  that  was 
the  nurvel  of  tlie  entire  country.  '^Pullman's  wonderful 
city"  became  a  sort  of  stock  caption  for  long  newspaper 
orticlea  descriptive  of  tlic  enterprise. 
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"  One  of  Mr.  Pullman's  fundamenta-1  ideas  is  the  commer- 
cial valiw  ofbcanijj,  and  tliis  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  out 
06  fnithfiilly  in  the  town  whioh  bears  his  name  as  in  the 
Pullmau  drawiog-room  and  sleepiug-cars.  Ho  va  one  oE  the 
few  men  who  thought  it  a  paying  investment  to  expend  mil- 
lions for  the  pui-pose  of  snrronnding  laborers  with  objects  of 
beanty  and  comfort  lu  a  hiiufh^d  ways  one  soos  in  Poll- 
man  to-day  evidences  of  it«  founder's  foresight.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  company  finds  it  pays 
them  in  dollars  and  cents  to  keep  tlio  streets  sprinkled  with 
water  and  the  lawns  well  trimmed,  the  sa^Hng  in  paint  and 
calcimine  more  than  repaying  the  ootiay.  Less  dust  and 
dirt  are  carried  and  blown  into  the  houses,  and  the  injury 
done  to  walls  and  wooilwork  is  diminished.  For  the  rest, 
the  neat  exterior  is  a  constant  example  which  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  exert  its  proper  effect  on  housewives,  Etimulnting 
them  to  exertion  in  behalf  of  cleanliness  and  order.'* 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Pullman's  sumptuous  brown 
stone  mansion,  on  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  of  tbe 
South  Side,  was  unequalod  in  Chicngo,  and  possibly  ia  yet, 
in  point  of  massive  elegance  and  costliness.  The  lawn  sur- 
rounding it  on  three  sides  occupies  an  entire  square.  Not 
only  the  three  fronts  of  the  mansion,  but  the  entire  struc- 
ture, ia  of  the  most  expRnsive  cut  stone,  and  its  interior 
arrangement  is  palatini.  Within  tho  last  year,  Mr.  Pullman 
has  completed,  at  the  comer  of  Adams  street  and  Michigan 
avenue,  an  immense  nine-story  ofGce  and  apartment  build- 
ing, a  large  portion  of  tho  second  floor  of  wliich  is  occupied 
as  the  ofBces  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Oar  Company.  The  Adams  street  entrance  to  the 
building    is  especially   grand,   being   an  enormous   arch 
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Btipporte*!  by  huge  grnnite  pillarB.  Thia  arcli  ib  the  full 
width  of  an  open  court,  od  either  side  of  which  marble 
Btairways  ascend  to  the  second  floor. 

With  the  exception,  perUnps,  of  Jay  Gould,  Mr.  Pullman 
is  probably  the  bnsiest  and  most  difHcnlt  of  approach  of  any 
man  in  the  country.  He  rarely  makes  an  engagement  with 
any  one,  always  attending  to  that  matter  of  business  which 
is  most  urgent  at  the  time,  whether  it  con  be  done  in  his 
office  or  nocOBsitates  u  trip  to  £uro[>o.  His  iutorcsta  arc  bo 
many  and  so  great,  that  people  are  glad  to  come  to  him  and 
await  an  audience  at  his  pleasure.  Still,  he  is  for  from  being 
an  arrogant  man,  and  though  of  a  very  dignified  proeenoe, 
could  not  be  called  haughty  in  his  bearing.  What  ho  has 
done  for  the  laboring  class,  proves  him  to  be  a  philanthro- 
pist His  immense  wealth  is  invested  In  a  manner  which 
gives  continuous  employment  to  over  a  thousand  men,  whose 
condition  ho  seems  always  seeking  to  improve. 

Of  Mr.  Pullman's  social  life,  it  can  be  said  that  no  one  is 
better  or  more  favorably  known  in  the  beet  society  of  Chi- 
cago. Though  maldiig  no  parade  of  their  respect  for  the 
religious  observances  of  the  country,  Mr.  Pullman  and  his 
family  are  regular  attendants  at  church,  and  contribute  lib- 
erally to  deserving  charities. 

Thia  is  tlie  record  of  an  American,  self-made  man,  who, 
etill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  many  times  a  millionaire, 
was,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  the  comparatively  uneducated 
son  of  a  poor  meohanio. 


IIob«on'>  choice— "E.  F.  McS,"  New  Yoik  " 
<'ity. — JIubxon's  choice  Is  the  option  of  taking  the 
one  t^ig  offered  or  nothing.  The  phrue  u  de- 
rived^rom  one  Tobias  Hobson,  a  carrier  of  Cam- 
bridge, EnRland  (commemorated  by  MUton  Jn 
two  epitapnn),  who  let  outhorsea,  and  Is  lald  to 
have  compelled  eustomiaS'to  take  the  horse  wUeh 
happened  to  be  next  the  stable-door  or  go  wlthoat. 
' '  dates  from  the  Rest<HiMk>n.  which  took  place 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 


IHUS  far  we  have  beon  considering  tlic  stnigglca 
of  tnvn  who  have  risen  from  olisciire  ponitinns  in 
life,  by  the  aid  of  their  own  genius,  industry, 
and  coumge,  to  the  front  rank  of  their  respective 
eallings.  We  shall  now  rclato  the  story  of  one 
who  having  already  won  fortune,  periled  it  all  upon  an  cntcr- 
priao  in  which  his  own  genius  hail  root^nized  the  path  to  fame 
and  to  still  greater  success,  but  which  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  iK'ople  of  his  countrj'  condenmwl  as  visionary,  and  from 
which  they  coldly  held  ahiof  until  its  brilliant  success  com- 
pelled them  to  ackaowle<lgc  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its 
pnyt'ctor. 

TUirty  years  ago  very  few  persons  had  beard  of  Cyrus 
W.  Field  Twenty-fivo  years  ago  he  had  acliieved  consid- 
erable notorioty  as  a  visionary  who  was  bent  on  ainking  his 
handsome  fortnno  in  the  sea.  To-day,  Uie  world  is  full  ol 
Uis  fame,  as  the  man  to  whom,  uIhivo  all  others,  it  ia 
indebted  for  the  successftd  completion  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph; and  thofic  who  were  formerly  loudest  in  ridiculing 
him  nre  now  foremost  in  bis  praise.  "  Kothing  succeeds 
like  success,^'  and  what  was  once  in  tbeir  eyes  mere  folly, 
mid  worthy  only  of  ridicule*,  they  now  hail  as  the  evidenoea 
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of  hifl  courage,  foresight,  and  profoiuid  irisdoin,  and  won- 
der that  they  never  could  see  them  in  their  light  before. 

Cyrus  Webt  Field  was  bora  at  Siockbridge,  Mussachu- 
sette,  on  the  30th  day  of  NaveiiibtT,  1819,  and  is  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field,  a  distiuguished  clergyman  of 
that  State.  He  was  carefully  educated  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  Hchool^  of  his  native  county,  and  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen 
went  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  clerkship  in  an  entcrprUing  mercantile  house  iu 
that  city,  and,  from  the  first,  gave  evidence  of  unusual  business 
capiicity.  His  employers,  [tleascd  witli  his  promise,  udvanccO 
hini  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  he  liccamv  u  |mrtiier  io  the 
house.  Hia  suax'ss  as  a  merchant  was  uniform  and  niarketl — 
so  marked,  itidcc<l,  that  in  1853,  when  only  thirty-four  years 
uld,  he  was  able  to  [xirtially  retire  from  business  with  a  large 
fortune  as  the  .siihstanttal  reward  of  his  mercmitile  curcer. 

Mr.  Field  had  devote(.l  himself  so  cloiiely  to  his  business  that, 
at  his  retirement,  he  resolved  to  seek  recreation  and  change  of 
scene  in  foreign  travel,  and  accordingly  he  left  New  York,  and 
passed  the  next  six  mniilhs  in  jcmnicjing  thn^ngh  the  mount- 
ains of  South  America,  Ujntn  hid  return  home,  at  the  clo}*c  of 
the  year  1853,  ho  declared  his  intention  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  active  participation  in  business,  and  to  engage  in  no  new 
fiohemes. 

He  had  s«m*1y  returnetl  home,  however,  when  his  brothw, 
Mr.  Maltliew  D.  Field,  a  successful  and  well-known  civil 
cngimvr,  informetl  him  that  he  had  just  become  ooquaintcd 
witli  a  Mr.  Fi-cileriek  N.  Gisborne,  of  Ni-wfoundland,  who  had 
come  to  New  York  for  the  pnr|H>HC  of  interesting  some  Amer- 
i«m  capitalists  in  a  company  which  had  been  organized  in 
Xcwfoundluud  fiir  the  puriHise  of  procuring  news  in  America 
and  EurojM?,  auti   transmitting  it  between  the  two  continents 
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with  greater  dispatch  them  was  possible  in  the  then  existing 
mode  of  oomnuii)icuti(in  between  the  two  countries.  The 
K'homc  of  Mr.  (iislxinie  had  ccunmcntlwl  itself  to  Mr.  Matthew 
FiL'Id,  anil  lie  ur^iU  Iim  brutlicr  to  meet  timt  geutleiiian  ami 
hear  liU  stateincut.s.  Mr.  Cyvns  Field  ut  onoe  dei'Iinod  to 
nn<lert:tke  any  Khiire  In  the  enterprise,  und  said  that  it  woidd 
be  useieas  for  him  to  meet  Mr.  Oisborno;  but  his  brother  was 
8o  urgent  that  ho  at  Inst  consented  to  grunt  Mr.  Gi.slx)rno  an 
intcrvit-W,  and  at  leaat  bear  what  he  had  to  eay.  At  the 
ujt|>ointed  time,  Mr.  Field  reeeived  Mr.  Clislwrne  ut  his  house, 
and  wan  there  made  acquaiuteil  wilh  the  proposed  plun  of 
operations  of  the  "  Electric  Telegraph  Coinjwny  of  Newfoimd- 
land."  ThiM  company  had  gone  into  bankruptcy  a  short  time 
previous,  but  Mr.  Gislxirne  ho|>ed  to  be  able  to  revive  i(  by 
the  aid  of  AmericiiD  capital.  The  scheme  which  lie  laid  U(bi*c 
Mr,  Fifld,  ean  not  be  better  stated  than  by  quoting  the  follow- 
ing extract  fnini  the  charter  which  the  Legij^IaUire  of  New- 
foundland had  granted  the  Ixinkruptey  company: 

"The  telegraph  line  of  thU  winipiny  ifi  designed  to  lie 
strictly  an  'Inter-Continental  Telegmph.'  Its  termini  will 
bo  New  York,  in  the  Uuitwl  Statt-s,  aud  Ixmtlon,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain;  these  jKiints  are  to  be  connected  by  a 
h*ne  of  electric  telegraph  from  New  York  to  St.  .TohnV,  New- 
foundland, prtly  on  pities,  partly  lalil  in  the  ground,  and  partly 
through  the  water,  and  a  line  of  the  swiftest  fiteamshii«  ever 
built,  from  that  point  to  Tr*»land.  Tlie  lrii»ti  of  these  stcam- 
shipH,  it  is  ex|>ected,  will  not  exceed  five  days,  nnd  as  very 
little  time  will  be  occupied  in  transmitting  messages  between 
8t  John's  and  New  York,  tlie  oommnuioition  l>etween  tlie 
latter  city  and  LnnMon  <ir  Liverpool,  will  be  effeetiHj  in  tix 
day»,  or  less.  Tlie  cornptiny  will  have  likrwise  stationed  at 
St  Joint's  a  steam  yacht,  for  the  purjKiBe  of  intercepting  thft 
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European  and  American  stoaniships,  so  that  no  opportunity 
may  \tc  lout  in  forwarding  intelligence  in  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary cbanneU  of  communication." 

Mr.  Field  listcno.1  atti'ntivcly  to  his  visitor,  but  decline*!  to 
commit  hitiiikjlf  to  more  than  an  cxprcf-sion  of  sympathy  wilh 
the  enterprise.  After  t}tc  departure  of  his  gueet,  he  took  tttL> 
globe  which  ntood  in  his  librar)',  and  turning  it  over,  bc^n  to 
examine  the  pi-opoacd  route  of  the  telegraph  line  and  the  dis- 
tance to  l>e  traversed  by  the  steamers.  While  engagetl  iu  thia 
exuminatioUj  the  idea  fluijhed  across  his  mind  ttiat  instead  of 
und<;rtaking  such  a  complicated  scheme,  it  wojiild  be  better  to 
attempt  to  strolch  a  teh'gmph  wire  entirely  aciioss  the  ooean, 
fiTtra  the  sborcA  of  Newfoundland  to  the  cooAt  of  Ireland.  The 
vastncss  of  this  scheme  pleased  liim,  and  irs  nscfidncss  to  (ho 
entire  world,  if  it  could  l)e  carried  out,  was  clear  to  hij*  mind 
from  the  first. 

He  at  once  set  to  work  to  ascertain  if  sudi  au  undertaking 
as  an  Atlantic  telegraph  was  practicable.  He  wrote  to  Lienten- 
ant  Maury,  then  the  Chief  of  the  National  Observatory  at 
\S'asliiugton,  and  asked  if  the  laying  of  such  a  wire  was  pos- 
sible; and  to  Professor  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  to 
know  if  such  a  wire  would  be  available  for  sending  messages  if 
it  could  belaid.  Lieutenant  Maury  promptly  replied,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  a  re{>ort  he  had  just  made  to  the  SL*crctary  of  the 
Navy  on  the  8ubjc<'t,  from  which  Mr.  Field  learned  that  the 
idea  of  laying  a  tclegruph  across  tlte  ocean  was  not  original 
with  himself.  In  this  report  Lieutenant  Maury  demonstrated 
the  entire  practicability  of  fiuch  an  euterjirise^  and  sustuinti.! 
hts  conclusions  by  a  statement  of  the  recent  discoveries  co«- 
cerning  tlic  be<l  of  the  oci*an,  nmde  by  Lieutenant  Berry- 
man.  Professor  Morse  came  in  person  to  visit  Mr.  Field, 
and  assured    him  .  of  his  entire    faith    in    the    possibility   of 
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eending  telegraphic  messages  aci'oss  the  ocean  with  rapidity  and 
Buooess. 

The  two  higUcfit  authorilies  iii  the  world  thug  Imviiig  assured 
him  of  the  entire  priu'ticuhility  of  the  uudt-Ttakitig,  Mr.  FieUI 
deciurcd  his  readiness,  if  he  couU!  procure  the  aasiuUiuce  of  a 
sufficient  niiutber  of  capitalists  in  the  United  States,  to  under- 
take the  Laying  of  a  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and  America.  Further  deliberation  only  made  him 
Aetter  siitiKfied  with  the  undertiikin^,  and  lie  tscti  to  work  Ut  Riid 
ten  capitalists,  each  of  whom  he  proposed  should  contribute  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  the  capital  of  the  propoBcd 
company  one  million  of  dollars.  Mr,  Field  wa^  convinced  that 
the  undertaking  would  he  expensive,  but  he  had  then  but  a 
taint  ooneeption  of  it»  magnitude,  and  was  very  fur  from  sup- 
(tosing  that  ''  h*i  might  yet  be  drawn  on  to  nluke  u)>on  it^  huc- 
cess  the  whole  fortune  he  hud  accumulated ;  that  he  was  to  sac- 
rifice for  it  all  the  peace  and  quiet  he  had  hoped  to  enjoy,  and 
t-hat  for  twelve  years  he  was  to  be  almost  without  a  home, 
crossing  and  rocrossing  the  sea,  urging  his  enterprise  in  Europe 
and  America." 

The  scientific  questions  involved  iu  the  undertaking  were  so 
little  understood  at  the  time  by  the  public,  and  the  popular 
judgment  regarded  the  attem|)t  to  stretch  a  cable  across  the 
dee|>.  mysterious  ocean  with  so  much  incrwluHiy,  that  Mr.  Field 
had  considerable  trouble  in  finding  gentlemen  willing  or  pre- 
pared to  sliare  his  faith  in  the  enterprise.  His  fii-st  ofibrt  was 
to  induce  Mr.  I'etcr  Cooper,  of  New  York,  his  next  door  neigh- 
bor, to  join  him,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
sented to  do  so  if  several  others  would  unite  with  tliem.  En- 
couraged by  his  success  with  Mr.  CVipor,  whose  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength  lo  hia  cause»  Mr.  Field  renewed  his  efforts, 
jind  suootx^U-d  in  winning  over  the  following  gentlemen,  aud  in 
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the  order  named:  Moses  Taylor,  Marsliall  O.  Roberts,  and 
Chftndlei  White.  These  gentlemen  were  very  slow  to  accept 
the  views  of  Mr.  Field,  but,  onoe  having  done  so,  thev  never 
lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  8Ucces3  of  the  uodertaking.  The 
more  thorcinghly  they  became  acquainted  with  ita  maf^iitudc 
and  costliness,  the  stronger  grew  tlieir  confidence  in  it,  for  this 
increase  of  knowledge  not  only  showed  them  more  plainly  ite 
difficnltiefl  nnd  dangers,  but  developthl  new  grounds  ou  which 
lo  base  their  lio|»es. 

Mr.  Field  was  about  to  continue  his  efforts  to  procure  ad- 
ditional names,  when  Mr.  Cooper  proposctl  thut  the  five  gen- 
tlemen already  plc<lgcd  to  the  scheme  should  undertake  its  en- 
tire cost  without  waiting  for  the  other  four.  The  proposition 
was  agreed  to,  and  it  w:ls  decided  to  take  the  necessar}'  titeju 
to  procure  a  charter  for  their  company  from  the  Legislature  of 
Newfoundland.  Mr.  Field  consented  to  undertake  this,  aud  at 
onoe  set  off  for  St.  John's,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Mr, 
David  Dudley  Field,  who  was  made  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
company.  At  St.  John's  they  were  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Arch- 
ibald, then  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Colony,  and  after- 
ward the  British  Consul  at  New  York,  and  by  the  Governor 
of  Newfoundland.  They  sncceeded  in  obtaining  a  charter 
from  the  Legislature  under  tlie  name  of  the  "  New  York,  New- 
foundland, and  London  Telegraph  Company,"  with  liberal 
grants  in  land  and  money.  This  aocomplitihed,  they  assnmed 
and  paid  the  liabilities  of  the  ohl  Telegraph  Company  which 
had  been  brought  to  Mr.  Field's  notice  by  Mr.  Gisbome,  and 
thus  removed  the  last  difBcnlty  in  their  way.  This  much  ao- 
compliithed,  Mr.  Field  hastene<I  back  to  New  York,  and  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1854,  the  Company  was  fornmlly  organized  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  DavitI  Dudley  Field.  Messrs.  Cooi>er,  Taylor, 
Field,  Roberts,  and  \Vliitc  were  the  first  directors,     Mr.  Cooper, 
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wna  miicle  Pi^-sident  of  the  Company,  Mr.  M'liite,  Vice-Prcsi- 
detit,  iind  Mr.  Taylor  Swretary.  A  aipiUil  of  one  million  and  a 
liolf  of  (loUiirs  was  auh^Tibod  on  tlie  sjx>t,  Mr.  Fii-ld  contrih- 
uting  nhfjiit  two  hnmlrcd  tliousund  dull:irs  in  cash. 

Work  was  at  oucc  lM'jj;im  on  the  section  tx'twivii  New  York 
and  St.  Jolih'8.  There  was  no  i-oad  across  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  Coin|)any  had  not  only  to  l«iild  (heir  tele- 
graph line,  but  to  conBtrnet  a  rnu<l  l»y  the  side  of  it  ihi-ough  an 
almost  unbrolfL'U  wildcrnrsfl.  It  w;w  a  work  which  i*cquircd 
tlic  hight-st  executive  ability,  and  the  florvices  of  an  anny  of 
men.  The  distance  ucro^a  the  island  wa.s  four  hniidrcil  uiilts, 
and  tlicro  wore  nuuiorous  rocky  goi^^,  morasses,  and  rivers  in 
the  way.  Tlie  country  was  a  desolation,  ami  it  was  found  that 
eupplios  would  have  to  be  transported  from  St.  John's.  Theex- 
erntion  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Mr.  White,  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, who  went  to  St.  John^  to  act  a.s  tlie  general  agent  of  the 
Company,  and  to  Mr.  Matthew  D.  Field,  who  was  appointed 
contttrueting  engineer.  These  gentlemen  displaye<l  Baeli  xkiti 
and  cnei^y  in  their  respective  jMsilions  that  iu  two  years  the 
Company  had  not  only  built  a  telcgniph  line  and  a  road  of 
four  hundi*ed  miles  across  the  inland,  but  had  constnifted 
another  line  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  had  stretched  a  submarine  cable  across  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lnwreuc*?.*  Tlie  line  was  now  in  working  order 
from  New  York  to  SL  John*3,  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  one 
thou.%Y"^  miles,  and  it  had  retjuired  alxmt  a  ntitliou  of  dullard 
for  Its  construction.  It  now  remained  to  complete  the  great 
work  by  laying  the  cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 
It  being  desirable   to  examine  still  further  the  bed  of  the 
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occnn  over  which  the  cable  was  to  be  laid,  Mr.  FicW  requested 
the  Governraent  of  the  Uuited  States  to  send  out  an  expedi- 
tion over  the  route  for  the  piirjmse  of  tnking  deep  sea  sound* 
ings.  His  request  was  promptly  granted,  and  an  expedition 
under  Lieut.  Berrj'man  was  dispatched,  which  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  (Kean  bed,  with  the  must  satisfactory  results.  This 
was  aocomplishe<l  in  the  summer  of  185G,  and  the  next  year 
llie  same  route  was  surveyed  by  Commander  Daynion,  with 
the  British  war  steamer  Cyclop*— tliis  survey  being  ordered  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  Air.  Field's  request  These 
surveys  made  it  plain  beyond  question  that  a  cable  oonld  He 
safely  on  the  be<l  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  suifieicut  to  protect  it 
from  vesw^ls*  ancliors,  from  ieebergK,  luid  I'rnrn  submarine  cur- 
rents, and  that  it  would  receive  sufBcient  sup{)ort  from  that  bed 
to  free  it  from  all  undue  teuNiou.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise  in  the  minds  of  the  directors, 
but  it  was  ueoe&sary  to  convince  the  public  in  both  Europe 
and  America  that  it  was  not  an  ini|>ossibility^  and  also  to  entist 
the  sympathies  of  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Uiiitwl  States,  and  secure  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Field,  who  had  made  several  voyages  to  Kngland  and 
to  Newfoun<11and  in  behalf  of  the  company,  was  electeil  Vice- 
President  after  tlie  death  of  Mr.  White,  in  1856,  and  was 
chai^<l  with  the  <luty  of  proceeding  to  England  to  obtain  the 
assistanoe  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  organize  the  com- 
pany in  Loudon.  Thus  far  the  directors  had  borne  the  entire 
cost  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  was  but  fair  that  they  should 
seek  the  means  for  completing  their  work  in  the  country  which 
was  to  be  so  much  Iicnefited  by  it.  Mr.  Fi<'Id  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1856,  and  upon  reaching  that  country 
proceeded  to  consult  some  of  its  most  eminent  engineers  and 
electricians.     The  English  people  were  slow  to  believe  that  so 
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long  a  cable  could  be  successfully  worked,  even  if  laid  intact, 
and  to  remove  their  doubts,  the  opinioua  of  Professor  Morse 
and  Lieutenant  Maury  were  published  in  their  newflpapers; 
and  this  y>ubli»Uion  brought  out  cnmmunicutions  from  uiany 
scientific  men  on  the  subject,  a  number  of  litem  advo4>iiling  the 
undertaking.  ThuH,  the  attention  of  the  Kngli»It  public  was 
gained.  Exj>crimcuts  were  luade  by  Professor  Morse,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Dr.  VVliilehuusc,  whicli  proveil  beyond  all  dnulil 
the  ease  with  wliieh  a  continuous  line  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  uf  wire  could  be  worke<l;  and  Professor  Morse  was 
able,  from  these  experiments,  to  declare  hia  conviction  tliat  an 
electric  current  could  paflB  between  Loiidou  and  New  Ynrk,  on 
i^nch  a  wire,  iu  the  space  of  one  second. 

Science  had  now  done  its  utmost,  and  hud  in  every  thinj^  hus- 
tained  the  j;reat  plan.  It  was  now  nttu-ssiiry  to  ask  the  aid  of  Her 
Majeaty^s  Government.  This  oflbrt  was  ititrustcd  to  Mr.  Field, 
who  carried  it  through  successfully.  The  Kuglii»h  Government 
agreed  to  furnish  the  shii^  necessary  for  making  soundings  and 
surveys,  and  to  furnish  yessels  to  astimt  in  laying  the  cable.  It 
also  agreed  to  [wy  to  the  com|»any  an  annual  subsidy  of  four- 
teen thousaml  [>ounds  for  the  transmission  of  the  guvcrnment 
me»«ages  until  the  net  prufittf  of  the  company  were  equal  to  a 
dividend  of  six  pounds  |x*r  cent^,  when  the  payment  was  to  be 
reduced  to  ten  thoiLsand  [lonnd.s  [ht  aunuui,  fur  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Provision  was  made  for  extra  payment, 
in  case  the  government  nicss-iges  exceeded  a  certain  amount; 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  metisagea  of  the  Goverumrats  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  1>e  placed  u|K>n  an 
equal  footing,  and  should  have  priority  in  the  order  in  which 
they  arrived  at  the  stations.  This  last  provision  exhibited  a 
decideil  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  English  Goveramenl, 
aince  both  ends  of  tin)  pni|>usctl  cable  would  be  iu  British  tef 
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ritory.  Indeed,  tlironghoiU  the  whoJo  nf^tmtion,  Groat  Brit- 
ain fheerfully  acconled  to  the  United  States  every  privilege 
whieli  she  clniined  for  herself. 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  the  Queen's  Government  on  mich 
liberal  terms,  Mr.  Field  now  nnderttwk  the  org:inization  of  the 
oom|Kiny,  in  ad<litiuii  to  the  to^k  of  raising  a  capita}  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousaud  iKninds.  In  both  efforts  he  was 
effectively  assistctl  by  Mr.  John  W.  Brett,  who  had  hiid  the  first 
cable  across  tlie  English  Channel,  und  by  Mr.  Cliarics  T.  Bright 
and  Dr.  Etiwurd  O.  W.  Whitehouse.  The  cfi'orta  of  tlieae  gcsn- 
tlemcn  were  successful.  In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  capital  was 
subscribcO.  It  had  been  divided  into  thi*ec  hundred  and  fifty 
shares  of  a  thousand  pounds  each.  One  hundred  and  one  of 
these  were  taken  up  in  London,  eighty-six  in  Liverpool,  thirty- 
seven  in  Glasgow,  twenty-eight  in  ManchcHter,  and  a  few  in 
other  parts  of  Eughuid.  Mr.  Field,  at  the  final  division  of 
shares,  look  eighty-eight.  He  did  not  design  making  this  in- 
vestment on  his  own  account,  but  thinking  it  but  fiiir  that  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  stock  should  be  held  in  America,  he 
made  this  subi«cri]>tion  with  tlte  intention  of  diapasing  of  his 
shares  after  Ids  return  hunic.  Owing  to  hi&  continued  absence 
from  New  York,  and  the  straitened  condition  of  the  money 
market,  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  he  could  sueeecil  in  selling 
as  much  as  twenty-seven  shares.  Tlie  oom|wny  was  organized 
in  December,  1856,  a  Board  of  Direclors  electe<l,  and  a  ron- 
trnct  made  for  the  cable,  half  of  which  was  to  be  made  in  Lon- 
don and  the  other  half  in  Ltvcrfiool. 

The  day  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  Mr.  Field 
sailer!  for  New  York,  from  which  place  he  at  once  made  a  voy- 
age to  Newfoundland,  to  look  after  some  matters  which  re<|uireJ 
his  presence.  Returning  home,  he  hurried  to  Washington,  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  General  Government,     lie  met  with  more 
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fljifK)8ition  here  than  he  hatl  encountered  in  England.  A  power- 
ful lohby  opposed  him^  and  a  spirit  of  liostility  to  his  bill  exhib- 
ited itself  in  Congress,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the  mGn.snre 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  It  came  very 
near  failing  in  the  House,  but  at  length  got  tlimugh,  and  re- 
ceived the  PresidentV  signature  on  the  3d  of  March,  1857. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  Mr.  Field  having  returned  to  Eng- 
land, the  cable  was  declared  to  be  in  readiness  for  laying.  The 
Unik'd  States  Government  now  placed  at  the  did]x>3al  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  the  magnificent  new  steam  frigate  "  Niag- 
ara," as  the  most  suitable  vessel  for  laying  the  cable,  and  ordered 
the  "  Susquehanna,"  the  largest  side-wheel  frigate  in  the  service, 
to  acooni|>any  her  in  the  expedition.  The  British  Government 
provided  the  steam  frigate  "  Agamemnon,"  a  splendid  vessel, 
which  had  been  the  flagship  of  the  English  fleet  at  the  bom- 
bardmeut  of  Sebastopol,  and  ordered  the  '*  Lco{)ard  "  to  HCC(»m- 
pany  her  as  an  escort.  The  "Niagara"  was  commanded  by 
Captain  W.  L.  Hudson,  of  the  United  Stales  Navy,  and  the 
"  Agamemnon  "  by  Captain  Noddal,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The 
"  Niagara ''  took  on  her  share  of  tlie  cable  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  "  Agamemnon  "  reecK-ed  hers  nt  Lond^in.  It  was  agrwd 
that  the  "  Niagara"  should  begin  the  laying  of  (he  c^ble,  and 
continue  it  until  her  portion  of  it  should  be  exhausted  in  mid- 
ocean,  when  her  end  of  it  should  be  united  with  the  cnble  on 
board  the  '*  Agamemnon,"  which  ship  should  continue  laying  (h« 
line  until  the  sh<trc«  of  Newfoun<lland  were  reached.  AlW 
taking  on  the  cable,  the  shtiis  were  ordereil  to  Queenstown. 

The  vessels  IcA  England  in  tlie  midst  of  general  rejoicings, 
and  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  proper  time.  Thence  they 
saiU^  for  the  harbor  of  Valentia,  which  was  to  be  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  line  and  the  starling  fxiint  of  the  expedition. 
Thny  were  grnetod  every- wlicrc  with  rnthuhi:u*nij  and  the  great- 
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est  confidoncc  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  manifested  by 
thoee  on  board.  Mr.  Field,  Professor  Morse,  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  company  were  on  board  the  "  Niagara,"  as  that 
ship  was  to  conduct  the  first  part  of  the  sinking  of  the  cable. 

At  length  all  was  in  readiness.  The  shore  end  of  the  cable 
vnis  landed  and  made  fast  on  Wednesday  ailemouD,  the  5th  of 
August,  and  the  next  morning  the  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.  "  Be- 
fore they  had  gone  five  miles  the  heavy  shore  end  of  the  cable 
caught  in  the  machinery  and  parted.  Tlie  'Niagara'  put  back, 
and  the  cable  was  *  undcrnin'  the  whole  distance.  At  length 
Oh!  end  was  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  spliced  to  the  gigantic 
coil,  and  as  it  dropped  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
mighty  ship  began  to  stir.  At  first  she  moved  very  slowly,  not 
more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  to  avoid  tlie  danger  of  act^ident; 
but  the  feeling  that  they  are  at  last  away  is  itself  a  relief.  The 
ships  are  all  in  sight,  and  so  near  that,  they  can  lioar  each  other's 
bells.  The  'Niagara,'  as  if  knowing  that  she  is  bound  for  the 
land  out  of  whose  forests  she  came,  bends  her  head  to  the  waves, 
as  lier  prow  is  turned  toward  her  native  eliorcs. 

"Slowly  passetl  the  hours  of  that  day.  But  all  went  well, 
and  the  ships  were  moving  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic  At 
length  the  sun  went  down  in  the  west,  and  ntars  (':ime  out  on 
the  face  of  the  deep.  But  no  man  slept.  A  thousand  eyes 
were  watching  a  great  experiment,  as  thnne  who  have  a  per* 
sonal  interest  in  tlie  issue.  All  through  that  night,  and  through 
the  anxious  days  and  nights  lliat  foIlowtNl,  there  was  a  feeling 
in  eveiy  soul  on  boanl  as  if  a  friend  in  the  cabin  ivere  at  the 
turning-point  of  life  or  death,  imd  they  were  watching  beside 
him.  There  was  a  strange,  unnatural  silence  in  the  f^hip.  Men 
paced  the  deck  with  soft  and  muffled  tread,  Bjwoking  only  la 
whis|>cr8,  as  if  a  loud  voice  or  a  heavy  f(K)tt;ill  ni!|;1)t  i^nup  the 
vital  cord.     So  much  had  they  grown  to  fa-I  for  the  enter- 
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priac,  that  the  cable  seemed  to  them  like  a  human  creature,  on 
whoae  fate  they  hung,  as  if  it  were  to  decide  their  own 
destiny. 

"There  are  some  who  will  never  forget  that  first  night  at 
8ea.  Perhaps  the  reaction  from  tlie  excitement  on  shore  made 
the  impression  the  deeper.  What  strange  thoughts  came  to 
them  as  they  stood  on  the  deck  and  watched  that  mysterious 
obrd  disappearing  in  the  darkn»»,  and  gliding  to  its  ocean 
bed !  There  are  certain  moments  in  life  when  every  thing 
comes  back  upon  ua — when  the  events  of  years  soem  crowded 
into  an  hour.  What  memories  come  up  in  thasc  long  night 
hours!  How  many  on  board  that  ship  thought  of  homes 
beyond  the  sea,  of  absent  ones,  of  the  distant  and  the  dead ! 
Such  thoughts,  mingling  with  those  suggested!  by  the  scene 
around,  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  hour^  had  led  an  im- 
presMon  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

"Bat  with  the  work  in  tiand  all  is  going  on  well.  There 
are  vigilant  eyes  on  deck.  Mr,  Bright,  the  engineer  of  the 
company,  is  there,  and  Mr.  Kverett,  Mr.  De  Sauty,  the  clectri- 
dan,  and  Professor  Morse.  The  payiog-out  machinery  does  its 
work,  and  tliough  it  makes  a  constant  rumble  in  the  ship,  that 
dnil,  heavy  sound  is  music  to  their  ears,  as  it  tells  tliem  that 
all  is  well.  If  one  should  drop  to  sleep,  and  wake  up  at  night, 
he  has  only  to  hear  the  sound  of  'the  old  coffee-mill/  and  his 
fears  are  relieved,  and  he  goes  to  sleep  again." 

Saturday  and  Sunday  paawd  away  without  accident,  but  on 
Monday,  when  two  hundred  miles  at  sea,  in  deep  water,  and 
safely  beyond  the  grmt  suhmartne  mountain,  the  electrical  con- 
tinoity  was  suddenly  1o6t.  This  intemiption  amazed  and  per- 
plexed all  on  board,  but  no  one  was  able  to  remedy  it,  or  to 
awxHint  for  it  8Bti«!fa<:torily.  It  lastwl  for  two  hours,  and  then, 
just  aft  the  order  was  about  to  be  given  to  out  the  (sible  and 
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endeavor  to  wind  it  in,  it  came  back  bb  suddenly  nnd  mynUuv 
ously  as  it  had  disappeared.  The  greatest  delight  was  now 
niaiiifcsted  by  all  on  l)oard.  "You  coM  see,"  says  the  corre- 
spoudent  of  the  Loudon  JVmcs,  "the  tears  "t'joy  Btnnding  in  the 
eyes  of  some  as  they  almost  cried  for  joy,  and  told  their  mess- 
mates that  it  was  all  right." 

That  night,  however,  the  expedition  came  to  grief.  The  cable 
was  running  out.  freely  at  the  rate  of  mx  miles  jier  hour,  while 
the  ship  was  niakiug  only  four.  This  was  fiupj»(»sed  to  be  owing 
to  a  |H)wepful  undercurrent.  To  check  this  waste  of  the  cable 
the  cngiueer  applied  the  brakes  liruily,  which  at  once  stopped 
the  machine.  The  effect  was  to  bring  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
cable  that  was  in  the  water.  The  stern  of  llto  ship  was  down  iu 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  rose  upward  on  the  swell,  the 
pressure  was  too  great,  an<l  the  cable  parted.  The  ahirm  was  at 
once  given,  and  tlie  greatest  eonslernation  and  grief  prevailed 
on  board.  "It  made  all  hands  of  us  through  the  day,"  s:iys 
CapUiiu  Hudsou,  'Mike  a  household  or  family  which  had  lost 
their  dcaivst  friend,  for  offieci's  and  men  bad  Ikx'd  deeply  iutcr- 
estetl  ill  the  Bue<'ess  of  ihe  euterprise." 

The  fleet  ininiwliately  put  about  and  returneil  to  England, 
when?  Mr.  Field  at  onec  iufonned  tlie  directors  of  the  exteut  of 
the  disaster.  The  remaining  p<irtions  of  tlic  cable  wore  landeil 
and  stoivd  safely  away,  aiul  the  vessels  were  returned  to  their 
ri-spe^rtive  Oovrnimeut>:.  Orders  were  given  for  the  mnnufao- 
ture  of  «'vi'U  linndreil  iiiilt-s  of  rtdde  Ut  repliie^r  Ihe  [>ortioi)  which 
had  beeu  lost,  and  to  allow  fur  waste  in  paying  it  out,  and  the 
most  cnergetie  pre|)(irations  were  made  for  auothcr  attempt 

Being  satir^fied  that  the  machine  used  for  paying  out  the  cable 
was  defective,  Mr.  Field  went  toAV;ishingtou  and  procured  fn)m 
the  Navy  Department  ihe  srrviet-s  ()f  Mr,  Wm.  E,  Kverctt,  the 
chief  engineer  <>f  the  "Niiignrii,"  oUiting  to  that  gentleman  the 
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necessity  for  a  new  machine,  and  tuning  him  to  iavenl  it.  This 
Ml*.  Everett  siicocctlcd  in  cluing  during  the  wiuter.  His  ma- 
chine was  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  on  that  which  had 
been  used  on  the  "  Niagara."  *'  It  was  much  smaller  and  lighter. 
It  would  take  up  only  about  one  third  as  ninch  room  on  the 
deck,  and  had  only  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  old  machine. 
Its  construction  was  much  more  simple.  Instead  of  four  heavy 
wheels,  it  had  but  two,  and  these  were  made  to  revolve  with 
ciise,  :iud  without  danger  of  sudden  chock,  by  the  application  of 
what  were  known  as  self-rehyising  brakes.  These  were  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Appoldj  of  London,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  but 
with  a  strong  taste  for  mechanics,  which  led  him  to  spend  his 
time  and  wcaltli  in  exercising  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  These 
brakes  were  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  only  a  ecrlaiu  strain,  when 
they  rdcasetl  themselves.  This  ingenious  contri\'imce  was  ai>- 
plied  by  Mr.  Everett  to  tlie  paying-out  machinery.  The 
strength  of  the  c^tble  was  such  that  it  would  not  break  except 
under  a  pressure  of  a  little  over  three  tons.  The  machinery 
Nvas  so  adjusted  that  not  more  than  half  that  strain  could  pos- 
sibly come  u[K)n  the  cable,  when  the  brakes  would  relax  Ihcir 
grasp,  the  wheels  revolve  easily,  and  the  cable  run  out  into  tlic 
sea  *at  it^  own  sweet  will.*  The  paying-out  machine,  tlicrc- 
forc,  we  are  far  from  claiming  as  wholly  an  American  invention. 
This  jHirt  of  the  mechanism  was  English.  The  merit  of  Mr. 
Everett  lay  in  the  skill  with  which  he  adapted  it  to  the  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  in  his  great  improvements  of  other 
IKirts  of  the  machinery.  The  whole  oonstruction,  im  it  afterward 
stood  ui>OD  the  decks  of  the  "Niagara"  and  the  "Agamemnon," 
wiLs  tiic  combinetl  product  of  KugUtih  and  American  invention.*' 
In  January,  185S,  the  l5iKn*d  oC  Directors  offere<1  Mr.  Field 
the  sura  of  five  thousand  dollars  (ht  annum  if  he  would  assume 
the  post  of  general  manager  of  the  company.     He  at  once  uii> 
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dort^ok  the  duties  of  the  position,  but  declined  all  oompensa- 
tion. 

Every  thing  being  in  rondinpss  for  the  second  attempt  at  lay- 
ing the  cable,  the  "Niagara  "  sailed  from  New  York  in  March, 
1858,  to  tiike  on  her  portion  of  the  cable  at  Plymouth.  The 
"  Agamemnon  "  was  again  ordered  to  assist  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  "Gorgon  "  was  made  her  consort.  Mr.  Field  had 
hoped  that  the  "  Sus<]Uohanna  "  would  again  be  the  consort  of 
the  "Niagara,"  but  a  few  days  iR'fore  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  he 
was  officially  informed  that  he  could  not  have  the  ship,  as  she 
was  tl»en  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew 
down  with  the  yellow  fever.  This  was  a  keen  disappointment, 
as  every  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  exj>ectation  of 
having  the  assistance  of  (he  "  Sus4|uehanna-"  It  was  too  late  to 
ask  the  Government  ut  \Vasliingt4>n  for  another  ship,  and  it 
WHS  by  no  means  certain  that  the  request  would  be  granted  if 
made.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Field  frankly  stitcd  his  disap- 
pointment to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  England,  and 
anked  fnr  a  ship  to  aocom{)any  tlie  "  Niagara."  ITe  was 
informed  that  the  English  Government  was  at  that  moment 
chartering  vessels  to  convey  troo|)s  to  Malta,  as  it  had  uot  ships 
enough  of  its  own,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  oould 
contribute  a  third  ship  to  the  expedition.  Still,  so  greatly  did 
the  government  desire  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  that  a  little 
later  on  the  same  day  the  "  Valorous  "  was  ordered  to  take 
the  place  of  the  "Susquehanna"  in  the  telegraph  fleet  This 
generous  assistanoe  was  all  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  it  was 
given  at  a  time  when  the  need  of  England  for  ships  was  very 
ui^nt. 

Ailer  shipping  the  cable,  the  squadron  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1868,  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the 
oable  was  subjected  to  numerous  and   thorough   tests,  which 
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demonstnited  lis  (ttrent^li  and  its  Bcnsitivcness  to  tbe  electric 
current.     This  aocomplUhcd,  the  vessels  returned  to  Plymouth, 

"Among  the  matters  of  jtersonal  solicitude  and  anxiety  at 
this  time,  next  to  the  suoeeae  of  the  cx|WM]itioD,  was  Mr.  Field 
himself.  He  was  uorkinj^  with  an  activity  which  was  unnatu- 
ral— which  could  only  l»c  kept  up  hy  groat  excitement,  and 
which  involved  the  most  serious  danger.  The  fitrain  on  tho 
man  was  more  than  the  strain  on  the  cubic,  and  we  were  in  fear 
that  Irath  would  break  together.  Often  he  had  no  sleep,  except 
such  as  he  caught  flying  on  the  railway.  Indeed,  when  we 
remonstrated,  he  said  he  oould  rest  l>etler  there  than  anywhere 
else,  for  then  he  ^ras  not  ti>rmented  with  the  thought  of  any 
thing  undone.  For  the  time  being  he  could  do  no  more;  and 
then,  putting  bis  head  in  the  cushioned  corner  of  the  carriage, 
he  got  an  hour  or  two  of  biiikeu  sleep. 

"Of  this  activity  wc  had  an  insUnicc  while  in  Plymouth. 
The  ships  were  tlien  lying  in  the  Sound,  only  waiting  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  to  go  to  sea;  but  some  business  required 
one  of  the  directors  to  go  to  Paris,  and,  as  usual,  it  fell  upon 
him.  He  left  on  Sunday  night,  and  went  to  Bristol,  and 
thence,  by  tlie  first  morning  train,  to  London.  Monday  he 
was  busy  all  dny,  and  that  night  went  to  Paris.  Tnesthiy, 
another  busy  day,  and  that  night  back  to  Ijondon.  Wednes- 
day, oocupictl  every  minute  till  the  departure  of  the  Great 
Western  train.  That  night  back  to  Plymouth.  Thursday 
morning  on  board  the  'Niagara,'  and  immediately  the  squad- 
ron sailed." 

The  plan  of  operations  this  time  was  for  the  vessels  to  pro- 
ce«l  to  a  given  point  in  midnxvan,  and  tliere  unite  the  two  ends 
of  the  cabh',  after  which  (he  "Niagara"  t-hould  proceed  toward 
Newfoundland  and  the  "Agamemnon  "  toward  Ireland,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  czvU  vessel  would  make  land  aboutjh^ 
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time.  This  was  believed  to  be  a  better  plan  tlmu  the  one  pur- 
sued in  the  first  expeditiou. 

The  squadron  sailed  from  Plymomh  on  the  10th  of  June. 
The  weather  wns  favorablt;  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of 
the  voyage,  but  on  the  13th  a  severe  gale  set  in,  whiuh  lasted 
for  over  a  week,  and  came  near  causing  the  "Agamemnon  "  to 
founder  beneath  her  immense  loed,  a  portion  of  which  broke 
looee  in  her  hold.  All  the  vessels  succeeded  in  weathering  tbe 
storm,  however,  and  on  the  25th  reached  the  rendezvous  in 
mid-of«in.  The  next  day  the  splice  was  maditj  and  the  sliipa 
set  out  for  their  respective  dcbtiuations.  Before  they  had  gone 
three  miles  the  machiner)*  of  the  "Niagara"  caught  the  cable 
and  broke  it.  A  second  splice  was  made,  but  when  each  ship  had 
paid  out  about  forty  miles,  the  electric  current  suddenly  ceased. 
The  cable  was  cut  promptly,  and  the  two  vessels  at  once  re- 
turned to  the  rendezvous,  where  they  irjoined  each  other  on  the 
28th.  A  corn|>ari8on  of  the  logs  of  the  two  ships  "  showed  the 
]>ainfid  and  mysterious  fact  that  at  the  same  seoond  of  time 
each  vessel  discovered  that  a  total  fracture  bad  taken  place,  at 
a  distance  of  certainly  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  each  ship, 
in  fact,  us  well  as  can  he  judged,  at  the  btittom  of  the  ocean/* 
A  third  splice  was  made  without  delay,  and  the  two  ships  again 
set  out  for  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  time  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  cable  were  successfully  laidj  when  it 
parted  about  twenty  feet  fi-om  the  stern  of  the  "  Agamemnon." 
The  "Niagara,"  being  unable  to  irommunicato  with  the  Knglish 
frigate,  bore  away  for  Queeustowu,  where  she  was  joined  a  few 
days  later  by  ilie  "  Agamemnon." 

This  seoond  failure  greatly  disheartened  the  directors,  and  it 
required  all  Mr.  Field's  persuasiveness  to  induce  them  to  eanc- 
tion  another  attempt.  Yet  he  prevailed,  and,  hastening  from 
Irf)ndon  to  Quccnstown,  sailctl  with  the  telegraph  fleet  on  the 
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thiu]  utttmpt  to  lay  the  cable,  leaving  Qiiocnstown  on  the  I7tli 
of  July.  Tbe  reudezvous  was  reached  oa  tiTc  28thj  and  ou  tlic 
2dlli  ihesplicx  wa^  made,  and  the  "Niagara"  and  "  AgaiuciDnon" 
parted  company.  This  time  the  undertaking  was  siioocstiful. 
The  cable  was  laid  acros!  the  Atlantic,  the  "Niagara"  reaching 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  on  the  5th  of  August,  and  the 
"  Agamemnon  "  arriving  at  Valentia,  Ireland,  a  few  hours  later 
on  the  same  day.  Signals  were  Bent  across  the  entire  length  of 
the  line,  from  shore  to  uhore,  with  case  and  rapidity,  and  noth- 
ing occurred  to  roar  tlic  sucoe&s  of  tlie  mighty  undertaking. 

The  successful  laying  of  the  cable  was  hailed  with  the  live- 
liest joy  ou  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  it  were  rogaixlcd  as  heroes.  But  great  as  was  the 
at'liieveuient,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  a  lasting  success,  After 
working  for  four  weeks,  the  electric  current  suddenly  ceased  on 
the  1st  of  September.  It  nevei*  worked  per/eciljf  at  any  period 
of  iU  existence,  but  it  did  transmit  a  number  of  messagcfi 
with  intcUigiblcncss,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  \a  the 
miuda  of  the  scJentifio  men  of  the  expedition  of  the  feasibility 
of  laying  a  successful  line  across  the  ocean. 

The  public  generally  and  the  directors  of  the  company  were 
greatly  dl-tappointed,  and  many  of  the  latter  and  nearly  all  of 
the  former  declared  that  all  such  attempts  must  of  necessity  fail. 
Some  persons  even  went  so  far  as  to  avow  their  belief  that  the 
statements  as  to  the  successful  trnnsmission  of  signals  over  the 
wire  were  false ;  but  tlie  proofs  that  the  wire  did  work  properly 
for  awhile  are  loo  strong  to  allow  us  to  accord  the  slightest 
weight  to  this  disbelief.  But  whether  signak  had  passed  over 
the  wire  or  not,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  cable  had 
ceased  to  re»|)oiid  to  the  elTort^  of  the  electricians,  and  was  a 
total  fiulure,  and  the  dismunigement  of  nearly  every  one  con- 
nected nith  it  was  most  profound. 
lA 
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Mr.  Field  and  one  or  two  others  were  the  only  persons  who 
rctuined  the  slightest  confidence  In  the  enterprise,  and  it  was 
clear  to  them  tliat  any  further  effort  to  secure  tlie  aid  of  private 
capital  would  Ix'  uselciuj  just  thou.  An  upj^eul  waH  made  to  the 
British  (jovernnieiit.  it  was  ui^hI  ihat  the  work  was  too 
great  to  be  undertaken  by  private  capital  alone,  and  tliat,  since 
it  was  to  be  more  of  a  public  than  a  private  nature,  it  was  but 
just  that  the  Government  should  undertake  it  The  conipiuiy 
asked  the  Government  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  a  eerlaiii 
amount  of  .stock,  even  if  the  sccoud  attempt  should  not  prove 
a  complete  success.  The  failure  of  the  Red  Sea  cable,  to 
which  the  British  Government  had  given  an  unconditioual 
guanuitcc,  had  just  occurred,  and  had  caused  a  considerable  Iuhs 
to  the  treasury,  nnd  the  Guvcniment  was  not  ^^'tlling  to  nMfume 
auotlier  such  risk.  Anxious,  however,  for  the  success  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  it  increase*!  its  subsidy  from  fourteen  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  agreed  to  guarantee  eight 
per  cent,  on  six  hundred  thousand  (wnnds  of  new  capital  for 
twenty-five  ycarst  upon  the  single  condition  that  the  cable 
should  be  made  to  work  siiccosafully. 

This  was  not  all,  however.  The  Government  caused  further 
soundings  to  be  nuule  ofiT  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  efi'cctually 
disjx>11cd  all  the  fears  which  had  been  entertained  of  a  subma- 
rine mountain  which  would  prove  an  im|uissable  Imrrier  in  the 
path  of  an  ocean  telegraph.  In  addition  to  this,  it  caused  the 
organization  of  a  boanl  of  distinguished  scientific  men  for  the 
purpose  of  ihteruiiiilng  all  the  difheult  prublems  of  submarine 
telegraphy.  This  ImxioI  met  in  1859,  and  sat  two  ycai-s.  Tlie 
result  of  its  experiiucnbs  and  inv^tigations  was  a  declaration, 
signed  by  the  members,  that  a  cable  pro[}erly  made, "and  paid 
into  thn  ocean  with  the  most  improved  machinery,  jKtsseases 
every  prospect  of  not  unly  being  successfully  laid  in  the  first 
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instance,  but  may  reasonably  be  rcHcd  upon  to  continue  many 
years  in  an  efficient  stftte  for  the  transmission  of  sigimlK." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Field  labored  energetioally  to  revive  the 
company.  The  war  which  had  broken  out  in  the  United 
States  brought  home  to  our  Govern  merit  the  urgent  need  of 
telegraphic  comniunication  with  Kuro[>c,  and  Atr.  Field  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  President  an  assumnce  that 
this  Government  would  be  most  happy  to  joiu  with  Great 
Britain  in  promoting  this  great  internationu!  work.  He  ad- 
dreased  meetings  of  merchants  in  various  American  cities,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  energy  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
American  capital.  Very  little  was  accomplished,  however,  until 
1863.  By  tliis  time  the  success  of  the  lines  in  ttie  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  had  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  long  submarine  tel^raphs,  and  the  public  ooufidence 
in  the  attempt  had  been  revived  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the 
directors  ventured  to  axW  for  proposals  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  cable.  Seventeen  oQcm  were  made,  from  which  that  of 
Mtwsi-8,  Glass,  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  London,  was  selected.  Mr. 
Field  now  renewed  hia  indomitable  efforts,  and  in  a  iew 
monthn  the  new  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
subscribed,  Messrs.  Glass,  Klliott  &  Co.  taking  three  hundivd 
and  tif\eeu  thousand  pounds,  besides  one  hundred  tliousand 
|>ounds  in  bonds.  This  was  accomplisheil  in  1864,  and  work 
00  the  cable  was  immediately  l)egun.  The  cable  now  adnptetl 
was  very  iliffcrc^nt  from,  and  much  more  sensitive  than,  those 
which  had  been  uaixI  before.  It  was  heavier,  and  less  liable 
to  be  injuretJ  by  the  water. 

The  "  Gitiit  Eastern  "  steamship,  the  greatest  wonder  of  naval 
architecture,  was  at  thin  tirao  advertised  for  sale,  and  it  occunvd 
to  several  of  the  gentlemen  intereste^l  in  the  telegraph  roniimny 
tlrnt  slie  was  the  best  vessel  ibr  laying  tlie  wible  iliut  could  !» 
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found.  They  at  once  orgniiiznl  thoniselves  into  a  companyf 
purchased  the  ship,  and  fitted  her  up  for  that  sorviw.  Thuy 
were  furtunnte  in  hMruring  the  servieea  of  Captain  Jumes  An- 
derson, and  phw-ini;  him  in  charge  of  her,  sent  her  to  Sheerness, 
wlicre  the  cable  was  sent  down  tn  her  in  lighters  fi-om  the  tao- 
tory  at  Greenwich.  When  tlie  cable  waa  on  boani,  and  all  the 
other  arrangement*  had  been  completed,  tlic  big  ship  left  the 
Thames  and  sailed  for  Valcntia  harbor. 

The  point  of  hindin^  liad  been  changed  fro:u  Valeiitia  har- 
Ixir,  five  or  six  miles,  to  Foilliouimeruni  B:iy.  On  the  '2:U] 
of  July,  I8G0,  the  shore  end  was  connected  with  the  cable  on 
board  the  ship^  and  the  voyage  was  begun.  It  would  be  iuter- 
tsting  to  follow  the  huge  steamer  on  thia  remarkable  voyage, 
and  to  relate  to  the  re-nder  tlie  almost  marvelous  manner  in 
which  iaulta  were  detected  in  the  line  hundrwls  of  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  how  the  cable  was  aiicccssfully  hauled  in  and  the 
damage  repaired.  All  went  well  until  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  cable  had  been  paid  out,  and  the  ship  waa  but  six  hundred 
roiles  from  the  shores  of  Xewfoundland,  when  the  cable  broke 
again  and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Canning,  the  engineer  in  charge,  w:iR  di.smuyc<l,  but  not 
disheartened.  For  nine  days  the  ship  Inmg  around  the  spot 
grappling  for  the  cable,  in  the  hojw  of  rnising  it,  and  sinking 
ita  grapnels  for  this  pnr|K>.sc  to  a  depth  of  two  miles.  The 
cable  was  caught  several  times,  but  the  rope  which  held  the 
grapnel  broke  each  time,  and  the  precious  coil  fell  back  ngain 
into  the  deep.  At  length,  having  marked  the  place  where 
the  cable  was  lost  with  buoys,  the  ship  put  l>ack  for  England, 
and  the  enterprise  wiis  abandoned  for  that  year. 

Tliough  unsuocc<isful  in  ciirrying  the  cable  across  the  ocean, 
thi«  expedition  was  by  no  means  a  failure,  itn  result*  are  thus 
mmimed  up  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  itt 
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1.  It  wtw  proved  by  the  expedilion  of  1858  Umt  a  Hubiuarine  UJe- 
graph  cable  coulJ  be  UicI  between  IceUud  nnU  Ncwfuundloud,  and  mea- 
sugea  tmiiKiiittttMl  tlirotigli  llie  .sflnii*. 

By  Uic  expedition  of  ISGo  it  liiu  bccu  fully  demonstrated : 

2.  That  tbu  Itwululiua  of  a  cable  im[troTca  very  much  after  itn  fiub- 
merMun  in  Uiv  ruld  deep  wali'r  of  the  Atbintic,  and  that  its  conducting 
power  u  c'unsidenibly  iiicreJiAed  thereby. 

3.  That  the  steamship  *"  Qicat  Eastorii,"  from  her  8ir«  and  conRtnnI 
K(«ndiiieH.f,  and  fn>m  tbo  cniitnd  iivt-r  her  alfonled  by  the  joint  use  of 
paddled  and  acrvvr,  reudera  it  safe  to  lay  an  Atlantic  cable  in  any 
weather. 

4.  That  iu  a  depth  of  over  two  miles  four  attempts  were  made  to 
grapple  the  cable.  Iti  tlire«  of  them  tlie  cable  waa  caught  by  the  grup- 
net,  and  ill  the  other  the  grapnel  was  fouled  by  the  chain  attached  to  it. 

6,  That  the  paying-out  macliinery  used  ou  board  the  Great  Kofiern 
worked  perfectly,  and  can  bo  confidently  relied  on  for  lapng  nahlcfl 
acrota  the  Atlantic. 

6.  That  with  the  improved  telegraphic  in-Hlnimcnta  for  long  suV 
marine  lines,  a  sjiecd  of  more  than  eight  wonU  per  minute  can  he  ob- 
tained through  such  u  cable  an  the  present  Atlantic  one  hctwccn  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  an  the  amount  of  slack  actually  i>aid  out  did  not  ex- 
ceeil  fourteen  per  cent.,  which  would  have  made  the  total  cable  laid  be- 
tween Valcntia  and  Heart's  Content  nineteen  hundred  mile* 

7.  Tliat  the  present  Atlantic  cable,  though  capable  of  bearing  a 
strain  of  ueven  tors,  did  not  oxptricncc  more  than  fourteen  hundre<l- 
weight  in  lieing  paid  out  into  the  deepest  wnter  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland. 

8.  That  there  is  no  difficulty  in  mooring  buoys  in  the  deep  water  of 
the  Atlantic  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  and  that  two  buoys 
even  when  motireil  by  a  piece  of  the  Atlantic  cable  itself,  which  had 
Iwen  previounly  lifted  fmm  the  bottoro,  have  ridden  out  a  gale. 

9.  Tliat  more  thnn  fcur  nautical  mile«  of  the  Atlanlit;  cable  have 
been  rcoovered  from  a  depth  of  over  two  miles,  and  that  the  innulation 
of  the  gultupercha  covered  wire  waa  In  no  way  whatever  impaired  by 
the  depth  of  water  or  the  fltrains  tn  which  it  had  been  subjected  by  llll- 
Isgand  pawing  through  the  hauling-in  apimratuH. 

10.  That  the  cable  of  1865,  owing  U>  the  improvementH  introduced 
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into  the  mauufkclure  of  Uie  gutta-percha  core,  was  more  th&n  one  boa* 
drcd  times  better  iosuUted  than  cnbles  made  in  1858,  Uien  considered 
perfei^t  aiid  still  working. 

11.  That  the  electrical  testing  can  be  conducted  with  such  unerring 
acxnirauy  a»  to  enable  the  electricians  to  diacovcr  the  existence  of  a  &ult 
immediately  after  its  production  or  development,  and  very  quickly  to 
aticertain  its  ponilion  in  the  cable. 

12.  That  witli  a  ateam-engine  attached  to  the  paying-out  machiaeiy, 
should  a  fault  bo  diucovered  on  board  whilst  laying  the  cable,  it  is  poe- 
aible  that  it  might  be  recovered  befure  il  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  repaired  at  once. 

It  wa.s  now  placed  beyond  the  poesibility  of  a  doubt  tliat  Ihn 
cable  would  be  luid  within  the  next  year.  More  than  this,  it 
was  determined  not  only  to  lay  a  new  cable  between  the  twu 
ooniinent/;,  but  to  IirH  up  the  cable  of  1865,  splice  it  and  con- 
tinue it  to  Newfound laudj  thus  giving  the  company  two  work- 
ing lines. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  raise  more  capital,  and  in  tbia 
effort  Mr,  Field  again  put  forth  his  restless  and  indomitable 
enet^ies.  As  the  public  ooutidcuoe  in  the  scheme  had  been 
effectually  restored,  it  was  nsolved  to  raise  six  huutlrcd  tlion- 
sand  pounds  of  new  capital  by  the  issue  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tliousand  shares  of  five  pounds  each,  which  should  be 
prelerential  shunts,  entitled  to  a  dividend  of  twelve  jwr  cent, 
before  the  eight  per  cent.  di\'idend  to  be  paid  on  the  former 
prefl'renoo  shares,  and  the  four  per  t'cnt.  on  the  ordinary  stock. 
They  at  once  pi*oc?eefle<l  to  issue  ibeso  bonds,  when  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  Attorney-General  tliat  the  proceeding  was  con- 
trary to  law. 

In  this  dilemma  work  on  the  new  cable  was  at  once  stopped, 
and  the  money  which  had  been  jtaid  in  returnetl  to  the  sub- 
scribers. As  Parliament  was  not  in  session,  and  a  new  issue  of 
stock  could  not  be  made  by  the  company  without  its  authori- 
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Eation,  and  us  to  wiut  for  this  would  be  to  postpone  the  Isyiug 
of  the  cable  for  another  year,  Mr.  Field  was  now  adviited  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Gooch,  M,  P.,  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  oi^uke  a  new  company  at  uiice^  which  Nhould  assume 
the  work,  issue  its  own  shares,  and  raise  its  own  capital.  Ktui- 
neot  legal  gentlemen  unstained  Mr.  Gooch  in  this  opinion,  and 
Mr.  Field  again  aet  to  work  to  organize  a  new  company,  under 
the  nauie  of  the  "Anglo-American  T*!lcgraph  Company."  The 
capital  ^vas  fixed  at  six  hundred  ihoasoud  |)ouuds,  Mr.  Field 
taking  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  whole  amount  was  raised  in 
tt  short  tiinc%  anil  the  wjmpany  "contracted  with  the  Atlantic 
Oable  Company  to  manuliicture  and  lay  down  a  cable  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  for  doing  which  it  is  to  be  entitled  to  what 
virtmilly  amounts  to  a  preference  dividend  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  as  a  first  claim  is  secured  to  them  by  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company  upon  the  revenue  of  the  cable  or  cables  (after 
the  working  ex|)en9es  have  been  provided  for)  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty*five  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  Ixiudou  Telegraph  Com- 
pany undertake  to  contribute  from  their  revenue  a  further  an- 
nual sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  on  condition  that  a 
cable  shall  be  working  during  18G6." 

Once  more  the  Airnooes  gloweil  and  the  Immniers  rang  in 
the  nmuufiK'ture  of  the  cable.  Great  improvitnicnljt  were  made 
in  the  ciiblc  itwlf  and  in  the  machinery  for  laying  it,  anil  Oie 
''Grfat  Eitstpru"  was  thoroughly  ovpi'IihiiIhI.  The  i^ible  was 
completed  and  put  on  iHKird  in  .Tune,  aiul  the  big  uhip  Ie(l  the 
Me^lway  on  the  last  of  the  month  and  proceeded  to  Berehaven, 
in  Ireland,  where  she  look  on  her  final  Htores  of  coal.  Thifi 
done,  she  proceeded  to  Valentin,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
seventh  uf  .July. 

Tlic  shurc  fiul  wiLs  succesbfullv  laid  and  made  fiwl  to  the  cable 
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on  boani  llie  "  Grciit  Eastern,"  and  ou  Friday  nioruiiig,  the  13th 
of  July,  1866,  the  huge*  ship  set  sail  for  Newfoundhiml,  accom- 
panietl  by  hfr  coueorta  of  the  telegraph  fleet.  The  voyage  occu- 
pied fouiteen  days,  the  ship  making  an  avtrage  run  of  about 
one  hundretl  and  eighteen  miles  per  day,  aud  paying  out  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  of  cable  iu  the  same  jicriod  of 
time.  The  weather  was  fair  during  the  whole  voyage,  but  the 
anxiety  of  the  officers  in  charge  was  none  the  less  od  that 
HfH-oiint.  There  were  at)eident«  to  lie  dreadal  more  than  nnfuv- 
orable  weather.  The  ship  was  run  at  moderate  speed  all  the 
way,  ns  it  was  thought  she  bad  once  or  twice  run  too  fast  on  the 
last  voyage,  and  cxpose<i  the  cable  to  danger.  "  The  total  slack 
of  the  cable  was  less  than  twelve  per  cent.,  showing  that  the 
euble  was  laid  almi^t  in  a  straight  line,  allowing  for  the  swells 
and  hollows  in  the  Iwttom  of  the  sea. 

"As  the  next  week  drew  toward  itj^  close,  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  approaching  the  end  of  their  voyage.  By  Thursday 
they  had  passed  the  preat  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  and  were  off 
soundings.  Besides,  their  daily  observations,  there  were  m^ny 
eigua  well  known  to  mariners  that  they  were  near  the  coaaL 
There  were  the  sea-birds,  and  even  tlie  smell  of  the  /and,  sncb 
afi  onoc  greeted  the  sharp  senses  of  Colambus,  and  nuidc  him 
sure  that  he  was  floating  to  some  undiscovered  shore.  Capt&in 
Anderson  had  tim«l  his  departure  so  that  he  should  a]>proach 
the  American  coast  at  the  full  moon ;  and  so,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  nights,  us  they  drew  near  the  Western  shons,  the 
round  orb  rose  behind  them,  casting  its  eofl  light  over  sea  and 
sky;  and  these  happy  men  seemed  like  heavenly  voyagers, 
flimtiug  gently  on  to  a  haven  of  rest. 

**  In  England  tlie  progre-M  of  the  expedition  wits  known 
from  day  to  day,  but  on  thia  aide  of  the  ocean  all  was  untvr- 
tainty.    Some  had  gone  to  Heart's  Content,  hoping  to  witne^ 
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the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  but  not  so  many  n8  the  last  year,  for 
the  memory  of  their  disappoiolmcnl  wiis  tifo  fresh,  and  they 
feared  tho  same  result  again.  But  still  a  faitliful  few  were 
there,  who  kept  their  diiily  wateli.  Two  weeks  have  passed. 
It  is  Friday  morning,  the  21tU  of  duty.  'Diey  arc  up  early, 
and  looking  eastward  to  see  the  day  break,  when  a  ship  is 
seen  in  tlie  offing.  She  is  far  down  on  the  horlxon.  Spy- 
glasses are  turned  toward  her.  She  comofi  nearer;  and  look, 
there  is  another,  and  onothor!  And  now  the  hull  of  the 
'Great  Eastern'  looms  up  all  glorious  in  that  morning  sky. 
They  are  wiming!  Tnhtantly  all  is  wild  excitement  on  shore. 
Boats  put  off  to  row  towanl  tlie  fleet.  The  *  Albany '  is  the  first 
to  round  the  point  and  enter  the  bay.  The  *  Terrible'  is  ctod^ 
Itehind ;  the  *  Medway '  stops  an  hour  or  two  to  join  on  the  heavy 
sh<ire  end,  while  the  'Great  Eastern,'  gliding  ealmly  in  as  if  she 
liad  done  nothing  remarkable,  drops  her  anchor  in  front  of  ihc 
telegraph  house,  having  trailed  behind  her  a  chain  of  two  thou- 
sand miles,  to  bind  the  old  world  to  the  new. 

"  Although  the  expedition  rcaehed  Ncwfounilhind  ou  Friday, 
the  27th,  yet,  as  the  cxible  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^iiwrenee  was 
broken,  the  news  wiis  not  receivwl  in  New  York  till  the  29th. 
U  was  early  Sunday  morning,  before  the  Sabbath  lx?llshiid  rung 
their  call  to  pniyer,  that  the  tidings  came.  The  first  aniiouncc- 
nicnt  was  brief: '  ITearl's  Otntenl,  July  27th.  We  nrrivetl  here 
at  nine  o'eliwk  this  morning.  All  well.  Thank  GtkI,  the  «dde 
is  hiid,  and  is  in  inrfeet  working  order.     CVrus  AV.  Field/  " 

There  was  no  failure  in  the  communication  this  time.  The 
electric  ctirrent  has  continued  to  flow  strongly  and  uninter- 
niptetlly  frotii  that  day  until  the  present,  and  experienoe  lias 
demonstrated  for  the  wondtu-ful  wire  a  capacity  far  beyond  the 
hf>pes  of  it»  prrtjeetors. 

Having  laid  the  cable,  the  "Great  Eastern  "  proceeded  with 
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fiurpriaing  accuracy  to  where  the  line  had  been  lost  the  year 
before,  and  suortedeil  in  gnippling  and  raising  it  to  the  surfuoo. 
it  was  tested,  and  found  to  be  in  [wrfect  orIlt,  nicssuges  bein^; 
sent  with  ease  from  the  »hij»  tu  Valentia,  and  from  that  jxiint 
baek  again.  A  spliee  was  tlien  made,  and  the  line  was  con- 
tinued to  Newlbuudland.  Both  cablet)  are  still  working,  aud 
bid  fair  to  be  serviceable  for  many  years  to  come. 

Many  [wrsons  had  contributed  to  thia  great  success,  but  to 
Cyrus  \V.  Fiehl  must  bo  ajNsij^^ned  tlie  cliief  |>niise.  His  eitei^ 
and  jjerscvcrance  kept  the  siilyeut  (constantly  before  the  public. 
Uis  courage  inspired  others,  and  his  tuith  in  its  ultimate  suc- 
cege  alone  kept  its  best  friends  from  abandoning  it  iu  it«  dark- 
cat  hours.  In  its  behalf  he  ^pent  twelve  ycara  of  coiitilani  toil, 
and  made  over  6fty  voyages,  more  than  thirty  of  which  were 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  devoteil  his  entire  fortune  to  tlie  un- 
dertaking, of  which  he  was  tlie  prcjjector,  and  cJieerfiiUy  in- 
curred the  risk  of  poverty  rather  than  abandon  it.  Therefore, 
it  is  but  just  that  he,  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  obtain- 
ing for  the  world  this  great  iMmefit,  shunhl  reaiive  the  eliief 
measure  of  the  praise  which  it  has  brought  to  all  connectad 
with  it. 

To  liim  belongs  Uie  honor  of  propoBing,  and  afterwards 
superintending,  the  raising  of  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Inte  beloved  President,  Jnmos  A.  GarfiolcL 

Mr.  Field  still  figures  among  the  many  acirto  business 
men  of  New  York,  and  is  ever  foremost  iu  acts  to  benefit 
liis  fellow-mau. 
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CHAPTER    XTV. 


WILLIAM  H.  VANDERBILT. 


'ik^4i}S 


ITTiTJAM  H.  VANDERBILT  is  the  oldest  of 
tlie  thirieeu  children  of  the  great  Comelins 
Vanderbilt,  whoso  history  we  have  jnst  related, 
And  whose  eutcrpriKe,  gcnins  and  success  were 
known  and  felt  all  over  the  world.  William 
ijfc  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  the  8th 

of  May,  1821.  He  inherited  a  grejit  part  of  hi3  father's 
immense  fortnno,  and  has  been  a  very  successful  manager 
of  the  stupendous  enterprise  begun  by  that  great  financier. 
This  fortunate  eon  grew  up  uudertho  old-fashioned  delusion 
that  if  you  keep  a  child  hungry  he  will  deserve  fortujio  better, 
and  consequently  he  spent  liis  time  on  a  farm  within  sight 
of  New  York,  till  his  youth  was  passed  and  he  had  advanced 
considerably  in  years.  He  was  allowed  a  common  scliool 
ed  ucation  at  Col  umbia  College  Grammar  School,  and 
j  suffered  the  neglect  of  not  receiving  further  advancement 
in  this  lino  of  mental  culture.  Wlien  eighteen  years  of  age 
ho  was  employed  by  the  financial  house  of  Drew,  Robinson 
&  Co.,  and  two  years  later,  having  shown  much  industry  and 
executive  ability,  be  was  offered  a  partnership  in  the  business. 
The  close  confinement  required  at  dutios  with   this  iirm 
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began  to  injare  his  health,  and  he  determined  to  engage  in 
formiug  as  a  means  of  recnporation.  For  this  pnipose  the 
Commodore  gave  him  a  fann  of  BflTenty-five  aoros  on  Staien 
Island,  and  unimproved.  Thither  with  his  wife  he  removed, 
and  began  the  work  of  farming.  He  soon  improved  the 
seventy-fivo  acres  and  purchased  a  larger  tract,  so  that  he 
could  have  under  crop  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

When  he  first  began  farming,  his  means  were  so  limited 
that  he  could  not  operate  as  he  desired,  and  conse- 
quently he  mortgaged  his  land  for  56,000,  turning  the 
aura  t4>  good  account  After  this  act  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Commodore,  he  observed  to  his  son:  *'So  you  mort- 
gaged the  new  crop  farm  for  $6,000,  did  you  ?  Tou 
donH  amount  to  a  row  of  pins,  and  never  will"  His  son 
replied:  '*  I  did  mortgage  the  farm,  and  hare  put  every  cent 
of  the  money  right  into  improving  the  land."  To  this  the 
Commodore  responded:  "WeU,rU  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  you,  for  you'll  only  bring  disgrace  on  yourself  and 
yonr  family,  and  everybody  connected  with  you,"  It  is 
probable  that  the  father  soon  felt  that  his  opinion  should  be 
modified,  for  on  tlie  morning  following  the  conversation,  he 
sent  the  eon  $0,000,  ordering  him  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  at 
once. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Staten  Island  Railroad 
Company  became  embarrassed,  and  William  H.  Vnnderbilt 
and  his  uncle  Jacob  were  called  to  its  management.  In 
this  capacity  they  roUevcd  the  road  of  its  difficulties,  and 
improved  its  prospects  in  a  marked  degree.  The  experience 
ocquireil  here  gave  William  an  insight  into  railroad  affairs, 
and  so  advanced  him  in  the  estimation  of  capitulists,  that  ho 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  in 
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1864-,  and  »oon  after  of  tho  Hudson  River  line.  This  latter 
nrunod  road  IjecAme  so  prosperons  nnder  his  mnnagemftnt 
that  he  was,  without  question,  recognized  as  a  railroad  man- 
ager of  profound  knowletlge  and  experience,  and  rendered 
worthy  the  confidpnce  of  his  father  to  tho  fullest  extent 
Having  attained  this  suocess,  his  career  was  subsequently 
marked  with  prosperity,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Commodore, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  larger  part  of  his  father^s  prop- 
erty, 

Mr.  Vandorbilt  regrets  the  loss  of  better  educational 
advantages,  but  has  gained  much  from  the  refining  instincts 
of  his  wife,  who  is  a  lady  of  exceptional  qualities,  being  a 
daughter  of  a  New  York  clergyman,  and  a  Christian  lady  of 
sterling  attributes  and  attainments.  Her  name  was  Kis- 
sam,  and  the  miuriage  took  place  in  1841,  when  William 
WAS  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  tho  nine  children,  eight  are 
alive,  well  educated,  and  constitute  a  most  interesting  and 
charming  family.  In  these  Mr.  Yanderbilt  takes  great 
pleasure,  and  the  household  is  as  happy  a  family  as  their 
old  Dutch  ancestors  in  the  valley  on  the  Hudson,  where 
divorces  were  never  known. 

The  interests  of  William  Vanderbilt  are  so  great  that  he 
is  compelled  to  operate  with  prudence  and  caution,  and 
must  becfjusiderednswe  would  estimate  a  ruling  statesman  of 
a  leading  nation.  Nobody  says  that  Bismark  falsifies,  though 
he  does  not  betray  his  plans  to  his  contemporaries,  and  often 
covers  his  tracks,  or  reverses  his  snow  shoes.  In  like  man- 
ner, Mr.  Vanderbilt,  having  so  great  interests,  does  not  give 
his  confidence  wholly  to  anybodj*.  Had  he  done  this,  he 
might  have  wasted  even  the  great  patrimony  he  inherited, 
and  received  nothing  from  the  general  community  but  pity 
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and  contempt  It  is  owing  to  this  reticence,  a  necessity  on 
hifi  part,  that  his  bit^aphy  can  not  now  bo  written  so  as  to 
give  the  salient  points  of  action  in  his  Ufa 

This  great  capitalist  is  moderately  parsimonious,  and 
does  not  '*jump  to  the  calls"  of  modem  times,  as  many 
persons  would  readily  suspect  He  goes  on  towards  prog- 
ress, but  is  generally  some  distance  behind.  This  is  exera- 
pliBed  by  the  fact  that  lie  has  been  slow  bo  operate  his  road 
with  modern  electric  signals,  and  to  introduce  the  latest  and 
most  desirable  improvements  on  sleeping-cars.  Thongh 
slow  at  taking  hold  of  improvements,  William  Vanderbilt  ia  a 
safe  investor,  and  troubles  the  courts  as  little  as  possible  for  a 
man  having  the  care  of  so  much  property.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  he  has  not  let  his  character  or  system  fall 
below  the  mark ;  has  done  as  well  with  the  tempting  influ- 
ences of  his  wealth  as  any  otlior  man,  perhaps,  would  do; 
and  has  defended  his  property  with  a  courage  not  unworthy 
the  Princes  of  Orange  themselves,  under  whom  his  ances- 
tors grew  up  and  lived. 

This  remarkable  character  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  wealthiest  man  in  America,  having  a  fortune  tliat  is 
probably  worth  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  No  other 
man  in  the  world  has  under  his  control  so  many  miles  of  rail- 
way; for  those  touch  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  and  are  a 
potent  instrument  for  harmony,binding  the  different  parts  of 
the  continent  into  a  union  of  feeling,6entiment  and  prosperity. 
His  locomotives  have  been  called  shuttles,  that,  passing 
through  the  golden  thread  of  commerce,  weave  the  woof  of 
the  East  with  the  warp  of  the  West,  in  a  manner  so  firm  as 
to  prevent  disaster  to  their  prosperity.  His  colossal  enter- 
prises req^uire  in  their  nmnagoment  men  so  great  in  number 
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that  they  might  be  called  an  army.  To  take  care  of  his 
immense  railway  Inter^ata,  requires  more  execuHve  ability 
than  is  put  forth  in  the  mnnagftment  of  many  a  sovereign 
govenuuent,  and  the  manner  in  wliich  he  has  wielded  the 
vast  estate  to  which  he  haB  fallen  heir  showB  the  great  skill 
and  power  of  which  he  is  possessed.  His  advance  in  life  has 
boon  quiet  and  comparatively  uneventful,  save  the  greatnosB 
of  his  inflaence  in  the  money  market,  and  the  strength 
attached  to  him  with  the  "bulls  and  bears."  He  became  the 
eonfidence  and  pride  of  his  father,  inherite<l  the  lion's  share 
of  the  Commodore's  estate,  and  has  operated  this  so  shrewdly, 
that  he  has  doabled  and  qnatlruplcd,and  additionally  increased 
the  amount  of  property  left  him.  He  is  fond  of  blooded 
horses,  and  once  owned  the  feistcst  horse  in  the  world. 
Costly  pictures  and  elogant  furniture  decorate  the  palaces 
which  he  lias  built  on  Fifth  avenue,  and  their  erection  and 
odornraGut  as  palatial  residences,  show  his  practical  nature 
and  excellent  taste.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  free  from 
that  conceit  and  scorn  which  often  appears  on  the  visage  of 
men  who  excel  others  in  the  race  for  riches  and  distinction. 
On  his  full,  round  face  appears  a  look  pleasant  to  behold, 
and  his  high,  broad  forehead  seems  to  harmonize  with  his 
large  head,  broad  shoiUders,  and  manly  frame. 

He  has  made  several  viBits  to  Euroiw,  where  he  has 
purchased  numerous  works  of  art  for  the  adornment  of  his 
home  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  doee  not  seem  to 
court  notoriety  tlirough  liberal  acts,  though  his  cliarities 
and  public  spirit  are  not  unworthy  his  vast  wealth.  He 
defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  the  removal  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  its  pi-esent  site  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  pub* 
lio  was  made  aware  of  this  liberal  contribution. 
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Mr.  Vanderbilt  is  hale  and  active,  and  spends  much,  of 
his  time  with  his  family,  and  the  few  select  friends  whom 
he  has  chosen  from  among  his  numerous  acqaaintance& 
He  always  "has  an  eye"  to  business,  but  in  private  life  is 
open,  frank  and  generous.  From  the  appearance  of  his 
dress  and  general  bearing,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  from  any  other  American  gentlemen.  Occupying  the 
most  magnificent  residence  in  the  country,  surrounded 
by  peace  and  happiness  at  home,  and  being  in  possesBion 
of  a  vigorous  mind  and  body,  it  would  seem  that  there  awuts 
him  much  advancement,  and  many  years  of  usefalneBS  to 
himself  and  to  his  fellow-man. 
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JAY  GOUU). 


name  is  to-day  more  conspicnotis  in  Amencan 
tinancti  than  iliat  uf  the  Bubject  uf  thi»  Hkelch. 
Aruimd  no  name  chisiors  8o  mttch  fascination, 
enticing  voutureBome  and  even  prudent  men  into 
the  alluring  domain  of  speculation.  And  much 
of  this  fiiscinatiou  about  Uie  name  ot  Jay  Gould 
is  Asoribable  to  the  fact  of  his  humble  origin,  which  seema  to 
teach,  by  exjuuple,  the  fact  that  the  goddess  of  Fortune, 
copricioua  as  she  is,  despises  none,  but  may  be  woood  and 
won  by  the  motjt  ol>scure. 

From  somewhere  in  Connecticut  many  years  ago,  when 
colossal  fortunes  were  amou^  the  myths  of  history,  Abraham 
Gould  emigrated  and  settled  the  then  somewhat  sparsely 
settled  country  whore  now  stands  the  village  of  Rorbury,  in 
Delaware  Connty,  New  York,  about  fifty  miles  west  of 
Bondout,  on  the  Hudson  River.  Bat  little  is  known  of 
Abraham  Gould,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  grandson  knows 
more  than  that  be  was  of  Puritan  stocky  aggressive  and  fear- 
less, with  a  strong  dash  of  the  asceticism  of  his  forefathers. 
To  Abraham  Gould  was  bom  a  sou,  John  B.  Gould,  wha 
was  reputed  to  be  the  first  white  male  child  bom  in  the 
Tillage  of  Roxbary,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 
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John  B.  Gould  waa  twice  married,  the  result  of  liis  first 
oniou  boiug  four  daughters  and  one  son,  and  by  the  second 
wife,  a  BOD.  The  fii'sk  of  these  two  sons  vas  bom  in  May, 
1836,  and  is  Uie  subject  of  tliis  sketch.  Bat  little  is  recorded 
of  the  liistory  of  John  B.,  the  father  of  Jay  Gould,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  if  all  were  known  there 
would  bo  anything  to  indicate  that  ho  roso  above  mediocrity, 
or  that  he  was  in  any  groat  degree  superior  to  bis  surround- 
ings. It  is  related  of  him,  however,  that  he,  with  a  great 
many  other  farmers  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  had  by  soma 
system  prevailing  at  the  time,  rented  their  land  on  long 
leaseholds.  In  course  of  time  the  terms  of  their  tenure 
became  objectionable,  and  the  rental  oppressive,  and  there 
were  developed  two  parties,  one  of  which  favored  a  complete 
repudiation  of  their  obligations,  while  the  other  favored  an 
adherence  to  their  agreements.  To  this  latter  class  belonged 
John  B,  Gould-  Nor  was  the  only  hardship  iu  maintain- 
ing tins  stand  the  payment  of  the  onerous  rental  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  thoso  who  opposed  repudiation  were  subjected 
to  disagreeable  persecutions  and  ostracism,  wliich  were 
practiced  not  only  against  grown  up  poo|)le,  but  visited  upon 
their  children.  This  was  espeeiftlly  the  case  at  the  public 
school,  and  soon  became  nuboaruble.  In  this  emergency, 
in  no  ^^'ise  intimidated,  Gould  crcctc^l  a  schoolhouse  on  his 
own  land,  and,  with  otliers,  employed  suitable  InstmctorB, 
and  BO  popular  <lid  this  school  become,  notwithstanding 
the  tuition  fee  that  was  charged,  that  iu  a  short  time  the 
village  school  was  deserted  and  closed.  In  this  school, 
bom  of  his  father's  honesty  and  sturdy  manhood,  young 
Jay  learned  his  earliest  lessons.  Ab  he  advanced  in  hia 
studies  he  was  transferred  to  a  select  school  at  a  village 
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witliin  a  few  miles  of  Roibary,  where  he  remained  a  consid- 
erable jjeriod,  when  he  returuod  to  Eoxbury  and  entei-ed  the 
local  academy.  During  his  fichool  days  ha  developed  a 
marked  aptitude  for  mathematics,  which  induced  his  father 
to  select  for  him  the  vocation  of  a  sur\'eyor,  and  iu  order  to 
pwfect  his  Bou  in  ilie  necessary  branches,  sent  him  for  a 
year  to  a  school  at  Albany. 

The  natural  disposition  of  biographers  of  distinguished 
men  fails  to  disclose  anything  espeeially  promising  in  the 
youthful  surveyor.  As  a  boy,  he  was  retiring,  and  inclined 
to  bo  eicliisive  ratlier  than  communicative  and  companion- 
able. As  a  scholar,  he  was  reasonably  diligent,  composed 
rather  well,  and  was  a  good  grammarian,  but  had  UtUe  taste 
for  declamation  or  debate. 

Young  Gould's  first  business  experience  seems  to  have 
been  iu  running  a  stovo  store,  of  which  his  father  was  the  tem- 
porary owner.  When  this  was  sold  he  was  commissioned 
by  his  uncle,  a  Mr.  Mooro,  to  erliibit  a  patent  rat  trap  at  the 
World^s  Fair  in  New  York,  in  1853.  He  was  then  seventeen 
years  old.  What  succesa  his  youthful  energy  infused  into  the 
rat  trap  venture  is  nowhere  recorded,  but  it  does  appear  to  have 
been  very  groat  In  connection  with  his  experience  at  tlio 
"World^s  Fair  an  incident  is  related  wliicb  seems  to  indicate 
that  even  at  that  time  he  ha<l  a  latent  ambition  to  attain  a 
distinguishing  success.  During  the  fair  President  Pierce 
visited  the  exhibition  and  among  the  many  persons  whom 
he  met  and  spoke  kindly  to  was  young  Gould,  who  appeared 
to  be  fascinated  by  the  flattery  oxteiided  to  the  President 
Turning  to  a  companion  as  tlie  Presidential  party  moved  on, 
his  eyes  a>gleam  with  enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  "X  will  he 
President  of  the  United  States  myself  when  I  become  a  man." 
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Relnming  to  Roxbury  from  tho  World's  Fair,  Jay  entered 
a  genoml  Btoro,  kept  by  ti  m.\n  named  Borliaiis.  Here  Ms 
positioD  and  duties  were  such  that  be  was  enabled  to  prac- 
tice hia  vMation  as  surveyor  as  occaaion  required,  and 
which,  he  ilid  by  taking-  such  wUl  jobs  aa  caino  in  his  way. 
Growing  more  ambitious  to  perfect  himself,  he  threw  up  hia 
position,  and  surveyed  the  farms  in  Delaware  County,  and  as 
a  protluct  of  his  labors  brouglit  out  a  map  of  that  county. 
Willie  doing  tliis,  lacking  other  income,  he  paid  his  way  by 
placing  on  the  premises  6f  the  farmers  a  *'  noon  muik,"  to 
indicate  the  hour  by  the  sun.  For  each  service  of  this  kind 
ho  received  one  dollar,  the  value  of  which  he  often  took  in 
meals  and  Imlgiug,  while  employed  in  the  vicinity.  During 
these  labors  as  surveyor  lie  collected  the  data  for  a  history 
of  Delaware  County,  which  he  published  and  which  is  still 
axtant,  a  respectable  volume  of  nearly  400  well  written 
pages.  From  tliiii  labor,  much  encouraged  by  his  success, 
he  prcweedod  to  greater  endeavors,  and  surveyed  and  mapped 
Ulster  and  Albany  Counties  in  Kew  York,  and  several  coun- 
ties in  Ohio, 

XVom  this  class  of  work  lie  turned  his  attention  to  civil 
engineering,  and  surveyetl  tho  rout€  of  a  railroad  through 
Delaware  County,  and  ran  tho  level  for  tho  horse  railway 
between  Albany  and  West  Troy,  Soon  after  these  achieve- 
ments, for  he  was  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in 
dmrgo  of  a  newspaper  during  the  absence  of  tlie  editor.  In 
this  position  he  employed  himself  in  writing,  among  other 
things,  a  laudatory  articleabontZadokPrait,  tho  famous  tan- 
ner of  Prattville,  and  urging  hia  nomination  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  the  election  of  185fi.  Col.  Pratt  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  article,  and  seeking  tlie  author,  discovered  young 
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GonH,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  great  admiration,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  assifithim.  Prnti  was  a  wealthy  and  enterprising 
man,  and  in  order  to  f  aror  and  utilize  young  Gould's  abilities, 
took  him  to  Ponnsylvauia  where  ho  purchased  several  thousand 
ncrea  of  hemlock  lands  and  erected  a  tannery,  about  vliioh 
grew  up  a  village  that  was  named  Gonldsborough.  In 
this  labor  the  youthful  Gould  showed  himself  efficient  and 
vupablo,  by  furnishing  the  plans  for  tlie  buildings  and 
drafting  all  the  legal  papers  that  were  required  The 
business  of  the  tannery  increased  rajiidly  under  Gould's 
management,  and  grew  qnite  profitable.  But  at  the  end  of 
three  years  Pratt  Ijegan  to  mistrust  his  youthful  pai'tner  and 
protege,  and  became  convinced  that  he  was  using  the  firm 
signature,  which  he  could  use  without  limit,  for  borrowing 
larger  suras  of  money  than  were  requisite  for  the  firm's 
busincHs.  So  strong  was  this  belief  in  tim  mind  of  the 
philanthropic  old  gentleman  that,  notwithstanding  Gouhrs 
protestations,  he  forced  an  immediate  termination  of  the 
pju'tnership.  To  do  this,  he  made  Gould  an  offer  to  buy  or 
sell,  and  supposing  that  Gould  would  be  unable  to  buy, 
rande  his  figure  ven,'  low.  Gould  was  in  a  sore  oraergoncy. 
He  had  pleaded  with  Pratt  for  a  continminco  of  the  partner- 
ship without  avail,  and  saw  that  he  must  now  sell  ataminous 
figure,  under  disgraceful  circumstances.  But  ho  rose 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  hastening  to  New  Tort,  secured 
from  George  Loop,  a  leather  dealer,  the  money  necessary  to 
buy,  and,  much  to  Pratt's  astonishment  and  chagrin,  bought 
his  interest  at  the  low  figure  which  he  had  over-shrewdly 
placed  ujK>a  it,  expecting  only  to  buy.  In  regard  to  the 
statements  of  Pratt  concerning  the  misoaa  of  tlie  firm^s 
signature,    tlie  detractors  of   Gould  say  that  subsequent 
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evente  proved  tiiem  to  be  true,  while  his  admirers  assert  the 
reverso.  The  portncrslup  between  Loop  and  Gould  did  not 
lost  long  be&>re  serioas  disagreements  were  engendered  hy 
Oould's  actSf  and  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
property  arosp,  and  tlie  place  was  captured  during  Gould's 
absence  by  the  sheriff  and  a  small  posse.  AVlien  Gould 
returned  he  called  his  late  employes  together,  and,  himself 
leading  them,  recoptored  the  premises,  a  number  of  shots 
being  fired-  "While  these  troubles  were  pending  Loop  com- 
mitted suicide,  which  his  friends  ascribed  to  Gould's  alleged 
treachery  and  misti'eatment  of  him.  In  defense  of  this 
charge  Gould's  friends  cited  the  facts  that  his  position  was 
sustained  in  the  courts. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  Gould  had,  upon  his 
own  Tenture,  opened  a  leaLlier  store  in  New  York,  and  in 
1862,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  was  marrieil  to  Miss 
Helen  Miller,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Miller,  a  well-known 
capitalist  of  the  metropolis.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
disposed  of  his  leather  interests,  and  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Troy  dk  Rutland  Railroad,  electing  himself  its 
President,  having  his  office  at  Troy.  But  he  was  not 
endowed  with  a  disj)osition  that  would  permit  him  to  sit 
down  and  acquire  wealtli  by  the  natural  processes  and  slow 
development  of  business,  but  chose,  rather,  to  direct  his 
efforts  to  making  money  by  speculating;  so,  but  a  short  time 
af  t^r  his  purchase  of  the  Troy  Railroad,  he  sold  out  and  made 
heavy  purchases  of  Erie  stocks  for  Daniel  Drew,  as  well  as 
for  himself. 

Jn  this  operation  ho  was  met  by  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  who 
was  executing  a  similar  commission  for  Commo<iore  Vnnder- 
bilL     As  a  result  of  this  contract  they  became  partners,  and 
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the  mnnipnlfttion  of  Erie  ■was  consuin mated  hj  Qonld 
becoming  Pre&ident  of  the  road,  while  Fisk  hold  a  subordi- 
nate jxisitioiL  But  the  stockholders  of  Erie  fancied  or  found 
that  the  dividends  and  the  ascendancy  of  Fisk  and  Gould 
were  in  inverse  ratio,  and  a|tor  much  talk  proceedings  were 
iuBtituted  against  them ;  but  the  courts  failed  to  proWde  any 
remedy  or  recompense  for  their  losses,  whioh  prcrvoked  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  courts. 

But  their  ^ip  on  Erie  was  loosened.  They  made  vast 
sums  from  its  management,  and  when  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  it,  Gould  compromised  by  agreeing  to  reimburse 
the  almost  bankrupt  corporation  by  the  repayment  of  SlO,- 
000,000  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  retained  by  him. 
By  some  me/ins  Gould  escaped  the  obligation,  and  never  paid 
the  sum  stipulated. 

In  this  matter  as  in  many  others,  the  remarkable  cunning 
of  the  man  is  shown  conspicuously.  Knowing  the  depress- 
ing effect  his  management  had  on  Erie  stocks,  and  that  the 
minute  ho  let  go  his  hold  Erie  stocks  would  rise,  he,  in 
anticipation  of  that  event,  held  on  to  a  considerable  block  of 
stock.  True  to  his  expectation,  when  he  let  go  Erie  stocks 
quickly  approciatod,  and  he  was  enabled  to  sell  at  an  advance 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollara!  Retiring  from  the  Krie 
management^  Gould  became  one  of  the  brokerngo  firm  of 
Smith,  Gould  A  Martin,  during  which  parlnerahip  the  over- 
memorable  Black  Fridoy  came,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  so  little  actually  known.  But,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  to  Gould  was  due  the  originating  of  the  scheme^ 
IjAnd  Uie  mapping  out  of  its  minutest  details,  the  execution 
Ekf  which  was  left  t«j  Fi>ik. 

From  the  time  of  Black  Friday  in  1SC9  along  well  up 
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Into  the  *70*s  Gould  made  no  particularly  aggressive 
movementa.  Doriug  this  time  and  later  on  he  acquired 
control  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph,  and  proceeded  to 
torn  his  control  to  profits  bio  account  To  do  this  ho  devised 
3L  sclieme  which  is  more  to  be  admh*ed  for  its  comprehen- 
siveness and  canning  than  commended  for  its  honesty.  The 
operation  was  this.  The  Western  Union  was  a  monopoly, 
grinding  and  offensive.  Ita  charges  were  extortionate;  ini 
employes  intolerant  and  unaccommodating;  the  public  were 
crying  for  relief.  Gould  responded  to  the  demand,  craftily 
putting  forward  men  whose  connection  with  himself  was 
unknown.  Those  men  incorporated  a  company  in  oppusltiun 
to  the  Western  Union,  and  proceeded  to  secure  stock  sub- 
Boriptions  and  privileges  on  the  ground  of  the  new  company 
being  a  competitor  of  the  Western  Union. 

Their  solicitation  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and  soon 
the  wires  of  the  competing  line  were  strung  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  UnioiL  The  next  move  of  Gould  was  lx>ld  cun- 
ning. Said  he,  "  The  Western  Union  can  not  stand  this  com- 
petition! We  must  buy  out  the  new  company  I"  and  con- 
trolling the  directory  of  the  Western  Union  he  did  so,  and 
profited  ^to  the  extent  of  perhaps  $10,000,000  by  the  sale  of 
the  plant  of  the  new  company. 

In  his  long  continued  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, Gould  has  shown  himself  a  master  schemer.  I'his 
has  been  especially  conspicuous  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Government  The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  remember  that 
the  XTuion  Pacific  road  was  built  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: Certain  grants  of  land  (not  necessary  to 
explain  here)  and  certain  capital  were  given  to  the  company 
by  the  United  States  Government     The  capital  was  in  the 
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shape  of  about  $60,000,000  of  bonds  issned  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  wliich  the  company  was  to  pay  the  interest,  and 
which  were  to  bo  in  the  character  of  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
road  and  its  equipment  Through  the  years  that  bare  come 
and  gone  since  the  road  was  built,  not  one  doUar  has  been 
paid  by  the  company  to  liquidate  the  interest  accruing, 
which  has  been  paid  by  the  treasury  department  Nor  waa 
any  arrangement  made  to  pro\'ido  a  fund  for  that  purpose, 
nor  for  the  wiping  out  of  the  bondA;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unsucceBsfnl  endeavor  was  made  to  push  thiougb 
Congress  a  measure  making  the  bonds  a  second  instead  of  a 
first  mortgage,  which  was  defeated  by  Senator  Thurman  and 
others.  Since  that  time,  a  measure  has  passed  Congress 
and  become  a  law,  compelling  the  company  to  at  once  begin 
the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  pa}'Lng 
the  interest  on  their  debt,  at  least  In  these  endeavors  to 
secure  immunity  from  this  debt,  Gould  has  shown  great 
generalship,  and  has  not  always  been  scrupulous  about  the 
methods  he  has  employed. 

In  the  Wabash  system  and  its  manipulation  Gould's 
genius  has  slione  respUjudent  W'lmt  was  known  as  the 
"  Wabash  &  Western  Railway,"  was  a  trunk  line  extending 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Quincy,  HI.  This  road  waa  heavily 
in  debt,  and  ite  stock  almost  valueless,  and  its  track  and 
road-bed  were  in  bad  order  with  inferior  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  Gonld  conceive*!  tlje  idea  of  reviving  the  road, 
and  secured  control  of  it  and  extended  its  connections  by 
lease,  purchase  and  extensions  in  every  direction,  until  to-day 
it  has  no  rival  in  the  West  and  Soutliwest  In  doing  this 
the  most  careful  devices  were  adroitly  operated,  and  in 
many  instances  the   people  of  sections  through  which  the 
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Wabasli  and  its  projected  extensionB  passed  were  persuaded 
into  granting  privileges,  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  as^ting  in  the  formation  of  competing  lines. 

During  these  years  which  he  has  controUeJthe  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  Gould  became  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  wfaicli  the  Western  Associated  Press  is  con- 
trolled^ which  association,  the  reader  will  understand,  is  the 
vehicle  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  telegraphic  news 
reports  throughout  the  country.  The  local  arrangement  in 
cities  generally  is,  tliot  a  majority  of  those  newspapers 
which  belong  to  the  association  shall  control  the  appoint- 
znent  of  persons  to  collect  the  news  in  tliat  city  in  which  they 
are  located  Thus,  to  conb'ol  a  majority  of  the  New  York 
City  newspapers  belonging  to  the  association,  was  to  secure 
control  of  the  Associated  Press  agent  in  New  York  City. 
But  of  what  value  was  this  to  him?  asks  the  reader,  in 
niystificnlion.  Simply  this,  by  controlling  tho  Associate 
Pres8>  he  could  have  controlled  the  market  reportn,  and 
eonld  have  sent  out  telegrams  through  the  regular  news 
channels,  which  on  one  day  might  have  been  used  to  indooa 
ignorant  holders  to  sell  this  or  that  stock,  or  security,  at  less 
than  it  was  worth,  or,  again  to  induce  others  to  buy  this  or 
that  stock,  or  security,  at  a  price  greater  than  ita  real  value. 
In  other  words,  Lis  plan  ivas  to  make  the  Associated  Press 
conserve  his  own  ends  and  aims.  But  in  tliis  he  met  with 
complete  failure.  As  for  back  aa  1874  ho  obtained  oontrol 
of  one  or  two  New  York  newspapers,  and  later  on  another, 
bat  he  could  never  secure  the  fourth,  so  after  nearly  ten 
years  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  endeavor.  In  this 
he  met  the  most  oonspicnons,  if  not  the  only  important 
defeat  that  he  has  ever  encountered. 
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Iq  regard  to  Gould^a  wealtii,  macli  has  been  said  and 
but  little  known.  There  is  no  doubt,  hovever,  thut  ho  is 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000,000.  On  a  certain 
ijcoasion  recentlj',  according  to  the  UHual  cuntom  when  a 
groat  change  in  the  Block  market  is  taking  place,  the  rumor 
became  current  that  Gould  was  sorely  pressed  for  money ; 
that  all  his  stocks  were  hypothecated,  and  that  he  was  ruined. 
So  much  credit  was  attached  to  this  rumor  that  Gonld 
deemed  it  ad\'isable  to  convince  the  public  of  the  contrary, 
and  calling  in  several  reliable  witnesses  and  one  associated 
press  reporter,  he  proceeded  to  have  brought  from  his  safe, 
stocks,  bonds  and  securities  of  different  kinds,  neatly  folded 
ami  [Wicked  up,  to  the  value  of  $45,000,000  or  $50,000,000. 

Since  achieving  his  later  successes,  Gould  has  gradually 
become  exclusive  and  non-communicative,  and  even  iiascible 
when  approached  concerning  his  dosigna  To  illustrate  his 
manner,  the  following  incident  may  prove  instructive:  On 
one  occasion  a  reporter  on  a  Chicago  journal  ^4sited  Mr. 
Gould  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  where  he  was  stopping.  Send- 
ing up  his  card  ho  was  denied  admission.  Not  to  be  repelled 
so  easily,  however,  he  went  t*^  the  door  of  the  gentleman's 
room  and  rapped.  "  Come  in! "  called  Mr.  Gould,  supposing 
the  reporter  to  be  a  bell  Iwy.  The  reporter  did  as  requested, 
The  great  railroad  king  lay  on  a  sofa  with  his  shoes  off, 
endeavoring  to  rest     "  I  would  like  to  know  for  the  mom. 

ing ,"  began  the  reporter,  '*  if  your  visit  is  in  con. 

neotion   with   the  consolidation  of   the  railroads," 

(naming  the  lines.)  The  little,  black-boarded  man  jumped 
from  the  sofa  as  tliough  threatened  with  personal  violence, 
and  whisking  up  and  down  the  room,  his  eyes  snap- 
ping angrily,  exclaimed  with  vehemence:     "I  attend  to  my 
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bnBiDesa  and  let  the  newspapers  alone  I  Why  can't  they 
let  me  alone?  I  won't  answer  a  question,  and  you  oon 
get  out!"  This  desire  to  be  let  alone  has  become  a 
conspicuouB  trait  in  Mr.  Gould's  character  and  has  fre- 
quently 1}oon  munifosiod.  Indeed  it  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mon desire  among  men,  who,  by  their  wealth  and  power, 
excite  the  envy  and  anger  of  the  less  fortunate  and  some- 
times exasperated  populace.  A  recent  incident  serves  to 
illustrate  this  timidity.  During  the  days  that  followed  the 
election  of  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency,  the  figures  of  the 
Western  Associated  Press  which  receives  its  dispatches  over 
the  Western  Union  wires,  did  not  agree  with  the  dispatches 
received  by  oUier  agencies.  The  one  showed  New  York  to 
have  gone  for  Blaine,  the  other  for  Cleveland,  and  which- 
ever way  New  Tork  went,  the  election  was  decided.  In  this 
situation  the  crowds  of  Cleveland's  ailhoronts  which  collected 
and  marchml  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  became 
intolerant;  claims  of  the  Western  Associated  Press,  which 
they  confounded  with  the  AVestem  Union  and  that  with  Jay 
Gould;  and  on  one  occasion  marched  by  Gould's  office  mak- 
ing tlireatening  gestures  and  singing: 

"We'll  hang  Jay  Gould  on  a  eour  apple  tree, 
As  we  ^  marchiDg  on  !" 

This  procee<Ung  was  not  long  past  before  Gould  sent  a  dis- 
patch which  he  caused  to  be  made  public,  himself  congratu- 
lating Cleveland  on  hia  election. 

In  his  business  habits  Qould^s  metiiods  cannot  be  critx- 
cifiC(L  Since  the  day  when  he  started  out  as  a  soni'cyor  he 
has  evinced  a  studionsness,  and  an  application  to  business, 
an  attention  to  details,  and  a  persistence  that  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended,   however  justly  his  methods  may  be 
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criticised  by  his  detractors.  In  his  connection  ifrith  Kisk 
it  dooa  not  appetir  that  ho  entered  into  hia  portner^s  extrava- 
gant and  showy  expeuditores.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
anywhere  evinced  a  hearty  interest  in  them,  but  he  fre- 
quently appears  to  have  profited  by  them.  Nor  did  he, 
while  Fisk  was  devoting  his  fortune  and  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  vine  and  women,  and  inviting  the  fatal  bullet  which 
BO  abruptly  terminated  his  career,  sympathise  much  with 
him,  but  was  temperate  in  his  habit-s,  and  altogether 
unwon  by  the  blandishments  of  the  mad  career 
his  partner  was  pursuing.  At  still  another  point  the 
difference  between  their  make  np  is  apparent  Fisk^s 
method  was  to  carry  things  with  a  whoop  and  hurrah, 
and  his  business  habits  were  of  the  helter-skelter  style. 
Qould  was  precisely  the  reverse,  and  remains  to-day  precise, 
prim  and  exacting  as  to  details.  Fisk  was  in  trade  a  great 
cavalry  officer,  who  could  lead  a  raid  or  a  great  charge. 
Gould  ia  a  great  planner,  who  can  surround,  lay  siege  to, 
nudermino,  and  starve  the  enemy,  and  never  appear  himself 
in  the  saddle.  In  his  office  life  Qould  is  promptly  on  hand 
at  the  time  for  business,  and  quits  on  the  stroke  of  the 
closing  hour.  He  is  always  ready  for  business,  but  for 
nothing  else.  For  diversion  his  recreations  are  few,  and 
be  appears  to  have  no  taste  for  horses,  yachts,  or  any  other 
of  the  ordinary  amusements  of  wealthy  life. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Gould  is  not  remarkable  in 
any  way.  His  most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  a  quickness 
of  manner  that  appears  to  be  nervousness,  butwhichcoiiuotbe 
more  thontlie  natural  alertness  of  his  fino  temperament.  He 
has  no  friendships  outside  his  family,  and  betrays  no  fondness 
for  any  of  those  things  which  men  in  his  position  most  admire. 
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His  habits  and  morals  axe  orderly  and  good,  and  his  family 
are  the  few  who  know  his  heart.  In  regard  to  his  philan- 
throphy  and  charitableness,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  His 
admirers  affirm,  with  many  knowing  head-shakings,  that  he 
does  not  let  his  charities  be  bruited  abroad,  which  can  not  be 
gainsayed.  The  family  home  is  a  handsome  residence  on 
4:7th  street  ;iear  Fifth  avenue,  in  New  York  City,  and  a  sum- 
mer residence  at  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson.  His  house- 
hold consists  of  his  wife  and  six  children — ^four  boys  and 
two  girls. 
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CHAPTER    XVL 

ROBERT   FULTON. 

XE  of  tlie  pleasant^at  as  wcU  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  places  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the 
grave-yard  of  old  Trinity  Church.  A  handsome 
iron  mlliiig  separates  it  fixjin  Broadwiiyj  and  the 
thick  rows  of  grave-stones,  all  crunihling  and 
Btaiued  with  age,  present  a  strange  oontrast  to  tlie  bustle,  vital- 
ity, and  splendor  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Tticy  stare 
8r>lemnly  down  into  Wall  Street,  and  offer  a  bitter  commentary 
upon  the  struggles  and  anxiety  of  the  money  kings  of  the  great 
city.  Work,  loi),  plan,  cttmbine  as  you  may,  they  seem  to  say, 
and  yet  it  must  all  come  to  this. 

Not  far  from  the  south  door  of  the  church,  and  shaded  by  a 
venerable  tree,  is  a  plain  brown  stone  slab,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion: "The  vault  of  Walter  and  Robert  C,  Livingston,  sous 
of  Robert  Livingston,  of  the  manor  of  Livingston."  A  stranger 
would  pass  it  by  without  a  second  glauec ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
Meccas  of  the  world  of  science,  for  the  mortal  part  of  Robert 
FultoD  sleeps  in  the  vault  below,  without  monument  or  legen- 
dary stone  to  hia  memory,  but  in  sight  of  the  mighty  steam 
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fleets  which  \iU  geniiis  called  forth.  Very  few  visitors  ever  see 
this  purt  of  the  churchyard,  and  the  grave  of  Fulton  is  uuknovrn 
to  uine  oat  of  ten  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  this  man,  sleeping 
so  obscurely  in  his  grave  without  a  naine^  did  far  more  for  Che 
world  than  either  Napoleon  or  Welliuglon.*  He  revolutionized 
commerce  and  manufactures,  changed  the  entire  system  of  navi- 
gation, triumphed  over  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  compelled 
the  adoption  of  a  new  ^stem  of  modejrn  warfare.  Now  he  lies 
in  a  grave  not  his  own,  with  no  munumeDl  or  statue  erected  to 
bis  memory  in  all  this  brond  land. 

Robert  Fultom  was  bom  in  the  township  of  Little  Britain 
(now  called  Fulton),  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1765.  He  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  his  father  was  a  farmer  in 
moderate  circumstances.  He  was  the  eldest  sou  and  third  child 
of  a  family  of  five  children.  The  farm  upon  which  he  was 
bom  was  conveyed  by  his  father  in  1766  to  Joseph  Swil^  in 
wliose  family  it  still  remains.  It  contains  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  farms  in  Lancas- 
ter County. 

After  disposing  of  his  farm,  Mr.  Fulton,  w^nior,  removed  to 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  where  he  died  in  1768,  and  there  young 
Robert  grew  np  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  He  learned  to 
read  and  write  quickly,  but  did  not  manifest  much  fondness  for 
his  books  after  mastering  his  elementary  studies.  He  early  ex- 
hibited an  unusual  talent  for  drawing,  however,  greatly  prefer- 
ring tlte  employment  of  his  pencil  to  the  more  serious  duties  of 
tlie  school.  His  instructors  and  companions  considere*!  him  a 
dull  boy,  though  alt  admitted  that  he  showed  no  di.s|>osition  to 
be  idle.  All  his  leisure  time  was  spent  either  in  drawing,  or  in 
visiting  the  shops  of  the  mechanics  in  the  place  and  eagerly 
watching  their  operations.  He  displayed  a  roinarknhlc  talent 
for  mechanism,  which  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  skill  in  draw- 
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fng,  find  his  vUit»  to  the  machine  shops  were  always  welcomed 
by  both  the  apprentioea  and  their  employers,  who  i-ecognized 
the  unusuul  gcoiua  of  the  boy,  and  predicted  great  things  for 
him  in  the  future.  But  to  his  teacher,  who  seems  to  have  been 
rather  more  belligerent  tliun  is  usual  with  Quakers,  Robert's 
neglect  of  his  studies  and  visits  to  the  machine  shops  were  so 
many  indications  of  growing  worth  less  n  ess.  The  indignaiit 
jwdagogue  once  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  his 
oourso,  and,  failing  to  convince  him  by  argument,  rapped  him 
sharply  over  the  knuckles  with  a  ruler,  telling  him  he  would 
miike  him  do  somctiiing.  Robert  at  ouce  placed  his  arms 
akimbo,  and,  looking  his  tutor  sternly  in  the  face,  replied: 
"Sir,  I  came  here  to  have  something  beat  into  my  bruins,  not 
into  my  knuckles." 

Some  time  after  this  Mrs.  Fulton,  in  conversation  with  the 
teacher,  expressed  her  solicitude  lest  her  son  should  *'tum  out 
nothing,"  since  be  neglected  his  books  so  entirely.  The  tcaolier 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  done  at!  in  his  power  for  the  boy, 
but  that  he  was  discouraged,  and  added:  ''Only  yesterday, 
rondam.  Robert  pertinaciously  declared  to  me  that  bis  head  was 
so  full  of  original  notions  that  there  was  no  vacant  chamber  to 
Btorc  away  the  contents  of  any  dusty  books."  The  lad  was  only 
ten  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and,  as  may  bo  supposed,  the  good 
Quaker  who  directed  his  education  was  not  a  little  dismayed  by 
such  a  remark. 

The  boyhood  of  Fulton  was  passed  during  the  stormy  period 

of  the  Revolution,  and  io  a  section  so  close  to  the  theater  of 

war  tliat  he  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  engendered 

by  the  conflict.     He  was  an  ardent  patriot  from  the  6rst,  and 

iwed  hifl  pencil  freely  to  caricature  all  who  showed  the  slightest 

leaning  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 

lu  1778  the  supply  of  candles  was  so  low  in  Lancaster  that 
17 
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the  town  authorities  advised  tlio  people  to  refrain  from  illu- 
minating their  houses  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year,  in  order 
to  save  their  candles.  Robert,  at  this  time  but  thirteen  years 
oldj  was  determined  not  to  forego  a  patriotic  display  of  some 
sort.  He  had  prepared  a  quantity  of  eandles  for  the  occasion, 
and  afler  the  proclamation  of  the  Town  Council  was  issued^ 
be  took  tticm  to  a  Mr.  John  Fisher,  who  kept  a  store  in  the 
place,  and  sold  powder  and  shot.  Mr.  Fisher  was  somewhat 
astouished  at  Robert's  desire  to  part  with  the  catuUfs,  whicli 
wei-c  at  that  time  scarce  articles,  and  asketl  hi;;  reason  for  so 
doing.  The  boy  replied  :  "  Our  rulers  have  requested  the  cit- 
izens to  refrain  from  illumiuatiug  their  windows  and  strecia; 
as  good  citizens  we  should  comply  with  their  request,  and  T 
prefer  illuminating  the  heavens  with  sky-rockets."  Having 
procunMl  the  powder,  he  left  Mr.  Fisher's,  and  entered  &  small 
variety  store  kept  by  a  Mr.  Coasart,  where  he  purchased  several 
sheets  of  large-sized  pasteboard.  As  Mr.  Cossart  was  about  to 
roll  them,  the  boy  stopped  him,  saying  he  wishe<l  to  carry  them 
open.  Mr.  Cassart,  knowing  Robert's  mecbanical  genius,  asked 
him  what  he  was  about  to  invent, 

''  Why,"  said  the  boy,  "  we  arc  prohibited  from  illuminating 
our  windows  with  candles,  and  I  *m  going  to  shoot  my  candles 
thi-ough  the  air." 

"Tut,  tat,  tut,"  said  Mr.  Coesart,  laughingly;  "that's  an 
impossibility." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Robert,  "there  is  nothing  impossible."* 

"  Riilwrt  was  known,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  pur- 
chase small  quantities  of  quicksilver  from  Dr.  Adam  Simou 
Kulin,  druggist,  residing  opposite  the  market^house.  He  was 
trying  some  experiments  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  public, 

■  H«  t<rDVMl  tliut  iliiM  was  out  im|icp«ulbl«,  for  ht  hod  his  dlHplay,  making  bU 
rookoU  hlnuftl/,  uad  aflor  hiiavrn  modtrf. 
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and  which  the  workmen  in  Mr.  Fenno's  and  Mr.  Christian 
Iscb's  shops  were  anxious  to  find  out,  but  could  not.  He  was 
in  the  habit  almost  duity  of  visiting  those  sliopa,  and  was  a 
fiiVorit«  among  the  workmen,  who  took  advantnge  of  his  talent 
for  drawing  by  getting  him  to.  make  omameDtal  designs  for 
gunSf  and  sketches  of  the  size  and  shape  of  guns,  and  then 
giving  the  calculations  of  the  force,  size  of  the  bore  and  balls, 
and  the  distances  they  would  fire;  and  he  would  accompany 
them  to  the  open  commons  near  by  potter's  field,  to  prove  hia 
calculations  by  shooting  at  a  mark.  On  aixnunt  of  his  expert- 
0CS8  in  his  calculations,  and  of  their  ineiTectual  eiTorts  to  dis- 
cover the  use  he  was  making  of  quicksilver^  the  shop*hauds 
nicknamed  him  'quicksilver  Bob.' 

"Mr.  Mossersmith  and  J£r.  Christian  Isch  were  cmploywl 
T>y  the  Government  to  make  andcepuir  the  arms  for  the  troojts; 
and  on  several  occasions  guards  were  stationed  at  their  shops 
to  watch  and  see  that  the  workmen  were  constantly  employed 
during  whole  nights  and  on  Sunday^  UJ  prevent  any  delay. 
The  workmen  had  so  much  reliance  and  confidence  in  *  quick- 
silver Bob's'  judgment  and  mechanical  skill,  that  every  sug- 
gestion he  wouhl  make  as  to  the  alteration  of  a  gun,  or  any 
additional  ornament  that  he  would  design,  was  in\'ariably 
adopted  by  common  consent. 

*•  In  the  summer  of  1779,  Robert  Fulton  evinced  an  extrn- 
ordinnry  fondness  for  inventions.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Mr,  Meaeersroith'a  and  Mr.  Fenno's  gunsmith  shops,  alnioeit 
daily,  and  endeavored  to  manufacture  a  small  air-gun." 

Among  the  acquaintances  of  Robert  Fulton  at  this  time  was 
^young  man,  nboiit  eighteen  years  of  age,  named  Ciirislopher 
?tumpf,  who  nsed  frequently  to  accompany  his  father  iu  his 
nulling  excuTMons  on  the  Concslogju  Mr.  Gumpf,  Sc^n.,  being 
an   cxjurienccd  angler,  readily  consented  to  allow  Robert  to 
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job  himself  aud  liU  son  in  thene  expeditioiiH,  nnij  made  tlie 
two  boys  euro  thoir  pleasure  by  {mshitig  the  boat  about  the 
stroam,  as  he  desired  to  move  from  point  to  point.  As  tlie 
means  of  pnipiilsion  was  siraply  a  pole,  the  labor  wtu  verv 
gevei-e,  and  Robert  soon  became  tired  of  it.  Not  wishing,  how- 
ever, to  give  up  his  pleasant  6shing  trijis,  he  determined  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  lightening  the  labor. 

"He  absented  himself  a  week,  having  gone  to  Little  Britain 
township  to  spend  a  few  days  at  his  aimt*8;  and  while  there 
he  planned  and  completed  a  small  working  ntodel  of  a  fishing 
tKMit,  with  puddle- wheels.  On  leaving  his  aunt's,  he  placed  the 
mmlel  in  the  garret,  with  a  request  tliat  it  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed. Many  years  afterward,  that  simple  model  was  the 
attraction  of  friends,  and  bceame,  instead  of  lumber  in  the 
garret,  an  ornament  in  the  aunt's  parlor,  who  i>rized  it  highly. 
That  model  was  the  i-esult  uf  Robert's  lishing  excursions  with 
Christopher  Gumpf ;  and  when  be  returned  from  his  aunt's  be 
told  Christopher  that  he  must  make  a  set  of  paddles  to  work 
at  the  sides  of  the  boat)  to  be  o|)eratei1  by  a  double  crank,  and 
then  they  could  proi>cl  the  old  gentleman's  fihhing-boat  with 
gi-ealer  ease.  Two  arms  or  piea's  of  timber  were  then  fastened 
together  at  right  angles,  with  u  paddle  at  each  endj  and  the 
crank  was  attached  to  the  boat  across  it  near  the  stern,  with  a 
paddle  openiting  on  a  pivot  as  a  rudder;  and  Fulton's  Hrst 
invention  was  trlwl  on  the  Conestoga  River,  opjxisite  Kock- 
ford,  in  (he  presence  of  Peter  and  Christopher  Gunipf.  The 
boytt  were  so  pleased  with  the  experiment,  that  they  hid  the 
paddles  in  the  bushes  on  the  sltore,  lest  others  might  use  and 
break  them,  and  attiiehed  tliem  to  the  boat  whenever  tliey 
chose;  and  thus  did  they  enjoy  very  many  fishing  excur- 
sions." 

This  was  the  first  experiment  in  the  science  of  navigation 
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attempted  by  tho  man  who  afterward  became  the  author  of  a 
new  bystem. 

Having  chosen  the  professioii  of  an  artist  and  portrait 
pointer,  vfiiing  l-'iiltun  removal  to  Philadelphia  ut  the  age  of 
wventoen,  and  rcuiuiiied  there,  pursuing  his  vocation,  until  the 
completion  of  his  twenty-first  year.  lie  formed  there  iJie  ae- 
quaintance  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  whom  he  was  much  no- 
ticed. His  sueccsa  was  rapid,  and  u[>on  attaining  his  majority 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  stock  a  farm  of  eighty-four 
acres  in  "Wnshiugtou  County,  I*euasylvania,  which  he  gave  to 
his  mother  for  a  home  as  long  as  she  should  live.  Having 
thus  insured  her  comfort,  he  went  to  England  for  the  puqwsc 
of  completing  his  studies  in  his  profession.  He  took  with  him 
letters  to  Benjamin  West,  then  ut  the  height  of  his  fauie,  and 
liviug  in  London.  He  was  cordially  received  by  Mr.  West, 
who  was  alsn  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  an  iu- 
mate  of  his  family  for  several  years.  West  was  then  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  extend  to  Fulton,  to  whom  he  became  deeply  at- 
tached, many  advantages,  both  social  and  professional,  of  which 
the  young  artist  was  prompt  to  avail  himself. 

Upon  leaving  the  family  of  Mr.  West,  Fulton  commenced 
a  tour  ibr  the  pur[H)se  of  examining  the  treasures  of  art  con- 
toineil  in  the  rcsidcnece  of  the  English  nobility,  and  remained 
for  two  years  in  Devonshire.  Tliere  he  became  acqulnted  with 
the  Dnke  of  Bridgewater,  to  whom  England  is  indebte<l  for 
the  introductiuQ  of  the  canal  system  within  her  limits;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  was  induced  by  this  nobleman  to  abandon  the 
profession  of  an  artist,  and  enter  upon  that  of  a  civil  engineer. 
This  nobleman  being  devoted  to  meehanical  investigations, 
proved  a  very  congenial  acquaintance  to  Fulton.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  on  &  achcmc  of  steam  navigation  by  n  pro- 
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peller,  inodelcxi  after  the  foot  of  a  water  fowl.  His  plan  did 
not  commend  itself  to  Fulton's  judgment,  and  he  addreescd 
him  a  letter,  setting  fortli  iu  defects,  and  advancing  dome  of 
the  views  t\\wn  wliich  lie  acted  himself  in  after  life.  Here  he 
also  met  witli  Watt,  who  had  just  produced  the  steam-engine, 
which  Fulton  studied  enthusiastically.  His  own  inventive 
genius  vr&s  not  idle,  and  while  living  in  Devonshire,  he  pro- 
duced an  improved  mill  for  sawing  marble,  which  won  him  the 
thanks  and  medal  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Arts  and  Commerce;  a  machine  for  spinning  flax  and  mak- 
ing ropca;  and  an  excavator  for  scooping  out  the  channels  of 
canals  and  aqueducts,  all  uf  which  were  patented.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  communications  on  the  subject  of  canals 
in  one  of  the  leading  London  journals,  and  a  trwitise  upon  the 
same  subject.  Having  obtainwl  a  patent  in  England  for  canal 
improvements,  he  went  to  France  in  1797,  with  the  design  of 
introducing  them  in  that  country. 

Upon  reaching  Paris,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow,  nud  thus  was  laid  the  fuundation  of  a  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  gentlemen  which  lasted  during  their  lives. 
Hg  remained  in  Paris  seven  years,  residing  during  that  time 
with  Mr.  Barlow,  and  devoting  himself  to  jhe  study  of  modem 
languages,  and  engineering  and  its  kindred  sciences. 

His  work  >vas  continuous  and  severe  in  Paris.  He  invented 
and  painted  the  first  panorama  ever  exhibited  in  that  cit)*, 
which  heboid  for  the  purjKisc  of  raising  money  for  his  experi- 
ments in  steam  navigation;  he  also  designed  a  series  of  splendid 
colored  illustrations  for  The  Columbiadf  the  famous  poem  of  bis 
friend  Mr.  Barlow.  Besides  these,  he  invented  a  nnmber  of 
improvements  in  canals,  aqueduct'*,  inclined  planes,  boats,  and 
guns,  which  yielded  him  considerable  credit,  hut  verj'  little  profit. 

In  1801,  he  invented  a  submarine  boat  which  he  called  the 
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"Nautilus/'  which  is  thus  described  by  M.  de  Su  Aubls,  a 
member  of  the  Tribunate: 

"The  diving-bottt,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  ia  now 
employed,  will  be  capacious  enough  to  contain  eight  men  and 
provision  for  twenty  days,  and  will  be  of  sufficient  strength 
and  power  to  enable  him  to  plunge  one  hundred  feet  nader 
water,  if  necessary.  He  has  contrived  a  reservoir  of  air, 
which  will  enable  eight  raeo  to  remain  under  water  eight 
hours.  When  the  boat  is  above  water,  it  has  two  sails,  and 
looks  just  like  a  common  boat;  when  it  is  to  dive,  the  mast 
and  saib  are  struck. 

"In  making  hia  exi>eriment.«,  Mr.  Fulton  not  only  remained 
a  whole  hour  under  water,  with  three  of  his  companions,  but 
hod  the  boat  parallel  to  the  horizon  at  any  given  distance.  He 
proved  that  the  compass  points  as  correctly  under  water  as  on 
the  surface,  and  thai  while  under  water  the  boat  made  way 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  league  an  hour,  by  means  contrived  for 
that  purpose. 

"It  is  not  twenty  years  wnce  all  Europe  was  astonished  at  the 
first  ascension  of  men  in  balloons:  perhaps  in  a  few  years  they 
will  not  be  less  surprised  to  see  a  flotilla  of  diviog-boats,  which, 
on  a  given  signal,  shall,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
plunge  under  water,  and  rise  again  several  leagues  firom  the 
place  where  they  descended! 

"But  if  we  have  not  succeeded  in  steering  the  balloon,  and 
even  were  it  im|)ossible  to  attain  that  object,  the  case  is  dilTcrenl 
with  the  diving-boat,  which  can  be  conducted  under  water  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  surfuce.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  sailing  like  the  common  boat,  and  also  of  diving  when  it  is 
pnrsned.  With  these  qualities,  it  is  fit  for  carrying  secret 
orders,  to  succor  a  blockaded  fort,  and  to  examine  the  fbroe 
tod  position  of  an  enemy  in  their  harbors." 
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In  connection  with  this  boat,  Fulton  invented  a  torpedo,  or 
infernal  maohine^  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vesselH  of  war 
by  approaching  them  under  water  and  breaking  up  their  hulls 
by  the  ex|jlosion.  He  oflbrcd  bis  invention  several  times  to 
the  French  Government,  and  once  to  the  Ambassador  of  Hol- 
land at  Pari:!i,  without  being  able  to  induce  them  to  oont^ider 
it.  Somewhat  later,  he  visited  London,  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Ministry,  and  explained  his  invention  to  them.  Al- 
though he  succeeded  in  blowing  up  a  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tons  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  j)Owder,  and  in 
extorting  from  Mr,  Pitt  the  acknowledgment  that,  if  introduct?d 
into  practice,  the  torpedo  would  annihilate  all  navies,  his  inven- 
tion was  rejected,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Melville,  wlio 
feared  that  its  adoption  might  injure  England  more  than  it 
would  beueGt  her.  At  the  first,  when  tt  was  thought  that 
England  would  purchase  Fulton's  invention,  it  was  iatimutcd 
to  him  that  he  would  be  required  to  pledge  himself  not  to 
dispose  of  it  to  any  other  power.    He  replied  promptly: 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  award,  T  never  will  consent  to  let 
these  inventions  lie  dormant  should  my  country  at  any  time 
have  need  of  them.  Were  you  to  grant  me  an  annuity  of 
twenty  thousand  poundei,  I  would  saerifiee  all  to  tlie  safety 
and  independeuoe  of  my  country," 

In  1800,  Mr.  Fulton  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  Uie 
same  year  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Livingston,  a  niece  of 
Chancellor  Livingston,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  He 
offered  his  torpedo  to  the  General  Government,  but  the  trial 
to  wbieh  it  was  subj«!ted  by  the  Navy  Department  was  unsuo- 
ceasful  for  btm,  and  the  Government  declined  to  purchase  the 
Invention. 

But  it  wa«  not  as  the  inventor  of  engines  of  destruction  that 
Robert  Fulton  was  to  achieve  ikme.    A  still  nobler  triumph 
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was  reserved  for  him — one  which  was  to  bring  joy  iostead  of 
sorrow  to  the  world.  From  the  time  that  Fulton  had  designed 
the  paddle-wheels  fur  hi.s  fi.slung-boat,  he  had  never  ceased  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  propelling  vessels  by  ujachin- 
ery,  and  after  his  acquaintance  with  Watt,  he  was  more  than 
ever  convineeil  that  the  steam-engine  could,  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances, be  made  to  furnish  the  motive  power. 

Several  eminent  and  ingenious  men,  previous  to  this,  had 
proposed  to  propel  vessels  by  steam  power,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Papin,  of  France,  Saver}*,  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and 
Dr.  John  Allen,  of  London,  in  1726.  In  1786,  Oliver  Evnna, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Franklin,  pro- 
posed to  aceompUsh  this  result  by  forcing  n  quantity  of  water, 
by  means  of  steam  power,  through  an  opening  made  fur  that 
purixfflc  in  the  stern  of  the  hull  of  the  boat. 

In  1737,  Jonathan  Hulls  issued  a  pamphlet  proposing  to 
construct  a  boat  to  be  moved  by  steam  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  lowing  vessels  out  of  harbors  against  tide  and  winds.  In  his 
plan  the  paddle-wheel  was  used,  and  was  secured  to  a  frame 
placed  far  out  over  the  stern  of  the  boat.  It  was  given  this 
|K)fiition  by  the  inventor  because  water  fowls  propelled  them- 
selves by  pushing  their  feet  behind  them. 

In  1787,  Mr.  James  Rumacy,  of  Shepherds  town,  Virginia, 
constmetcd  and  navigated  the  first  steamboat  in  actual  use. 
UU  boat  was  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  was  propelled  by  means 
of  a  vertical  pump  in  the  middle  of  the  vesst'l,  by  which  the 
water  was  drawu  in  at  the  bow  and  expelled  at  the  stern 
throngh  a  horlxontal  trough  in  her  hull.  The  engine  weighed 
about  one  third  of  a  ton,  and  the  Inxit  had  a  capaci^  of  about 
three  tous  burthen.  When  thus  laden,  a  s]>eed  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour  could  be  attained.  The  boiler  held  only  five 
gallons  of  water,  and  needed  but  a  pint  at  a  time.    Kumsey 
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went  to  Englaud  to  exhibit  his  plan  on  the  Thames,  and  died 
there  in  1793. 

About  the  same  time  the  Marquis  de  Jofircy  launched  a 
steamer  one  hundred  Cecl  long  on  the  T^oire,  at  Lyons,  using 
paddle.s  revolving  on  an  endless  chain^  but  only  to  find  his 
experiment  a  failure. 

In  Droember,  1786,  John  Fitch  published  the  following 
account  of  a  steamer  with  which  he  had  made  several  experi- 
ments on  the  Delaware,  at  Philadelphia,  and  which  came  nearer 
to  success  than  any  thing  tliat  had  at  that  time  been  invented: 

**The  cylinder  is  to  be  horizontal,  and  the  steam  to  work 
with  equal  force  at  each  end.  The  mode  by  which  we  obtato 
what  I  terra  a  vacuum  is,  it  is  believed,  entirely  new,  as  is  also 
the  method  of  letting  the  water  into  it,  and  throwing  it  off 
against  the  atmosphere  without  any  friction.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cylindpr,  which  is  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  will  move 
a  clear  force  of  eleven  or  twelve  cwt.  after  the  frictions  are  de- 
ducted :  this  force  is  to  be  directed  against  a  wheel  of  eighteen 
inches  diameter.  The  piston  moves  about  three  feet,  and  each 
vibration  of  it  gives  the  axis  about  forty  revolutions.  Each 
revolution  of  the  axis  moves  twelve  oars  or  paddles  five  and  a 
half  feet:  they  work  perpendicularly,  and  are  represented  by 
the  strokes  of  a  paddle  of  a  canoe.  As  six  of  the  paddles  are 
raised  from  the  water,  six  more  are  entered,  and  the  two  sets  of 
paddles  make  their  strokes  of  about  eleven  feet  in  each  revolu- 
tion. The  crank  of  the  axis  aets  upon  the  paddles  about  one- 
third  of  their  length  from  their  lower  ends,  on  which  part  of 
the  oar  the  whole  force  of  the  axis  is  applied.  The  engine  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  about  one-third  &om  the  stern, 
and  both  the  action  and  reaction  turn  the  wheel  the  same 
way." 

Fitch  waa  unfortunate  in  his  affairs,  and  became  so  disheart- 
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ened  lliat  be  ceased  to  attempt  to  improve  his  invention,  and 
finally  committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself  in  the  AUeghany 
River  at  Pittsburgh. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalwineton,  Scotland,  de- 
digued  a  double  vesttel,  pitipelled  by  a  wheel  placeti  in  the  stem 
between  the  two  keela.  This  boat  is  said  to  have  been  very 
successful,  but  it  was  very  small,  the  cylinder  being  only  four 
inches  in  diameter.  In  I789j  Mr.  Miller  produced  a  larger 
vessel  on  the  some  plan,  which  made  seven  miles  per  hour  in 
the  still  water  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  but  it  proved  too 
weak  for  its  machinery,  which  had  to  be  taken  out. 

It  was  in  the  face  of  these  failures  that  Fulton  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  de&igning  a  successful  steamboat.  During 
his  residence  in  Paris  be  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  then  the  American  minister  in  France, 
who  had  previously  been  connected  with  some  unsuoceasful 
steamboat  experiments  at  home.  Mr.  Livingston  was  delighted 
to  find  a  man  of  Fulton's  mechanical  genius  so  well  satisfied 
of  the  pnicticability  of  steam  navigation,  and  joined  heartily 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  prove  his  theories  by  exiwrimcnts. 
Several  small  working  models  made  by  Fulton  convinced  Mr. 
Livingston  that  the  former  had  discovered  and  had  overcome 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  exiicrimeuts  of  other  inventors, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  between  them  to  build  a  large  boat 
fur  trial  on  the  Seine.  This  experimental  steamer  was  fur- 
nished with  paddle  wheels,  and  was  completed  and  launched 
«arly  in  the  spring  of  1803.  On  the  very  morning  appointed 
for  the  trial,  Fulton  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  a  messenger 
.  £rom  the  boot,  who  rushed  into  his  chamber,  pale  and  breath- 
less, exclaiming,  ''Ob,  sir,  the  boat  has  broken  in  pieces  and 
gone  to  the  bottom!"  Hastily  dressing  and  hurrying  to  the 
spot,  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  machinery  had  broken 
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the  boat  in  half  and  earned  the  wliole  structure  to  the  bottom 
of  tlie  nver.  He  at  ouoe  aet  to  work  to  raise  the  machuiery, 
devoting  twenty-four  hours,  withont  resting  or  eating,  to  the 
undertaking,  and  succeeded  in  doing  90,  but  inflicted  upon  his 
constitution  a  strain  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  raaciiinery  waa  very  slightly  damaged,  but  it  was  nccossiiiy 
to  rebuild  the  boat  entirely.  This  was  aoeomplishcd  by  July  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  boat  was  tned  in  August  with  triumph- 
ant success,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  National  luatttute 
and  a  vast  crowd  of  the  citizens  of  Paris. 

This  steamer  was  very  defective,  but  still  so  great  an  i?u- 
provemeut  upon  all  that  had  preceded  it,  that  Messrs,  Fuhon 
and  Livingston  determined  to  build  one  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  waters  of  New  York,  the  right  of  navigating  which  by 
steam  vessels  liad  been  secured  by  the  latter  oa  far  back  as 
1798.  The  law  which  grantwl  this  right  had  been  continued 
from  time  to  time  through  Mr,  Livingston's  influence,  and  was 
finally  amended  so  as  to  include  Fulton  within  its  provisions. 
Having  resolved  to  return  home,  Fulton  set  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, stopping  in  England  on  his  return,  to  order  an  engine 
for  his  boat  from  Watt  and  Butdton.  He  gave  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  engine,  which  was  built  in  strict  accordance 
with  his  plan,  but  declined  to  state  the  use  to  which  he  in- 
tended putting  it. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  be  comrocnoed 
building  his  first  American  boat,  and  finding  that  her  cost 
would  greatly  ex<x'cd  bis  estimate,  he  offered  for  sale  a  third  in- 
terest in  the  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  New 
York,  held  by  Livingston  and  himself,  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  build  the  boat,  and  thus  lighten  the  burdens  of  himself  ond 
kis  partner,  but  he  could  find  no  one  witling  to  risk  money  in 
such  a  scheme.     Indeed,  steam  navigation  was  universally  re- 
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garded  in  America  as  a  mere  chimera,  and  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston wRre  rldicwlcd  foi*  their  faith  in  it.  The  bill  gmnting 
the  monopoly  held  by  Livingston  was  regarded  as  so  utterly 
absurd  by  the  LegislaUire  of  New  York,  that  that  wise  body 
eonid  with  difficulty  be  induced  to  consider  it  seriously.  Even 
among  scientiiic  men  the  project  was  considered  impniotitaihle. 
A  society  in  Rotterdam  had,  several  years  before  Fulton's 
return  home,  applied  to  the  American  Philosophiciil  Society 
to  be  informed  whether  any  and  what  improvements  had 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  steara-cn^ues  in  America^ 
A  reply  to  /his  inquiry  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
Society,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  II.  Latrobe,  a  distinguished  engi- 
neer. The  following  extracts  from  this  paper  will  show  the 
reader  how  Fulton's  scheme  was  reganlcd  by  one  who  was  con- 
feseedly  one  of  the  most  brilliant  engineers  of  his  day,  and  who 
haH  ftinoe  acx^niplished  .so  much  fur  the  improvement  of  steam 
travel : 

Ihiring  the  general  husittide  of  mechanicftl  exertion  which  succeeded 
the  American  llcvoIutioD,  the  utility  of  tstcam •engines  appoiirs  to  have 
been  forgotten;  but  the  nubject  aftem-itnl  started  into  very  /general 
notice  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  not  pu«!iibly  be  attended  with  sucoeaa. 
A  Mirt  of  mania  W^an  to  prevail,  whirh,  indeed,  has  not  yet  entirely 
subsided,  for  impelling  bootd  by  steam-engines.  Dr.  Fronktin  proposed 
to  force  forward  the  boat  by  the  immLHliatc  ajipUcatlon  of  tlie  steam 
upon  the  water.  Many  attempts  tu  simplify  the  working  of  the  engine, 
and  more  tn  employ  a  meanH  of  difffiensing  with  the  beam  in  converting 
the  libratory  Into  a  rotatory  motioo,  were  made.  For  a  abort  time,  a 
panage-boat,  rowed  by  a  »<team -engine,  wa.4  established  between  Borden- 
town  and  Pbila4lelphia,  but  it  was  soon  laid  aside.  The  best  and  most 
powerful  Rtcam-enfpue  which  Las  been  employed  for  this  purpose — ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  one  coustnicted  by  Dr.  Kinsey,  with  tUe  performance 
of  which  I  urn  not  DuiUcicnlly  actjiiuiQted— belonged  to  a  gentleman 
of  New  York.  It  woi  made  to  act,  by  way  of  experiment,  upon  oars, 
opoa  paddles,  and  upon  flutter- wheels.    Notlung  in  the  sucoess  of  any 
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of  thew  experiments  appeared  to  be  sufficient  compcnution  for  the 
expense  and  tho  extreme  inco&Tenience  of  the  steam-engine  in  the 
Tcssel. 

There  are,  indeed,  general  objecLions  to  the  use  of  the  ateam-engtoe 
for  impelling  boats,  from  which  do  particular  mode  of  application  can 
be  free.    These  are : 

First.  The  weight  of  the  engine  and  of  the  fuel. 

Second.  The  largo  space  It  occupies. 

Third.  The  tendency  of  ita  action  to  rack  the  veeael,  and  render  it 
l*aky. 

Fourth,  The  expense  of  maintenance. 

Fifth.  The  irregularity  uf  itA  motion,  and  the  motion  uf  the  water  in 
the  boiler  and  ctdtorn,  and  of  the  fueUvesael  in  rough  water. 

Sixth.  The  diOiculty  arising  from  the  liability  of  the  paddlee  and 
oars  to  break,  if  light,  and  from  the  weight,  if  made  strung. 

Nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  an  instance,  verified  by  other  testimony 
than  that  of  the  inventor,  of  a  speedy  and  agreeable  voyage  having 
been  performed  in  a  steamboat  of  any  coQstructiou. 

I  out  well  aware  that  there  are  still  many  ver)'  respectable  and  inge- 
nious men  who  consider  the  application  of  ihc  atcam-eDgioe  to  the 
purpoee  of  navigation  aa  highly  important,  and  aa  very  practicable^ 
especially  on  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  who  would  feol 
themselves  almost  oflended  at  the  expression  of  an  opposite  opinion. 
And,  |>erha|m,  some  of  the  objections  uguiti&t  it  may  be  avoided.  That 
founded  on  the  expcnso  and  weight  of  tho  fuel  may  not,  for  some  yeuv, 
exist  OD  the  Mi^isAippi,  where  there  is  a  redundance  of  wood  on  the 
banlu;  but  the  cutting  aud  loading  will  be  almost  as  great  an  evil. 


Scientific  men  and  itmatcurs  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  Ful- 
ton's scheme  impracticable;  but  he  went  on  with  his  work,  his 
boat  attracting  no  leas  attention  and  exciting  no  less  ridicule 
than  the  ark  bad  recei%-ed  from  the  scoffers  in  the  days  of 
Xoab.  Tlie  fitenin-cngine  ordered  from  Buulton  and  Watt  wa« 
received  in  the  latter  part  of  IS06;  and  in  the  following  spring 
the  boat  was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  Charles  Brown, 
on  the  East  River.     Fnlton  named  1  *  Clermont,"  after 
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tlie  country-seat  of  hia  friend  and  partner,  Chancellor  Living- 
ston. She  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burthen,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet 
deep.  Her  engine  was  made  with  a  single  cylinder,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  four  feet  stroke;  and  her  boiler  was  twenty 
feet  long,  seven  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  broad.  The  diameter 
of  the  paddle-wheeU  was  fifteen  feet,  the  boards  four  feet  long, 
and  dipping  two  feet  in  tlie  water.  The  bout  was  completed 
about  the  last  of  August,  and  she  was  moved  by  licr  machinery 
from  the  East  River  into  the  Hudson,  and  over  to  the  Jeiwy 
shore.  Tliis  trial,  brief  as  it  was,  satisfied  Fulton  of  its  suc- 
oess,  and  he  announced  that  in  a  few  days  the  steamer  would 
sail  from  New  York  for  Albany.  A  few  frienda,  including 
several  scientific  men  and  mechanics,  were  invited  to  take  pas- 
sage in  the  boat,  to  witness  her  performance;  and  tliey  accepted 
the  invitation  with  a  general  conviction  that  they  were  to  do 
but  little  more  than  witness  another  failure. 

Monday,  September  10,  1807,  came  at  length,  and  a  vast 
crowd  assembled  along  the  shore  of  the  North  River  to  witness 
the  starting.  As  the  hour  for  sailing  drc^v  near,  the  crowd 
increased,  and  jokes  were  pas?«l  on  all  sides  at  the  expense 
of  the  inventor,  who  paid  little  attention  to  them,  however, 
but  bu8ie<l  himself  in  making  a  final  and  close  insjiection  of 
the  machinery.  Says  Fulton,  "The  morning  I  left  New  York, 
there  were  not,  perhafts,  tliirty  {lersons  in  the  city  who  believed 
that  the  boat  would  rver  move  one  mile  per  hour,  or  be  of  the 
least  utility;  and  while  we  were  putting  off  from  the  wharf, 
which  was  crowded  with  spectators,  I  heard  a  number  of  sar- 
castic remarks." 

One  o'clock,  the  hour  for  sailing,  came,  and  expectation  was 
at  its  highest.  The  friends  of  the  inventor  were  in  a  state  of 
fcvetish  anxiety  lest  the  enterprise  should  come  to  grief,  and 
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the  scoffers  on  the  wharf  were  all  nsidy  to  give  veut  to 
their  shoutti  uf  derl^^iuu.  Precisely  as  the  hour  struck,  the 
moorings  were  thrown  off,  and  the  "Clermont"  movcil  slowly 
out  into  the  stream.  Volumes  of  smoke  and  sparks  from  her 
furnaces,  which  were  icti  with  pine  woo<l,  rushed  forth  from 
her  chimney,  and  her  wheels,  which  were  uncovered,  scattered 
the  spray  far  "beliind  her.  The  spectacle  she  presented  as  she 
moved  out  gradually  from  ber  dook  was  certainly  novel  to 
the  people  of  those  days,  and  the  crowd  on  the  wharf  broke 
into  shouts  of  ridicule.  Soon,  however,  tlie  jeers  grew  silent, 
for  it  was  seen  that  the  steamer  was  by  degrees  increasing  her 
speed.  In  a  little  while  she  was  fairly  under  weigh,  and  mak- 
ing a  steady  progress  up  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per 
hour.  The  incredulity  of  the  s|)ectators  had  been  succeeded  by 
astouisbmcDt,  and  now  this  &cUng  gave  way  to  undisguised 
delight,  and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  the  vast  throng. 
Many  people  followed  the  boat  for  some  dist.^^ce  up  the  river 
shore.  lo  a  little  while,  however,  the  boat  was  observed  to 
Btop,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  the  shore  at  onoe 
Bobsidcd.  The  scoffers  were  again  in  their  glory,  and  unhesi- 
tatiugly  pronounced  the  boat  a  failure.  Their  chagrin  may  be 
imagined  when,  aft^r  a  short  delay,  tlie  steamer  onoe  more  pro- 
ceeded on  her  way,  and  this  time  even  more  rapidly  than 
before.  Fulton  had  discovered  that  the  paddles  were  too 
long,  and  took  too  deep  a  hold  on  the  water,  and  had  stopped 
the  boat  for  the  purj^oso  of  shortening  them. 

Having  remedied  this  defect,  the  "Clermont"  continued  her 
voyage  during  the  rest  of  the  day  and  all  night,  without  stoj*- 
ping,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day  ran  alongside  the  land- 
ing at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston.  She  lay 
there  until  nine  the  next  morning,  when  she  continued  her 
voyage  toward  Albany,  reaching  that  city  at  five  in  tJie  after- 
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noon,  baving  made  tlic  entire  distance  between  New  York  and 
Albauy  (one  liundrwl  and  fifty  mites)  in  thirty-two  hours  of 
actual  running  time^  an  average  speed  of  nearly  five  miles  per 
hour.  On  her  return  trip,  she  reached  New  York  in  thirty 
bours  running  time — exactly  five  miles  {>er  hour.  Fulton 
states  that  during  both  trips  he  encountered  a  head  wind. 

The  river  was  at  this  time  navigiiLcd  entirely  with  sailing 
vessels,  and  large  numlicrs  of  these  were  enonuiitered  by  the 
"Clermont"  during  her  up  and  down  trips.  The  eurpriee 
ind  dismay  excited  among  the  crews  of  these  vessels  by  tlie 
flppeariince  of  the  steamer  was  extivrae.  These  simple  people, 
the  majority  of  whom  had  heard  notliing  of  Fulton's  cx^ieri- 
ments,  beheld  what  they  snpposed  to  be  a  huge  moneter,  vom- 
iting fire  and  smoke  from  its  throat,  la^jbiog  the  water  with 
i(9  fins,  and  shaking  the  river  with  its  roar,  approaching  rap- 
idly in  the  very  fecc  of  botli  wind  and  tide.  Some  threw 
thenisclvca  flat  on  the  deck  of  tiieir  vesv^el-i,  where  they  re- 
mained in  an  agony  of  terror  until  the  nuuistcr  had  passed, 
while  otliers  toi>k  to  their  boats  and  made  for  the  shore  in 
dismay,  leaving  their  vessels  to  drift  hclplciwly  dou*n  tl»e 
stream.  Nor  was  this  teiror  confined  to  the  sailors.  The 
people  dwclUug  along  the  Bhorc  (crowded  the  banks  to  gaze 
upon  the  steamer  as  she  passed  by.  A  former  rei^ident  of 
the  neif^bborhood  of  Poughkee|wic  tlms  describes  the  scene  at 
that  plac*,  which  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of 
llie  ptft|ile  along  the  entire  river  below  Albany: 

"It  \\a»  in  the  c«rly  autumn  «tf  the  year  1807  that  a  knot 
of  vitlagt^rfi  was  galhercil  on  a  high  blulV  just  opposite  Pough- 
keei»i.',  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  atirjicted  by  (he 
apiM'arouce  of  a  slmnge,  dark-looking  craft,  which  was  alowly 
nmking  il«  way  up  the  river.  Some  imaginwl  it  to  be  a  sea- 
monster,  while  others  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  belief 
18 
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that  it  ^ras  a  agn  of  the  approaching  judgment.  What  seemed 
strange  in  the  vessel  wns  the  substitution  of  lofty  and  straight 
black  8moke-pii«?s,  rising  from  the  deck,  instead  of  the  grace- 
fully tapered  masts  that  commonly  stood  on  tlic  vessels  navi'. 
gating  the  stream,  and,  in  place  of  the  spars  and  rigging,  the 
curious  play  of  the  workiog-heam  and  pistons,  and  the  slow 
turning  and  splashing  of  the  huge  and  naked  paddle-wheels, 
met  the  astonished  gaze.  The  dense  elouds  of  smoke,  as  they 
rose  wave  upon  wave,  added  still  more  to  the  wonderment  of 
the  rustics. 

"This  strange-looking  craft  was  the  'Clermont,*  on  her  trial 
trip  to  Albany;  and  of  the  little  knot  of  villagers  mentioned 
above,  the  writer,  then  a  boy  in  bis  eighth  year,  with  his  par- 
ents, fornic<l  a  part.  I  well  remember  the  scene,  one  so  well 
fitted  to  impress  a  lasting  picture  upon  the  mind  of  a  diild 
accustomed  to  watch  the  vessels  that  passed  up  and  down  the 
river. 

"  The  forms  of  four  persons  were  distinctly  visible  on  the 
deck  a£  she  passed  the  bluff — one  of  whom,  doubtless,  was 
Robert  FuUuu,  who  had  on  board  nnth  htm  all  the  cherished 
hopes  of  years,  the  most  precious  cargo  the  wonderful  boat 
could  carry. 

"On  her  return  trip,  the  curiosity  she  excited  was  scarcely 
less  intense.  The  whole  country  talked  of  nothing  but  the  sea- 
monster,  belchiug  forth  fire  and  smoke.  The  fishermen  became 
terrified,  and  rowed  homcwanls,  and  they  sjiw  nothiug  but  de- 
struction devastating  their  fishing-grouuds;  while  the  wreaths 
of  black  vnpor,  and  rushing  noise  of  the  pnddle-whccls,  foam- 
ing with  the  stirred-up  waters,  produced  great  excitement 
among  the  IwJitmen,  which  continued  witliout  abatement,  until 
the  character  of  that  curious  boat,  and  the  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise which  she  was  pioneering,  had  been  understood." 
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The  alarm  of  the  sailors  nnd  dwellers  on  the  river  shore  dis- 
appeared as  the  character  of  the  steamer  became  better  known ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  "  Clermont "  was  to  run  regularly 
between  New  York  and  Albany,  as  a  pucket-boat,  she  became 
the  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  boat- 
men on  the  river,  who  feared  that  she  would  entirely  destroy 
their  business.  In  many  quarters  Fulton  and  his  invention 
were  denounced  as  baneful  to  society,  and  frequent  attempts 
were  made  by  captains  of  sailing  vessels  to  sink  the  "  Clermont'* 
by  running  into  her.  She  was  several  times  damaged  in  this 
way,  and  the  hostility  of  the  boatmen  became  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  for  tlie  Legislature  of  New  York  to  pass  a  law 
declaring  combinations  to  desti*oy  her,  or  willful  attempts  to  In- 
jure her,  public  offenses  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonments 

It  had  been  supposed  that  I'^uUon's  object  was  to  produce  a, 
steamer  cnpaWe  of  navigating  tlie  Mississippi  River,  and  rauci 
surprise  was  occasioned  by  the  announcement  that  the  "Cler- 
mont'* was  to  be  permanently  employed   upon  the  Hudson, 
Shecontinue<I  to  ply  regularly  between  New  York  and  AlbanyJ 
until  the  close  of  navig:ition  for  that  season,  always  carrying  a" 
fiill  complement  of  pnsscngci*s,  and  more  or  less  freight.     Dur- 
ing the  winter  she  was  overhaulwl  and  enlarged,  and  her  speed 
improved.     Id  the  spring  of  1808  she  resumed  her  regular 
trips,  and  since  then  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson  has  not 
ceased  for  a  single  day,  except  during  the  closing  of  the  river 
by  ice. 

In  1811  and  1812,  Fulton  built  two  stram  rerry-boata  for 
the  North  River,  and  soon  after  added  a  third  for  the  Eiist 
River.  These  Iwats  were  the  beginning  of  the  magnificent 
steam  ferry  system  whicli  is  to-<Iay  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of 
Now  York.  They  were  what  are  called  Iwiu-boats,  each  of 
them  consisting  of  two  complete  bulls,   united  by  a  deck  or 
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bridge.  Tbcy  were  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  moved  equally 
well  with  either  end  foremost,  so  that  they  could  cross  and  re- 
cross  without  being  turned  around.  These  boats  were  given 
engines  of  sufficient  power  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  force 
of  stmng  ebb  tides ;  and  iu  order  to  facilitate  their  landing,  Fal- 
ton  contrived  a  species  of  floating  dock,  and  a  meana  of  decreas- 
ing the  shock  caused  by  the  striking  of  the  boat  against  the 
dock.  These  boata  could  accommotlate  eight  four-wheel  carri- 
ages, twenty-nine  horses,  and  four  hundred  passengers.  Their 
average  time  across  the  North  River,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
was  twenty  minutes. 

The  introduction  of  the  steamboat  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Union.  It  opened  to  navigation 
many  important  rivers  (whose  swiit  currents  had  closed  them  to 
sailing  crafl),  and  made  rapid  and  easy  communication  between 
the  most  distant  [larts  of  the  country  practicable.  The  public 
soon  began  to  appreciate  this,  and  orders  came  in  rapidly  for 
steamboats  for  various  parts  of  the  country.  Fulton  executed 
these  as  fast  as  possible,  and  among  the  number  several  for 
boats  for  the  Ohio  and  Mlssis.sippi  Rivers. 

Early  in  1814,  the  city  of  New  York  was  seriously  menaced 
witli  an  attack  from  the  British  fleet,  and  Fulton  was  called  on  by 
a  committee  of  citizens  to  fumisli  a  plan  for  a  means  of  defend- 
ing the  harbor.  He  exhibited  to  the  committee  his  plans  for  a 
VGflBcl  of  war  to  be  propelled  by  steam,  capable  of  carrying  a 
strong  battery,  with  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot,  and  which,  he 
represented,  would  move  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
These  plans  were  also  submitted  to  a  number  of  naval  officiaU, 
among  whom  were  Commo<Iore  Decatur,  Captain  Jones,  Captain 
Evans,  Captain  Biddle,  Commodore  Perry,  Captaiu  Warring- 
ton, and  Captain  I^ewis,  all  of  whom  warmly  united  In  urging 
the  Government  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
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steamer.  The  citizens  of  New  York  offored,  if  the  Government 
would  employ  ami  pay  fijr  liei'  utler  she  was  built,  U)  adviince 
tlie  sum  tS^J20,000)  uecessary  lor  hur  coiigtruction.  The  subject 
was  vigorously  pressed,  and  in  March,  1814,  Congress  author- 
ised the  building  of  one  or  more  floating  batteries  aflcr  the  plan 
presented  by  Fulton.  Her  keel  was  laid  on  the  20tli  of  June, 
1814,  and  on  the  31st  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  she  was 
launched,  amid  great  rejoicings,  from  the  ahip-yard  of  Adam  and 
Xoah  Brown.  In  May,  1815,  her  engines  wei-e  put  on  board, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  she  made  a  trial  trip  to 
Sandy  Hook  and  back,  accomplishing  the  round  trip — a  dl»- 
tauee  of  fifty-three  miles — in  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
under  steam  alone.  Before  this,  however,  pe;ioe  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  Fulton  had  gone  to  rest  from  hi.s  labors. 

The  ship  was  a  complete  success,  and  was  the  first  steam  vessel 
of  war  ever  built.  She  was  called  the  "  Fulton  the  First,"  nnd 
wns  for  many  years  used  as  tlie  receiving  ship  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  Slie  wns  an  awkward  and  uinvieldy  mass,  but  was 
regarded  as  tlie  moat  formidable  vessel  afloat ;  and  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  splendid  war  steamers  of  to-day  is  still  an  object  of  great 
interest.  The  English  r^arded  her  with  especial  uneasiness, 
and  put  in  circulation  the  mi>st  mar\'eIous  stories  coueeruing 
her.  One  of  these  I  take  from  a  tresitise  on  steam  navigation 
publishetl  in  Scotland  at  this  jwriod,  the  author  of  which  assures 
his  readers  that  he  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  obtain  full 
find  accurate  information  respecting  the  American  war  steamer. 
His  description  is  as  follows: 

**  Length  on  deck  three  hundred  feet,  breadth  two  hundred 
feet,  thickness  of  her  sides,  thirteen  feet,  of  alternate  oak  plank  , 
ftn<l  eorkwowl ;  wirries  forty-four  guns,  four  of  which  are  100-' 
ponnders,  quarter-deck  and  forcastle  guns,  44-pounder8;  and 
furtlier,  to  annoy  an  enemy  attempting  to  board,  can  discharg 
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one  hundred  gallons  of  boiling  water  in  a  minute,  and  by 
mechanism  brandisheA  three  hundred  cutlasses,  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  over  her  gunwales;  works  also  an  equal  number  of 
licavy  iron  pikes  of  great  length,  darting  them  from  her  sidee 
with  prodigious  forcCj  and  withdrawing  them  every  quarter  of 
a  minute!" 

Fulton  followed  up  the  "Clermont/'  in  1807,  with  a  larger 
boat,  called  the  "Car  of  Neptune,"  which  was  placed  ou  the 
Albany  route  as  soon  as  completed,  Tlic  Legislature  of  New 
York  had  enacted  a  law,  iinmediately  ii])on  his  first  soccesa, 
giving  to  Livingston  and  himself  the  exclusive  right  to  navi- 
gate the  waters  of  the  State  by  steam,  for  five  years  for  every 
additional  boat  they  should  build  in  the  State,  provided  the 
whole  term  should  not  exceed  thirty  years.  "  In  the  following 
year  the  Legisliiture  pas-sed  another  act,  confirmatory  of  the 
prior  grants,  and  giving  new  remedies  to  the  grantees  for  any 
invasion  of  them,  and  subjecting  to  forfeiture  any  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  steam  which  should  enter  the  waters  of  the  State 
without  their  license.  In  1809  Fulton  obtained  his  first 
patent  from  the  United  States;  and  in  1811  he  took  out 
a  second  patent  ibr  some  improvement  in  his  boats  and  ma- 
chinery. His  patents  were  limited  to  the  simple  means  of 
adapting  paddle  wheels  to  the  axle  of  the  crank  of  Watt's 
engine. 

"  Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  grant  (he  steam- 
boat mono[K}ly  was  deuie<l,  and  a  company  was  formed  at 
Albany  to  establish  another  line  of  steam  passage  boats  on  the 
Hudson,  between  that  city  and  New  York.  The  State  grantees 
filed  a  bill  in  equity,  and  prayed  for  an  injunction,  which  was 
refused  by  Chaiujcllor  Lan^fing,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
the  State  Legislature  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  common  right.     This  decree  was 
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unanimously  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Errors,  and  a  compromise 
was  effected  with  the  Albany  cotnpauy  by  an  assignment  to 
them  of  the  right  to  employ  steam  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

"Legislative  aid  was  agaio  invoked,  and  an  ac:t  wan  passed 
directing  peremptorily  the  allowance  of  an  iojunotion  on  the 
prayer  of  the  State  grantees,  and  the  seizure  of  any  hostile 
boat  at  the  commencement  of  the  suiL  Litigation  was  thus 
effectually  arrested  in  New  York,  though  by  an  arbitrary 
and  unconstitiUionoI  enactment,  and  the  waters  of  the  State 
remained  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Fulton  and  his  partner 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  former.  A  similar  controversy  with 
Colonel  Aaron  Og'den,  of  New  Jersey,  was  compromised  by 
advantageous  concessions,  which  converted  the  opponent  of 
the  mono[>oly  into  its  firmest  friend,  and  leil  him  many 
years  afterward  the  defeated  party  in  the  famous  suit  of 
Gibl)ons  and  Ogden,  in  the  Supreme  Ciiurt  of  the  United 
States." 

In  January^  1815,  Fulton  was  summoned  to  Trenton,  New 
Jersc)',  as  a  witness  in  one  of  the  numerous  suits  which  grew 
out  of  the  efforts  to  break  down  his  monopoly.  During  his  ex- 
amination he  was  very  mucli  exposed,  as  the  hall  of  the  Legia- 
Inttire  was  uncommonly  cold.  In  returning  home,  he  crosaed 
the  Hudson  in  an  open  boat,  and  was  detained  on  the  river 
wveral  houre.  This  severe  exposure  brought  on  an  attack  of 
sickness,  which  for  a  short  time  confined  him  to  his  bed.  The 
steam  frigate,  then  almost  residy  for  her  engines,  occaaioned  him 
great  auxiety  at  the  time,  and  before  he  had  fairly  recovered 
his  strength  he  went  to  the  ship-yard  to  give  some  directions  to 
tJie  workmen  employed  on  her,  and  Ihns  exposed  himself  again 
to  the  int;lemency  of  the  weather.  In  a  few  days  his  indisposi- 
tion prostrated  him  again,  and,  growing  rapidly  worse,  he  died 
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on  the  24th  of  Febnmry,  1815,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Hia 
death  was  universally  regarded  as  a  national  calamity,  and 
ftppropriate  houoi-s  were  jniid  to  his  memory  by  the  General 
Government  and  by  niauy  of  the  State  and  raunidpal  govcro- 
mcuts  of  the  Union.  He  was  burit-d  from  bis  rceideuco, 
No.  1  State  Street,  on  tlie  25th  of  February,  and  his  body 
was  plaoHl  in  the  vault  of  the  Livingston  family,  in  Trinity 
church -yard. 

He  left  a  widow  and  four  children.  By  the  terms  of  his  will 
he  Iwqucathed  to  his  wife  an  imwnie  of  nine  thousand  dullarfl  ) 
year,  and  five  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  bid  children  until  they 
were  twelve  years  oUl,  artur  whieU  they  were  each  to  receive 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year  until  they  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years. 

In  person,  Fulton  was  bill  and  handsome.  His  manner  was 
poliahe<i,  cordi.il,  and  winning.  He  made  friends  rapidly,  and 
never  failed  iu  hts  etfort^  to  eulist  capital  and  influence  in  sup- 
port of  his  sciiemes.  He  was  manly,  fearless,  and  independent 
in  character,  and  joined  to  a  perfect  integrity  a  patience  and  la- 
doiiiituble  resolution  which  enabled  him  to  hear  up  under  every 
ilfHaplMjiiitiiit'ut.  and  whtub  \rou  him  iu  the  end  u  glorious  suc- 
cess. His  name  and  fame  will  always  l»c  dear  to  his  countrj- 
mcn,  for  while  we  can  not  chiim  that  he  was  (nor  did  he  ever 
atfi^ume  (o  be)  the  inventor  of  steam  navigation,  or  even  the 
inventor  of  tJie  meiuis  of  Bitch  navigation,  we  do  claim  for  him 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  man  to  cross  the  gulf  which  lies 
between  ex[»oriment  and  achievement,  the  man  whaso  ftkill  and 
|KTseverance  fii*st  compiertHl  the  diffictiltic*  whit-h  had  bafBrd  so 
many  others,  aud  made  steam  navigation  both  practicable  and 
profitable.  The  Committee  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851 
gave  utterance  in  their  report  to  a  declaration  which  fauces  his 
fiime  beyond  assault,  as  follows: 
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"Many  persoDS,  in  various  countries,  claim  the  honor  of 
having  first  iuvented  small  boats  propelled  by  steam,  but  it 
is  to  the  undaunted  perseverance  and  exertions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fulton  that  is  due  the  everlasting  honor  of  having 
produced  this  revolution,  both  in  naval  architecture  and  navi- 
gation." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

CHARLES    GOODYEAR. 

•  N  the  year  1735,  a  party  of  Mtrouomcrs,  Bent  by 
the  French  Governmeat  to  Peru  for  purposes  of 
scientific  itivestigatioo,  discovered  a  curious  tree 
growing  in  that  country^  the  like  of  which  do  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  seen  before.  It  grew  to  a  consid- 
erable size,  and  yielded  a  peculiar  sap  or  gum.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  natives  to  make  several  incisions  in  each  tree  with 
an  ax,  in  the  morning,  and  to  place  under  each  incision  a  cup 
or  jar  made  of  aofi  clay.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  fluid  thus 
obtained  vrns  collected  in  a  large  clay  vessel,  each  incision  yield- 
ing about  a  gill  of  sap  per  day.  This  proopes  was  reixjated  for 
several  days  in  succesiiioii,  unlit  the  tree  had  been  thoroughly 
drained.  Tina  sap  was  simply  a  species  of  liquid  gum,  which, 
though  clear  and  colorless  in  its  native  state,  had  the  property 
of  becoming  hard  and  tough  when  exposed  to  the  sun  or  artifi- 
cial heat.  It  was  used  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
few  rude  and  simple  articles,  by  u  process  similar  to  that  by 
which  tlie  old-fashioned  "tallow-dip"  candles  were  made.  It 
was  jKiured  over  a  pattern  of  clay  or  a  wooden  mold  or  laii 
covered  with  clay,  and  successive  coatings  were  applied  as  fast 
as  the  former  ones  dried,  until  the  article  had  attuined  the  de- 
sired thicJtuess,  the  whole  taking  the  shape  of  tlie  mold  over 
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wlilch  the  gum  wnfi  poured.  As  the  layers  were  applied,  their 
JryiDg  was  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  heat  ond  smoke  of  a 
fire,  the  latter  giving  to  the  gum  a  dark-black  hue.  Dried 
without  exposure  to  the  smoke,  or  by  the  suu  atone,  the  gum 
became  white  within  and  yellowish-browu  wilhout.  The  dry- 
ing process  required  several  days,  and  during  its  progress  tht 
gum  was  ornamented  with  charactei's  or  Hues  made  with  a  stick. 
When  it  was  completed,  the  clay  mold  was  broken  to  pieces 
and  shaken  out  of  the  opening.  The  natives  in  this  manner 
snadc  a  species  of  rough,  clumsy  shoe,  and  an  equally  rough 
bottle.  In  some  parts  of  South  America,  the  natives  make  it  a 
rule  to  present  their  guests  with  one  of  these  bottles,  furnished 
with  a  hollow  stem,  which  serves  as  a  s^Tinge  for  squirting 
water  into  the  mouth  in  order  to  cleanse  it  after  eating.  The 
urticles  thus  made  were  liable  to  become  stilTund  unuianagctible 
In  cold  weather,  and  soft  and  sticky  in  warm.  The  French 
astronomers,  upon  their  return  to  their  own  country,  were  quick 
to  call  attention  to  this  remarkable  gum,  which  was  afterward 
discovered  in  Cayenne  by  Trismau,  in  1751.  At  present  it  is 
found  in  targe  quantities  in  various  parts  of  South  America,  but 
the  diief  supplies  used  in  commerce  are  produced  in  ttie  prov- 
ince of  Para,  which  tics  south  of  the  equator,  in  Brazil.  It  is 
also  grown  largely  in  the  Kost  Indies,  vast  and  inexhaustible 
forests  of  the  trees  whiolt  yield  it  being  found  in  Assam,  beyond 
the  Ganges,  although  the  quality  can  not  compare  with  that 
of  the  South  American  article. 

This  substance,  variously  known  as  cacfaueha,  caoutchouc, 
gum  elastic,  and  India-rubber,  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1730,  where  it  was  r^^arded  merely  as  a  curiosity,  nsefnl 
for  erasing  pencil  marks,  but  valueless  for  any  practical  use. 
Ships  from  South  Ameritra  brought  it  over  as  ballast,  but  it 
was  not  until  ninety  years  oiler  its  Hrst  appcarauce  iu  Europe 
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that  any  cflbrfc  was  made  to  utilize  it.  Ahoiit  tlie  year  1820  it 
began  to  be  iiBiil  in  France  in  the  inanufucture  of  suspentters 
and  {garters,  Ludla-rubljfr  tli  roads  being  niixcsl  with  tlie  nmtC' 
rials  asLxl  in  wuaving  those  articliis.  It  was  also  uschI  in  black- 
ing and  varnish,  and  some  years  Int^-r,  MackintoBli  brouglil  it 
into  prominent  notice  by  tising  it  in  his  famous  water-proof 
ooatfi,  which  were  made  by  spreading  a  layer  of  the  gum  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  cloth.  The  gum  was  thus  protected  from 
the  ah*,  and  preserved  from  injury. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  wuh  ahiiuut  an  unknown  article  in  the 
United  State«j  but  in  1820  a  pair  of  In<lia-rubber  shoes  were 
exhibitetl  in  Boston.  Kven  then  they  were  regardeil  as  merely 
a  curiosity,  and  wore  covered  with  gilt  foil  to  hide  their  natu- 
ral ugliness.  In  1 823,  a  merehant,  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade,  imported  five  hundit-d  pairs  from  the  Para 
district.  Ho  hofl  no  diHicnUy  in  disptisiug  of  them;  and  so 
great  was  the  faxnor  with  which  they  were  received,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  annual  impoi-tation  of  India-rubber  shoes 
amouuted  to  five  hundred  thousand  pairs.  It  had  become  a 
matter  of  fashion  to  wear  these  shoc-s,  and  no  pi-raon's  toilet 
was  complete  in  wet  weather  uideea  the  feet  were  inctuicd  in 
them;  yet  they  were  terribly  rough  and  clums\'.  They  had 
scarcely  any  shape  to  them,  and  were  not  to  be  depended  on 
in  winter  or  summer.  In  the  cold  season  they  froze  so  hai-d 
that  they  could  be  n.sed  only  after  being  thawed  by  (he  fire, 
and  in  summer  thoy  could  be  presorvi'd  only  by  keeping  them 
ou  ice;  and  if,  during  the  thawing  process,  they  were  placed 
too  near  the  fire,  there  was  danger  that  they  would  melt  into 
a  5hniHfless  and  useless  mass.  They  cost  from  three  to  6ve 
dollars  per  pair,  which  waa  very  high  for  an  article  90  perish- 
able in  its  nature. 

The  great  popularity  of  India-rubber  induced  Mr.  E.  M» 
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Chaffee,  of  Boston,  the  foreman  of  a  patent  Iwither  fiiotory  in 
that  city,  to  attempt  to  ii]>ply  tho  new  sulwitjuico  to  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  patent  leather  was  then  put.  His  hojie  wa»  that, 
by  spreading  the  liquid  gum  upon  cloth,  ho  could  produw  an 
urtic'le  which,  while  jxissossing  the  durability  and  flexibility 
nt  patt'nt  lenthcr,  would  also  be  water-proof.  His  experiment!) 
extended  over  a  period  of  sovcral  inoutl»a,  during  whicli  time 
he  kept  \\U  plan  a  secret.  He  dissolved  u  pound  of  tho  gum 
in  tiiree  qiinrta  of  ppirits  of  tiir|K?ntiiie,  and  added  to  the  mix- 
ture enough  lamp-black  to  produce  a  bright  black  color,  and 
was  so  well  sutiofted  with  his  ctimpound,  that  he  felt  sure  that 
the  only  thing  neoes^ry  to  his  entire  Huooess  was  a  machine 
for  spreading  it  properly  on  the  cloth.  Like  a  true  eon  of  New 
En^dand,  he  soon  overcame  this  difficulty  by  inventing  the  de- 
i^ircd  machine.  Uis  comj>ouud  wag  sjtread  on  the  cloth,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  producing  a  hard,  smooth  6Urfaeo,  and  ouu 
sufficiently  Hexibto  to  be  twi8t4?d  into  any  shupe  without  crack- 
ing. Mr.  ChuRVe  was  now  sure  thnt  he  had  mastered  the  dif- 
ficulty. Taking  a  few  capitalistH  into  his  conlidence,  he  suc- 
ccctlcfi  so  well  in  convincing  them  of  the  excellence  of  hia 
invention^  that  in  Febraary,  1U33,  a  company,  called  the 
"Roxbury  India-rubbei*  Company,"  was  orgnnizetl,  witli  a 
capital  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  three  years  this  sum 
was  inereasc<1  to  four  hnndreil  thou.-Tiiul  dollars.  The  new 
wjiiipany  manufactured  India-rubber  chitli  according  to  Mr. 
Cltaffee's  process,  and  from  it  made  wagon-covers,  piano- 
covers,  oap5.  coats,  and  a  few  other  articles,  and,  in  a  little 
while,  addetl  to  their  list  of  products  shoe*  without  fiber. 
They  had  no  difficulty  in  diii{to!?ing  of  their  stock.  Every 
IxmIv  had  titkcu  tho  "  Indirt-nibher  iever,'*  as  the  cxcilonicnt 
eau.sfd  by  Mr.  Chaffee's  diiwftvery  was  called ;  ami  t*o  high 
were  the  hopes  of  the  public  raised  by  it,  lliut  buyers  were 
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found  in  abuadoDce  whenever  the  bonds  of  the  nnmerous 
India-rubber  companies  were  oifered  for  sale.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  the  Roxbury  Company  led  to  the  establiedi- 
ment  of  similar  enterprises  at  Boston,  Framingham,  Salem, 
Lynn,  Chelsea,  Troy,  and  Stuteu  Island.  The  Roxbury  Com- 
pany could  not  supply  the  demand  for  its  articles,  and  the  others 
appeared  to  have  as  much  business  as  they  could  attend  to. 
Apparently,  they  were  all  on  the  high  road  to  wealth. 

Tlieir  proaperity  was  only  6ctitious,  however,  and  a  day  of 
fearful  disaster  was  pending  over  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
goods  produced  in  1833  and  1834  had  been  nianuf;»cturcd  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  succumbed 
to  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The  shoes  had  melted  to 
a  soft  mass,  and  tne  caps,  wagon-covers,  and  coats  had  become 
sticky  and  useless  ia  suininer,  and  rigid  iu  the  cold  of  winter. 
In  some  coses  the  articles  had  borne  the  teat  of  one  year's  use, 
but  the  second  summer  had  ruined  them.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  emitted  an  odor  so  oflTensive  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bury  them  in  the  ground  to  get  rid  of  the  smell.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  were  thrown  bock  on  the  hands  of  the 
Roxbury  Company  alone,  and  the  directors  were  appalled  by  the 
ruin  which  threatened  them.  It  was  useless  for  theni  to  go  on 
manufacturing  goods  wliich  might  prove  wotthloss  at  any  mo- 
ment; and,  as  their  capital  was  already  (axeil  to  its  utmost,  it 
was  plain  that  unless  a  better  process  should  be  speedily  dia- 
coven?d,  they  must  become  involved  in  irretriev-able  disaster. 
Their  eCforts  were  unavailing,  however.  No  better  process  waa 
found,  and  the  disgust  of  the  public  with  their  goods  was  soon 
general  and  unmitigable.  India-rubber  stock  fell  rapidly,  and 
Viy  the  end  of  the  year  1836  there  was  not  a  solvent  company 
iu  the  Union.  The  loss  of  tlie  stockholders  was  complete,  and 
amounted  iu  the  aggregate  to  two  millions  of  dollars.     People 
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came  to  detest  the  very  name  of  India-rubber,  sinoe  it  reminded 
them  only  of  blighted  bo|)e3  and  heavy  losses. 

Before  the  final  disaster,  however,  it  chanced  that  a  bankrupt 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  being  one  day  in  New  York  on  busi- 
ne^e,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  salesroom  of  the  agency 
of  the  Roxbnry  Company  in  that  city.  His  visit  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  a  life-preserver,  which  he  took  home  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  it.  Subjecting  it  to  a  careful  In- 
veftligation,  he  discovered  a  defect  Ja  the  valve  used  for  iuflat- 
ing  it,  and  promptly  devised  a  simpler  and  better  apparatus, 

This  man,  afterward  so  famous  in  the  history  of  India-rub- 
ber manufacture,  was  Chakles  Goodyear.  He  was  born  at 
New  Httven,  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  December,  ftoO.  He 
attended  a  public  school  during  his  boyhood,  thus  acquiring  a 
limited  education.  When  quite  a  youth,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  PLiladclphia,  where  his  father  entered  into  the 
hardware  business.  U[)on  coming  of  age,  he  was  admitted 
to  partnership  with  his  father  and  one  of  his  brothers,  the 
style  of  the  firm  being  A.  Goodyear  &  Sons.  The  house  was 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  and  among 
the  other  articles  which  they  introduced  was  a  light  hay-fork, 
made  of  spring  steel,  which  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
heavy  wrought  iron  implement  formerly  in  general  use  among 
the  farmers.  It  required  a  large  outlay  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  introduce  this  fork,  but,  once  in  u.se,  it  rapidly  drove  the 
old  one  out  of  the  market,  and  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
profit  to  its  inventor.  The  pros|»erity  of  the  house,  however, 
soon  began  to  wane,  and  it  was  brought  to  bankruptcy  by  the 
crisis  of  1836. 

Mr.  Goodyear'a  attention  had  for  .some  time  been  attracted 
to  the  wonderful  apparent  success  of  the  India-rubber  companies 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  his  improvement  in  the 
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inflating  opparahi-s  of  the  llfo-prcscrver  would  bring  him  the 
means  of  partially  cxuicittiug  hiinscJf  fiora  his  ditficulties. 
Ropairinj^  to  New  York,  he  calWd  on  the  agent  of  tlte  Ruxbury 
CouiiKUiy,  and  explaining  his  invention  tu  hiui,  ollered  to  sell 
it  tu  the  company.  The  agent  wa>i  struck  with  the  skill  dis- 
played in  tlie  itnprovetuent  of  Mr.  Goudycor,  but,  instead  of 
offering  to  buy  it,  astounded  the  inventor  by  informing  him 
of  tho  real  slaU*  of  the  lutlia  rubber  trade  of  the  eountrj*.  Ho 
urged  Mr.  GiH)dyear  to  exert  his  inventive  i<kill  lo  discover 
some  means  of  imparting  durability  to  India-rubber  goods,  and 
a«wured  him  that  if  he  could  discover  a  process  which  would 
flocurc  that  end,  the  various  companies  of  the  United  States 
would  eagerly  buy  it  at  his  own  price.  He  explained  to  him 
the  prtKHit*  then  in  use,  and  pointed  out  its  imperfections.  Mr. 
Goodyear  Hstenwl  tjarefully  to  his  stateiuenLs,  fiirgot  all  about 
his  disappuiutment  in  iailinj;  tu  sell  his  improved  inflating 
apparatus,  and  went  home  tirmly  convinced  tliat  he  had  found 
his  true  mission  in  life.  In  after  years,  when  success  had 
crowned  his  labors,  he  modestly  referred  to  tin's  period  of  his 
career  in  language  tlie  substance  of  which  ia  thus  recordeti: 

"From  the  time  that  his  attention  was  first  given  to  the 
Huitject,  a  strong  and  abiding  impression  was  made  apon  hia 
mind  that  an  object  so  desirable  and  important,  ami  so  neces- 
sary to  nian*s  comfort,  as  the  making  of  gum  elastic  available 
to  his  use  was  most  wrUdnly  placetl  within  his  reach.  Hav- 
ing thi»  prc^utimentj  of  wliieli  lie  couhl  not  divesL  himself 
under  the  most  try'ing  adversity,  be  was  stimulated  with  the 
hope  of  ultimately  attaining  this  oliject.  Beyond  this,  he 
would  refer  the  whole  to  the  great  Ci'eator,  who  directs  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  the  development  of  pro|)erties  of 
matter,  in  liis  own  way,  at  the  time  when  they  are  .sjieeially 
needed,  influencing  some  mind  for  every  work  or  calling." 
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There  vtfia  somctlHng  Biiblime  in  the  attitude  of  this  one 
man,  now  feeble  in  health,  the  only  di>{iendenoe  of  a  young 
family,  a  bankrupt  in  business,  s-tai'tiug  out  to  beek  eucoess 
iu  a  Hold  in  wbioli  so  many  had  found  only  ruin.  He  was 
Wiiivinoed  in  Iiis  own  iiiiud  that  bu  would  master  the  secret, 
while  his  fi-iends  were  equally  sure  that  he  would  but  mcreaae 
his  dJilkuUies.  The  firm  of  which  he  had  been  a  uiomber  had 
surrcndereifall  their  property  to  their  creditors;  bat  ihcy  atUI 
owed  thirty  thousand  dollarfl,  and  immediately  upon  his  reluru 
friHii  New  York,  after  his  visit  to  the  agwit  of  the  Rostmry 
Company,  he  vtas  arrested  for  debt,  and  though  not  actually 
thmwn  in  jail,  waa  compelled  to  take  up  his  residence  within 
prison  ItniiLs. 

Stron(»  in  the  conviction  before  named,  that  he  wiis  the  man 
of  all  others  to  disirover  the  secret  of  controlling  India-rubber, 
he  at  once  began  his  experiments.  This  was  In  the  winter  of 
l£3-(-35.  The  gum  had  fallen  in  price  to  five  cents  per  pound, 
and,  poor  as  he  was,  he  had  no  dltficulty  in  procuring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  begin  with.  By  melting  and  working  the 
glim  thoroughly,  and  by  rolling  it  upon  a  stone  tabic  Avith  a 
rolling-pin,  he  succeeded  in  producing  sheets  of  India-rubber 
which  seemed  to  him  to  jxjsscss  the  properties  which  those  of 
Mr.  Chaifee  had  Licked.  He  c'xplaine<l  his  process  to  u  fncDd, 
who,  liccoming  interested  in  it,  loaned  him  the  money  to  man- 
ufucture  a  nninlKT  of  shiH^,  which  at  first  seemed  all  ihiit 
could  he  desired.  Fearful,  however,  of  mwtjng  (lie  fate 
which  had  befallen  the  Roxbury  Cooi^tanyi  Mr.  GoiHlyeiir  put 
his  shoes  away  until  the  next  summer,  to  nscprtain  whether 
they  would  bear  the  heat.  His  doubts  were  more  than  real- 
ixcd.  The  warm  weather  comjiletely  mined  (hem,  reducing 
titem  to  a  nuiss  of  so  otfeusivc  an  odor  timl  he  was  glad  to 

tlirow  them  away. 
IB 
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The  frieud  of  the  iDvcotor  was  thorougbly  disheartened  by 
this  failure,  and  I'efused  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
Goodyear's  sciiemes;  bat  the  latter,  tliougJi  much  disappointed, 
did  not  de3|>air.  He  set  to  work  tu  discover  the  cause  of  bia 
tiiiUire,  and  traced  it,  as  he  suppose*!,  to  the  mixing  of  the 
gum  with  the  turpentine  and  lamp-black.  Having  procured 
some  barrels  of  the  gum  in  its  native  liquid  state,  be  spread  it 
00  cloth  without  smoking  it  or  mixing  it  with  any  thing  else. 
He  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  handsome  white  rubber  cloth, 
but  it  was  ouc  that  became  soCt  and  sticky  as  quickly  as  tlMi 
other  had  done. 

It  now  occurred  to  him  that  there  must  be  some  mineral 
substance  which,  mixed  with  the  gum,  would  render  it  durable, 
and  he  began  to  experiment  with  almost  every  substance  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  All  these  proved  total  failures, 
with  the  exception  of  magncsiii.  By  mixing  half  a  pound  of 
magnesia  with  a  pound  of  the  gum,  he  produced  a  compound 
much  whiter  than  the  pare  gum,  and  one  which  was  at  first  M 
firm  and  fi«xible  as  leather.  He  made  book-covers  and  piano- 
covers  out  of  it,  and  fur  a  time  it  seemed  tliat  he  had  discov- 
ered the  longed-for  secret;  but  in  a  mouth  his  pretty  product 
was  ruined.  The  Iteat  caused  it  to  softenj  thcu  fermentation 
set  in,  and,  finally,  it  became  as  hard  and  brittle  as  thin  glas9. 

His  friends,  who  had  aided  him  at  first,  now  turned  from 
him  coldly,  rog:irdiug  him  as  a  dreamer  j  and  his  own  stock  of 
money  was  cxhaustctl.  In  bis  extremity  he  was  forced  to  pawn 
all  his  own  valuables,  and  even  some  of  the  trinkets  of  hii 
wife.  In  spite  of  this,  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  on  the  road  to 
success,  and  that  he  would  very  soon  be  enabled  to  rise  above 
his  present  dlfBcuUies,  and  win  both  fame  and  fortune.  He 
was  obliged  for  the  time,  however,  to  remove  his  family  to  the 
«ouDtry,  depositing  with  his  landlord,  us  security  for  the  pay- 
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roent  of  the  first  quarter's  rent,  fiome  linen  which  had  heen 
spun  hv  his  wife,  and  whioh  he  was  never  able  to  redfem. 
Having  settled  his  family  Id  the  country,  he  set  out  fur  New 
York,  where  he  hoped  to  6nd  sonic  one  williog  to  nid  him  in 
extending  his  researches  stJU  further. 

Arrived  in  the  great  city,  he  found  two  old  acqnnintanceSf 
to  whom  he  stated  his  pbns  and  his  hopes.  One  of  them 
o^ered  him  the  use  of  a  room  in  Gold  Street,  as  a  laboratory, 
and  the  other,  who  wus  a  dru^g^ist,  agreed  to  let  him  have 
such  chemicals  as  he  nce<led  on  credit.  He  now  proceeded  to 
boil  the  gum,  mixed  with  magnesia,  in  quicklime  and  water, 
and,  as  the  result,  obtained  sheets  of  his  compound  who$e 
Hrmncss  itnd  smoothness  of  surface  won  them  a  medal  at  the 
fair  of  the  American  Institute  in  1835.  He  seemed  now  on 
the  piint  of  success,  and  readily  disposed  of  all  the  sheets  he 
could  manufacfctire.  The  newspapers  spoke  highly  of  his  in- 
vention, for  which  he  obtained  a  patent ;  and  ho  was  about  to 
endeavor  to  enlist  some  persons  of  means  in  its  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale,  when,  to  his  dismay,  he  discovered  that  a 
single  drop  of  the  weakest  acid,  such  as  the  juice  of  nn  apple, 
or  diluted  vinegar,  would  utterly  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
lime  in  the  compound,  and  reduce  it  to  the  old  sticky  substance 
tliat  had  baflled  him  so  often. 

His  next  step  was  to  mix  quicklime  with  the  gum.  In 
order  to  work  the  cora[)onnd  thoroughly,  he  used  to  carry  the 
vessel  containing  it,  on  his  shoulder,  to  a  place  three  miles 
distant  from  his  laboratory,  where  he  had  the  use  of  horse 
power.  The  lime,  however,  utterly  destroyed  the  gum,  and 
.  nothing  came  of  tliis  experiment. 

The  discovery  which  followed  was  the  result  of  accident,  and 
brouj;ht  him  on  the  ver\-  threshold  of  success,  yet  did  not  en- 
tirely conquer  hia  diiUcuUies.     He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the 
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beautiful,  and  it  was  a  constiat  effort  with  Inin  to  render  hia 
])rwluotiuns  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  poesiblc.  Upou  one 
wvaisioUj  while  bronzing  a  piece  of  rublwr  cJotli,  lie  appHcMl 
aqua  fiH'tis  to  it  for  tlie  purpose  of  reraoving  the  brouse  fi-orn  a 
Mrtain  part.  It  took  awa/  the  bronitc  as  he  had  designed,  but 
It  also  discolored  the  j;loth  to  such  a  degree  that  he  supposal  it 
ruined,  and  threw  it  away,  A  day  or  two  later,  he  chanced 
to  remember  that  he  had  not  examined  very  closely  into  the 
effect  of  the  aqua  forlis  upon  the  rulibcr,  and  thereupon  insti- 
tuted a  search  for  it.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it,  and 
was  overjoyed  to  discover  that  the  rubber  had  undergone  a 
rcnuirkahle  eliange,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  acid  was  to 
harden  it  to  8ueh  an  extent  that  it  would  now  stiind  a  degree 
of  heat  which  would  have  melted  it  before.  AVhen  the  reader 
remembers  that  aqua  fortis  is  a  compound  two-filtlis  of  which 
is  sulphuric  acid,  he  will  understand  that  Mr.  Goodyear  had 
almost  mastered  the  secret  of  vulcanizing  rubber.  He  doca 
not  uppcar,  however,  to  have  known  the  true  nature  of  aqua 
furtin,  and  called  his  process  the  "curing"  of  India-rubber  by 
the  \\9G  of  tlint  acid. 

The  "eured  '*  Iiidia-rnbber  \ras  subjected  to  many  tests,  and 
pa&scd  through  them  ^nc<T39fully,  thus  demonstrating  its  adap- 
tability to  many  important  usca.  Mr.  Goodyear  readily  *»l»- 
taiued  a  patent  for  his  process,  and  a  partner  with  a  lar^c  cnp- 
ital  was  foiu^d  ready  to  aid  him.  He  hired  the  old  Tndia-nib- 
ber  works  on  Slaten  I^lund^  and  opened  a  snlcsrooin  in  Bixmd- 
way.  He  was  thrown  back  for  six  weeks  at  thi:}  important 
time  by  an  accident,  which  happened  to  him  while  experiment- 
ing with  his  fabrics,  and  which  came  near  cauf>ing  his  death. 
Just  as  he  was  recovering  and  preparing  to  cf^mmence  the 
maDufaotnre  of  hU  giKids  on  a  larpe  scale,  the  terrible  commiT- 
oial  crisis  of  1836  swept  over  the  conntxy,  and,  by  destroying 
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(lis  partner's  fortune  at  one  blow,  reduced  Gofxlyear  to  abso- 
lute beggary.  11 U  fnniity  had  joined  him  in  Kew  York,  nnd 
be  'WOB  entirely  without  the  nieuus  of  snp]>urling  tbi'm.  As 
th«  only  rosonree  at  hand,  lie  decided  to  pawn  an  Hrtirlc  of 
vhIuc,  one  of  the  few  which  he  possessed,  in  order  to  raise 
money  enough  to  procure  one  day's  supply  of  provisions.  At 
the  very  tloor  of  the  pawnbroker's  shop  he  met  one  of  his 
crre<UtorS;  who  kindly  a^ked  if  he  could  bo  of  any  further 
o^istanoo  to  him.  Weak  with  hunj^er,  and  overcome  by  the 
genensity  of  liis  friend,  the  poor  man  burst  into  tears,  and 
ri'plied  that,  as  bis  family  was  on  the  point  of  starvation,  a 
loan  of  fifteen  dollars  would  greatly  oblige  him.  The  money 
was  given  him  on  the  spot,  and  the  necessity  for  vifiiting  the 
jmwiibroker  averted  for  sfveral  days  longer.  Still  he  was  a 
fhfipieiit  vimtor  to  that  individual  during  tlie  year;  and  thus, 
one  by  one,  the  relies  of  hia  better  days  disappeared.  Another 
frieud  loaned  him  one  bondred  dollars,  which  enabled  hira  to 
remove  his  family  to  Staten  Ii>laud,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
abandone<l  rubber  woi-ks,  which  the  owners  gave  bim  f>ermi»- 
fiion  to  use  as  far  as  he  oonld.  He  contrived  in  this  way  to 
mantilacture  t^uongli  of  his  "cured  "  cloth,  which  sold  readily, 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  family  from  starvation^  Ho  made 
re|>caled  efforts  to  induce  capitalists  to  como  to  tho  factory 
and  see  his  samples  and  the  process  by  which  they  were  made, 
hut  no  one  would  vcntuit*  near  bini.  There  liad  been  money 
enough  lost  in  such  experiments,  they  Slid,  and  llicy  wi-n.^  de- 
termined to  mk  no  more. 

Indeed,  in  all  the  brond  land  tlicro  was  but  one  mnn  who 
had  the  slightest  bo[)e  of  acoomplisbing  any  thing  \^nth  India- 
rublx^r,  nnd  that  one  wa«  Charles  Oofnlyear,  Hi^  friends  re- 
garded bim  as  a  monomiiuiiK'.  He  not  only  manufactured  bia 
doth,  but  even  dresEMxl  in  clothes  made  of  it,  wearing  it  for  ihe 
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purpose  of  testing  its  darnbility,  as  well  as  of  advertUiug  it. 
He  WM  certainly  an  odd  figure,  and  in  his  appearance  justified 
the  remark  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  npou  being  asked  how 
Mr.  Goodycair  could  be  recognized,  replied:  "  If  you  see  a  man 
with  au  ludia-rubber  coat  ou,  India-rubber  shoes,  an  India- 
rubber  cap,  and  in  hia  pocket  an  India-rubber  purse,  with  not 
a  cent  in  il,  that  is  Goodyear." 

In  September,  1836,  a  new  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  his  path- 
way. A  friend  having  loaned  Inoi  a  small  sura  of  money,  he 
went  to  Roxbury,  taking  with  him  some  of  his  best  specimens. 
Although  the  Roxbury  Company  had  gone  down  with  such  a  fear- 
ful crash,  Mr.  Chaffee,  the  inventor  of  the  process  in  this  country, 
was  still  firm  in  his  faith  that  India-rubber  would  at  some 
future  time  justify  the  expectations  of  its  earliest  friends.  He 
welcomed  Mr.  Goodyear  cordially,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the 
abandoned  works  of  the  company  for  his  experiments.  The 
result  was  that  Goodyear  succeeded  iu  making  shoes  and  cloths 
of  India-rubber  of  a  quality  so  much  better  than  any  that  had 
tt  been  seen  in  America,  that  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
"Tndia-rwbber  were  raised  to  a  high  point.  Offers  to  purchase 
righLs  for  certain  jwrtions  of  the  country  came  in  rajiidly,  and 
by  the  sale  of  them  Goodyear  realized  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  now  able  to  bring  his  family  to  Rox- 
bury, and  for  the  time  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 

His  success  was  but  temporary,  however.  He  obtained  an 
order  from  the  General  Government  for  one  hundrwl  and  fifty 
India-rubber  mail-bags,  which  he  suoceedetl  in  producing,  and 
as  they  came  out  smooth,  highly  polished,  hard,  well  shaped, 
and  entirely  impervious  to  moisture,  he  was  delighted,  and 
summoned  his  friends  to  inspect  and  admire  them.  All  who 
saw  them  pronouncecl  them  a  perfect  success ;  but,  alas  \  in  a 
single  month  they  began  to  sofleu  and  ferment,  and  finally 
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became  useltaw.  Poor  Goodywr's  liopos  were  dashed  to  the 
ground.  It  was  fbuud  that  the  aqua  fortis  merely  "cured"  the 
Burrace  of  the  material,  and  that  only  very  thin  cloth  made  iu 
this  way  yfus  durable.  His  other  goods  began  to  prove  worth- 
less^ and  his  proinimng  business  came  to  a  sudden  and  diuas- 
Irons  (^nd.  All  Wis  |Kjsse8sioU8  were  seized  and  sohl  lur  dL'ht, 
and  once  more  he  was  reduced  to  poverty.  His  pOHitiou  was 
even  woi>c  tlian  before,  for  his  family  liad  increased  in  size, 
and  Ilia  ageil  faitlier  also  had  become  dependent  n^ion  liini  fov 
support. 

Friends,  relatives,  and  even  his  wife,  all  demanded  that  be 
should  akindon  liis  empty  dreams,  and  turu  his  ulteiition  Mi 
something  that  would  yield  a  support  to  his  family.  Four 
years  of  constant  failure,  addetl  to  the  unfortuuatc  cx|»cricnec 
of  tlutse  who  had  preceded  him,  ought  to  convince  him,  Ihey 
said,  (hat  he  was  hoping  agniiisL  linjK>.  Hitherto  his  conduct, 
they  said,  ha<l  Im-cu  almurd,  ihuugh  they  admitted  that  he  was 
U}  sune  extent  exeiisfd  fi>r  it  by  his  [tarlial  sucot'sa;  but  to 
persist  in  it  would  now  bo  criminal.  The  inventor  was  driven 
(o  despair,  and  being  u  man  of  tender  feelings  and  ardently 
devnti'<1  Id  his  fiiniily,  hdght  have  yielded  to  tbeni  had  he  not 
felt  that  ho  was  nearer  than  ever  to  the  diwovcry  of  the  secret 
that  had  ebidod  him  so  long. 

Just  liefore  the  failure  of  hii*  mail*bags  had  brought  ruin 
U(>on .  him,  he  had  UiUvn  into  his  employ  a  man  uomed 
Nathaniel  Ifaywanl,  who  had  been  the  tbremau  ctf  the  old 
Roxbur)'  work;*,  and  who  wtts  still  in  charge  tif  them  when 
Goodyear  came  to  Uoxbun',  making  a  few  rubber  nrlieltw  ou 
hU  own  ouxumt  He  hardened  his  ium|)ouud  by  mixing  a 
little  [wwdcrwl  sulphur  with  the  gum,  or  by  sprinkling  sulphur 
ou  the  rubber  clotli,  and  drying  it  iu  tlie  sun.  Ho  declared 
that  the  process  had  been   revealed  to  birn  in  a  dream,  but 
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could  give  no  fiirtbcr  account  of  it.  Gootlycar  was  a^stonlshed 
to  Cud  that  the  sulphur  cured  the  India-rubber  as  thoroughly 
u  the  aqua  fortis,  the  prinei^Kil  abjection  being  tliat  the  suU 
phurous  odor  of  the  goods  was  frightful  in  hot  weather.  Uay- 
ward's  process  was  really  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Good- 
year, the  "curing"  of  the  India-rubber  being  due  in  each  cade 
to  the  agency  of  snlpliur,  the  principal  difference  between 
them  being  tliat  Huyward's  goods  were  dried  by  the  sun,  and 
Goodycnr's  with  nitric  acid.  Hayward  ttot  so  sniall  a  value 
u{)oa  his  discovery  that  he  had  readily  sold  it  to  liis  qcv 
employer, 

GtMjdyear  felt  that  he  had  now  all  but  conquere<l  his  diffi- 
cullit.«.  It  was  plain  that  sulphur  was  the  great  controller  of 
India-rubber,  for  he  hud  proved  that  when  applied  to  thin 
cloth  it  would  render  it  available  fbr  most  purposes.  Tho 
problem  that  now  remained  was  how  to  mix  sulphur  and  Uio 
jrum  in  a  mass,  so  that  every  part  of  the  rubber  should  be 
sul>j<>cUxl  to  the  ng(*ncy  of  tin;  sulphur.  He  eJCixrinifulcd  for 
weeks  and  months  witli  the  modt  intense  oagcj*ucss,  but  the 
mystery  eomjdetely  baflle<l  him.  His  friends  urged  him  to 
go  to  work  to  do  something  for  his  fiimily,  but  he  could  not 
turn  IkioU.  The  gojil  was  almost  in  sight,  anil  he  felt  that  ho 
would  1h*  fuls(*  to  his  mission  were  he  to  abandon  his  labors 
now.  To  tho  world  he  pcemed  a  cruek-bniincd  dreamer,  and 
Kome  there  were  who,  seeing  the  distress  of  his  fiiraily,  did 
not  liesitate  to  apply  still  harsher  names  to  him;  but  to  tho 
Great  Eye  thai  reads  all  heart*,  how  different  did  this  man 
appcarl  It  sjiw  the  angnlnh  that  wrung  Uie  hcnrt  of  Cliarles 
Goodyear,  and  knew  the  more  than  heroic  Hrmness  with  whic)i, 
in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  and  suffering,  he  agonized  for  the 
great  discovery.  Had  it  been  merely  wealth  that  Ite  was 
working  for,  doubtless  he  would  have  turned  back  and  aought 
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BomG  other  mcnns  nf  obtaining  \t;  but  he  songht  more.  lie 
was  striving  for  the  giunl  of  bis  futlow-nien,  and  ambitious  of 
becoming  u  lH-m:fnctur  oP  the  rftpc.  He  felt  ihut  \w  bud  a 
mi&4ion  to  fuKill,  and  no  one  elie  could  perform  it. 

He  wn.s  rijiht.  A  .still  greattir  sucress  was  alKint  lo  rrown 
his  lalK>rs,  but  in  a  manner  far  diH'orent  fi-ont  bi.s  oxjK'ctiitions. 
Uifl  cx|)erimenta  bad  dcveloiKxl  nothing;  chauee  was  to  make 
the  revelation,  tt  waH  in  the  spring  of  1839  titut  tins  revela- 
fiou  eoniG  to  him,  and  in  the  fidlnwing  ninnnrr:  Stnnding 
before  a  stove  in  a  stom  at  Wobnm,  Miis'^icbn setts,  be  was 
eicplainiug  lo  s<inio  acr|uaintanees  the  pmjiertie.t  nf  a  pioee  of 
Bulpbur-etired  India-niblx?r  wliieh  Ite  held  in  hw  bnnd.  They 
listened  to  him  good-nalnredly^  but  villi  evident  inoriHlnlity, 
when  Knddrnly  be  droppetl  the  rnbber  on  the  atove^  whit^h  vms 
re*l  Iml.  His  ohl  elolbs  would  have  nnltwl  instantly  from 
f4)ulai't  Willi  sueh  heat;  bnt,  to  hia  surprise,  this  piece  under- 
went no  such  change.  In  ainazemeut,  lie  examiuet]  it,  and 
found  that  while  it  had  eharred  or  shrivchHl,  like  leather,  it 
^(1  not  HoHeued  at  all.  The  byRtiimlers  aftaclteil  no  ini]K)r- 
innetf  t'v  ibi^  pbenoiuenon,  bnt  to  hitn  it  w:is  a  revebitiim.  He 
renewed  his  ex[>erintents  witli  entbusiufini,  and  in  u  litlh>  while 
etttabli>tlic«l  the  facts  that  India-nd>btT,  when  niixe<1  with  sul- 
phur and  exjKtiMHl  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  for  a  eerlnin  lime, 
would  not  melt  or  even  sofUm  at  any  degree  of  fient,  that  it 
would  (inly  nlmr  at  two  luindred  and  eighty  degnif,  and  tJiat 
it  would  nut  stitTen  from  exiwisnre  to  any  dcgn-e  of  cohl.  Tlie 
difGeully  now  consisted  tn  finding  out  the  exact  degree  of  heat 
neoesfiary  i<)r  the  perfwtion  of  the  rubber,  and  the  exact  length 
of  time  required  for  the  healing. 

JTc  n»a*le  this  discovery  in  his  dtirkest  days;  when,  in  fart, 
be  wits  in  c<>n.stant  danjrer  of  arrest  fur  tlebt,  having  already 
l>e«u  II  frLijnenL  iniiiuie  ui'  the  jL'bioi'*^  pri.sou.     He  waH  in  ibe 
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tieptlis  of  bitter  poverty,  and  in  such  ieeMe  health  that  he  waa 
constantly  haunted  by  tlie  fear  of  dying  before  he  liud  |K'r- 
fecttd  hiH  diuoovery — before  he  hud  fulfilled  his  mission.  Ills 
jioverty  \v:us  a  greater  drawback  to  hiin  than  ever  before,  lit* 
needed  un  api>uraiu.s  fur  producing  a  high  and  nnifurm  henl 
for  hiH  cxperinu'iiU,  and  he  was  uiiuble  tu  obtain  it.  He 
used  to  iNxkc  hits  compound  In  his  wife's  bread  oven,  and  steam 
it  over  the  spout  of  lior  tea-kettle,  and  to  press  the  kiteheu  fire 
into  liiij  serviee  as  far  as  it  would  go.  \VlH'n  thiH  failo),  he 
would  go  to  the  tiho|>s  lu  tlie  vit-inity  of  Wuhurn,  and  l«»g  Ut 
be  allowed  to  u*'  the  nveiiis  and  iKiilers  aller  workiiij;  houni 
were  over.  The  workmen  reganletl  him  as  a  hiniitif%  but  w*ere 
too  good-uatui'ed  to  deny  hiui  the  n-quest.  Finally,  he  iudueed 
a  brickhiyer  to  make  him  an  oven,  and  \xik]  hiui  in  niaaon'a 
aprons  of  India-rubber.  The  oven  was  a  faibtiv,  .Sometiraefl 
it  would  turn  out  pieties  of  peHi><*tly  vuU'unizi*^!  eloth,  and  again 
the  goods  would  be  chan*ed  and  ruined.  Goodyear  was  in 
des|Kiir. 

All  thiA  timo  be  lived  on  the  charity  of  his  friends.  His 
neighbors  prett'tulcil  to  lend  him  mouey«  but  in  reidtty  gave 
him  the  mciiiiu  of  keeping  bis  family  from  starvation.  lie  has 
dctilared  that  all  the  while  he  felt  sure  he  would,  before  long, 
be  able  to  pay  tlieni  buck,  but  they  declared  with  e(|ual  emphasis 
that,  at  that  time,  they  never  expccte*!  In  witness  bin  suetvss. 
He  was  yellow  and  shriveled  in  face,  witli  a  gaunt,  lean  figure, 
and  bis  habit  of  wearing  an  India-rubier  coat,  which  was 
charred  and  bluekcuetl  from  bis  frefjuent  exjKjriments  with  it, 
gave  him  a  wild  and  singular  {ip]iearanee.  People  shook  Uieir 
heads  solemnly  when  they  saw  him,  and  said  that  the  mad- 
house was  the  projier  place  for  him. 

The  winter  of  1839-40  was  long  and  severe.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  sea^u,  Mr.  Goodyear  received  a  letter  from  u  houde 
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ta  Paris,  luakiug  bim  a  bauduomc  offur  ibr  the  lue  of  hiij  pro- 
«8B  of  curing  India-rubber  with  aqua  fortis.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  him  to  rise  out  of  his  uiisc'ry.  A  year  before  ho 
would  have  closed  with  the  oflbr,  hut  siuco  tlien  h«  liad  di*- 
tovcred  the  efiect^  of  sulphur  and  Itcat  uu  his  et>inp>undj  and 
/lad  |>as.SLHl  far  beyond  tlie  aquu  fortis  stagi*-  D).s»]>[urintinent 
and  want  hud  not  war|iod  hh  honesty,  and  he  At  once  declined 
to  enter  into  any  Brraogements  with  tiie  Krencli  house,  inform- 
iug  them  that  alttiougli  llie  imtccsH  they  deHlre<I  to  ])UTvhai{0 
■wuH  a  valuable  oue,  it  waa  about  to  l»e  entirely  i-ejUatwd  by 
another  which  he  was  tlien  on  tlic  poiut  of  iterteeiiug,  and 
which  he  would  gladly  sell  them  as  souu  as  he  had  completed 
it  His  friends  declared  that  he  wus  mad  to  rt^fu-so  Kudi  an 
offer;  but  he  rcplie<1  that  nothing  would  induce  liliii  to  seW  a 
process  which  he  knew  was  about  to  Iw  rendci*etl  worthK^iis  by 
Htill  greater  diycoverics. 

A  (ew  weeks  later,  a  terriblo  snow-storm  passed  over  the 
Lindj  one  of  the  worst  Uiat  New  Kngland  has  ever  known^  and 
iu  the  midst  of  it  Goodyear  made  the  api>alling  discovery  tlmt 
he  had  not  a  particle  of  fuel  or  a  mouthful  of  foixl  in  the  liouse. 
He  waa  ill  enough  to  be  in  bed  himself,  and  his  purse  was  en- 
tirely cmjity.  It  was  a  terrible  position,  made  worse,  too,  by 
the  fact  that  his  friemls  who  had  formerly  aide<1  him  had  turneil 
from  hint,  vexed  with  his  pertinacity,  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate.  In  his  des|>iur,  he  bethought  him  of  a  mere  u<Y]uaint- 
ance  who  lived  several  miles*  from  his  cottage,  and  who  but  a 
iew  days  be-fort*  luid  H[x>ken  to  him  with  more  of  kindness  than 
he  had  received  of  late,  Tliis  geutlcraan,  ha  ihouglit,  would  aid 
him  in  his  distress,  if  he  could  but  reach  his  house,  but  in  such  a 
snow  the  joumc}*  seemed  hopeless  to  a  man  in  his  feeble  health. 
Still  the  cflbrt  must  be  made.  Nerved  by  dcspuir,  he  set  out, 
and  pushed  his  way  resolutely  through  the  heavy  dritU.     Thfi 
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way  was  lon^%  and  it  seometi  to  him  that  be  would  never  aoooni- 
plisli  it.  OUtcn  he  CvW  prostrate  on  the  snow,  almost  fainting 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  again  he  would  sit  down  wearily 
in  the  road,  feeling  that  he  would  gladly  die  if  his  discovery 
were  but  conipleted.  At  length,  huwevcr,  he  reaehwl  the 
cod  of  his  journey,  and  fortuuutely  found  his  acfjuaintanoe  at 
home.  To  this  gentleman  he  told  the  story  of  his  diHcx)very, 
his  hopen,  his  struggled,  and  his  predout  sufTerings,  and  implored 
him  to  aid  him.  Mr.  CoolidgL'* — for  sueh  was  the  gentleman's 
name — listened  to  him  kindly,  and  after  expressing  the  warmest 
sytn)Mitlty  for  lum,  Ituined  him  money  enough  to  support  his 
family  during  the  severe  weather,  and  to  eualile  him  to  continue 
hia  ex|)erimeuts. 

"  Seeing  ntt  priwixi't  of  «uece.ss  iu  Mn-ssachusetts,  he  now 
resolved  to  make  a  dt'S[K'rate  effort  to  get  to  New  York,  feeling 
oonBdent  ihnt  the  sixt-imenH  he  eonlil  take  with  lum  would  eon- 
vinco  some  one  of  tlie  superiority  of  his  new  method.  He  was 
beginning  to  understand  the  caitses  of  his  many  failures,  hut  he 
Raw  oloarly  that  his  com|>ound  could  not  be  worked  witii  cer- 
tainty without  ex[»enHivc  apjKiratns.  It  was  a  very  delicate  o|>- 
orntiou,  requiring  exactness  and  promptitiide.  The  conditions 
u|¥jn  which  success  depended  were  numerous,  and  the  fiitluro 
of  one  spoiled  all,  .  .  It  cost  him  thousands  of  failures  to  learn 
that  a  little  acid  in  Ins  sulphur  caused  the  blistering;  that  his 
coin|Minnd  mn-rt  Ik;  heated  almost  ini mediately  after  l«;ing 
niixetl,  or  it  would  never  vulcanize;  that  a  portion  of  white 
lead  iu  the  compound  grwitly  facilttat^^d  the  operation  and  im- 
proved the  result;  iand  when  he  bad  leanied  these  facts,  it  still 
re*piirwl  costly  and  laborious  experiments  to  devise  the  best 
metho<ls  of  comjwunding  his  ingrwlients,  the  best  projvortions, 
tlie  best  mode  of  heating,  the  proi>er  duration  uf  the  heating, 
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and  the  variocw  useful  tiTecta  that  could  be  proilnced  by  vary- 
ing tlic  proportions  and  the  degree  of  heat.  He  lelts  us  that 
many  times  wheu,  by  exhausting  every  r(;i«)urce,  he  had  pre- 
p-'ireil  a  quantity  of  his  compound  fdr  htiiting,  it  was  sjKjiled 
because  he  oould  not,  with  his  inadequate  apparatus,  apply  the 
heat  Hoou  eimiigh. 

"  To  New  York,  tlien,  he  directed  his  thnuyhts.  Merely  to 
get  there  cost  him  a  wevcrer  and  a  loiij^er  effort  tliau  men  ia 
giMieral  are  capidile  of  uuikiiig.  First  In*  \\nlk<-d  |o  li<i.stiin,  ten 
miles  distant,  wIktc  he  liopcd  ti>  borrow  friMii  an  old  anpiuiut- 
anoe  fifty  d«)llai-M,  with  which  to  provide  for  liU  family  and  pay 
Ins  fare  to  New  York,  He  not  oidy  fiiiled  in  this,  but  he  was 
arrested  for  debt  anti  thrown  into  prison.  Even  in  prison, 
while  iiL8  father  Wiis  nt^otiating  to  procure  his  nleaae,  he 
hibored  U>  iiitrn-st  men  of  capital  in  liis  diti<x)very,  and  made 
propoifiils  for  fouudiug  a  Victory  in  Bo^^lon.  Having  obtnincd 
bis  liberty,  he  went  to  a  hotel,  and  sjicnt  a  week  In  vain  eflbrt^ 
to  effect  a  small  loan.  Saturday  niglit  came,  and  with  it  hie 
hotel  bill,  wliirh  he  had  nn  mciuis  of  discharging.  In  an  agony 
of  shame  and  anxiety,  he  wont  to  a  friend  and  enti'catc<l  the 
Hum  of  five  dollarM  to  enable  him  to  return  home.  He  waH  met 
with  a  |K>itit  t>tank  refusal.  Jn  the  deepest  dtjection,  ho  walked 
the  ntreet.s  (ill  late  in  the  night,  and  Btniyed  at  length,  almost 
l>ej;ide  himself,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  ventunil  to  ladl  upon  a 
friend  and  a^U  shelter  for  the  night.  }U'  was  hospitably  eiiter- 
tainedj  and  the  next  morning  walked  wearily  home,  penuilcsB 
and  dedjmiring.  At  the  door  of  his  house  a  member  of  bis 
fiiniily  met  biro  with  the  uen'S  that  bis  youngest  child,  two 
years  old,  whom  he  had  li^ft  in  jKsrfeet  he&lth,  was  dying.  In 
a  few  hours  he  had  in  tiit  house  a  dead  ebihl,  but  not  the  means 
of  burying  it,  and  five  living  dependunLt  without  n  morsel  of 
ft»od  to  give  them.     A  storekeeper  ncur  by  had  promisctl  to 
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supi>Iy  tUe  famUvj  but,  discouraged  by  the  unforeseen  length  of 
the  father's  absence,  he  had  that  day  refusetl  to  tmnt  them  fur- 
ther, In  these  terrible  circumstances,  he  applied  to  a  friend 
upon  whose  generosity  he  knew  he  could  rely,  one  who  never 
failed  him.  lie  received  in  reply  a  letter  of  severe  and  cutting 
reproach,  inclosing  seven  dollars,  which  his  friend  cxplninwl 
was  given  only  nut  of  pity  for  his  innocent  and  suffering  family. 
A  stranger  who  chiuie(«l  to  be  present  when  this  letter  arrived 
sent  them  a  barrel  of  flour — a  timely  and  bh«seil  relief.  The 
next  day  the  family  fiillowcd  on  foot  the  remains  of  the  little 
child  to  the  gmve." 

lie  had  now  reache<l  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  misery,  and  a 
brighter  day  was  in  store  for  liim.  Obt;iining  Hfly  dollars  from 
a  relative,  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  fiuecee<lcd  iu  iiitcr- 
esting  in  his  discovery  two  brothers,  William  and  Emory  Rider. 
They  agreed  to  advance  In'ni  a  certain  sum  to  sup))ort  \m  £ira- 
ily  and  continue  his  cxt>eriments.  By  means  of  this  aid  ho  was 
enabled  to  keep  his  family  from  want  in  the  future,  and  fn>ni 
that  time  his  cx|>erinionta  never  flagged.  Before  entire  suc- 
ocs*  crowne*!  hLs  efforts,  the  brothers  Kidcr  iiiiled ;  but  he  had 
advanced  his  experiments)  so  greatly  that  his  brother-in-law, 
William  De  Forrest,  a  rich  woolen  manufacturer,  came  to  his 
8Ujtj)ort,  and  8uj>pli(Kl  him  with  the  means  to  gn  on  with  his 
labors.  Mr.  De  Forrest's  tol;d  advant^es  amounted  to  forty-six 
thousand  ditllars,  from  which  fact  tlie  reader  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  obstacles  overcome  by  Goodyear  in  this  lost  stage 
of  his  invention. 

The  prixe  for  which  be  had  labored  so  long  and  so  heroically 
was  secured  at  last,  and  in  IS  14,  ton  years  after  the  oomraence- 
ment  of  his  experiments,  he  was  able  to  produce  perfectly  vul- 
oanizcd  India-rubber  with  expedition  and  economy,  and,  above 
all,  with  certain^.     He  had  won  a  auooess  which  added  a  new 
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jnal«r!al  to  art  and  oommerce,  and  one  which  could  be  applied 
in  a  Oioiisnnd  diflerent  wuys,  and  all  of  them  useful  to  man. 
Bui  great  as  his  fiuccess  wus/hc  was  not  satisfied  with  il.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  his  constunt  effort  was  to  improve  his  in- 
vention, »nd  apply  it  to  new  uses.  He  hud  an  unlimited  fuith 
in  its  adaptability,  believing  that  there  was  scarcely  any  article 
of  general  use  that  could  not  be  made  of  it.  Upon  oue  ouca- 
flion  he  read  in  a  newspaper  that  twenty  persons  {lerislied  every 
hour  by  di-owiiing;.  The  fituleiiicnt  inipreswHl  hiui  deeply,  and 
liis  wife  uotitt.'d  that  for  several  nights  he  scarec'ty  slept  at 
all.  "Try  t4>  ooni|xise  yourself,  and  sleep,"  she  .said  io  him. 
"  Sleep ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  how  can  I  sleep  when  twenty  hu- 
man Iwings  are  drowning  every  hour,  and  I  am  tl»e  man  that 
can  save  them?"  And  at  this  time  it  was  his  wnstant  en- 
deavor to  iuveitt  Home  artiule  of  India-rubber  which  could  be 
easily  carried  by  tnivelers,  and  whicli  would  render  it  imjios- 
siblo  tor  tiu*tn  to  sink  in  water. 

Having  brought  his  process  to  a  successful  completion  in 
(his  ciMintry,  and  obtained  jwitent^  fi>r  it,  he  went  to  Kurope 
to  secure  similar  protections  iu  the  princi]Kil  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  "Tlie  French  laws  require  that  the  patentee 
fthall  put  and  keep  his  invention  in  public  use  in  Franco 
within  two  years  from  its  date.  Goodyear  had,  at  great  incon- 
venience aud  ex|)ense,  eiuleavoreil  to  comply  with  tiiis  and  with 
all  other  requirements  of  the  Fn?nch  laws,  and  thought  he  had 
effectually  done  m ;  but  the  courts  of  Franrc  decide<l  that  he  liud 
not  in  every  particular  complied  with  the  strict  requisitions  of  the 
law,  and  that,  then^foro,  his  patent  in  France  had  become  void. 
Id  England  he  was  still  more  mifortunatc.  Having  sent  spec- 
imens of  vulcanized  fabrics  to  Charles  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  In 
ISJ2,  and  having  opened  with  them  a  negotiation  for  the  sale 
uf  tlic  Dccret  of  the  tnveulJun  or  discovery,  one  of  the  portnerB 
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of  that  firm,  nametl  ThoniaR  Hancock,  availing  binwelfi  as  he 
adinite,  of  the  hinU  and  opjxirtunitirs  thus  presented  to  htm, 
rcditicoverod,  us  he  nflirni^,  the  proccsH  of  vulciLnization,  ami 
(lescrilwd  it  in  ft  patent  for  Enylund,  wliirh  was  cnmllwl  on 
May  21,  1814,  nboutjivf  tcvek^  aftir  (lie  specifu.'ution  and  pub- 
lication of  tliii  discover)'  to  the  world  hy  Goodycar's  fiatent  for 
vuleaninition  in  France.  And  the  itatcnt  of  Hancock,  held 
good  according  to  a  peculiarity  of  Eiigliuh  law,  thus  t>nper- 
«cde*l  Goo<lye;ir*s  Kn^li.'^h  patent  for  vulcanization,  whtch 
l)ore  date  a  few  days  later.  Goo<Iyear,  however,  obtained  the 
}^real  rounL'il  tuedal  of  the  exhibition  of  all  natioux  at  I:4ondon, 
the  B;nind  methil  of  tlie  woHd's  exhibition  at  Paris,  nn<l  the 
ribbon  of  the  r>>gion  of  Honor,  prcsenteil  by  Napoleon  III." 

In  hia  tiwn  country,  Mr*  Goodyear  was  .scarf^ly  lew  nnfor- 
tunate.  His  patenls  were  infringed  and  violated  by  others, 
even  afler  the  deiM:»ion  of  the  <xinrt8  scenuil  to  place  his  righbi 
Iwyonil  qm?stion.  He  wns  too  tlioroughly  the  inventor  and 
too  little  the  man  of  business  to  protect  himself  from  the  n.)b- 
berics  of  the  wretches  who  plundered  him  of  the  profits  of  hia 
invention.  It  is  said  that  his  inability  to  nifuiaj;re  sharp  trans- 
actions made  him  the  victim  of  many  who  lu'hl  nominally  liiir 
business  relations  with  him.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  PatenlH,  in  1858,  thus  S|M)kc  of  hiH  losses: 

"No  inventor,  probably,  hoe  ever  been  so  harassed,  so 
tramplc<l  upon,  to  plundered  by  that  sonlid  and  licentious 
class  of  infringers  Unown  in  the  parlance  of  the  world,  with 
no  exaggeration  of  i>hrase,  as  'pirates.'  The  spoliation  of 
their  incessant  guerrilla  warfare  upon  his  defenseless  rights 
have,  unquestionably,  amounted  to  miliions." 

Failing  to  accomplish  any  thing  in  Europe,  Mr.  Goodyeur 
returned  to  this  country,  and  continued  his  labors.  His 
health,  never  strong,  gave  way  under  the  continued  8truin,  and 
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he  died  in  New  York  iu  July,  IStiO,  ju  the  Bixticth  yeur  of  liie 
ttgt?,  oomplctt'Iy  worn  out.  Notwithstanding  hU  great  inven- 
tion— nn  invcDtion  which  has  made  millions  for  those  engaged 
in  itj*  manufacture  —  he  died  insolvent,  and  lefthis  family 
IiKivily  in  dobU  A  few  years  after  his  deatli  an  i-flyrt  was 
nmde  to  protriire  from  C'onpres:'^  a  further  seven  y«tn>'  exteu- 
mun  o(  his  patent  fur  vulcuulziitioii,  for  tlic  bcnrfit  of  Ins  faniily 
antl  his  crcdit-ors.  The  men  wlio  had  trampled  his  rights 
uiiiler  CiMti  while  living  were  resolved,  however,  that  he  should 
not  have  justice  done  him  in  death;  and,  through  their  influ- 
eno',  thnt  :iuj;iist  h<^Uvin  stranp?  et>ntrast  wilh  i(.s  usual  lav- 
ish geuL-rosity  in  tlie  mutter  of  hind  graiitu  and  the  like,  tioldly 
d<x:l)m'd  to  do  any  thing  for  the  family  of  the  man  to  whtini 
eiviliwttton  owes  so  niuch^  and  the  effort  proved  ahortive. 

Uuif  though  unfortunate  in  a  jid^iniury  nciise,  though  liv 
died  withiMit  fretting  himself  from  tlic  oinlmrriw.sments  winch 
haun(4.!d  him  thron};h  life,  there  i.-:m  lie  no  t|Mt-:<tiiin  I  hut  Charles 
Go<Mlyenr  richly  merits  the  place  which  we  have  given  him  in 
Uiifi  gallery  of  "Our  Self-made  Men  ;"notouly  on  account  of 
tbo  great  merit  and  nsofulriesK  of  his  (tiiMovery  or  inventUMii 
hut  heciiiiKc  that  invention  Uah  htvix  the  kouiiv  of  many  a 
"givat  fortune''  to  others,  as  it  mt^ht,  indetxl,  have  U^ti  to 
him,  had  hin  rights  been  respeetiil,  or  pr*>|K;rly  proteet*Hl  when 
iulringed-  It  is  sad  to  rello-t  that  lie  dteil  f)nor  who  has  given 
wealth  to  so  many^  unti  aceotiiplisliLHl  results  su  lx'nefi<x^nt  to 
manlvind.  Yet  he  did  not  fail  entirely  of  his  n*wanl  In  lifu; 
he  liveil  to  sec  his  invention  give  rise  to  hirge  tartories  in  the 
Unit^^l  8tnt«s,  and  in  Knglaml,  France,  ami  Germany,  whieh 
employ  sixty  thoiKsand  operatives,  and  produce  over  five  hun- 
dred difTereut  kinds  of  articles,  to  the  iimunat  uf  eight  millions 
of  dollars  annually.     Ho  lived  to  see  bouts  and  alioes,  clothing, 

cape,  hats,  articles  of  commerce  and  of  pletuF^ure,  mechanical, 
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ELI   WHITNEY. 


fT  the  close  of  the  RcvoUitioQ  the  States  of  South 
C^trolina  aiid  Georf^ia  prescHli'd  large  tradi^  of 
land  to  tho  gallant  General  Nathaniel  Greene, 
to  ^vhoso  gcnins  tlioy  were  iDdebted  for  their 
relief  from  Britisli  tyranny.  Soon  after  tliia 
grant  wa.4  made,  Gcnoral  Greene  removed  his  family  to  Mul- 
berry Gnu'c,  a  fine  plantation  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  Sa- 
vanuiih  Uiver.  Here  he  died  in  178(i,  from  sunstroke,  hut  his 
faniily  eoutinucd  to  reside  on  the  place.  The  mansiuu  of  Mrs. 
Greene  was  noted  for  its  baspiUiIily,  and  was  frequently  IiIUhI 
witli  guesta  who  came  to  |>ay  their  re-spects  to  the  widow  of  the 
most  hrilUaut  and  best  trusted  subordinate  of  the  immortui 
Washington. 

To  this  niaasiou  tJicrc  came  one  day^  in  the  year  1792^  £i.i 
WlliTXEY,  then  a  young  man  rerieiitly  from  New  Kiighiiid.  Ho 
was  n  native  of  W«)tborough,  Mjis8aehii8ett8,  where  he  waa  born 
on  the  8th  of  December,  17G5.  Of  his  youth  but  little  is 
known,  save  that  he  was  gil^wl  with  unusual  mcohauical  genius, 
the  employment  of  which  cnablud  him  to  iiveroome  w)mc  of  tlie 
difficulties  incident  to  his  poverty,  and  to  acquire  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  common  school  education.  Adding  to  this  Uie 
Itibora  of  a  teacher,  he  earned  a  stun  sufficient  to  carry  him 
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lliiimgh  Yttic  College,  where  he  was  graduate*!  in  the  siiruutcr 
of  1702,  a  few  months  before  hia  arrival  in  Georgia.  lie  had 
coniG  South  to  acci'pt  the  offer  of  a  situation  aa  teacher,  but  the 
place  had  been  filled  before  his  arrival,  and,  l»eiiig  without 
friends  in  tliat  section,  lie  sought  employ  moat  from  Mrs.  (ireeue. 
Though  plwised  with  his  motlesty  ai.d  intelligt-na',  that  hidy 
could  not  avail  herHclf  of  his  serviees  as  a  tutor,  but  invited  him 
to  make  her  bouse  hia  home  as  long  as  he  should  desire  to  re- 
main in  Gefirgia.  He  was  sick  in  body  and  disbeartciiMl  by  his 
iii¥t  fiilure,  and  gladly  ac<\'pt«l  her  invitation.  While  her 
gui«t  he  made  liur  a  tamlHmr  frame  of  an  improved  [latlem, 
and  a  numlwr  of  ingi'nious  toys  for  her  children,  which  so  de- 
lighted the  good  lady  that  she  cuthiisia&ticalty  declared  him 
o&peblc  of  doing  any  thing. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Wliitnoy*s  arrival  at  the  plantation,  Mrs. 
Gr^-iMic  was  entertaining  a  number  of  vi^itor^  from  the  sur- 
rounding mtmlry,  several  planters  of  «>n.siderablc  wealth  In'ing 
among  tlic  number,  when  one  of  the  guesta  turned  the  conversa- 
tion u]Hm  the  (juhjout  of  cotton -raising,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
met  witli  such  poor  success  that  be  was  ready  to  abaiulon  the 
nnderlakinK.  Hiw  trouble  W'as  not,  bo  said,  ibat.  eutton  woidd 
not  gnnv  in  bis  1:iud,  for  il  yieldeil  an  abuud:Mit  n'turn,  but 
that  the  labor  of  clearing  it  from  (he  seed  was  so  enormous  that 
he  (»ul<l  not  do  more  than  pay  ox|>enses  after  selling  it. 

His  case  was  nimply  one  among  a  thousand*  The  tar  South- 
ern States  were  admitted  by  even.'  one  to  l>e  admirably  adopted 
to  the  eultivatiou  of  ctitton,  but,  after  it  w:is  grown  and  pickud, 
the  exjiensc  of  cleaning  it  destroyed  nearly  all  the  profits  of  the 
transaction.  The  cleaning  process  was  |ierformed  by  hand,  and 
it  wa^  ns  much  as  an  able-bodied  negro  could  do  to  clean  one 
p<mnd  per  day  in  tliis  manner,  nisbeartoncd  by  this  difficulty, 
which  no  one  had  yet  been  able  to  n move,  the  planters  of  tho 
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South  were  seriously  contemplating  the  entire  nbandonment  of 
this  portion  of  their  indwstry,  since  it  only  involved  them  in 
debt.  Their  lands  were  heavily  mortgiigcd,  and  general  ruin 
seemed  to  threaten  them.  All  felt  that  the  invention  of  a 
machine  for  cloaning  or  ginning  the  cotton  would  not  only  re- 
move their  difficulties,  but  enable  them  to  plant  the  green  cot- 
ton-seed, from  the  use  of  which  they  were  then  almost  entirely 
debarred,  because,  although  more  pnxluctivo  and  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  black,  and  adapted  by  nature  to  a  mncli  greater 
variety  of  climate,  it  was  much  more  difficidt  to  clean,  and 
therefore  less  profitable  to  cultivate. 

These  faults  were  diecusswl  in  the  conversation  at  Mrs, 
Oreene's  tabic,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  tlie  company 
that  perhaixs  the  very  urgency  of  the  case  would  induce  some 
ingenious  man  to  invent  a  machine  which  shouM  solve  the 
problem,  and  remove  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

"Is  it  a  machine  you  want?"  said  Mrs,  Greene,  eagerly. 
"Tlien,  gentlemen,  you  shouhl  apply  lo  my  young  friend,  Mr. 
Whitney;  Ac  can  make  any  thing." 

She  at  once  sent  for  Whitnoyj  and  introduced  him  to  her 
guests,  who  repeated  to  him  the  substance  of  tlieir  conveifta- 
tion,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  the  invention  of  what  was  so 
much  needed.  The  young  man  protested  tiiat  he  had  never 
seen  cither  a  poil  of  cottou  or  a  oottou-seed  in  his  life,  and  was 
utterly  incompetent  for  the  task  they  propofietl.  Tn  spite  of 
this,  however,  his  now  acquaintance  urged  him  to  attempt  it, 
and  nssurt-'d  him  that  if  snctiespful  his  invention  would  make  his 
fortune.  Whitnej*  would  promise  notbing  more  than  to  think 
of  the  matter,  and  the  planters  de(wirled  in  the  belief  that  noth- 
ing would  come  of  their  entreaties,  and  (hat  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton would  Imigiiish  until  it  should  finally  die  out. 

Whitney  diff  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
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r|ecidi><l  to  attempt  tho  piwluction  of  a  machine  which  should 
clean  cotton  bolii  exj)ctlitious1y  and  cheaply.  It  was  late  iu 
the  eoaaoDi  and  uiigiiiued  oottou,  or  cotton  irom  which  the 
seeds  had  not  boeu  rt'iuovod,  waa  hard  to  procure.  With  cou- 
siderabhi  difficulty  he  fiuccfcdcxi  in  binding  a  few  pounds  on  tho 
wharf  at  Savaiiuuli^  and  at  ouce  necuriug  bis  prize,  he  curried 
it  home  in  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Greene  being  confidentially  informed  of  his  plans,  pro- 
vided him  with  a  room  in  the  cellar  uf  her  house,  where  he 
aHild  carry  o»  his  work  in  bCcreU     All  that  wiuter  he  worked 
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Bt  it,  with  a  patience  and  energy  which  cimld  not  fail  of  biic- 
ocas.  Many  difficulties  ooufrouted  him.  To  carry  on  his  work 
8uoot!Kf<fully,  he  needed  tool*  of  a  certain  description,  which  were 
not  to  bo  had  in  Savannah,  or  c\'en  in  Cliarlestunj  npon  any 
ti-rnis.  But  when  was  the  genius  of  a  Yankee  ever  baffled  by 
(iifficulties?  Wliitney's  mechanical  skill  came  to  his  aid,  and 
he  conquered  tliis  obi^taclc  by  mauufiicturiug  all  the  implements 
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he  needed.  He  wanted  wirC;  bnt  none  was  to  be  found,  and  lie 
was  com])elled  to  make  all  that  he  used.  A  Bcorc  or  more  of 
drawbacks  presented  themselves^  and  were  overcome  in  this 
way,  and  alt  through  the  winter  the  youog  inventor  applitd 
himself  with  lUllgencc  to  his  tusk.  The  cliildrcn  and  servants 
r^arded  him  with  the  greatest  curiosity.  Tliey  ho«nl  him 
hammering  and  savring  in  his  room,  the  doors  of  which  were 
always  kept  locked,  and  into  which  they  were  never  allowed  to 
enter.  Mrs.  Greene  was  kept  fiilly  informed  of  his  progreas. 
When  sure  of  success,  \Vhitney  revealed  the  secret  to  a  Mj;. 
Miller,  a  gentleman  of  means,  who  coasente<l  to  enter  into  a 
copartnership  with  him  for  the  manufacture  of  the  machine-^, 
after  the  completion  of  tlie  model  should  have  enabled  Whitney 
to  secure  a  patent  for  his  invention. 

Whitney  had  hoped  to  keep  his  work  secret  from  all  others, 
but  this  proved  to  be  impossible.  It  became  rumored  about 
the  country  that  the  young  man  from  New  England,  who  was 
Jiving  at  Mrs.  Greene's,  was  engaged  in  inventing  a  macliine 
which  would  clean  cotton  with  the  nipi<lity  of  thought,  and  the 
most  intense  eagerness  was  manifested  to  see  ttie  wonderful 
production,  whicli  every  one  felt  would  entirely  revolutionise 
cotton  culture  iu  the  South.  Whitney  cndeavoi-od  to  guaixl  his 
invention  from  the  public  furiotslty,  but  without  succesH.  Before 
he  had  completed  his  model,  some  scoundrels  broke  into  the 
place  containing  it,  and  earned  it  off  by  night.  He  suooeefled 
in  recovering  it,  but  the  principle  upon  which  it  depended  was 
made  public,  and  l>efore  the  mo<lel  was  completcil  and  a  patent 
secured,  a  number  of  uiacltiues  bused  on  his  iuveutiuu  had  been 
surreptitiously  made,  and  were  iu  oj>eratiou. 

In  spite  of  Oils  disuuurngiDg  circumstance,  Whitney  brought 
his  invention  to  perfection,  and  in  the  spring  of  1793  set  up  his 
fint  cotton  gio,  under  a  shed  on  Mrs.  Greene's  ploatatioDj  and 
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idviled  a  uumber  of  tho  ncigliboring  plautcra  to  witness  it« 
opprafion. 

His  machine  wos  very  simple,  but  none  the  less  ingenious 
on  that  account.  The  cxjttoa  was  plaocxl  in  a  trong)i,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  consisttxi  of  pnrallpl  rows  of  wire,  plncwl  like  tho 
i>ar5  in  a  grating,  but  bo  doec  together  that  the  &o&}  could  not 
pass  through  them.  Uiiderneuth  tliis  tn)agh  revolved  an  iron 
roller,  armed  with  teeth  formed  of  strong  wires  projecting  from 
the  roller,  which  [xtssed  between  the  wire  bars,  and,  seizing  the 
cotton^  drew  it  through  the  bars  :\nd  passed  it  l>chiud  the  roller, 
whore  it  was  brushe<l  off  the  wire  teeth  by  mtnins  of  a  cylin- 
drical brush.  The  seed,  unable  to  pass  throngh  tlie  bars,  were 
left  behind,  and,  comi>letcly  stripiKxl  of  the  flber,  ran  out  iji  a 
stream  through  a  siwut  at  one  end  of  the  trough.  It  was  found 
that  the  cotton  thus  ginned  was  cleanc<l  thoroughly,*  and  fiir 
l>etter  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  that  a  single  man,  by 
this  process,  could  clean  as  much  as  three  hundred  |MJunds  in 
a  day, 

Tho  spectators  were  delighted  with  Whitney's  machine,  and 
urgtvl  him  ti>  Iohc  no  time  in  putting  it  in  the  markf^  They 
prediete{I  an  unlimited  success  for  it,  and  assunnl  the  inventor 
that  it  would  not  only  make  his  own  Ibrtune,  but  also  render 
cotton  culture  the  source  of  wealth  to  the  South.  They  did  not 
exaggerate.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  the  public, 
Whitney's  machine  came  into  general  use.  Planters  had  no 
longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  labor  and  expense  of  prepar- 


*Tbe  «oUon  for  whlcb  Whllner's  maohlne  Aooompllxticd  no  maflh.  wim  the 
liknrL Htnpln,  wlilrli  1b  tliD  jirliK-lpat  (inxlDrlnr  tho  Sonili.  Ttitf  ^'ti  Islonil  «ot- 
Ion  could  not  bucloaiieil  by  U,  on  nc(ruiinl.urtl)i<li>ii|[tli  and  dctlcfu-yof  HxUbor; 
ftnil  Ihln  nprr|M«.  fnr  thr  wnnt  of  *onu>  cIiMip  and  expcdltloow  mptliod  of  pre.. 
parlnit  It.  huh  Ht'tdnhi  iH'ch  icruwii  Ui  n  irrfittcrfinnnllty  Uinn  titty  IlindBand  >><l|tR 
nrilircHffbuudntd  jiunndsctMli.  <.Vkn«vqa«Dtly,  It  liiut  alvors  oommftodcd  a  tilch 
pnoe. 
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ing  their  great  »tuple  Cor  nmrkct.  AVIiItuey's  genius  lia<l  swept 
away  all  their  difficiiltios,  and  they  reaped  a  golden  harvest 
from  it.  They  were  enabled  to  send  their  cott^m  protnplly 
and  cheaply  to  market,  where  it  brought  good  prices.  With 
the  money  thus  obtained  they  paid  their  (U'l)tH,  and  inci'eased 
tljeir  capacity  for  cultivation.  Every  year  tlie  area  devoted  to 
ootton-growiug  become  more  extended,  aud  the  j>roi4perity  uf 
the  South  became  greater  and  more  durabli'.  In  1793,  the 
totiil  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  waa  ten  thousand 
\Ki\va;  iu  1860,  it  was  o\cr  four  millions  of  ImiIl-s.  Ilnndnik 
of  millions  of  dollars  wore  brought  into  the  South  by  thiH  inven- 
tion— BO  that  it  is  no  exu^erutlon  to  say  tliat  the  remarkable 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  South  at  the  commenecmont  of  our 
late  civil  war  was  due  entirely  to  the  genius  of  Eli  Whitney, 
This  opinion  is  fortified  by  the  following  remarks  of  Judge 
Johnson,  uttered  iu  a  charge  to  the  jur)*  in  a  suit  lirought  by 
M'hitncy,  in  Savannah,  in  1807,  to  sustain  the  validity  of  hia 
patent: 

"With  regard  to  the  utility  of  this  discovery  .  .  .  the 
whole  interior  of  the  Southern  States  was  languishing,  and  its 
inhabitants  einigniting  fiir  want  of  some  object  U>  engage  their 
attention  and  employ  their  industry,  when  the  invention  of  this 
macliino  at  once  openeil  views  to  them  which  sot  the  whole 
conntry  in  active  motion.  From  childhood  to  age  it  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  lucrative  employment.  LidividuaU  who  were 
dcpresstrd  with  poverty,  and  sunk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly 
risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Our  debts  havo  b<-en  [Mud 
off,  our  capitals  have  increased,  and  our  lands  have  trebled 
themselves  in  \'alue.  We  can  not  exproas  the  weight  of  the 
obligation  which  the  country  owes  to  this  invention.  The  ex- 
tent of  it  can  not  now  Ik*  seen." 

Surely,  the  re:uler  will  exclaim,  if  such  Mras  the  profit  of  thia 
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iuvention  lo  the  country  at  large,  what  a  vast  fortune  muat  U 
have  been  to  it«  inventor!  Let  us  see.  In  May,  1793,  Whit- 
ney and  Millor  went  to  dmnecticul  and  established  a  factory 
for  the  oonstniction  of  cotton  gins.  They  were  in  fMiswflsion 
of  a  patent  whit^li  was  supposed  to  pletlge  to  tliem  tlie  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  tlie  maoliine  was 
increasing  every  day,  and  it  seemed  that  tliey  would  reap  a 
golden  harvest  from  it.  They  were  dbiapi>oinU«l.  The  inacliine 
was  so  simple  that  any  oouipetent  mechanic  couhl  *«.sily  manu- 
facture one  after  examining  the  model,  and  this  temptation  to 
dishonesty  pn>vcd  too  strong  for  the  morality  of  the  ooltou- 
growing  community.  In  a  short  time  there  were  hundreds  uf 
fraudulent  machines  at  work  in  the  South,  made  and  sold  in 
direct  and  (>i>en  violation  of  Whitney's  right-s.  In  ^-ain  the  in- 
ventor brougiit  suit  against  tho^ie  who  infringed  his  patent.  It 
was  rare  tiiat  a  jury  in  a  cotton  State  gave  a  verdict  in  bui 
iiivor.  In  Georgia  it  was  boldly  asserted  that  Whitney  was  not 
tlic  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  but  that  some  persona  in  Swtt* 
zerland  Lad  invented  something  similar  to  it,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  teeth,  cut  in  an  iron  plate,  instead  of  wire,  was  claimed 
as  superseding  his  invention.  The  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina granted  him  the  beggarly  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  use  of 
his  invention  by  the  planters  of  that  State;  but  it  was  only  by 
going  to  law,  and  after  several  tedious  and  vexatious  suits^ 
tliat  he  was  able  to  secure  this  sum.  Tennessee  agreed  to  allow 
him  a  perocntage  for  the  nse  of  each  saw  for  a  certain  periotl, 
but  afterwanl  repudiated  her  contract  The  action  of  Nortli 
Carolina  forms  the  only  bright  page  in  thi^  history  of  fraud 
and  wroug.  That  State  allowed  him  a  percentage  for  the  use 
of  each  saw  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  promptly  collected 
the  money  and  paid  it  over  to  the  patentee.  F4)r  f<jurti>«D 
yean  Whitney  ooutiuued  to  manulacture  his  machinea,  reaping 
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absolatcly  no  profit  from  his  investments,  an*1  earning  merely  a 
bare  su[>|X)rt.  During  all  this  time  liiB  rights  were  systemat- 
icolly  violate],  suites  were  wrongfully  deuiJcd  againsL  hiiu  by 
variotis  Southern  courts,  and  he  was  hanissetl  ami  plundered  ou 
every  aide.  America  never  presented  a  more  shameful  spec- 
taole  tliaa  was  exhibited  when  the  courts  of  the  cotton -growing 
regions  nnitcd  with  the  piratical  infringers  of  Whitney's  rights 
in  robbing  their  greatest  benefactor.  In  1«07,  Wliitney's  part- 
ner died,  and  lii.**  factory  was  di^lroyeil  by  fire.  In  llie  same 
year  bis  ]>atent  expired,  aad  he  sought  its  renewal  from  Cou- 
grcas.  Here  again  he  was  met  with  the  ingratitude  of  the 
cotton  States.  The  Stmthem  members,  then  alt  powerful  in 
the  Government,  united  in  opposing  the  extension  of  his  ]»at- 
eut,  and  his  petition  wiis  rtyeotwl.  At  the  same  time  a  report 
was  industriously  cireulabed  that  his  nlacllil1<^  iiijurtHl  the  fiber 
of  the  cotton;  but  it  is  a  siguificunt  fitct  that,  utthough  the 
planters  insisted  veliemently  upon  this  asetcrtion  while  Whit- 
ney was  seeking  an  extension  of  his  j)3tent|  not  one  of  them 
discontinued  the  use  of  his  tuaclune,  or  sought  to  remedy  the 
aUeged  defect. 

Whitney,  thoroughly  disheartened,  now  abandoned  the  mann- 
ikcture  of  cotton  gins  in  disgust,  wound  up  his  affairs,  and 
found  himself  a  poor  man.  In  spite  of  the  far-reacliing  bene- 
fits of  his  invention,  lie  had  not  realize<l  one  dollar  above  his 
expenses.  He  had  given  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  ootton-growing  States,  he  had  opened  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  vast  cotton-spinning  interests  of  his  onii  ootm- 
try  and  Eumfie,  and  yet,  aHer  fourteeii  years  of  hard  labor,  he 
was  a  poor  man,  the  victim  of  a  wealthy,  powerful,  and,  in  his 
case,  a  dishonest  clas:^,  who  Ihid  rubbed  him  of  his  rights  and  of 
the  fiirtune  ho  had  so  fairly  earned.  Truly,  "wisdom  is  better 
than  strength,  but  the  poor  man's  wiadom  is  despised." 
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Whitney,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  waste  hJs  time  in 
repining.  He  atmndoncil  his  i-fTurts  to  protect  bis  cotton  gin 
because  of  his  conviction  that  tlicru  was  not  tionesty  cnoii^Ii  in 
the  country  to  sustain  liim  iu  his  riglits,  but  he  did  nut  alHijidou 
with  it  the  idea  of  winning  fortune.  He  promptly  turned  hia 
genius  iu  another  direction^  and  this  time  with  success. 

The  Brc-arms  then  in  use  were  heavy,  clumsy  weapons,  and 
eflbctive  only  at  very  short  range.  He  examined  the  system 
closely,  and  quickly  designed  SL^veral  inijMjrtant  improve nicntj* 
in  them,  especially  iu  the  old-faahioued  muskets  Although  his 
improved  arms  were  not  to  be  com|wiretl  with  the  terriblv  elTee- 
tive  weapons  of  to-<lay,  they  were  admitted  to  be  the  best  then 
in  use.  By  examining  the  Springtield  musket,  which  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  his  genius,  tlic  reader  can  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  service  he  rendered  in  this  respect.  He  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  inaugurator  of  the  system  of  progressive  im- 
provement iu  fire-arms,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  and  with- 
out flagging  for  now  fully  sixty  years  past. 

Some  time  before  abandoning  the  manufacture  of  the  cotton 
gin,  Mr.  Whitney  established  an  arms  factor}*  in  New  Haven, 
and  obtained  a  contract  from  tlie  Government  for  ten  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  to  be  delivered  in  two  years.  At  this  tame  he 
not  only  had  to  matuifacturc  the  machinery  needed  by  him  for 
this  purpose,  but  had  to  invent  the  greater  part  of  it.  Thia 
delayed  the  execution  of  Iiis  contract  ihr  eight  years,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  had  so  far  perfected  his  establish- 
ment, which  hod  been  removed  to  Whitneyville,  Conn.,  that 
he  at  once  entered  into  onntructs  for  thirty  thousand  mora 
arms,  which  he  delivered  promptly  at  the  appointed  time.  HU 
fectory  was  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  anfl  was  fitted  up 
in  u  great  measure  with  the  m.ichinery  which  he  liad  invented, 
and  without  which  the  improved  weapons  could  not  be  fabri- 
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eated.  He  iatroduced  a  new  system  into  the  manufacture  of 
fire-arms,  and  one  which  greatly  increased  the  rapidity  of  eon- 
struction.  ^'  He  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  fire-arms  \vho 
.carried  the  divlsioa  of  labor  to  the  eitent  of  mukiGg  it  the  duty 
of  each  workman  to  perform  by  machinery  bat  one  or  t"' 
operations  on  a  single  |x>rtion  of  the  guii^  and  thus  rendered 
the  parts  adapted  to  auy  one  of  the  thousands  of  arma  ia  pro- 
cess of  maniifaeturc  at  the  same  time." 

His  auccesa  wa.s  now  marked  and  rapid.     His  Victory  v 
taxed  to  its  fullest  capacity  to  supply  the  demaQd  tor  an 
His  genius  was  rewai-ded  at  last,  and  he  ac<|uired  a 
which  enabled  him  not  only  to  pass  the  evening  o( 
comfort,  but  also  to  leave  a  handsome  estate  to  Ills  tai 
married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Pieriiont  Edwards,  a  1: 
accomplish  mentis  and  high  character.     He  died  at  I^ 
on  the  8th  of  January^  W2b,  iu  his  sixtieth  year. 

• 
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ELIAS   HOWE.   Jh. 


NE  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  busy  thoroughfare 
of  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  the 
point  of  its  intoraoction  with  Fourth  Street 
ThoMsnnds  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  pass 
und  re|vi«s  there  daily,  but  few  ever  pnise  to  look 
at  tlie  curious  nwichinc  wliich  stands  iu  the  window  of 
tho  shop  at  the  north-west  corner  of  these  two  street*.  Tliia 
machine,  chimsy  and  ochMooking  as  it  is,  nevertheless  has 
a  history  which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
sigltts  of  the  great  dty.  It  is  the  first  sewing-maelune  that 
was  ever  made. 

Ellas  Howe,  its  maker,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Si^nocr, 
Massachusetts,  in  IS19.  He  was  one  of  eight  children,  and  it 
was  no  small  undertaking  on  the  part  of  his  &thcr  to  provide 
a  mainlenance  ftir  such  a  househoh).  Mr.  Howe,  Sen,,  was  a 
farmer  and  miller,  nnd,  us  wna  the  custom  at  that  time  in  t)ie 
(•ountry  towns  of  New  Enghuid,  carriwl  on  in  his  family  some 
nf  those  minor  branches  of  industry  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  with  which  New  England  alKinnds.  When  Elias  was 
six  years  old,  he  was  set,  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  stick- 
ing wiiv  t*H'tli  through  the  leather  strajMiUsed  for  making  cot- 
ton curds.     When  he  tweume  ohl  miough  he  assisted  his  falUer 
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in  his  saw-mill  ami  grtst-mill,  and  during  the  winter  months 
picked  up  a  meager  education  at  the  district  school.  He  has 
said  that  it  was  the  rude  and  imperfect  mills  of  bis  father  tJtat 
first  turnetl  his  attcutiun  to  machinery.  He  was  nut  fitted  fur 
hard  work,  however,  as  lie  was  frail  iu  constitution  and  in- 
capable of  bearing  much  &tigiie.  Moreover,  he  ioherit^tl  a 
species  of  lameness  which  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  any  under- 
taking on  his  part,  and  gave  him  no  little  trouble  all  through 
life.  At  tl)e  age  of  eleven  he  went  to  live  out  on  the  farm  of 
a  neighbor,  but  the  labor  proving  too  severe  for  him,  he  rc- 
tununl  home  and  resumed  his  place  in  bis  fatlter'a  mills,  where 
he  remaiued  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

When  at  this  age,  he  conccive<l  an  ardent  desire  to  go  to 
Lowell  to  seek  his  fortune.  One  of  his  friends  had  just  re- 
turned from  tliat  place,  and  had  given  him  such  a  wonderful 
description  uf  tlto  dty  luid  its  huge  uiills,  that  he  was  eager  to 
go  there  add  sec  the  marvel  for  himself.  Obtiiiiiiug  his  fiither's 
consent,  he  went  to  IjowcII,  and  fotmd  employment  as  a  hiamer 
in  one  iif  the  large  cotton-mtUs  of  the  city.  He  remained  there 
two  years,  when  the  great  tiiianeial  disaster  of  1837  threw  him 
out  of  employment  and  com{X'11ed  him  to  look  for  work  else- 
where. He  obtained  a  [ilacc  at  Cambridge^  in  a  machiuc-shop, 
and  was  put  to  work  ujmui  the  new  heui[>-curding  muchinery 
of  Proicssor  Trendwell.  His  cousin,  Nathaniel  P.  lianks, 
afterward  governor  of  Mussaehusetts,  member  of  Congix-ss,  and 
major-general,  worked  in  tlie  same  shop  with  him,  ami  iHKirded 
at  the  same  house.  Howe  remained  in  Cambridge  only  a  few 
months,  however,  and  was  then  given  a  place  iu  the  machine- 
shop  of  Ari  Davis,  of  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-ono  he  marrieil.  Tliis  was  a  rash  step 
for  him,  as  his  health  was  very  delicate,  and  his  earnings  were 
but  nine  dollars  per  week.     Three  childreu  were  born  to  him 
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in  quick  succession,  and  he  found  it  no  easy  task  to  provide 
food,  Hheltcr,  and  clothing  for  his  lillle  family.  The  light- 
heartedncss  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  noted  entirely  dc- 
eertcd  hiin,  and  he  became  sad  and  inolancholy.  His  health 
did  not  improve,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  jier- 
form  his  daily  task.  His  Btrengtli  was  so  slight  that  he  would 
frequently  return  home  from  his  day's  work  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  eat.  He  could  only  go  to  bed,  and  iu  his  agony  he 
wishctl  "to  lie  in  bed  forever  and  ever."  Still  he  worked 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  for  his  wife  and  children  were 
very  dear  to  him;  but  he  did  eo  with  a  hoixdcasnesB  which 
only  those  who  have  tasted  the  depths  of  poverty  can  under- 
stand. 

About  this  time  he  heanl  it  .said  that  the  great  necessity  of 
the  age  was  a  machine  for  doing  sewing.  The  immense  amount 
of  fiitiguo  incurred  and  the  delay  in  hand-sewing  were  obvious, 
and  it  was  conceded  by  all  who  thought  of  the  matter  at  all 
that  the  man  who  could  invent  a  machine  which  would  remove 
these  difficulties  would  make  a  fortune.  Howe's  jxiverty  in- 
clined him  to  listen  to  these  remarks  ^vith  great  interest.  No 
man  needed  money  more  than  he,  and  he  was  confident  that  hia 
mechanical  skill  wna  of  an  order  which  nmde  him  as  competent 
as  .iny  one  else  to  achieve  the  task  pro|)osod.  Ho  set  to  work 
to  ai-complish  it,  and,  as  he  knew  well  the  dangers  which  sur- 
round an  inventor,  kept  his  own  counsel.  At  his  daily  labor,  m 
all  his  waking  hours,  and  even  in  his  dreams,  he  brooded  over 
this  invention.  He  spent  many  a  wakeful  night  in  these  med- 
itations, and  his  health  was  far  from  being  bcnc&tetl  by  tliia 
severe  mental  application.  Success  Is  not  ea^y  won  iu  any 
great  undertaking,  and  Elba  Howe  found  that  he  had  entered 
upnn  a  task  which  required  the  greatest  patience,  perseverance, 

energy,  and  hopefulness.     He  watched  his  wife  as  she  sewed^ 
21 
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and  hU  firiit  dTort  was  to  devise  a  macbioe  which  should  do 
what  she  was  doing.  He  mode  a  needle  puintul  at  buth  ends, 
with  the  eye  in  the  middle,  that  stioidd  wurk  up  auil  down 
through  the  cluth,  and  carry  the  tliread  through  at  each  thmst; 
but  his  elaboration  of  this  conception  would  not  work  satisfao- 
torijjr.  It  was  not  until  1844,  fully  a  year  after  he  began  the 
attem()t  to  invent  the  machiuei  that  he  came  to  the  couclusion 
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that  the  movement  of  u  niachiue  need  not  of  necessity  he  an 
imitiitiou  of  the  )torfurniai)ee  of  the  haud.  It  was  pluiu  to  him 
that  there  must  Iw  anotlicr  stitdi,  and  tliat  if  he  could  discover 
it  his  difficulties  would  all  be  ended.  A  little  later  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  two  threads,  and  fimninf;  a  stitch  by  the  aid 
of  a  shuttle  and  a  curved  neeille  with  tho  eye  near  the  point. 
Tins  was  the  triumph  of  his  skill.  He  had  now  invonterl  a 
(lerfect  sewing-machine,  and  had  discovered  tlie  cfscntial  prin- 
ciples of  every  subse<iuen(  modification  of  his  conceptioQ,  Sat- 
isfied that  he  had  at  length  solved  the  problem,  he  constructed 
a  rough  model  of  his  machine  of  wood  and  wire,  in  October, 
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1844,  and  operated  it  to  his  perfect  aatisfuctioD.  His  inveution 
is  thus  dcfioribtK]: 

**  He  usetl  a  needle  and  a  shuttle  of  novel  construction,  and 
combined  theiu  with  holding  surfuccs^  feed  mechanism  and 
other  devices,  as  they  had  neviT  before  been  brought  together 

in  one  machine One  of  the  principal  features  of 

Mr.  Howe's  invention  is  the  combination  of  a  grooved  needle, 
baying  an  eye  near  its  point,  and  vibrating  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  with  a  side-pointed  shuttle  for  effecting  a  locked 
stitcli,  and  forming,  with  the  threads^  one  on  (?ach  side  of  the 
cloth,  a  firm  and  lasting  scam  not  easily  rip|>cd.  The  maiu 
action  of  the  roachine  consists  in  tho  interhHsking  of  the  loop, 
made  by  the  thread  carried  in  the  point  of  the  neolte  through 
the  clotb,  witli  anotlier  thread  passed  thn)ngh  tliis  loop  by 
means  of  a  shuttle  ejitering  and  leaving  it  at  every  stitch. 
The  thread  attached  to  tliis  sliuttle  remains  in  the  loop  uitd 
eecares  the  stitch  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  to  \k  ready  to 
make  the  next  one.  At  the  same  time  the  cloth,  held  by  little 
projeeting  pins  to  the  baster  plate,  is  carried  along  with  tliis 
by  what  is  ealled  the  '  feed  motion  '  just  the  length  of  a  stitch, 
the  di^titicfi  Uiing  readily  adjusted  for  finer  or  amrser  work. 

,     .     .  The  cloth  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 

roachine,  and  tho  part  to  be  sewed  is  preiued  against  the  side 
o;  the  shnttlc-race  by  a  prcsscr  plate  hinged  on  it6  npper 
edge,  and  oipuble  of  exerting  any  rec|uired  pressure  on  the 
cloth,  accordiug  as  the  adjii^'ling  screw  that  regulates  it  is 
turned.  A  slot,  or  perforation  through  the  plate,  also  extended 
through  the  side  of  the  shuttle-race  near  the  biHtom,  admits  the 
passage  of  the  needle;  and  when  this  is  pushed  in  the  shuttle 
can  still  pass  freely  over  it.  The  shuttle  is  pushed  one  way 
and  then  tlie  other  through  its  race  or  trough  by  picker 
^ves.     The  thread   for  the  needle  is  supplied  by  a  bobbin, 
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the  movGinenl  of  which  is  checked  by  a  friction  band,  this 
8C4^itnng  the  proper  tension,  and  the  slack  of  the  thread  is 
duly  tukcu  up  by  a  suitable  contrivance  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  all  the  esseutial  features  of  t]ie  most  approved  sfwing- 
machine  wei"e  first  found  in  that  of  Mr.  Howe;  and  the 
machines  of  later  date  are,  in  fact,  but  modifications  of  it" 

At  tliis  time,  he  bad  abandoned  bis  work  as  a  journej-man 
mechanic,  and  had  removed  to  his  fatlier's  house,  Mr.  Howe, 
Sen.,  had  established  in  Cambridge  a  machine-shop  for  the 
cutting  of  strips  of  palm-leaf  used  in  the  munufliotnre  of  hats. 
Kliaa  and  his  family  lived  under  his  father's  roof,  and  in  the 
garret  of  the  house  the  half-sick  inventor  put  up  a  lathe, 
wliere  be  did  a  little  work  ou  his  own  account,  and  labored 
on  his  sewing-machine.  Ho  was  miserably  poor,  and  could 
scarcely  earn  enough  to  provide  food  for  his  family;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  his  father,  who  was  disposed  to  help  him, 
lost  his  shop  and  its  contents  by  fire.  Poor  Elias  was  in  a 
most  deploi-ablc  condition.  He  had  bis  model  in  his  bead, 
and  waa  fully  satisfied  of  its  excellence,  but  he  had  not  the 
money  to  buy  the  materials  needeil  in  making  a  perfect  ma- 
chine, which  would  have  to  be  constructed  of  steel  and  iron, 
and  without  whioli  bo  could  not  hope  to  convince  others  of  ita 
value.  His  great  invention  whs  useless  to  him  without  tbo 
five  htmdrcd  dollars  which  he  needed  in  the  construction  of  & 
working  model. 

In  this  dilemma,  he  applied  to  a  friend,  Mr.  George  Fisher, 
a  coal  and  wood  merchant  of  Cambridge,  who  was  a  man  of 
some  mejing.  He  explained  his  invention  to  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  partnership  with  him.  Fisher  agreed  to 
take  Howe  and  his  family  to  board  witli  him  while  the  latter 
\v^8  making  the  machine,  to  allow  his  garret  to  be  used  as  a 
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for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  the  constructian  of  a  model.  In 
return  for  this  he  was  to  receive  one-half  of  the  pnient,  if 
Howe  succeeded  in  |Kitenting  his  machine.  About  ihe  &nl  of 
Uec!ember,  1844,  Howe  and  bis  ianiiiy  accordingly  movivl  into 
Fisiier's  house,  aud  the  little  workshop  was  set  up  in  the 
garret  All  that  winter  he  worked  on  bis  model.  Tliere  was 
little  to  dcliiy  him  in  Ms  construction,  as  the  conception  was 
perfectly  clear  in  bis  mind.  He  worked  all  day,  and  some- 
times nearly  all  uiglit,  aud  in  April,  1845,  had  his  mncblno  so 
far  advanced  that  lie  sewed  a  seuni  with  it.  By  the  middle  of 
May  tlie  machine  was  cnniidetetl,  and  in  July  be  sfwcd  with  ii 
the  eeunis  ut'  two  woolen  suits,  one  for  himself  and  the  other 
for  Mr.  Fisher.  The  sewing  was  so  well  done  tliat  it  outlast^nl 
the  clotb. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Pi-<>ftssor  Renwick  and  other  scientific 
men  that  Elias  Howe  "carried  the  invention  of  the  sewing- 
machine  fiirtlicr  on  Iftwunl  it^s  conipletj^  and  final  utility  tlvin 
any  other  inventor  has  ever  brought  a  first-rate  invention  at 
the  6rst  trial."  Those  who  doubt  this  assertion  should  cxumiue 
the  cui'ious  machine  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fourtli 
Street,  aud  their  doubts  will  be  dispelled;  for  they  will  find  in 
it  all  the  ess(>ntinU  of  tiu*  bt-st  bcwing-nmchine  of  to-day. 

I[;iving  |Mi(cnted  Ids  machine,  Howe  endeavored  to  bring  it 
into  use.  He  was  full  of  liope,  and  liad  no  doubt  that  it  would 
bo  adopted  at  once  by  those  who  were  so  much  ioterestod  in 
the  saving  of  labor.  He  first  offered  it  to  the  tailors  of  Hms- 
ton ;  but  they,  wiiilc  admitting  its  usefulness,  told  him  it  would 
never  l>e  adoptwl  by  their  trade,  as  it  would  ruin  them.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  machines  now  used  by  the  tailoring 
interest  throughout  the  world,  this  ussertion  seems  ridiculous. 
Other  efforts  were  equally  nnsucr<*ssful.  Ever)"  one  iidmitletl 
and  praised  Uie  ingenuity  of  the  machine,  but  no  one  would 
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invest  a  dollar  in  it.  Fisher  became  tWegoBted,  and  withdrew 
from  his  imrtacrship,  aud  Mowc  nnd  liis  family  moved  Imck  to 
liis  father' :«  bouse.  Tliorou^tily  dishearteued,  he  abuudnacd  his 
nmchiuc.  lie  tlien  obtainetl  u  jtlace  as  engineer  on  a  railrocid* 
and  drove  a  locomotive  until  his  health  entirely  broke  down. 

With  the  loss  of  hia  health  his  hopes  revived,  and  ho  do- 
termiocd  to  seek  in  England  the  victory  which  he  had  failed 
to  win  here.  Unable  to  go  himself,  he  sent  his  machine  by  hi? 
brother  Amasa,  in  October,  1846.  Upon  reaching  Londo»i 
Amasa  sought  out  Mr.  William  Thomas,  of  Cheapside,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  bis  brother's  invention.  He  found  ^tr.  Thomas 
williDg  to  use  the  machine  in  his  business,  but  upon  terms  more 
fiivorablc  to  himself  than  Ui  the  inventor-  He  offered  the  sura 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fiAy  dollars  for  the  machine  which 
Amasa  Howe  had  brought  with  him,  and  agreed  to  pay  Ellas 
fifteen  dollars  per  week  if  he  would  enter  hig  service,  and 
adapt  the  machine  to  his  business  of  umbrella  and  corset 
making.  As  this  was  his  only  hope  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
Elias  accepted  the  offer,  and,  upon  his  brother's  returu  to  the 
United  States,  sailed  for  England.  He  remained  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  employ  for  about  eight  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  left  him,  having  found  him  hard,  exacting,  and 
unreasonable 

Meanwhile  his  sick  wife  and  three  children  had  joinwl  him 
in  London,  and  he  had  found  it  hard  to  provide  for  them  on 
the  wages  given  him  by  Mr.  Thomas;  but  after  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  his  condition  was  de8|>erate  indeed.  He 
was  in  a  strange  country,  without  friends  or  money,  and  often 
he  and  his  little  family  went  whole  days  without  food.  Their 
sufferings  were  verj*  gK-at,  but  at  length  Howe  was  able  (prob- 
ably bv  assistance  from  home)  to  send  his  family  back  to  hiu 
Other's  bouse. '  He  himself  remained  in  Loudon,  still  hoping 
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to  bring  his  machine  into  use.  It  was  ia  vain,  however,  and 
so,  collecting  what  lew  houselioUl  goods  he  had  acquired  in 
England,  he  sliijipcd  them  to  America,  and  followed  them 
thither  himself  iu  another  vessel,  pawning  his  mtxlcl  and  patent 
papers  to  jwy  his  passage.  When  he  landed  in  Kew  York  he 
had  half  a  crown  in  bis  pocket,  and  there  came  to  him  on  the 
same  day  a  letter  telling  bim  tliat  his  wife  wits  dying  with  con- 
sumption in  Cambridge.  He  could  not  go  to  her  at  once,  as  he 
had  no  money,  and  was  too  feeble  lo  nndertake  the  distance  on 
foot.  He  was  compelled  to  wait  several  days  uniil  he  could 
obtain  the  money  for  bis  fare  to  Cambridge/ but  at  length  !fnc- 
oeeded  in  reaching  that  place  just  in  time  to  sec  his  wife  die. 
In  the  midst  of  liis  grief  he  received  the  announcement  that 
the  vessel  contalniug  the  few  household  goods  whirh  he  had 
8hip]>ed  from  England  liad  been  last  at  sea.  It  seeinwl  tn  him 
that  Fate  was  bent  upon  destroying  him,  so  rapid  and  stun- 
ning were  the  blows  she  dealt  hiro. 

Bat  a  great  success  was  now  in  store  for  him,  and  he  was  to 
rise  out  of  bis  troubles  to  the  rcaliz^ition  of  hifi  brightest  hopes. 
Soon  after  liis  return  home  he  obtained  pro6table  employment, 
and,  Ix-tter  st'tW^  disciivered  that  his  machine  had  become  famous 
during  his  absence,  Fac-similcs  of  it  had  been  constructed  by 
unscrupulous  mechanics,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  patents 
of  the  inventor,  and  these  copies  had  l»een  exhibited  in  many 
places  as  "  wonilers,"  and  had  even  been  adopted  in  many 
important  branches  of  manufacture.  Howe  at  once  set  to  work 
to  defend  \i\n  rights.  He  found  Iricnds  to  aid  bim,  and  in 
Angnst,  1850,  began  those  famous  suits  which  continued  for 
four  years,  and  were  at  length  decide<l  in  his  favor.  His  ad- 
versaries made  a  bold  resistance,  but  the  deciwon  of  Judge 
Spntgtic,  in  1S54,  K4*tthHl  the  matter,  and  triumphantly  es- 
tablished the  rights  of  the  inventor. 
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lu  1850,  Howe  removed  to  New  York;  and  began  in  a  small 
way  to  mannfiicture  machines  to  order.  He  was  in  imrtnership 
will)  a  Mr.  UViss,  but  for  several  years  the  business  was  so  un- 
(ni]>ortant  that  upon  the  death  of  his  partner,  in  185o,  he  was 
enabled  to  buy  out  that  geutleman'8  interest,  and  thus  bcooiue 
the  sole  proprietor  of  his  patent.  Soon  after  this  his  businfss^ 
b^an  to  increase,  and  continued  until  his  own  proper  profits 
and  the  royalty  whieh  the  ocmrts  compelled  other  manufao- 
tiirers  to  pay  him  for  the  use  of  his  invention  grew  from  $300 
lo  $200,000  p(;r  annum.  Jn  1867,  when  the  extenBion  of  bis 
patent  expired,  it -is  stated  that  he  had  eame<l  a  total  of  two 
millions  of  dollui-s  by  it.  It  cost  him  large  gums  to  defend  his 
rights,  Iiowever,  and  he  was  very  far  from  being  as  wealthy  as 
was  commonly  Biip|>osed,  although  a  very  ricli  man. 

In  the  Pari^  Exposition  of  1867,  be  exhibited  his  macbines^ 
and  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Exposition,  and  tho  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  addition,  as  a  compliment  to  him  aa 
a  manufacturer  and  inventor. 

He  contribute*!  money  liberally  to  the  aid  of  the  Union  in 
the  late  war,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  w)ldier  in  the  Seventeenth 
Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers^  with  which  command  he 
went  tn  the  field,  performing  all  tho  duties  of  his  position  until 
iailiiig  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  service.  Upon  one 
ocHLsioii  the  Government  was  so  much  embarrassed  that  it 
could  not  pay  the  regiment  of  whieh  he  was  a  member.  Mr. 
Howe  promptly  advanced  the  money,  and  his  comrades  were 
saved  from  the  annoyances  which  would  have  attended  the 
delay  in  paying  them.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  on 
tho  3d  of  0«.'tober,  1867. 

Mr.  Howe  will  always  rank  among  tho  most  distinguished 
df  American  inventors;  not  only  because  of  the  unusual  degree 
of  completeness  shown  ia  ids  first  oouceplion  of  the  sewing- 
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machine,  but  because  of  the  great  benefits  which  have  sprung 
from  it.  It  has  revolutionized  the  industry  of  the  world, 
opened  new  sources  of  wealth  to  enterprise,  and  lightened  the 
labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  people.  Many  a 
pale-faced,  hollow-eyed  woman,  who  formerly  sat  sewing  her 
life  away  for  a  mere  pittance,  blesses  the  name  of  Elias  Howe, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  community  in  the  civilized  world  but 
contains  the  evidence  of  his  genius,  and  honors  him  as  the 
benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
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ll'J  writo  the  complete  hi^ry  of  the  printing  prcaB 
would  require  years  of  patient  labor  and  re»earoh| 
and  a  much  larger  space  than  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  will  permit.  There  are  few  sub- 
jeets  more  attractive  or  more  worthy  of  ctiiisider- 
ntion  than  the  history  of  thi?  wonderful  invention,  which  seems 
more  like  a  romance  than  a  narration  of  facts.  The  historian 
who  i^hould  easay  the  task  would  be  required  to  carry  hia 
reader  back  to  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world,  and,  beginning 
with  the  «tam[}S  iisul  fur  affixing  hicroglyphical  chamcters  to 
the  now  crunil)Iing  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  trace  the 
gradual  development  of  the  beneficent  conception  from  the 
signets  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  stumps  Ui<cd  by  the  Romans 
for  marking  cerL'iin  kinds  of  merchandise,  through  the  rnde 
process  of  the  Chinese,  Jajwucse,  and  Tartars,  to  the  invention 
of  Johannes  Guttenberg,  and,  finally,  to  the  wonderful  light- 
ning steam-presses  of  to-day. 

In  these  pages  it  is  not  proposed  to  ofTc-r  to  the  reader  any 
such  narrative:  On  the  contrary,  Uie  story  of  the  printing 
press  will  be  taken  up  jusL  aS  it  was  on  the  jx>int  of  reaching  its 
greatest  perfection,  since  our  subject  concerns  only  the  man 
who  brought  it  to  that  sl^te. 
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This  man,  Richard  March  Uoe  by  name,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Kcw  York,  on  the  12tb  of  September,  1812.  His  lUthcr, 
Robert  Hoe,  was  a  native  of  the  viUage  of  Hose,  Ijcxcastovf 
England,  and  the  sou  of  a  wealthy  farmer.  Disliking  his  fath- 
er's pursuit,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  carpenter.  When  only 
sixteen  years  old,  the  elder  Hoc  purchased  his  indenUireB  from 
his  master  and  sailed  fur  the  United  States.  He  was  almost 
penniless  when  he  reached  New  York,  and  in  this  condition 
entered  the  store  of  Mr.  Grant  Tliorbumoue  day  in  search  of 
employment.  Mr.  Thorimm  manif(ste<!  a  sudden  and  strong 
liking  to  the  youth,  took  Inm  to  his  own  hoase,  and  when  he 
was  prostrated  with  the  yellow  fever,  during  the  epidemic  of 
1804,  nursed  him  tenderly  throughout.  Setting  to  work  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  made  friends  rapidly, 
and  prospered  in  his  trade  so  well  that  when  but  twenty  years 
old  he  was  able  to  marrj*.  His  bride  was  ii  daughter  of  Matthew 
Smith,  of  Westchester,  and  a  sister  of  Peter  Smith,  the  inven- 
t<>rof  the  hand  printing  press,  which  bears  his  name.  With  this 
gentleman  and  Matthew  Smith,  jr.,  his  brother,  Robert  Hoc 
entered  into  partnershij*.  Their  business  was  that  of  car|ienter- 
ing  and  printers*  joinery  ;  l)Ut  after  Peter  Suiiili  had  completed 
the  invention  of  his  hand  press,  it  gradually  grew  into  the 
manufacture  of  presses  and  printers'  materials,  Hoth  nf  the 
brothers  died  in  1823,  and  Robert  Hoe  succeeded  to  the  entire 
business. 

The  manufactory  of  "  Robert  Hoe  &  Co."  was  origiimlly 
locate*!  in  the  centre  of  the  old  block  between  Pearl  and  Wil- 
liam Streets,  and  Pine  Street  and  Maiden  hane.  Soon  after 
their  cstaiblinhment  there,  the  city  authorities  ran  Cedur  Street 
right  through  their  building,  and  they  reiimved  to  Gold  Street, 
near  John.  They  have  been  twice  burned  out  here,  but  still 
occupy  these  premises  with  their  counting-room  and  lower  shop. 
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Priuting  by  steaiu  bad  long  attracted  (lie  attcntiou  of  persons 
engnge<]  in  the  art,  und  uiaiiy  [^.ssays  had  been  made  in  this 
dirwtioa  by  different  invcntore^  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Kuropc.  The  most  successful  results  were  the  Adams  presj, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Isaac  Adams,  of  Bosiun,  Mxss.,  and  the 
Napior  press,  tlnit  of  a  British  artistin.  It  was  the  latter  which 
was  i\iQ  ineari»  of  idcalifying  Mr.  Hoe  with  the  steam  press. 

The  Napier  press  was  introdiioed  into  this  ooniitry  in  1830, 
by  tiic  proprietors  of  tiie  Nalionnl  JnkUiffcncerf  but  when  it  ar- 
rived, these  gentleman  were  not  able  to  release  it  from  the  Cus- 
tom-house. Major  Noah,  him.'tolf  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, was  at  that  time  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  he,  Iwing  anxious  lo  see  the  pi-e-ss  in  operation,  requested 
Mr.  Hoe  to  put  it  together.  Mr.  Hoc  pcrforme*!  this  task  suc- 
neAsfiiUy,  although  the  pre<«3  was  n  novelty  to  him,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  take  models  of  its  various  parta  before  it  was  re- 
ship|Kid  to  England.  It  was  found  to  be  a  better  press  than 
any  that  liad  ever  W-n  Hcen  in  this  country,  and  the  (himner- 
cial  AdvertMe/'f  of  New  Yurk,  and  tlic  ChronicU,  of  Pliila- 
delpltia,  at  once  ordered  duplluites  nf  it  from  England. 

Mr.  Hoe  was  very  much  pleased  witJi  this  press,  but  lielieved 
that  he  couhl  construct  a  much  better  one.  "To  this  end  he 
despatched  his  new  pi\rtner,  Mr.  8cren<i  Newton,  to  En|>:land  to 
examine  all  the  improvements  in  machinery  there,  and  bring 
home  samplers  of  such  as  he  thnu^ht  might  be  advantageously 
adopted  in  this  country.  Mr.  Newton,  besides  being  an  in- 
genious meclianic,  was  well-read  in  books,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  New  York.  Return- 
ing from  bis  mission,  he  constructed  a  new  two-cylinder  presa, 
wliich  soon  superseded  all  others  tlien  in  use."  ^Ir.  Hoe^a 
health  failed,  compelling  him,  in  1832,  to  retire  from  th« 
business. 
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Touug  Richard  M.  Hoc  bad  been  brought  up  in  hU  fathcVs 
bosinesSf  after  rcceiNnng  a  fair  education.  He  inherited  bia 
father's  inventive  genius^  combined  with  a  rare  bcuintiss 
copneity,  and  from  the  first  vms  regarded  as  tlic  future  ho|)c  of 
tlie  eKtablis})inent.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  father,  a  |«xrt- 
ueriihip  wii8  establiiihed  betwwu  himself,  his  brother  Bobert, 
Mr.  Newtou,  and  his  cousin  Atatthew  Smith,  but  the  style  of 
the  firm  remainerl  unchanged. 

Richard  Hoe's  first  invention  ^vas  conceived  in  1837,  and 
consisted  of  a  VBJunble  improvement  in  the  mnnnfacture  of 
griuduig  &aw8.  Having  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  the  United 
States,  he  visited  England  in  tliat  year  for  the  same  purpoec. 
Hy  his  process  circular  saws  may  be  ground  with  accuracy  to 
any  desired  thickness.  He  readily  obtained  a  i)atent  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  excellence  of  his  invention  eomracnde*!  it  to  every 
one.  While  there  he  gave  especial  attention  to  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  printing  press,  in  the  inan- 
ufacture  of  which  his  firm  was  still  largely  engaged.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  branch  of 
his  busincs-s  and  so»in  pro(bice<l  the  machine  known  as  "Hoe*s 
Double-Cyliuder  Press,"  which  was  capable  of  making  about 
six  thousand  impressions  per  hour.  The  first  press  of  t)iis 
kind  ever  nuide  was  onlcred  by  the  New  York  5un,  and  was 
the  admiration  of  all  the  printers  of  the  city.  This  style  of 
press  has  long  been  used  for  printing  country  nowB- 
papcrs. 

As  long  as  the  newspaper  interest  of  the  country  stood  still, 
"Hoe's  Doublo-C)'lindcr  Press"  wag  amply  sufficient  for  its 
waut«,  but  as  the  circulation  of  the  journals  of  the  large  cities 
began  to  increase,  the  "  don blo-c)' Under "  was  often  taxed  far 
Iwyond  its  i>owcrs.  A  printing  press  capable  of  striking  ofl' 
pajKrri  with  much  greater  rapidity  was  felt  to  be  an  imperative 
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aud  still-increasing  need.  It  waa  often  necessary  to  hold  the 
fbrnis  bai'k  until  neurly  dayliglit  for  the  piir|x>ae  of  issuing  the 
lutcst  news,  and  in  the  hnrrj'  which  ensued  to  get  out  the 
morning  edition,  the  press  very  frequently  met  with  accidents. 

Mr.  Hoe  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  improving  hia 
press,  and,  in  1842,  he  began  to  experiment  Hitli  it  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  grc&ter  speed.  It  was  a  serious  under- 
taking, however,  and  :it  every  step  fresh  difficulties  arose.  He 
spent  four  years  in  exjierinienting,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
was  almost  ready  to  confess  that  tlie  obstacles  were  too  great  to 
bft  overcome.  One  night,  in  1846,  while  in  this  mood,  he  re- 
sumed his  experiments. ,  The  more  he  pondered  over  the  flul>- 
jeot  the  more  difficult  it  seemed.  In  despair,  he  was  about  to 
relinquish  the  effort  for  tlie  night,  when  sndiJenly  there  flushed 
aci-oss  his  mind  a  plan  for  securing  the  type  on  a  horizontal 
cylinder.  This  !iad  been  his  great  ditBculty,  and  he  now  felt 
that  he  had  mastered  it.  He  sat  up  all  night,  working  out  his 
design,  and  making  a  note  of  eveiy  idea  that  oceurr^'.d  to  him, 
in  order  tliat  nothing  should  esea]K?  him.  By  morning  tho 
problem  which  had  bnfficd  him  so  long  had  l>een  solved,  aud 
the  magnificent  "  Lightning  Press"  already  liad  u  being  in  the 
inventor's  fertile  brain. 

He  carried  his  model  rapirlly  to  perfection,  aud,  proeecMling 
with  it  to  Washington,  ()l)t;iine<)  a  |Mitent.  On  hia  return  liome 
he  met  Mr.  S\v:(in,  the  proprietor  of"  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Philadelpliia  Leilffcr,  and  explained  hi^^  invention  to  him.  I^Ir. 
Swain  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  at  once  ordered  a 
four-cylinder  press,  which  was  completed  and  ready  for  use  on 
tho  31st  of  December.  1848.  This  press  was  capable  of  malitug 
ten  thousand  impressions  per  Lour,  and  did  its  work  witli  en- 
tire satislaction  in  every  respect. 

This  was  a  success  absolutely  unprecedented — so  marked,  in 
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fact^  that  some  persons  were  inclined  to  doubt  it.  The  news 
flew  rapidly  from  city  to  city,  and  across  the  ocean  to  forcij^n 
lands,  and  eooii  wherever  a  newspaper  was  printed  men  were 
talking  of  Hoe's  wonderful  invention.  Orders  came  pouring 
in  upon  the  inventor  witli  such  rapidity  that  he  soon  hud  an 
many  on  hand  as  he  could  fill  m  several  years.  In  a  compar- 
atively brief  period  the  Herald,  Tribune,  and  SuUj  of  New 
.York,  were  boasting  of  their  "Lightning  Presses,"  and  soon 
the  TravcHcr  and  Daily  Journal,  in  Boston,  fitllowctl  their  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Hoe  was  nnw  not  only  a  famous  man,  but  pos- 
sessed of  an  assured  business  for  the  future,  which  was  certain 
to  result  in  a  large  fortune.  By  the  year  1860,  Inisides  sup- 
plying the  principal  cities,  of  the  Union  (filleen  lightning 
presses  being  osed  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone),  he  had 
shipped  eighteen  presses  to  Great  Britain,  four  to  France,  and 
one  to  Aiistrulia.  Two  of  tlte  presses  sent  to  England  were 
ordered  for  the  London  Timet. 

Mr.  Hoe  continued  to  improve  hia  invention,  adding  addi- 
tional cylinders  as  increased  speed  was  desired,  and  at  length 
bmiight  it  to  the  degree  of  perfection  exhibited  in  the  splendid 
ten-cylinder  press  now  in  use  in  the  offices  of  our  leading  jour- 
nnlfi,  which  strikes  off  twenty-five  thousand  sheets  jwr  hour. 
Whether  more  will  be  ni:oomplishcd  with  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine the  future  olono  can  dotenmne,  bat  othor  iuventorB 
aro  still  laboring  to  improve  it. 

In  1858  Mr.  Hoe  pnrcbased  the  patent  rights  and  manu- 
factory of  Isaac  A<lam9,  in  Boston,  and  for  some  years  car- 
ried on  the  munufactore  of  the  Adams  press  from  that 
place.  He  also  established  a  manufactory  in  England, 
whero  he  conducted  a  profitable  business  in  both  the  Adams 
and  the  Hoe  presa  Over  a  millioa  and  a  hnU  of  dollars 
were  invested  in  these  establishments  in  New  York,  Boeton, 
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and  London,  in  land,  baildin^s,  and  fitock.  Tbo  firm 
monafactureil  presses  of  all  kinds,  and  all  Tnnlerials  nsod 
by  printers  except  i^'pe  and  ink.  Tbey  also  manufactured 
circular  saws,  made  according  to  Mr.  Hoe's  process. 

Mr.  Hoe.  at  sixty  years  of  age,  was  still  as  vigorous  and 
active  as  many  a  younger  man.  Besides  being  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  distinguished  inventors  and  manufac- 
tuix-rs  in  the  country,  he  was  justly  esteemed  for  bis  many 
virtues  and  his  commanding  business  talents.  He  was  still 
the  active  head  of  the  house  which  he  carricfl  to  such 
a  brilliant  success,  and  the  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune 
which  his  genius  and  industry  had  secured  to  him.  He 
was  courteous  and  obliging  to  all,  and  very  liberal  to  tbos« 
whose  needs  commended  them  to  bis  benevoleuca 

The  ten-cylinder  press  cosU  fifty  thousand  d(>11ur»i,  and  is 
regarded  as  chenp  at  that  irnmense  sum.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  iiivcniions  evt-r  made.  Those  who  have  seen  it 
working  in  the  subterranean  press-rooms  of  the  jounmls  of  the 
great  metropolis  will  not  soon  forget  the  wonderful  sight.  The 
oar  U  dcafeneJ  with  the  iuces.sant  dnshing  of  the  machinery ;  the 
printed  sheets  issue  from  !he  sides  of  the  huge  eagiue  in  an  un- 
ceasing stream ;  the  eye  is  bewildered  with  the  muss  of  lines  and 
bands;  and  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  one  single  mind  could 
ever  have  adjusted  all  the  various  parts  to  work  harmoniously. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  ten-cylinder  steam 
printing-press  long  used  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Wortd. 
It  xvas  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  kind  to  be  seen  in 
the  great  city: 

The  (limeDsions  of  the  press  are  as  follows:  Entire  length,  40  feet; 
width,  IS  Ibet;  height,  16  feet  The  largo  horizontal  cylinder  la  the 
center  w  alwiit  4J  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  it  are  placed  tbe  *"  frirrtw"  of 
type  for  the  four  pages  of  one  side  of  tbe  paper.    Each  of  these  conati- 
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tutcs  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  whole  four  occupy  a  flegment  of  on\j 
about  one-fourth  of  the  tiurface  of  the  cylinder,  tho  other  three-fourths 
being  nsed  tm  an  inlc-dUtributing  surface.  Around  this  main  cylinder, 
and  jiarallcl  with  it,  are  ten  aiualJer  impression  cylindore,  accordiug  to 
the  number  of  which  a  press  u  termed  a  four,  ux,  or  ten-cylinder  press. 
The  large  cylinder  being  set  tu  revolution,  the  form  of  types  in  carried 
Buccessivelr  to  all  the  imprestsion  cylinders,  at  each  of  wliicb  a  ahect  is 
introduced  and  receives  the  impression  of  the  types  as  the  form  passes. 
Thus  as  many  sheets  are  printed  at  each  revolution  of  the  main  cylinder 
as  there  arc  liuprcjaion  cylinders  around  it.  One  person  is  roijuired  at 
each  impression  cylinder  to  supply  the  sheets  of  paper,  which  arc  takea 
al  the  proper  moment  by  fingers  or  grippers,  and  after  being  printed  are 
COHT.eyed  out  by  tapes  and  laid  in  heaps  by  means  of  wlf-acting  flyeni 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  hands  required  in  ordinary  machines  tp 
receive  ant]  pile  the  sheets.  The  grippcr^  bold  the  sheet  securely,  bo 
that  tlie  thinnest  newspaper  can  be  printed  without  waste. 

The  ink  ih  coutaiaed  iu  a  founCaiu  placed  beneath  the  main  cylinder, 
is  conveyed  1>y  means  of  distributing  rolleiv  to  the  diHtribultiig  sur^ 
TIce  00  the  main  cylinder.  This  surface  being  lower  or  less  in  diam- 
eter than  the  form  of  types,  passes  by  the  impression  cylinders  with* 
out  touching  them.  For  each  impression  there  arc  two  inking  roUera,. 
which  receive  their  supply  of  ink  from  the  di-^trihuting  surface  of  the 
Diuiii  cylinder,  and  rauc  aud  ink  the  furm  as  it  passes  under  Ihcm,  after 
which  they  again  fall  to  the  distributing  surface. 

Each  page  of  the  paper  is  locked  up  on  a  detached  segment  of  the 
largo  cj'Iinder.  called  by  the  compositors  a  "  turtle,"  and  this  constilutos 
its  hed  and  chase.  The  column-rules  run  parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the 
cylinder,  and  are  consequently  straight,  while  the  bead,  advertiidng,  aud 
dosh-niles  are  in  the  form  of  segmeiits  uf  a  circle.  Tho  column-rnlos  are 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  the  thin  part  ilirt-ctetl  t«>ward  the  s^is  of 
the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the  type  securely,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  tlje  ink  from  collL-ctiug  between  tho  lyp/s  and  the  rules.  They  are 
held  down  to  the  bed  by  tongues  projecting  at  iotenaU  along  thoir 
length,  which  slide  into  rebated  frrfK>re9,  cut  crosswise  In  the  face  of  the 
bed.  Tho  Rpace«  in  the  grooves  between  the  column-rules  are  accurately 
fitted  with  sliding  blocks  of  ineud  even  with  the  surface  of  the  bed,  tho 
ends  of  the  blocks  being  cot  away  uud'jrueath  to  receive  a  projection  on 
33 
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the  sides  of  the  tongues  of  die  column-rules.  The  form  of  type  is  locked 
up  in  the  bed  by  weans  ofiicrewH  at  the  f<X)t  and  eidcs^  by  which  the  tyjM: 
i&  bcld  us  securely  as  in  the  ordinary  mauner  upon  a  flat  bed,  if  not  even 
more  so.  The  speed  of  the  madiioe  Is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the 
feedi'rs  to  supply  tUv  sbei'tfl.  Twfiity-five  hundred  is  about  as  many  as 
a  arsa  can  supply  iu  uii  hour,  and  multiplying^  this  by  ten— one  man 
being  at  each  cylinder — wo  have  t^d^OOO  sheeta  on  hour  as  the  capacitj 
of  the  presa 


Col.  Richard  M.  Hoe,  though  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
Ib  still  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  iurentors  of  the 
world.  A  few  yeara  ago  he  placed  before  the  public  a 
Btill  grander  triumph  than  the  "Lightning  Press"  had 
been.  This  was  the  Web  printing  machine^  the  jomt  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Hue  and  Mr.  S.  D,  Tucker,  one  of  his 
employes.  In  this  press,  instead  of  single  sheets,  a  roll  of 
paper  reeled  off  by  machinery  is  tisod.  Thia  roll  ia  a  con- 
tinuous sheet,  four  and  one-half  miles  long,  and  nma 
through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  750  feet  or  more  a 
minute,  passing  botwoen  ono  typo  cylinder  and  its  imprce- 
aion  cylinder  to  print  one  side,  and  then  through  a  sooond 
pair  to  print  the  other  side. 

Still  later  Mr.  Hoe's  genius  gave  birth  to  another  invention, 
which  now  appears  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  printing 
presses.  It  is  aptly  named  the  "Presto,"  and  prints,  cuts  and 
folds  thirty-fire  thousand  copiers  per  hour,  and  can  bo  almost 
instantly  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  four,  .six, 
eight,  ten  or  twelve  page  paper.  This  is  the  king  of  printing 
presses,  and  with  it  perfection  in  that  line  of  invention  would 
seem  to  have  been  reached,  but  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hoo's  past 
triumphs  renders  any  prediction  of  future  reaults  extremely 
hazardous. 
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SAMUEL  COLT  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, on  the  19th  of  July,  1814.  He  was  de- 
Hoendcd  from  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  that 
city,  and  Ins  father,  who  poesfsscd  some  means, 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  intelligence,  and 
enterprioe.  Tlie  eeuior  Colt  began  life  as  a  merchant,  and  afler- 
[■ward  became  a  nianufaetnrer  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  gootLs. 
The  mother  of  our  hero  was  the  daughter  of  Major  John  Cald- 
well, a  prominent  banker  of  Hartford,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  superior  charaetcr  and  fine  mental  attainments. 

It  was  within  the  power  of  the  parents  of  Samuel  Colt  to 
give  him  a  tliorough  etlucntion,  and  this  they  were  anxious  to 
do ;  but  ho  was  always  so  fid!  of  rcfitless  energy  that  he  greatly 
preferred  workip'  '  ^  the  factory  to  going  to  school.  He  loved 
lo  b(^  where  he  nmi»a  hear  tlie  l>u«y  looms  at  work,  and  gee  the 
play  of  rlie  intriente  machinery  in  the  gwat  htiilding.  In  order 
to  gratify  him,  his  father  placed  him  in  his  factory  at  the  age  of 
ten  ;  airs,  and  there  he  remained  for  about  three  years,  leaving 
it  only  at  rare  intervals  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  which  he 
pOMHed  in  attendance  upon  school  and  working  on  a  f:irni. 
^Vlle.n  he  was  thirteen  his  father  deularod  that  he  w»)uld  not 
permit  him  to  grow  up  without  an  tdueation,  and  sent  liiin  ta 
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a  boanling-stliool  at  Amherst,  Massaohusetts.  He  did  not  re- 
luaiu  tliere  long,  for  tbe  spirit  of  adventure  came  over  him  with 
such  force  that  he  oould  not  roiiist  it.  lie  ran  away  from 
school  and  shipped  aa  a  boy  before  the  mast  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  East  Indies.  The  ship  was  called  the  Coroo,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Spaulding. 

The  voyage  was  long,  and  tlie  lad  was  subjected  to  great 
hardships,  which  soon  convinced  him  that  runninj;  away  to  sea 
was  not  as  romantic  in  real  life  as  iu  the  books  he  had  read. 
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but  his  experience,  though  uncomfortable  enough,  failed  to  con- 
quer his  restless  spirit.  While  at  sea  in  the  Coroo  he  had  ud 
abuuduucc  of  leisure  time  for  reflection,  but  Jnstcfld  of  devoting 
it  to  meditating  upon  the  folly  of  liis  <!unrae,  he  s|)ent  it  in 
inventing  a  revolving  pistol,  a  rongh  model  of  which  he  cut  in 
wood  with  his  jack-knife.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  inven- 
tion which  ai^crward  gave  him  such  &roe,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  tbe  conception  of  such  a  weapon  should  have 
come  to  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
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Returning  home,  he  became  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  fac- 
tory at  Ware,  Maasacbusetta.  He  waa  put  into  the  dyeing  nod 
bleaclting  department,  and  was  thoroughly  trained  in  it  by  Mr 
William  T.  Smith,  a  scientific  luan,  and  one  of  the  liest  praclj 
cal  chemists  in  New  England.  Young  Colt  manifested  a  re- 
mnrkable  aptitude  for  chcmifilrvi  and  when  but  a  mere  boy  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  dexterous  manipulators 
in  New  Kngland. 

When  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  the  old  spirit  of 
restlessDCSH  came  over  him  again^  and  he  embarked  in  an  unu- 
sually bold  undeilaking  for  one  so  young,  in  whidi,  however^ 
he  waa  much  favored  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  very 
much  older  in  apjiearance  than  in  reality,  commonly  passing 
for  a  full-grown  man.  Assuming  the  uamc  of  Dr.  Colt,  he 
Irjivelcd  throughout  the  Union  and  British  Ameritu,  vl«itiijg 
nearly  every  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  over,  leetur- 
ing  upon  chemistry^and  illustrating  his  lectures  with  a  eeriest  of 
skillful  and  highly  popular  ex)K:riments.  His  tour  was  entirely 
BUooeAsful,  and  he  realized  iu  the  two  years  over  which  it  ex- 
tended quite  a  handsome  sum.  The  use  which  he  madi'  •■if  the 
money  thus  acquired  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 

He  hud  never  abandoned  the  design  of  a  revolving  pistol 
which  he  had  conceived  on  bonnl  the  Coroo,  and  he  now  set  to 
work  to  [terfect  it,  using  the  proceeds  of  his  lecttu'cs  to  ennbic 
him  to  take  out  patents  in  this  country  and  iu  Eurojio.  He 
spent  two  years  in  working  on  his  model,  making  Improvements 
in  it  at  every  step,  and  by  1830  had  brouglit  it  to  such  a  state 
of  exeellenoe  that  he  waa  enabled  to  apply  for  a  patent  in  the 
Uiiitwl  States.  His  application  wa.*t  successful.  Betbre  it  was 
deeided,  however,  he  vi.^ited  Kugland  and  France,  and  jnitunted 
hU  invention  in  th<wc  wiuiitrirs.  Though  now  only  iweuty-on© 
years  old,  he  had  given  seven  years  of  study  and  labor  to  his 
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"revolver,"  and  had  brought  it  to  a  .state  of  perfection  which 
was  far  in  advance  of  hU  early  hopes. 

"At  thirt  time,  and,  indcetl,  for  .several  years  after,  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  person  l^efore  himself  liad  ever  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  fire-arm  with  a  rotating  chaml>ered  breec^h.  On  a 
Biibseqiicnt  visit  to  Knrope,  while  exploring  the  collection  of 
fire-arms  in  Uie  Tower  of  London  and  other  ropoeitories  of 
weapons  of  ^rar  in  Kngland  and  on  the  continent,  be  fonod 
several  guns  having  the  chainlwrod  breecli,  but  all  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  of  little  pi-acticul  value,  being  fur  wore  liable 
to  explode  prematurely  and  destroy  the  man  who  should  use 
them  than  the  objects  nt  which  they  might  be  aimed.  Unwil- 
ling, however,  to  seem  to  claim  that  which  had  been  previously 
invented,  he  read  Iwfore  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
Kngland  (of  which  he  was  the  oidy  American  associate),  in 
1851,  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  described 
and  illustrated,  with  appropriate  dravrings,  the  various  early 
inventions  of  revolving  fire-arms,  and  demonstrated  the  prind- 
plcs  on  which  his  were  constructed." 

Having  Si-cured  ]Ktteuts  in  tlie  United  States  and  in  the 
principal  cfonntries  of  Europe,  Mr.  Colt  exerted  himself  to  or- 
gatiize  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  his  revolver.  He 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  for  it  was  commonly  asserted 
that  his  pistol  would  never  be  of  any  practical  vahie.  The 
wise  ones  said  it  was  too  complicated  for  general  use,  and  that 
its  adoption  would  be  attended  by  the  killing  or  maiming  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  iwe<l  it.  The  inventor  disregarded 
these  birds  of  ill  omen,  however,  and,  persevering  In  his  efiTort^ 
finally  succeeded  in  sec^uring  the  aid  of  some  capitalists  in  New 
York.  A  company  was  Tn'mci^l  in  1835,  called  the  "Patent 
Amw  Company,"  with  a  cjipitul  of  $300,000,  and  an  armory 
waa  establiahed    at    Patorson,  New  Jersey.     l^Ir.  Colt   then 
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endeavored  to  lodiice  the  GovernmeDt  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  arm  in  the  military  aud  naval  service.  Strange  as 
it  now  seems,  however,  the  oflBcers  of  the  anny  and  navy  were 
not  disposed  to  regard  the  revolver  with  favor.  Tliey  declared 
that  the  percussion  cap  was  entirely  um-cliahle,  and  that  no 
weapon  requiring  it  oouhl  be  depended  on  with  certainty;  that 
there  was  great  danger  that  two  or  more  of  the  charges  would 
explotle  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  ilic  arm  was  liable  to  get  out 
of  order  very  easily.  They  further  protested  that  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  repair  than  the  arms  then  in  ase,  aud  tliat  this 
alone  renderetl  it  unfit  for  adoption  by  the  Government.  Not- 
witltstunding  these  objections  were  fully  met  by  Mr.  Colt,  who 
explained  carefully  the  principles  of  hia  weapon,  it  was  two  years 
before  the  Government  consented  to  give  the  revolver  a  trial. 
Tu  1837,  the  Florida  war  raged  with  gi-eat  violence,  and  the 
Scminolcs,  secure  in  their  fastnesses  in  the  Everglades,  were 
enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Their  superior  skill  in  the  use  of  the  riile 
gave  them  an  advantage  which  the  bravery  and  determtnacion 
of  our  troops  ouuld  not  overcome.  lu  this  emergency,  the 
Government  consentwl  to  make  a  trial  of  Colt's  revolver.  A 
regiment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey  was  armed  with  tliis 
weapon,  and  its  succ^-iis  was  so  marked  from  the  first  that  the 
Government  promptly  gave  an  order  for  more,  and  ended  by 
making  it  the  principal  arm  of  the  troojie  in  Florida.  The 
savages  were  astotuidt^l  and  disheartened  at  seeing  the  troopa 
fire  six  or  eight  dmes  without  reloading ;  and  when  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  as  it  soon  was,  it  was  plain  to  all  that 
the  revolver  had  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  struggle.  It 
was  a  great  triumph  for  Colonel  Colt,  but  in  t^e  end  proved  a 
source  of  n»b*fortuno.  The  speedy  termination  of  the  war  put 
tn  end  to  the  deuund  for  bis  wea|)ou,  aud  hia  busineas  ftjll  otf 
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30  greatly  that  in  1842  the  Patent  Arms  Company  was  oom- 
poUetl  to  dose  iU  establishment  and  wind  up  iU  affairs. 

For  five  years  none  of  the  revolvera  were  manufactured,  and, 
meanwhile,  the  stock  which  had  been  put  iu  the  market  was 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  demand  which  had  set  in  from  Texas 
and  tlie  Indian  frontier.  In  1847  the  war  with  Mexico  began, 
and  General  Taylor,  who  had  witnessetl  the  performance  of  the 
revolver  in  Florida,  wa^  anxiooa  to  arm  the  Texan  Rangers 
with  tlmt  weapon.  He  sent  Oiptain  Walker,  the  commander 
of  tlie  Rangei-s,  to  Colonel  Cult  to  purchase  a  supply.  AV^alker 
was  unsuccessful.  Cult  had  [lartud  with  the  last  one  that  be 
possessed,  and  had  not  even  a  model  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
making  others.  The  Government  now  gave  him  an  order  for 
one  thousand,  which  he  agreed  to  ninkc  for  $28,000;  but  there 
was  still  the  difi&culty  caused  by  having  no  model  to  work  by. 
In  thi3  dilemma,  lie  advertised  extensively  for  one  of  his  old 
pistols,  to  serve  as  n  model,  but  failing  to  procure  one,  was 
compelled  to  make  a  new  model.  Tliis  was  really  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  he  made  several  improvements  in  the  weapon^ 
which  officers  who  hud  u^ed  it  suggested  to  him,  bo  that  hia 
weapons  were  very  much  bctler  than  the  old  ones.  Having  no 
factory  of  Itis  own,  Colonel  Colt  hired  an  armory  at  Whitney- 
ville,  near  New  Haven,  where  he  produced  the  first  thousand 
{uatols  ordered  by  the  Gov(>rnment.  These  gave  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  further  ordt'r«  from  the  War  Department  came  in 
rapidly.  Colonel  Colt  now  hired  and  6tted  up  larger  and  more 
complete  workshoi^s  in  Hartford,  and  began  business  on  Ids  own 
account,  (Supplying  promptly  every  order  tliat  waa  given  him. 
The  weapon  proved  most  effective  during  (he  Mexican  War, 
and  the  orders  of  the  Government  were  .sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  inventor  to  reap  a  handsome  pnilit  from  them,  aud 
ky  the  foundations  of  his  subsequent  business  success. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war^  Colonel  Colt  was  apprehensivo  that 
(he  demand  fur  his  weapon  woald  again  drop  oiT,  as  it  had  done 
after  the  Florida  campaign;  but  lie  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  suecess  of  the  revolver  in  Mexico  had  mode  it  generally 
and  favorably  known  throughout  the  country,  and  there  was 
now  a  steady  and  even  a  growing  demand  for  it.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  which  so  quickly  followed  the  cessation 
of  hoatilitiee,  greatly  stimulated  this  demand,  for  the  most 
easeatiai  part  of  the  gold  seeker's  outfit  was  a  re\'olver;  and 
the  extraordinary  emigration  to  Australia,  which  set  in  some- 
what later,  still  further  extended  the  market  for.  his  weapon. 
Convinced  by  this  time  that  there  would  be  no  considerable 
falling  ofiT  in  his  orders,  Colonel  Colt  began  to  take  steps  to 
assure  the  [termanency  of  his  busiuess. 

Tlie  experience  of  the  American  officers  during  the  Mexican 
"War  enabled  them  to  point  out  many  improvements  to  the  in- 
ventor, who  promptly  adopted  them.  This  made  his  pistol 
almost  a  new  weapon,  and  the  most  formidable  small  arm 
then  in  use.  He  ublaiued  a  new  patent  for  it,  as  thus  im- 
proved, and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Government  as  the  regu- 
lar arm  of  the  army  and  navy,  different  sizes  being  made  for 
each  ser\'iee.  The  Crimean  and  Indian  wars,  which  fallowed 
soon  after,  brought  the  inventor  largo  orders  from  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  and  during  the  next  few  years  his  weopOQ 
was  formally  introduced  into  the  armies  of  the  leading  States 
of  Eurnpe, 

His  success  was  so  rapid  that,  as  early  as  1861,  it  became 
necpssar)'  to  provide  still  more  ample  accommodations  for  his 
manufactory.  The  next  year  he  began  the  execution  of  a  plan, 
the  magnitude  of  which  caused  many  of  his  friendi*  to  tremble 
for  hia  future  prosperity.  He  resolved  to  build  the  largest  and 
most  perfect  armory  in  ihu  world,  one  which  should  enable  him 
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to  manufacture  bis  weapons  witli  greater  rapidity  aad  nicety 
than  hod  ever  yet  been  jwssible. 

Just  to  the  south  of  the  Little  or  Mill  River  there  was  a 
piece  of  meadow  land,  about  two  huudrcd  and  fifly  acres  ia 
extent,  generally  regarded  as  tueleeSj  in  consequence  of  its 
being  submerged  every  spring  by  the  fre&Jiets  in  the  river. 
Colonel  Colt  bought  this  meadow  for  a  nominal  sum,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  tlie  good  people  of  Hertford,  proceeded 
to  surround  it  with  a  strong  dike,  or  embankment.  This 
embankment  was  two  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  and  fiAy 
feet  vide  at  the  base,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  Its  strength 
Mms  fiirther  increased  by  planling  willows  along  the  sides; 
and  it  was  tlioroughly  tested  just  atler  its  completion  by 
a  freshet  of  unusual  severity.  Having  draiuwl  the  meadow, 
Colonel  Colt  began  the  erection  of  his  armory  upon  the 
land  inclosed  by  the  embankment.  It  was  constructed  of 
Portland  stone,  and  consisted  of  three  buildings — two  long 
edifices,  with  a  third  connecting  them  in  the  center,  the  whole 
l»eing  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  The  front  parallel  M*as  five 
lunidrcd  by  sixty  feet,  the  rear  |>arallel  five  hundrwl  by  forty 
feet,  and  the  central  bnilding  two  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty 
feet — the  front  parallel  and  central  building  being  three  stories 
in  height.  Connected  with  these  buildings  were  other  smaller 
edifices  for  offices,  warerooms,  watchmen's  houses,  etc. 

In  1861,  the  demand  fur  the  arms  had  ttecome  so  enormous 
that  the  armory  was  doubled  in  size,  the  new  buildings  being 
similar  in  style  to  the  old.  "In  this  establishment  there  is 
ample  accommwlution  for  the  mannfaetiire  of  one  thousand 
fire-arms  per  day,"  which  is  more  than  the  arsenals  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Springfield  combined  could  turn  out  in  the 
same  time  previous  to  the  war.    In  1861,  Colt's  armory  turned 
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out  aLx)ut  one  hundred  and  twenty  tbousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  in  1860,  (he  two  armories  before  uieDtioncd  made  about 
thirty-five  thousand  iK-twcen  them,  A  portion  of  the  armory 
at  Hartford  is  devoUti  to  the  fiihrication  of  the  niachiaery 
invcntt'd  by  Colonel  Colt  for  the  manuiacture  of  liig  pistols. 
This  machinery  is  usually  uold  to  all  parties  purchasing  the 
right  to  manufacture  the  revolvei*.  Colout^l  Colt  supplied  in 
this  way  a  large  part  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment nianiifiictur^'  ut  Enfield,  in  England,  and  all  of  that  used 
in  tiie  Imperial  armory  at  Xulin,  in  Kussia.  ^'ciir  the  armory, 
and  in  the  area  inclosed  by  the  dike,  Colonel  Colt  erected  a 
nnmbcr  of  tasteful  cottages  for  his  workmen,  and  warehouses 
for  other  kinds  of  business.  His  entire  ex[>enditure  upon  his 
land  and  buildings  here  amounted  to  more  than  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dolkrs. 

"Among  his  other  cores,  tlic  intellectual  and  social  welfare 
of  his  numerous  emjiloy6$  were  not  forgotten.  Few  mechanics 
arc  favoretl  with  as  convenient  residences  as  those  he  has  creeled 
for  ihem ;  and  a  public  hall,  a  library,  courses  of  lectures,  con- 
ceiis,  the  organization  of  a  fine  band  of  mnaic,  formed  entirely 
from  his  own  workmen,  to  whom  be  presented  a  superb  set  of 
musical  instruments,  and  of  a  military  company  of  his  opera* 
iWviy,  providetl  by  him  with  a  tasteful  uniform,  and  otlierwise 
treated  by  litm  with  great  lil>erality,  were  among  the  merthods 
by  which  lie  demonstrated  his  sympathy  with  the  sons  of 
toil." 

The  Hartford  armory  is  the  largest  and  moat  complete  in  the 
world,  in  extent  and  perfection  of  maehinery.  All  the  articles 
needed  with  the  revolver,  bucIi  as  the  [wwder  flask,  balls,  lubrl* 
catnr,  bnllet  molds,  cartridges,  etc,  arc  made  here  on  a  large 
BCale.  Tlie  cstablisltment  is  a  noble  monument  ti>  the  inventive 
fimiiis  Olid  business  capacity  of  its  founder. 
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In  addition  to  bis  iuventions  of  fire-arms,  Colonel  Oolt 
invented  a  submarine  Imttery,  which  x^'&a  tborougbly  tested 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Na\7,  and  is  eaid  to  hv. 
one  of  the  most  formidable  euglae?  for  harbor  defense  ever 
known.  Ho  alstj  invented  a  submarine  telegraph  cable,  which 
he  laid  and  0|>erat€d  with  perfect  success,  iu  1843^  from  Coney 
Island  and  Fire  Island  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  from  the 
Merchantd  Exchange  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  His  inaa- 
lating  material  consisted  of  a  combination  of  cotton  yarn  with 
asphaltum  and  beeswax;  the  whole  was  taclosed  iu  a  lead  pipe. 
This  wjis  one  of  the  most  successful  exjieriments  of  the  early 
days  of  submarine  tel^raphy,  and  entitles  Colonel  Colt  to  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  brought  that  ecience 
to  perfection. 

Afler  the  |>ermanent  establishment  of  his  business,  in  1847 
and  1S48,  Colonel  Colt's  success  was  rapid.  He  acquired  a 
large  fortune,  and  built  an  elegant  and  tasteful  mauHion  in 
Hartford,  where  be  resided,  surrounded  with  all  the  Inxn- 
ries  of  wealth  and  tasle.  In  1855,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Jarvis,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  «Tftr\'is,  of  Portland,  Connect- 
icut, a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  8ui>crior  character  and  aoeom- 
plishment^.     She  still  survives  him. 

He  repeatedly  visited  Europe  after  his  settlement  at  Hart- 
ford^ and  as  the  excellence  of  his  weapons  bad  made  his  n&rae 
famous  the  world  over,  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  attentions 
from  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of  KnTO[K,  and  even  from 
some  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Old  World.  In  1856,  being  on 
a  visit  to  Russia,  with  his  fiimily,  he  was  invited  with  them 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Era|)eror  Alexander 
U.  He  was  decorated  by  nearly  all  the  Governments  of 
Europe,  and  by  some  of  the  Asiatic  sovereigns,  with  orders 
of  merit,  diplomas,  medals,  and  rings,  in  acknowlcdgmeat  of 
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the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  world  by  his  in- 
vention. 

He  died,  at  bis  residence  in  Hartford,  on  the  10th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  a  member  lost  in  him  one  of  its  most 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizens,  and  the  country  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  American  character  it  haA 
ever  produced. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

SAMUEL  F.   B.   MORSE. 

■fAMUEL  FtNT^EY  BREESE  MORSE  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Jeclediah  Morse,  one  of  the 
most  distingiiished  Preabytoriau  clergynu-n  of 
New  Eiijjiiind.  He  was  born  at  Clmrlestown, 
Massnchusctts,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1791,  was 
carefully  educated  in  tlie  cotnmou  schools  of  Ids  native  town, 
and  nt  an  early  age  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  ^'raduated 
In  1810.  He  exhibited  an  early  fondness  for  art  as  well  as 
studies  of  a  scientific  character,  and  while  n  (Student  ut  Yale 
displayed  an  especial  aptnes8  for  chcmii«liy  and  natural  phiUwo- 
phy.  Upon  lea\'ing  college  he  decided  to  ndo]>t  tlio  profei^eion 
of  nn  artist,  and  was  sent  abroad  to  study  under  the  tuition  of 
West  and  Copley  and  Allston. 

"When  AlUton  was  painting  his  'Dead  Man  Restored  t« 
Life,'  in  London,"  says  Mr,  Tuckemian,  in  his  Book  of  the 
ArtiatSf  ^*hc  first  modeled  his  Bgure  in  clay,  and  explained  to 
Morse,  who  wns  then  his  pnpil,  the  advantages  restdting  from 
a  plan  so  fn^qtiently  adoptinl  by  the  old  masters.  His  young 
couutryuiau  was  at  this  time  meditating  his  first  compoi^ition — 
a  dying  Hercules — and  proceeded  at  unce  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. Having  prepared  a  nuHlel  that  exhibiti'd  tlie  upper 
p4rt  of  the  body — which  alone  would  be  visible  in  the  picture — 
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he  submitted  it  to  AUetqii,  who  rccognize<l  so  miicli  tr»t}i  in 
the  anutomy  and  expressiou  (hut  he  urgently  advised  its  com- 
pletiun.  Ailer  aix  wi^eks  ofcnrcful  labor,  the  statue  was  fiut&hcd 
and  ficnl  to  Wost  for  inspet-ttou.  That  vcuertiblc  artLnt,  upon 
entering  the  room,  put  on  his  siwctaclfs,  and  as  he  walked 
around  the  model,  carefully  examining  its  details  and  general 
effect^  a  took  of  genuine  satisfaction  bcaujed  from  his  face.  He 
mug  for  an  attendant  and  bade  him  call  his  son.  'Look  here, 
Raphael/  he  exchuinwl,  as  the  lutter  appeared;  'did  I  not 
always  tell  you  that  every  pointer  wuld  be  a  sculptor?'  We 
may  imagine  the  delight  of  the  fitudent  at  8uch  commendation. 
The  same  day  one  of  hi«  ftdlow  pupiU  called  hie  attention  to  h 
notiw  issued  by  the  Adelphi  Sftuiety  of  Arts,  offeriug  a  prize  for 
the  best  singlo  figtire,  to  bo  nnxlfled  and  sent  to  the  rooms  of 
the  association  williin  a  ccrtnin  pcrifKl.  The  time  fixed  would 
expire  in  three  days.  Mor.ie  protited  by  the  occa-sion,  and 
placed  his  'Dying  Hercules'  with  the  thirtceji  other  6]>eciinen8 
ali'eady  entered.  He  was  consequently  invited  to  the  meeting 
of  the  society  on  the  evening  when  the  decision  was  to  be  an- 
nounced, and  rrccivcd  fn)ni  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  presiding  officer,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, the  gold  medal.  Perhaps  no  American  ever  started  in  the 
career  of  an  artist  under  more  flattering  auspices;  and  we  can 
not  wonder  that  a  l>eginning  so  successful  encouraged  the  young 
painter  to  dcvoti*  himself  assidunusly  to  .sitidy,  with  a  view  of 
leturuing  to  his  own  c<iuntry  fully  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
historical  depirtnient  of  the  art.'' 

Morse  spent  four  years  in  Europe  in  close  study,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  return  to  America  by  lack  of  menus  to  carrv  on 
his  education  in  the  Old  AVortd.  He  had  not  indeed  reachn! 
the  high  degree  uf  proficiency  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain 
before  returning  home,  but  he  wis  poaaeasod  of  natural  tnlenti 
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and  acquired  skill  which  fuirly  entitled  him  to  recognition  as 
one  of  our  leading  urtii^.  This  recognition  never  came  to  him, 
however,  and  his  nrlist  liie  iu  Uiis  country  was  a  series  of  sor- 
rowful  disappfjintments.  Hq  found  no  opportunity  of  devoting 
liimeelf  to  the  higher  branches  of  his  art,  and  was  obliged  to 
confine  himself  entirely  to  portrait  painting  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  His  artist  career  is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Tucker  man : 

"Morse  went  abroad  under  the  care  of  Allston,  and  was  the 
pupil  of  West  and  Copley.  Hence  he  is  naturally  regarded  by 
a  later  generation  as  the  connecting  bond  that  unites  the  present 
and  the  post  in  the  brief  annals  of  our  artist  hic>tory.  But  his 
claim  to  such  recognition  doe^^  not  lie  altogether  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  pioneer;  it  has  been  worthily  evidenced  by  his  con- 
stant devotion  to  the  great  cauee  ilaelf.  Younger  artists  speak 
of  him  with  affection  and  re«i»ect,  because  he  has  ever  been 
Eealoua  in  the  promotion  of  a  taste  for^  and  a  study  of,  the  fin« 
artK.  Having  entered  the  field  at  too  early  a  jteriod  to  realize 
the  promise  of  his  yoiith,  and  driven  liv  circumstances  from  the 
high  aims  he  cherishetl,  misanthropy  was  never  suffered  to  grow 
out  of  pensonal  disappointment.  He  gazed  reverently  upon  the 
goal  it  was  not  |>ermitted  him  to  reach,  and  ardently  cncoar- 
aged  the  spirit  which  he  felt  was  only  to  be  developed  when 
wealth  and  Icistiru  had  givun  his  countrymen  opportunities  to 
cultivate  those  tastes  upon  the  prevalence  of  which  the  advance- 
ment of  his  iavorite  pursuit  depenils.  When,  after  the  failure 
of  one  of  his  elaborate  projects,  he  resolved  to  establish  himself 
in  New  York,  he  was  grieved  to  find  that  many  petty  dissen* 
aions  kept  the  artiste  from  each  other.  He  made  it  his  busincaa 
to  heal  these  wounds  and  reconcile  the  animosities  that  thus 
retarded  the  pii»grej*a  of  their  common  object.     He  sought  out 

and  von  the  coufidcncc  of  his  isolated  brothers,  and  ooc  evei}- 
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log  invited  them  all  to  his  room  ostensibly  to  eat  strawbetrie* 
and  cream,  but  really  to  beguile  them  into  something  lika 
agreeable  intercourse.  He  had  experienced  the  good  eOeot  of 
a  drawing  club  at  Cliarleston,  where  many  of  the  members 
were  amateurs;  and  on  the  occasion  referred  to  covered  his  table 
with  prints,  and  scattered  inviting  casts  around  the  apartment. 
A  very  pleasant  evening  was  the  result,  a  mutual  understanding 
was  established,  and  weekly  meetings  unanimously  agreed  upon. 
This  aus}>icious  gatheriug  was  the  germ  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Design,  of  which  Morse  became  the  first  president, 
and  before  which  he  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the 
fine  arts  ever  given  in  this  country." 

In  1829  Mr.  Morse  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  oJ"  com- 
pleting his  art  studies.  He  remained  in  Europe  for  more  tlian 
three  years,  residing  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent. 
During  his  absence  he  was  elected  "Professor  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Fine  Arts"  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  set  out  on  his  return  home  to  accept  this  professor- 
ship in  the  autumu  of  1832,  sailing  from  Havre  on  board  the 
packet-ship  "Sully." 

As  has  been  stated,  he  had  manifested  a  decided  fondneev 
for  Clieralstry  and  Natural  Philosophy  while  at  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  a  ptipil.  of  Professor  Slllinmn  In  the  former 
science,  and  of  Professor  Day  in  the  latter,  and  af\or  bis  de- 
parture from  college  ho  bad  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  tliese  studies.  So  great  was  liis  fondness  for  them 
that  some  of  his  friends  dcclare<]  their  belief  that  he  ought  to 
alwndon  art  and  devote  himself  to  scienoe.  In  1826-27  he 
had  delivered,  at  the  Athena?ura  in  New  York,  the  course  of 
fine-art  lectures  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  on  al- 
ternate nights  of  the  same  season  Professor  J.  Freeman  Dana 
had  lectured  upon  electro-magnetism,  illustrating  his  remarks 
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with  the  first  electro- magnet  (on  Sturgeon's  principle)  ever  seen 
in  tills  country.  Morse  and  Dnna  had  been  intiniute  friends, 
and  had  often  held  long  couversutions  ujwn  the  subject  of  mag- 
netism, and  the  magnet  referred  to  had  at  length  been  given  to 
the  former  by  ProK'SStir  Torrey.  The  interest  which  lie  had 
thus  conceived  In  this  instrument  had  never  diminished,  and 
his  investigations  and  studies  Imd  never  oensed,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Fninoe  in  the  "Sully,"  in  1832,  he 
was  one  of  the  best  informed  men  upon  the  subject  to  be  found 
in  any  countr)'. 

Among  his  fellow-passengers  were  a  number  of  persons  of 
intelligence  and  cultivation,  one  of  whom  had  but  recently 
witnessed  in  Paris  some  highly  iuterestiug  ex[>erimente  wit!n 
the  electro -magnet,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  hovr 
readily  the  electric  spark  could  be  obtained  from  the  magnet, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  could  be  disseminated.  To 
most  of  the  passengers  this  relation  was  deeply  intere?!tlng,  but 
to  all  save  one  it  was  merely  the  recital  of  a  curiou»  experi- 
ment. That  one  exception  was  Mr.  Morse.  To  him  the  de- 
velopment of  this  newly-discovcrrtl  ]>ro|x?rty  of  electricity  was 
more  than  interesting.  It  showed  him  his  true  mtsion  in  life, 
the  way  to  his  true  destiny.  Art  was  not  his  proper  field  now, 
for  however  great  his  abilities  as  an  artist,  he  whs  posscsecd  of 
genius  of  a  higher,  more  useful  tY[)e,  and  it  was  henceforth  his 
duty  to  employ  it.  He  thought  long  and  earnestly  uimii  the 
subject  which  tlie  wordw  of  his  fullow-passengcr  had  so  fiii^hly 
culled  up,  pacing  the  deck  under  the  silent  stars,  and  ixickcil  in 
bis  wakeful  berth  by  the  ocean  whose  terrors  his  genius  was 
to  tame,  and  whose  va*t  depths  his  great  invention  was  to  set 
at  naught,  lie  had  long  been  convinced  that  electricity  was  to 
furnish  the  mcuna  of  rajiid  communication  between  distant 
points,  of  which  the  world  was  ^  much  in  need;  and  tlie  ex- 
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periments  whicli  his  new  acquaintance  had  witncssc<]  in  Fnris 
removed  from  his  mind  the  last  doubt  of  the  feasil>!li^  of  the 
scheme.  Being  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  he  at  onoe 
set  to  work  to  discover  how  this  couhl  1m?  done,  and  i^nccGeded 
so  well  that  before  the  "  Sully  "  reached  New  York  he  had  con- 
ceived "  not  merely  the  idea  of  en  electric  telegraph,  but  of  an 
electro- mapietic  and  chemical  r-ecording  tel€^p*npli,8iibBtantlally 
and  essentially  as  it  now  exists,"  and  had  invented  an  alpha- 
bet of  signs,  the  same  in  all  important  n^pocts  as  that  now  in 
use.  "  The  testimony  to  the  paternity  of  the  idea  in  Morse's 
mind,  and  to  his  acts  and  drawings  on  board  tlie  ship^  is  ample. 
His  own  testimony  is  corrolwrated  by  all  the  posscngen;  (with 
a  single  exception),  who  testlBed  with  him  before  the  courta, 
and  was  considered  conclusive  by  the  judges;  and  the  date  of 
1832  is  therefore  fixed  by  this  evidence  as  tlic  date  of  Morse's 
tMmception,  and  realization  also — so  far  as  the  drawings  could 
embody  the  conception — of  the  telegraph  system  which  now 
bears  hi.s  name." 

But  though  inventc<1  in  1832,  it  was  not  until  1835  (during 
which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  disclmrge  of  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York) 
that  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  first  recording  instrument. 
This  was  but  a  poor,  rude  instrument^  at  the  best,  and  was 
vcn,'  far  from  iK'ing  equal  to  his  jwrfectetl  invention.  It  em- 
boilied  his  i<tcn,  however,  and  was  a  good  basis  for  subsequent 
improvements.  By  its  aid  he  was  able  to  send  signals  from  a 
given  point  to  the  end  of  a  wire  half  a  mile  in  length,  but  as 
yet  there  was  no  means  of  receiving  them  back  again  from  the 
other  extremity.  Hecontinueil  to  experiment  on  his  invention, 
and  ma<Ie  several  improvements  in  it.  It  ^vas  plain  from  the 
first  that  he  necdetl  a  duplicjite  of  his  instrument  at  the  otiier 
end  of  his  wire,  but  he  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  have  Qn« 
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inaJe.  At  length  he  acquired  the  nc<X!Sgary  fluids,  add  in  July, 
1837,  had  a  duplicate  iustniment  constructed,  and  tliu8  per- 
fected his  plan.  Hia  telegraph  now  worke<I  to  his  entire  eat- 
isfaction,  and  he  could  easily  send  his  wrgnals  to  the  remote  end 
of  hia  line  and  receive  replies  in  return,  and  answer  Bignals 
sent  from  that  terminus.  Having  hi'oiight  it  to  a  successful 
completion,  he  exhibited  it  to  large  audiences  at  the  University 
of  New  York,  iu  September,  1837.     In  October,  1837,  Pro- 

[feieor  Morse  filed  a  caveat  to  secure  hia  invention,  but  hi» 

'  patent  wa.s  not  obtained  until  1840. 

He  now  entered  upon  that  period  of  the  invcntor'a  life  which 
has  proved  so  disistrou8  to  many,  and  so  wear)'ing  and  dis- 
heartening to  all — the  effort  to  bring  his  invention  into  general 
use.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  although  the  invention 
vras  fiUDcessful  when  used  for  such  short  distances  a.<)  had  Loen 
tried  in  the  City  of  New  York,  it  would  fail  when  tt«ted  by 
longer  lines.  Morse  was  confident,  however,  tliat  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  in  December,  1837,  he  went  to  Washington  to 
solicit  from  the  Government  an  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  experimental  line  from  Washington  City  to  Balti- 
more— a  distance  o(  forty  miles.  This  line  he  declared  would 
thoroughly  test  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  tele^pb. 
Hia  petition  was  laid  before  Congres.s,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  it  He  stated  his  plan  to  this  body,  and 
proved  ifa)  practicability  by  actual  experiments  with  bts  in- 
struments. Considerable  interest  in  the  subject  was  thus 
aroused  iu  Congrery  and  throughout  th«  («untry,  but  he  de- 
rived no  l>encfit  from  it.  If  men  spoke  of  his  tiOc^rapb,  It 
was  onlj  to  ridicule  it,  or  to  cxprcai  their  doubts  of  its  succoas. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Congress,  and  it  was  very  uncer- 
tain whether  that  body  would  sustain  the  n']>ort  from  the  cora- 
mittee  in  fiivor  of  the  iuvcntiun.     The  session  wore  away  ' 
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tlii8  manner,  and  at  length  ended  without  any  action 
token  in  the  matter. 

Having  failed  to  secure  the  a&si.stance  of  Congress,  Profeso 
Alor&c  went  to  Eurojie  in  the  .sjmng  of  1K38,  for  the  pnrpo 
of  enUsting  the  aid  of  the  goveniments  there  in  briogiug  h 
invention  into  use.  He  was  unsucoessful.  In  Kiigland 
pfttent  was  refused  him,  and  in  France  he  merely  obtained 
worthless  brevet  d'im'cnthn.  He  tried  several  other  countri< 
but  was  ei^unlly  unsuccessful  in  all,  and  he  returnetl  lion 
almost  disheartened,  but  not  entirely  cast  down.  For  foi 
years  he  luid  to  struggle  hard  fur  a  living.  He  was  very  poc 
and,  as  one  of  his  iriends  has  since  declared,  had  liicTally 
coin  his  mind  for  bread."  His  sturdy  independence  of  chm 
acter  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  assistance  from  any  on 
although  tliere  were  friends  ready  and  even  anxious  to  he 
him  in  his  troubles.  Alone  and  manfully  he  fought  his  wi 
through  these  dark  <hiys,  still  hopeful  of  success  for  his  invei 
tion,  and  patiently  seeking  to  improve  it  wherever  opjxjrfc 
nity  presente<l  itself.  At  length,  in  1840,  he  received  his  lou 
delayed  patent  from  the  General  Government,  and,  encourage 
by  this,  determined  to  make  another  eflbrt  to  bring  his  tel 
graph  into  use. 

He  was  not  able  to  do  so  until  the  session  of  Congress  c 
1842—43,  when  he  presented  a  second  petition  to  that  body,  ok 
ing  its  aid  in  the  construction  of  an  experimental  line  bctwc« 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  He  had  to  encounter  a  great  dt 
gree  of  skepticism  and  ridicule,  with  many  other  obstacles,  m 
the  le^st  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  expense  c 
remaining  in  Washington  and  urging  his  invention  upon  tl 
Government.  Still  he  jKirsevered,  although  it  seemed  to  \ 
hoping  against  hope,  as  tlie  stsaion  drew  near  it«  close,  and  h 
scanty  stock  of  money  grew  daily  smaller.     On  the  evening  o 
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the  3d  of  March^  1843,  he  returned  from  the  Ciipitol  to  hia 
loOgings  utterly  tllaheartencd.  It  way  tlie  last  nlgtit  of  llii.' 
session,  and  itothhig  had  l>cen  done  in  Die  mutter  of  hia  |>cti-- 
tion.  He  Kat  up  late  into  the  ui^ht  arrunging  hiu  ui£tir»  ho  as 
tr>  lake  his  departure  fur  bumc  on  Uil'  following  day.  It  wna 
useless  to  remuin  in  Wushlugtiin  any  longer.  CoiigrciW  would 
adjouru  the  next  day,  ind  his  lust  lio|>c  of  success  Itad  been 
shattered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March  he  came  down  to  tlie 
breakCwt- table  ghxjniy  and  desjwndcut.  Taking  up  the  morn- 
ing journal,  he  ran  over  It  listlessly.  Suddenly  his  eye  restwi 
upon  a  paragraph  which  caused  liiin  to  spring  to  his  feet  in 
complete  amazement.  It  was  an  annonneement  that,  at  tho 
very  bust  hour  of  the  .session  of  the  previous  uight,  n  bill  hud 
been  pulsed  by  Congress  appropriating  the  sura  of  tliirty  thou- 
sand dollars  fur  the  purpose  of  euabling  Professor  Morse  to 
construct  an  experimental  line  of  telegraph  Iwlween  Jkiltimore 
and  AV'tishington.  Ue  could  scarcely  believe  it  real,  and,  w 
soon  as  postjible,  hastened  to  the  Capitol  to  seek  autlientio  in* 
formation.  The  statement  was  eonfirmetl  l>y  the  projter  author- 
ities, and  Morse's  dearest  wish  was  realiKcd.  Tho  hour  of  hta 
triumph  was  at  hand,  aud  hia  long  and  patient  waiting  was  re- 
warded at  last. 

Work  on  the  telegraph  line  was  immediately  begun,  and  car- 
ried on  actively.  At  first,  an  insulated  wire  wits  buriefl  under 
ground  in  a  lead  pipe,  hut  this  Hiiling  to  give  satisHiellon, 
the  wire  was  elevated  u|>on  polos.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1814, 
the  line  was  completed,  and  tlic  first  trial  of  it  made  in  the 
ppesenee  of  the  Government  ofGcials  and  many  other  distin- 
guished men.  Professor  Aforso  wtis  confident  of  success ;  but 
tills  occasion  was  a  ptTiod  of  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  him, 
for  lie  l;niw  that  hi^  entire  future  was  staked  upon  the  result 
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oF  tliia  hour.  Among  the  company  present  to  witnesB  tho  trmj 
■was  the  Secretary  of  the  Trensiuy,  John  C.  Spencer.  Although 
very  much  intereste<l  in  the  uncUrtaking,  he  wa.s  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  prini-iplas  involved  in  it,  and,  therefore,  very  a]>- 
preliensive  of  its  fiulure.  It  was  upon  this  ocxiision  that  he 
Asked  one  of  Profeiisor  Morse's  assistants  how  large  a  bundli! 
could  be  sent  over  the  wii'es,  and  if  the  United  States  mail 
could  not  be  sent  in  the  same  way. 

Wlien  all  was  in  n^uliness,  Prof&ssor  Morse  seated  himself  at 
the  instrument,  and  sent  his  first  message  to  Baltimore.  An 
answer  was  promptly  returned,  and  messages  were  sent  and 
replies  received  with  a  rapidity  and  aocuracy  which  placed  the 
triumph  of  the  invention  beyond  the  possibility  of  donbt.  Con- 
gmtnlutions  wei-e  shuwered  u])on  the  itiveiitur,  who  received 
tluMu  mi  calmly  a.s  he  had  previously  liorne  the  sc<jfl':i  of  many 
of  these  same  raeu.  Yet  his  hourt  throbbed  all  the  while  with 
a  brilliant  triumph.  Fame  and  fortune  botli  rose  proudly 
before  him.  He  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  conferred  a 
ja'^ting  benefit  upon  his  race. 

The  success  of  the  experimental  line  brought  Professor  Morse 
'numerous  offers  for  the  use  of  his  iuveutioo.  Telegraph  com- 
panies were  organized  all  over  the  countrj*,  and  the  stock  issued 
by  them  was  taken  up  as  ilist  as  offered.  At  the  present  day, 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  whole  world,  is  covcre<l  with 
tclcgrnph  lines.  Iti  July,  1S02,  just  eighteen  years  atler  the 
com|)lction  of  Morse's  experimental  line,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  lines  then  in  o^ieration  throughout  the  world  amounted  to 
aa  aggregate  length  of  150,000  miles.  The  Morse  system  is 
adopted  on  the  principal  lines  of  the  Uuitcd  States,  on  all 
the  lines  of  the  Eastern  continent,  and  exclusively  on  all 
tlie  ixmtinental  lines  uf  Kuro]^)e,  *'  from  the  extreme  Russian 
Dortb  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  south,  eastward  through  tho 
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Turkifih  empirei  soutli  into  Egypt  aod  northern  Africa,  and 
tlirongh  [ndiaj  Australia,  mid  partn  of  Cliina." 

The  rapid  growth  of  tlie  telegraph  interest  of  the  United 
States  pliu«d  Professor  Morse  iu  the  possession  of  a  lai^e  for- 
tune, whicii  was  greatly  increased  hy  the  adoption  of  his  in- 
vcutiou  in  Europe.  The  countries  which  had  refused  him 
patents  at  first  now  did  honor  to  liis  genius.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  gainer  by  this.  In  France,  especially,  the  benefits  of  his 
invention  were  great.  The  old  system  of  beumphore  telegraphs 
had  been  an  annual  expense  to  the  government  of  that  country 
of  1,100,000  fraacs,  but  Morse's  telegraph  yielded  to  the  French 
Government,  in  the  first  three  yeara  ailer  itA  Introduction,  a 
total  revenue  of  6,000.000  francs. 

Fortune  was  not  Morse's  only  reward.  Honors  were  show* 
ered  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1848,  his  alma 
maUr,  Yale  College,  wnferrcd  on  him  the  eomplimentury 
degree  o£  XiXj-D.,  and  he  afterward  was  made  a  memb^  of 
nearly  all  the  American  scientific  and  art  academies.  From 
European  GoTernments  and  scientific  and  art  associationfi  he 
received  more  honore  than  have  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of 
any  other  American.  In  1848,  he  receive<l  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  the  decoration  of  the  Nishaun  IJlkhar  in  diamonds,  and 
Bub-^uently  gold  medals  of  st^ientific  merit  were  awarded  him 
by  the  Kiug  of  Pruijsin,  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the  Em- 
I)eror  of  Austria.  The  gift  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  set  in  a 
massive  gold  snuff-box.  In  1856,  tlie  Em|)eror  Napoleon  III 
gave  him  the  Ci-oaa  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
in  1867,  he  reoeived  from  tlic  King  of  Denmark  the  Cross  of 
Knight  of  the  Dancbrog;  and  in  1858,  the  Queen  of  Spain  sent 
him  the  Crass  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  order  of  Isabelta 
the  Catholic.  In  1859,  a  convention  of  the  reprosentativee  of 
(he  \*ariou8  European  powers  met  in  Paris,  at  liie  instance  of 
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ilio  KmiMTor  PCftpnleoD  III,  ^  the  farpoK  of  J^immning 
ii|jrA  (h«  l-iml  tttMtm  uf  giiriag  Proftamr  Monse  a  oollective 
tCRiJrA'tnfAl,  Fnmce,  Romu,  Sweden,  Bcfgiam,  Holknd,  Aoa- 
iriil,  HmrtWniA,  Tmcnny,  Tark«y,  and  the  Holjr  See  were  repre- 
MffitMl,  anri  their  (Mibavtioaa  resulted  in  the  presentation  to 
|'mrr'«n>r  Mnrm.;  \n  the  oame  of  their  united  guvommcnts,  of 
i\n)  Hum  of  'l(H),fKX)  francn,  u  an  hooorary  and  peimnal  rewaid 
for  hU  lalxini.  In  lH5fl,  the  tiilcgraph  companica  of  Great 
DHtniii  f(iivr  liiin  a  lmn(|uc'i  in  Lifudim,  at  which  Mr.  William 
KolhiTgltl  i-UirUi;  hiniM'tf  the  diittinguifihc-d  inventor  of  a  sys* 
tein  of  U<lt*Kni)i)iy,  prcMiiled. 

IVof  nfiM>r  Morno  wrw  tkUo  the  inventor  of  anbmarine  telegra- 
phy. In  1842  htfUidthuArittBubmarine  telegraph  lijie  ever  pat 
diiwii,  nurtuM  i\w  hurlH>r  of  Now  York,  and  fur  this  achivve- 
iiiont  ri'i'fivdl  the  f[ohl  nirdul  of  the  American  Institute.  On 
ilio  KHh  of  AuK»8t|  1MI3,  he  uihlrcHi^iHl  a  coimuunicatiou  to 
tho  StH'ii'tjiry  uf  tlio  TrL'tiMiiry,  iu  which  he  avowed  his  belief 
titiit  IK  t4>lt^|{rnphin  cablo  uuiiKl  and  would  be  lutd  aci*osa  the 
Atliiiitiii  ij4*inin,  for  thu  purpose  of  ciouuccting  Europe  and 
Anutrini.  IIU  wonlf*  upon  Ihif*  occasion  cicnrly  prove  that  the 
i(K*u  of  thi'  Atliiutic  tch'f(ni]>li  oriRinntal  witli  liim.  They  were 
nR  foMowM  t  "  'riio  pi-:ic(i('»l  inferciuv  from  this  law  is,  that  a 
ti'h*|traphio  ouuimuntciitiuii  o»  the  wlct'tro- magnetic  plan  may 
wUh  iVi'tainty  be  oitiiblt»heil  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Start- 
11ii|f  nn  ihiA  may  now  Dccni.  1  am  confident  the  timo  will  cwmt 
xvtioii  tItU  phtjivt  wilt  U*  n*altiod.*' 

Iu  tVUrtirtn,  1S.'»4,  Mr.  (.>nis  W,  Field,  of  New  York, 
(pkoranl  of  Trufva^or  Morw*8  views  u|k>u  this  :stib}e(<,  wrote  to 
him  %'a  %9k  if  he  consi\lerv\l  the  workii^  of  a  cable  across  tke 
AltahlK>  pimciioible^  The  IVtfectBor  at  ockv  eonght  aa  intt  r 
VK«  with  Mr.  Ficki,  and  aasnred  Kim  of  his  ODtire  oan&dcnoe 
'V  Mo^Wrtaking.     He  enMrd  heartQy  iato  Hr.  FMd*< 
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scheme,  and  rendered  great  aid  in  tlie  noble  enterprise  which 
has  been  descrilied  elsewhere  la  these  pages.  He  was  present 
at  each  attempt  to  lay  the  cable,  and  participated  iii  the  final 
triumph  by  which  his  prediction,  made  twenty-three  years  pre- 
vious, was  verified. 

Professor  Morse  resided  during  the  winter  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  passed  his  siiminors  at  his  beautiful  country 
seat  near  Poughkeepeie,  on  the  Hudson.  He  bore  his  great 
honors  with  the  some  modesty  which  marked  his  early 
strnggles,  and  was  tlte  center  of  a  host  of  friends  whom  ho 
had  attached  to  himself  by  the  tenderest  ties. 

His  death  occurred  in  Kew  York,  April  2,  1872,  his  age 
being  eighty-one  years.  He  was  buried  amid  tokens  of  na- 
tional regrei  He  tired  to  see  the  system  he  invented  used  la 
almost  every  region  of  the  globe  and  everywhere  that  oiv* 
ilized  people  dwelt  He  lived  to  see  the  two  oontineuta 
joined  into  one  by  means  of  great  cables,  over  which  the 
instrument  he  invented  flashed  messages  from  the  whole 
world.  During  one  of  bis  visits  to  Paris  be  became 
acquainted  with  Daguerre,  and  on  his  return  to  this  coun- 
try he  constructed  the  proper  apparatus,  and  took  the  6j*st 
Bun  pictures  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  Besides  all 
his  other  work,  he  was  quite  a  voluminous  writer  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  Since  his  death  the  value  of  his  inventiona 
to  the  human  race  has  been  constantly  increasing,  until  he 
znoy  now  be  Iooke<i  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  public  bene- 
factors of  any  age. 
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OYEUS  HALL  MoCORMICK 


storieB  of  the  Arabian  Nighte,  whloli  bo 
^^  frequently  thrill  the  imagination  of  th« 
reader,  have  been  equaled  by  the  vast  Btrides 
of  the  human  inttillect  during  the  lust  one  hondred 
yeara.  What  magician^s  wand  could  evolve  won. 
dors  that  would  have  attracts  the  fancy  of  th« 
ancienttii\'ith  greater  interest  than  harvesting  the  golden 
grain  of  contiuonts  at  the  hum  of  s^ift-flyiug  machinery, 
urged  on  by  vast  troops  of  horees  and  a  hurrying  army  of 
men?  Tot  in  these  days,  when  space  has  been  onnihi- 
laitnl  and  wiKiks  reduced  to  hoar»,  Ihia  wunderfui  feat 
uf  garnering  grain  is  yearly  accomplished  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  farmer,  that  he 
can  "mount  upon  wings  as  eagles,  and  run  and  not  be 
weary,"  so  rapidly  can  ho  accttmulato  treasures  and  so  easily 
can  he  accomplish  results.  If  Providence  selected  any 
one  mau,  through  whom  this  millonnial  age  of  the  farmer 
has  been  brought  about,  that  man  was,  beyond  all  question, 
Cyrus  HoU  HoCormick,  the  far-famed  inventor,  through 
whom  it  has  been  made  possible  to  accomplish  harvesting 
by  machinery.     The  success  of  this  great  pioneer  tom&d 
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the  thonghta  of  a  large  class  of  men  to  a  new  channel  of 
thinking.  If  grain  oould  be  harrosted  bo  rapidly,  it 
must  be  preserved  with  equal  rapidity;  if  such  qaick 
reaping  was  possible,  the  number  of  acres  in  grain  mnsi 
be  correHpondiogly  increased;  if  the  meadows  could  be 
mowed  by  steel  blades  as  rapidly  as  horses  could  keep  them 
in  motion,  with  equal  rapidity  must  the  hay  be  preeerred 
and  stored  away  in  a  place  of  safety.  One  thought  lias  led 
to  another;  and  now  to  accomplish  these  various  objects, 
we  have  the  separator  run  by  steiun,  tlie  plowman  riding 
instead  of  walking,  and  opening  up  four  furrows  instead  of 
one;  the  light- running  hay  rake  glides  across  the  field  and 
outstrips  the  mower;  the  hay  fork,  drawn  by  horses,  car- 
ries its  burden  with  ease  from  the  ground  to  the  mow, 
turning  an  othorwLse  woury  task  into  playtime  for  tlie 
fonuor;  and  faster  than  the  Uarvcstor  reaps  Uie  lieUl,  does  the 
giain  drill  deposit  in  the  eartli  the  sowings  for  another  year. 
These  are  but  some  of  the  implementa  that  have  followed  aa 
a  necessity  the  invention  of  the  reaper  by  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick;  and  while  to  each  individual  inventor  some 
applause  is  duo,  yet  at  each  new  thought  thus  evolved,  the 
mind  promptly  reverts  to  the  great  fundamental  idea  brought 
furtli  by  tlie  great  inventor. 

Ae  Virginia  is  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  was  the  prime 
mover  of  that  great  struggle  which  established  liberty  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  this  old  dominion  gave  to  the 
world  the  man  who  lias  liberated  tJie  farmer  from  the  thral- 
dom of  inelticicnt  instromcnts  to  which  ho  had  boon  reduced 
in  all  ages,  preceding  the  one  in  which  we  are  privileged  to 
live.  On  Walnut  Grove  Farm,  Eockbridge  County,  of  that 
State,  there  lived   Robert  Hall  McCormick,   a  well-to-do 
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Conner,  vbaso  industrious  linbitB  linrl  plncod  liim  in  easy  cir- 
cmQBinnccs.  Tlio  farm  was  at  a  grout  (listunce  from  any 
wurktiliop,  and,  being  OKtensive,  thin  gentleman  had,  im  n 
matter  of  necessity,  8upplie<l  himself  with  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  shops,  and  the  means  of  mukin>^  and  repairing 
most  of  the  tools  and  farming  implements  of  tho  time. 
Being  an  inventive  genius,  he  constracted  several  ma- 
chines for  threshing  and  hemp-breaking,  and  in  1816 
devifled  a  reaping  machine,  which,  proving  to  be  a  fail- 
ure, was  condemned  and  abandoned  as  a  relic  of  disappointed 
hope.  In  later  years,  he  began  experimenting  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  added  some  improvements  to  the  mtichiue. 
Having  tcstcil  its  operation  in  a  field  of  grain  on  his  farm, 
he  became  convinced  that  tlie  principle  u|ion  which  it  was 
oonstracted  could  never  be  prncticully  successful  in  cutting 
any  promiscuous  crop  of  grain  as  it  stands  in  tho  ileld. 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  determined  to  abandon 
all  further  efforts  at  making  the  machine  a  snccess. 

Robert  MoCorraick  and  his  wife  Mary  Ann  were  of 
Btiperior  intelligence  and  strength  of  character,  and  of  such 
industry  as  to  succeed  in  life  and  furnish  their  children  a 
good  education.  To  these  there  was  born,  February  15,  ISOO, 
CyruB  Hall  McCormick,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  He 
grew  up  into  habits  of  industry,  obedience  and  strict  moral- 
tty,  being  taught  by  his  parents  that  the  fear  of  tho  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  thus  was  shaped  liis  future 
life  and  character,  and  thus  was  ho  made  capable  of  tho 
groat  tlungs  ho  afterwards  acoomplishi»d.  He  inherited  hia 
father's  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  very  early  in  life  saw 
that  agriculture  stood  in  groat  need  ^f  inventions  to  enable 
it  to  achieve  ita  highest  possibilities,     Opportonitios  for 
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ei©rcjfiing  his  talent  wero  offered  on  the  farm.  Many  a  long 
day  the  }K>y  Cyrus  spent  in  sliope  on  the  bomesteai),  tinker- 
ing Trith  plows  nnd  huiTowB,  and  making  himself  familiar 
with  the  use  of  farming  implements.  By  this  means  he 
became  expert  in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  devising  methods 
of  overcoming  mechanical  difficultios.  He  became  so  dex- 
terous in  the  use  of  tools,  thut  when  only  fifteon  yeiirs  old, 
ho  constructed  a  grain  cradle  to  be  used  by  himself  in  the 
harvest  field,  and  over  many  a  brood  acre  of  grain  on  the 
old  Virginia  farm  did  ho  swing  this  primitive  harvester  of 
his  boyhood  as  the  forei'unner  uf  the  great  one  which  waa 
to  come.  The  first  effort  of  this  brilliant  genius  iu  the 
improvement  of  agi'icultural  machinery,  after  having  made 
ahiB  on'&dle,  wns  the  cottKtruction  of  a  hill-side  plow  for 
tlirowing  aUnmate  furrowH  un  the  lower  side,  being  tlius  n 
right  or  left  hand  plow.  The  pntont  for  this  in  1831  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  letters  [mU^ut  for  r  ^olf-sharp- 
ening  horizontal  plow,  wliich  was  very  superior  to  the  first 
one  constructed.  This  superior  plow  was  simple,  strong  and 
durable,  and  did  excellent  work  on  level  and  hilly  ground. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  inventor  would  have  reaped 
largo  rewarils  from  this  pUtw,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  foot 
that  about  tliis  time  his  mind  and  efforts  were  directed  in 
the  interest  of  another  invention. 

The  abandoned  reaper  of  his  father  lay  near  the  work* 
shop  frequented  by  Cyi-us.  The  problem  of  cutting  grain 
by  machinery  absorbed  his  thought  day  and  night  in  that 
quiet  old  home.  Though  the  father  discouraged  the  efforts 
of  the  boy,  regarding  them  only  as  a  waste  uf  time,  the 
youth  was  not  set  bock,  but,  seemingly  inspired  by  the 
old  machine  of  his  father,  he  continued  his  efforts  till  thoy 
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resulted  in  victory.  He  soon  became  convinced  tbnt  grain 
standing  in  a  field  must  bo  acted  on  in  a  maaa,  and  thiit  the 
catting  mnst  be  done  hy  an  ed^ed  instrament,  ka\'ing  a 
rapid  reoiprucaling  motion  to  make  it  effective  ns  it  advnncett 
As  these  ideas  matured  in  his  mind,  he  began,  in  a  cnido 
way  at  fii'st,  to  ontline  the  salient  piints  of  a  groat  invention: 
the  sickle  to  cnt,  the  platform  to  receive  tlie  fidling  grain 
when  cut,  and  the  reel  to  bring  the  standing  grain  within 
the  action  of  tlie  cutting  edge.  To  effect  these  combinations 
taxe<l  his  inventive  ingeuuity  to  tlie  utmost,  but  through  his 
inherent  traits  of  pjiticnco  and  i>crseverance,  he  conquered 
every  oUstnole  and  oaiae  out  triniuphnnts  On  the  Walnut 
Grove  farm  to-<lay  stands  his  father's  warkshoji,  wherein, 
with  his  own  hauils.  Cyrua  made  niuX  ftishionod  every  piece 
of  the  machine,  both  wood  and  iron,  which  has  made  his 
name  a  household  wortl  tliroughout  the  farming  world.  The 
inventor  was  but  twenty-two  years  old  when  his  reaper  was 
completed;  it  was  in  1S31,  the  year  in  which  his  father 
had  abandoned  a  similar  ondert^kiug.  The  first  trial  of  the 
macliine  was  on  the  farm  of  John  Steele,  a  neighbor  who 
had  a  piece  of  six  acres  of  oats.  The  machine  harvested 
this  grain  and  proved  a  success,  Ut  the  astouishruont  of 
all  who  witnessed  its  trial.  Tlie  year  following  this  trial, 
the  reajjer  cut  fifty  acres  of  wheat  For  several  years, 
while  experimenting  with  it,  he  deemetl  it  best  to  post> 
pone  preparing  machinery  for  the  market  It  is  evident 
tliat  the  inventor  himself  <Ud  not  at  first  grasp  the  full 
value  of  his  in^eutiou,  for,  an  opportunity  to  embarlc  in 
the  iron-smelting  business  being  presented,  he  engaged  in 
it,  l>obeving  that  it  would  furnish  a  broader  field  for  the  oxer- 
oise  of  his  ambitiuUj  and  secure  him  larger  profits  than  any 
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oUier  bnsiness  iii  which  he  oonld  engage  Having  thus 
concluded,  the  reaper  waa  tor  a  time  overlookoil.  It  is  per- 
hape  fortunuto  for  the  world  that  the  panic  of  1837  occurroti, 
though  it  brought  ruin  to  every  aoction  uf  the  IiiniL  In  the 
midst  of  this  panic  Mr.  McCormiL-k's  partner  mor^aged  his 
own  private  property  to  his  family  friends,  and  left  the 
smelting  interests  and  Mr.  McCormick  to  do  the  best  they 
ooulil  Tliirt  misfortune  was  shared  by  hi?  fatlierV  whole 
family,  who  united  in  thoir  efforts,  and,  by  nsitural  iufbiatry^ 
good  management,  and  unflinclung  fiilelity,  at  length  extri- 
cated themstdvos,  thoiigli  at  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Cyrus  of  everytliing  but  honor  and  intogrity.  This  calamity 
was  but  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  though  moomiug  a 
disaster,  life  was  really  issuing  outof  death.  Keverses  qaiclc- 
ened  his  energies,  and.  without  discouragement,  he  turned  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  reaping  macliino,  with  the  full 
determination  of  succeeding  in  the  enterprise. 

The  business  being  entirely  new,  and  the  public  uoi 
acquainted  with  it,  few  machines  could  be  sold  in  the  first 
years  of  Ids  undortaking.  Farming  Iming  limited  in  extent 
to  a  few  Eastern  States,  and  hU  plans  uf  operation  being  in 
their  iucipioncy,  his  earliest  effoiis  at  manufacturing  wore 
to  make  a  few  machines  by  hand  on  the  farm,  and  sell  them 
OS  best  be  could.  Tn  tliis  way  he  worketi  along  for  a  few 
years  xmder  the  protection  of  his  tirst  patent,  which  waa 
issued  to  him  in  183-L 

Being  most  observant,  and  noticing  the  western  march 
of  empire,  ho  soon  began  to  realize  that  tlio  ynung  West 
was  the  field  where  ho  could  hope  to  aeoompliuh  results 
commensurate  with  his  energy  and  determination.  Accord- 
ijigly,  iu  1S45,  he  removed  to  Cinciuuatif  for  the  purposo  of 
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OBtablishing  hlmBelf  there,  and  during  that  joor  he  obtained 
a  second  patent  for  several  valuable  improTementfi.  By  the 
time  he  had  advanced  thus  for  in  his  efforts,  it  began  to  bo 
well  known  that  a  machine  had  been  invented  to  cut  grain 
by  horse-power.  Several  hundred  machines  hatl  been  built 
at  Cincinnati,  and  sold  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illiuuia,  at 
points  that  were  accessible  by  river  navigation.  A  few 
of  those  machines  made  in  1S45  were  sent  into  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  Tcunessee.  The  use  of  the  reaper  into  more 
northern  seetions  was  introduced  through  an  arrangement 
the  following  year,  whereby  a  firm  in  Brockpoi*t,  New  York, 
built  the  machine  on  a  royaliy. 

Additional  patents  for  valuable  improvements  were  pro- 
cured by  Mr.  McCormick  in  1847,  and  in  subsequent 
years.  Year  by  year  he  kept  up  the  work  of  experi- 
menting and  improving,  a  task  he  continued  during  his 
entire  life,  for  he  never  seemed  satisfied  with  present  attfun. 
meats,  but  was  ever  pressing  onward  for  something  higher 
and  better. 

While  this  initial  work  of  introducing  the  reaping  machine 
waa  going  on  at  Cincinnati,  the  vast  plains  of  the  West  were 
one  unbroken  wilderness;  but  thither  the  tide  of  emigration 
was  touding,  and  it  was  not  long  till  Mr.  McCfjrmick  realized 
that  Chicago  was  destined  to  be  the  meti'opolis  of  the  great 
West,  and  Uiither,  in  1847,  he  removed,  and  in  tliis  great 
commercial  center  took  up  his  i>ermanent  abode.  On  his 
arrival  he  speedily  perfected  arrajigcments  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  works  and  to  manufacture  seven  hundred 
machines  in  184S,  and  so  successful  was  the  new  business 
that  the  next  ycjir  the  manufacture  was  increased  to  fifteen 
hundred  machines. 
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It  required  more  nerve  and  brain  and  superior  judg- 
ment and  gnod  bnsineset  tact,  to  build  up  such  an  enterx)rise  in 
those  early  days  than  to  carry  on  the  same  at  the  present 
time,  though  the  amount  of  buBiness  done  now  may  be 
greater  than  that  accomplished  then  by  thirty-£old.  Thia 
is  true  of  but^ineBs  in  many  a  channel,  but  it  htiA  an  especial 
sigiuBcnnco  when  applied  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  McCor- 
niick;  for  not  a  mile  of  the  present  su[)erb  railway  system  of 
the  West  was  then  in  existence,  and  Uie  slow-going  canal 
boat  was  the  only  means  of  transporting  machines  from  Chi- 
cago bo  the  interior  rivor  towns,  from  wliich  phicOB  the 
farmer  had  to  wagon  them  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles 
to  his  home- 

The  success  of  the  invontion  having  become  an  assured 
fact,  Mr.  McCormick  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad^  bring- 
ing his  invention  to  the  notice  of  European  ngriculturists. 
He  attended  the  first  worhVs  fair  in  London  in  1851.  His 
reQi)Gr  was  ou  exhibition  iu  the  American  defMLrtment.  and 
during  the  early  days  of  tlie  exposition  it  was  the  subject  of 
much  ridicule.  The  London  Times  nllndod  to  it  as  8om»- 
thing  like  a  "eross  Iwtween  an  Astloy  chariot,  a  wheelbar- 
row and  a  flying  machine/'  A  few  weeks  Inter,  however, 
this  despised  Yankee  invention  was  pat  at  work  in  the 
English  grain  fields,  and  the  tendency  of  thought  mis  changed ; 
ridicale  was  turned  into  admiration  and  widespread  enthn* 
siasm.  After  prolonged  testA,  when  tlie  groat  council  medal 
was  awarded  ita  inventor  on  the  ground  of  the  "originality 
and  value  of  liis  American  readier/*  tlie  same  journal  made 
haste  tu  correct  its  errors,  and  frankly  admitted  that  the 
reajjor  was  equal  iu  value  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  exhibition. 
The  public  preaa  of  two  oontixients  now  sounded  the  praises 
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of  Mr.  McConuick,  who  liad  inveutetl  a  inacliine  wbioli  has 
done  03  much  tor  beiteriug  the  coudition  of  maukiud  as  tho 
telegraph,  tlio  locomotive  or  the  printing-press. 

The  London  Journal  of  Commerce,  Aug.  29.  1851,  said; 
"Ainong  all  the  agricultural  implomonte  exhibited  iu  the 
"great  exliibittou,  and  their  number  and  voriBty  are  very 
"great,  the  great  medal  has  been  awarded  to  one,  and  that  of 
"  American  invention ;  it  is  Mr,  McCormick's  Virginia  Reaper. 
"At  an  early  period  after  tlie  opening  of  the  exhibition,  it 
"  was  made  an  OKptwial  Huliject  of  nneers  in  the  news^m])erSf  as 
"  one  of  the  awkward  and  outlandish  trafs  from  tlie  United 
*'  States.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  different  farms, 
**and  now  attracts  perhaps  more  nttcntion  than  any  other 
"object  in  tlic  exhibition.  Tho  Koliinoor  is  voted  below  con- 
"  tempt  by  the  side  of  the  Virginia  Roai>or.  Ton  duubtlesd 
"have  seen  the  hearty  comraenLlalion  of  it  in  the  Times. 
"  S<jme  English  gentlemen  of  great  mark  have  expressed  to 
"  me  the  opinion  timt  it  is  tlio  roost  valuable  and  important 
"contribution  made  to  Kugluud  by  the  exhibition." 

At  8ubsc<pient  iuteniational  exhibitions,  he  was 
equally  triumphant  iu  securing  the  highest  prizes.  At  the 
Paris  ExjKtsition  iu  1855,  he  was  awarded  the  grand  gold 
medal;  Bevon  years  later,  the  Fair  at  tx»ndon  bestowed  upon 
him  the  grand  prize  gold  me<la1 ;  tlio  same  year,  at  a 
field  trial  iu  Loucsslure,  England,  he  received  the  silver 
tnedal,  the  highest  prize  awai'ded;  in  1SG3,  he  received  the 
grand  gold  medal  given  at  Hamburgh  and  the  two  grand 
gold  medals  given  at  Vienna;  he  was  made  the  recipient  at 
Paris,  in  1S67,  of  the  grand  prize,  the  highest  honor  of  Ihnt 
great  exjxisition,  together  with  the  decoration  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor;  he  recei\'ed  two  bronze  medals,  the 
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highest  prize  givon  nt  Plxiladelpliia  in  1876,  when  the 
cations  of  the  world  assembled  in  representatian,  to  witness 
tho  celebration  of  our  hnndredth  annivorenrj ;  at  tho  expo- 
sition in  Paris,  which  followed  in  1878,  he  received  the  only 
grand  prize  giTen  for  harvesting  machines,  together  with 
the  decoration  of  tho  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  witli 
the  election  by  the  French  Institute  as  a  member  of  tho 
Acudemy  of  Science  in  the  department  uf  Bund  Economy, 
'*a8  ha\'ing  done  more  for  the  caoso  of  agriculture  than  any 
other  living  man;"tlie  same  year  he  obtained  the  grand  gold 
medal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Socie^  of  Englaud^  in  a 
competitive  trial  of  self  wire-binding  harvesting  machines. 
In  1879  the  MoCormick  machines  wore  awardoti  tho  highest 
prize  at  tho  Internationa]  Exhibition  nt  Sidney,  and  in  1880 
the  highest  award — a  gold  medal — for  every  variety  of  har- 
vesting machinery  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Melbourne,  Aua- 
tralia;  in  August  of  the  succeeding  year,  the  McGormick 
Twine  Binder  received  from  tlie  Itoyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Englantl,  tho  gold  medal  for  the  most  perfect  twine  binder, 
after  c-umpotitiou  at  Derby,  England,  with  oil  tho  prominent 
machines  from  Great  Britain  and  America.  At  Chri8t*a 
Chorch,  New  Zealand,  1882,  Qrozetto,  Italy,  and  Louisville, 
1883  and  1884,  he  was  equally  triumphant  in  obtaining  the 
highest  prize.  We  suppose  Mr.  McGormick  has  been  tho 
recipient  of  more  honors  from  the  hands  of  his  fellow-men 
of  all  ranks  and  stations — from  tho  hired  laborer  in  the  har- 
vest field  to  the  emperor  on  his  throne— tlian  any  other 
inventor  of  his  day;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  unassuming  of  men  while  rounding  out  tho  measure  of 
his  life  at  the  head  of  the  great  business  bearing  his  name, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  happy  family,  in  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy. 
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In  1858,  Mr.  McCormicb  married  a  dangbter  of  Melzar 
Fowler,  aud  uiece  of  Jadge  E.  G.  Merrick,  of  Detroit,  a 
beaatiful,  accomplished  and  refined  Imiy,  wLobo  gentleness, 
charity  and  good  deeds  Imve  Klied  lust^^r  on  the  position  she 
occupies.  This  happy  union  was  blessed  with  a  family  of 
tliree  daaght4!rs  aud  four  sona  Two  of  the  children  died  in 
infancy.  His  eldest  son,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Jr.,  has, 
since  his  father's  death,  been  elected  President  of  the 
McCormiok  Harvesting  Machine  Ca 

Mr.  McCormick  was  a  Presbj^rian,  and  his  Christianity 
took  a  practical  turn  during  his  life.  His  desire  for  doing 
good  was  gratified  by  deeds  of  wisdom,  judgment  and  gen- 
erosity. He  donated  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  have 
the  Prosbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 
locnt^^d  at  Chicago,  and  during  all  the  struggles  of  this 
institution  in  after  years,  he  continued  to  supply  its  empty 
treasury  with  funds  as  its  necessities  demanded,  until  the 
original  donation  was  increased  nearly  fourfold.  He  donated 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sities ;  endowed  a  professorship  in  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary witli  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and,  throngh  his 
timely  assistance,  imparted  new  life  and  energy  to  many 
a  etruggliog  church  aud  college.  In  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion,  he  erected  many  of  its  most  costly  and  ornate  business 
blocks,  and  when  the  great  fire  of  1S71  laid  all  in  ashes,  he 
was  among  the  first  to  spring  forward  with  plans  aud  means 
for  rebuilding  on  a  still  grander  scale.  No  impediment  was 
too  great,  no  combination  of  difficulties  too  intricate,  and  no 
opposition  too  strong  for  him  to  overcome.  This  trait  was 
peculiarly  oxemplifie<l  in  1871,  when  his  great  reaper  works, 
with  every  vestige  of  machinery  and  patterns,  were  destroyed. 
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Being  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
retire  from  active  business,  be  tlien  being  in  possession  of  a 
large  fortune,  but  the  fiied  purpose  of  the  man  was  exem- 
plified in  the  reply:  **  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  a  man 
to  die  thau  in  the  harness;"  and  so  he  rebuilt  the  reaper  works 
on  a  grander  scale  than  ever.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
rheumatic  affections  interfered  witli  liis  much  loved  exercise 
on  hurseback,  and  enforced  sedoutary  habits  began  to  toll  on 
his  general  health.  After  a  brief  illness,  he  died  nt  his 
homo  May  13,  1884,  having  completed  the  Beven^-fiftU 
year  of  his  life.  Up  to  his  death,  though  a  confirmed 
invalid,  his  mental  powers  continue<l  vigorooa,  and  the 
energy,  foresight  aud  comprehensive  grasp  with  which  ha 
disposed  of  all  the  knotty  business  pn>blems  incident  to 
snch  an  extended  business  as  he  presided  over,  were  remarka- 
ble for  one  in  his  physical  condition. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Htdl  McCormick.  Amorica  lost 
a  grandly  representative  citizen,  and  the  world  one  uf  its 
greatest  beueFuctors.  Uuprctcnding  man  as  he  was,  he  had 
been  the  guest  of  kings  and  emperors.  He  lived  a  life  of 
thn  highest  order  uf  nubility,  himself  a  king  witliuut  a  crown. 
His  "were  the  victories  of  peace.  To  his  fertile  brain  the 
world  stands  indebted  for  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  lalwr- 
saving  machines  j  to  his  industry,  generosity  and  enterprise, 
Uie  city  of  Chicago,  and  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
ho  bclongcti,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  money  is  power- 
less to  liquiihite.  Mr.  McCormick  was  in  every  respect  a 
typical  American.  He  was  idso  a  natural  inventor,  and, 
unlike  most  inventors,  he  was  a  good  business  man,  possoaaing 
a  spirit  of  restless  energy  and  enterprise  that  faced  every 
obstacle  and  yielded  to  no  ontagouisoh 
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TTiH  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  whose  victories  havo  been 
won  in  the  snccessf ul  effort  to  lesson  toil  and  bless  mankind. 
The  works  of  such  a  man,  founded  on  industry,  determina- 
tion, honesty,  and  Ohristian  faith,  shall  live  through  all 
time,  and  are  his  best  monument^  and  through  them^  "  he, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  this  time  500,(>0C 
McCormick  machines  in  existence,  capable  of  harvesting 
annually  150,000,000  acres  of  grain  and  grass,  an  area 
almost  equal  to  the  entii-e  sui'face  of  the  great  States  of 
New  York,  Pouusylvauia,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  requiring  an 
army  of  500,000  men  and  1,000,000  horses,  and  furnishing 
employment  for  tens  of  thousands  engaged  in  handling  and 
transporting  the  vast  grain  crops  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  those  wonderful  achievements  of  the  MoOor- 
mick  reaping  machines,  how  prophetic  now  seems  the  utter- 
ance of  an  eminent  American  Statesman  regarding  it  some 
years  ago.  In  ISoO  the  lute  Hon.  Keverdy  Johnson,  in  an 
argument  before  the  Commissioner  of  patents,  said  that 
'*  the  McCormick  reaper  hatl  already  contributed  an  annual 
inoomo  to  the  whole  country  of  over  fifty-five  million  dollars 
at  least,  which  must  increase  thniugh  all  time." 

This  prophecy  has  been  more  than  realized,  and  tindimbt- 
edly  this  avant-courier  of  civilization  will  continue  its  march 
onward,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  as  it  has  in  the  post^ 
until  every  available  aero  of  this  great  continent  shall  bo 
roclaimcHi,  and  made  to  bloom  as  the  garden  of  tlie  Lord. 


IV. 


EDITORS. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JAMES   GORDON   BENNETT. 

'aMES  GORDON  BENNETT  was  born  at  New 
Mill,  Keith,  in  BanfiTsbirc,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  about  the  year  1800.  His 
relati ves  were  Roman  Oathol ics,  and  he  wa^ 
brought  up  in  a  Catholic  family  of  French  origin. 
In  hits  fourteenth  year,  having  passed  through  the  primary 
i»choolH  of  hta  native  placcj  be  enti^red  the  Roman  Oitholic 
Sominary  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  studying  for  the 
priesthood  of  that  Church.  During  the  two  or  three  years 
which  lie  passed  here  he  waa  a  close  student,  and  acquired  th« 
basis  of  an  excellent  education. 

In  1817  he  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  autobiography,  which  had  been  recently  published 
tn  Scotland.  The  perusal  of  this  little  book  changed  the  course 
of  his  whole  life.  It  induced  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
the  priesthood,  and  to  try  las  fortune  in  the  Now  World,  in 
which  the  great  philosopher  had  succeeOed  eo  well  before  him. 
A  little  mor«  than  a  year  later  he  Icfl  Glasgow,  and  in  May, 
1819,  being  now  about  twenty  years  oldj  landed  at  Halifiuc, 
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Nova  Scotia.  He  had  less  than  twenty-five  dollnrs  in  his  purse, 
knew  no  vocation  save  that  of  a  book-keeper,  and  had  not  a 
friend  on  this  side  of  tlie  ocean. 

He  seenrcd  a  few  pupils  in  Halifax,  and  gave  lessons  in 
book-keeping,  but  his  profits  were  so  small  ihnt  he  determinetl 
to  reach  the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  Aooordingly  he 
made  his  way  along  the  coast  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  ho 
took  passage  for  Boston  in  a  small  schooner.  He  found  great 
difficnity  in  procuring  employment,  for  Boston  then,  as  now, 
ofleretl  but  few  inducements  to  new-comers,  lie  partetl  with 
his  last  penny,  and  was  reduced  to  the  most  pressing  want. 
For  two  whole  days  ho  went  without  food,  and  u  thini  day 
would  doubtless  have  been  added  to  his  fast  had  he  not  bren 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  shilling  on  the  Common,  with  which 
he  i)rocured  the  means  of  relieving  his  hunger.  He  now  ol>- 
tainetl  a  salesman's  place  in  the  bookstore  of  McHsrs.  Wells  & 
Lilly,  who,  upon  discovering  his  fitness  ibr  the  place,  trans- 
ferred him  to  their  prititiug-otlice  as  proof-reader;  but  his  em- 
ployers failed  about  two  years  after  his  connection  with  them 
Ik^u,  and  he  was  agtiiu  thrown  out  of  employment. 

From  Boston  he  went,  in  1822,  to  New  York,  where  he  ol»- 
talned  a  situation  on  a  uews|Hiper.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
metropolis  he  was  offered,  by  Mr.  Wellington,  the  proprietor  of 
the  "Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier,"  the  position  itf  tnmslator  from 
the  Spanish,  and  general  assistant.  He  nr'criitcd  the  offer,  and 
at  once  rci)aii*cd  to  Charleston.  He  remaine<1  there  only  a  few 
months,  however,  and  then  returned  to  New  York. 

He  now  proposed  to  open  a  "  Permanent  Commercial  School," 
at  148  Fulton  Street,  and  advortiswl  to  teach  the  usual  branches 
"in  the  inductive  method."  His  advertisement  set  forth  that 
his  pupils  would  be  taught  "reading,  elocution,  penmanship, 
and  arithoietic;   algebra,  astronomy,  history,  and  geography; 
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moral  philosophy,  commercial  law,  and  political  economy; 
English  grammar  and  composition,  and,  also,  if  rwiuired,  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  by  natives  of  those  countries." 
This  elaborate  scheme  was  never  put  into  cxeciition,  as  Mr. 
Bennett  did  not  receive  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  to 
warrant  liim  in  opening  the  sohoul.  He  next  attempts!  a 
course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  at  the  old  Dutch  Church 
in  Ann  Street,  but  this  enterprise  was  also  a  pecuniar)*  failure. 
In  1 825  he  purchaswl  the  "  Ncav  York  Courier,"  a  Sunday  pajfcr, 
but  did  not  suceeetl  \vith  it.  He  continued  to  WTite  for  the 
press,  priuciimliy  for  one  or  two  pajwrN,  selling  his  articlcM 
where  he  could,  and  in  1820  Ibrmcd  a  regular  connection  wilh 
the  "National  Advocate,"  a  Democratic  journal.  To  his  dulii-s 
in  this  position  he  a]iptied  himself  with  an  energy  and  industry 
never  surpasseil,  and  rarely  equaled,  in  his  profession.  He  took 
an  active  purl  in  polilici!,  and  wnile  regularly  and  constuutly 
for  hie  |M\j>er,  aofpiiring  considerable  reputation  by  his  articles 
against  the  tariff  aud  on  banks  and  banking.  He  now  em- 
barked in  journalism  as  the  business  of  his  life,  and  with  the 
determination  to  suceeed.  In  order  to  win  success,  lie  knew 
he  must  first  learn  to  master  hiuiself.  He  neither  smokoil, 
drank,  nor  gambled.  He  indulged  in  no  species  of  dissipation, 
but  was  tcm|)erate  and  prudent  in  all  things.  A  few  years 
later  he  said  of  himself,  "I  eat  and  drink  to  live,  not  live  to 
eat  and  drink.  Social  glasses  of  wine  are  my  aversion;  public 
dinners  are  my  abomination ;  all  species  of  gormandising  my 
utter  scorn  and  contempt.  AVhcn  I  am  hungry,  I  eat;  when 
thirsty,  drink.  Wine  or  viands  taken  for  siwiety,  or  to  stimu- 
late oonvcrsation,  tend  only  to  dissipation,  iodolenoc,  poverty, 
contempt,  and  death." 

In  1827  llie  "  National  Advocate"  changed  hands,  and,  under 
its  new  proprietors,  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  for  I^tww- 
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deut.  Mr,  Bennett,  being  a  supporter  of  Martin  Van  Burcn, 
then  a  United  States  Senator,  resigned  his  position  on  the  {Kkper, 
and  soon  uftiT,  in  ixmnection  witli  the  late  if.  Jf.  Noali,  estab- 
lished "  The  Enquirer/'  which  warmly  espoused  tlw  cause  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1828,  "  About 
this  time  he  became  a  recognized  meiubcr  of  the  Tammany 
Society. 

In  the  spring  of  1828  be  went  to  Washington,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  time  as  the  correspondent  of  "  The  Enquirer." 
In  looking  through  the  library  of  Congress  one  day,  be  found 
an  edition  of  Horaoe  Waljwle's  letters,  which  be  read  with  n 
keen  relish.  These  suggested  the  idea  of  a  series  of  similar 
letters  Uj  his  own  paper^  and  be  at  once  put  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution. His  letters  were  written  and  published.  They  were 
"spicy,"  pleasant  in  style,  full  of  gassip  about  the  distingnlslicd 
personages  who  thronged  th^  capital  every  winter,  and,  witbal, 
free  from  any  offensive  personality.  They  were  read  with 
eagerness,  and  widely  copied  by  the  press  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Yet  he  was  jxwrly  jiaid  for  tbem,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
had  made  a  "  real  hit "  was  forced  to  labor  bard  for  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. He  did  all  kinils  of  literary  work.  He  wrote  edito- 
rials, letters,  sketches,  [wetry,  stories,  police  reports,  In  short, 
every  thing  that  a  newspaper  had  use  for,  and  yet  bts  earnings 
were  Imrely  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  him  a  decent  support. 

In  1829,  the  "Courier  and  Enquirer"  were  united  under  one 
management,  and  Mr.  Bennett  was  mode  assistant  etiitor,  Mrit^ 
James  Watson  Webb  as  his  chief.  In  the  autumn  of  tliat 
year  he  became  associate  ctlitor.  Says  Mr.  James  Partou  (by 
no  means  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Bennett) : 

"  During  the  great  days  of  the  '  Oinricr  and  Enquirer,*  from 
1829  to  1832,  when  it  was  incomparably  the  best  newspaper 
on  the  continent,  James  Gordon  Bennett  was  ita  most  efficient 
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hand.  It  lost  him  in  1832,  when  the  pajici*  abaudoned  General 
Jactuon  antl  tuok  up  Nicholas  BtiMle,  and  in  losing  htm  lost 
its  chance  of  retaining  the  supremacy  among  American  news- 
papera  to  tbifl  day.  We  can  truly  say  tliat  at  tliat  time  jour- 
nidism,  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  for  it&olf,  had  no  existence  in 
the  United  States.  Xewspajwrs  were  mere  apjxiudagcs  of 
party,  and  the  darling  objwt  of  each  journal  was  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  organ  of  the  party  it  supported.  As  to  the  public, 
the  great  public,  hui'gry  for  interesting  news,  no  one  thought 
of  it.  Forty  years  ngo,  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  a  copy  of  a 
newspa|>er  cuuld  not  be  bought  for  money.  If  any  one  wisliecl 
to  see  a  news|>uper,  he  had  either  tu  go  to  the  office  and  sub- 
scribe, or  rcjiair  to  a  bar-room  and  buy  a  glass  of  something 
to  drink,  or  bribe  a  carrier  to  rob  one  of  bis  customers.  The 
circulation  of  the  'Courier  and  Knqnirer*  was  considered  some- 
thing marvelous  when  it  priuted  thirty-five  hnuJred  copies  a 
day,  and  its  business  was  llmught  immense  when  its  daily  ad- 
vertising averaged  fifty-five  dollars.  It  is  not  very  unusual 
for  a  newspaper  now  to  receive  for  advertising,  in  one  day,  six 
huiidnHl  times  that  sum.  Benmfll,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  a 
chance  been  given  to  !nm,  would  iiuvc  maJe  the  'Courier  and 
Empiiror'  powerful  enough  to  cost  off  all  |mrty  tics,  and  this  he 
would  bave  done  merely  by  improving  it  as  a  vehicle  of  news. 
But  he*  WU.4  kept  down  u|K)1i  oue  of  tlio^ie  rtdicnlouK,  tantalia^ 
ing,  corrupting  salaries,  which  are  a  little  more  than  a  single 
man  newls,  but  not  enough  for  hini  to  marrj'  upou.  This  sal- 
ary was  incn*a,Hed  by  the  proprietors  giving  him  a  small  share 
in  the  smalt  proliU  of  the  printingK>f!ice;  so  that,  aller  fourteen 
years  of  hani  labor  and  Scoti'h  cennomy,  he  found  himself,  an 
leaving  the  givat  pai>er,  a  capitalist  to  the  extent  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  chief  editor  of  the  imjier  whicli  he  now 
abandoned  sometimes  lost  a:s  much  in  u  single  evening  at  IUq 
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card-table.  It  probably  Dcver  occurred  to  him  that  ihts  poor, 
ill-fa vorrd  Sr-otchoiau  was  destined  to  destroy  his  paper  and  all 
the  class  of  papers  to  whidi  it  belonged.  Any  one  wlio  eiam- 
incs  a  file  of  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer'  of  that  time,  and 
kno^ra  its  interior  circura stances,  vrill  see  plainly  enough  that 
the  posseaaiou  of  this  man  was  the  vital  element  in  its  proe- 
perity.  He  aloue  knew  the  rudiments  of  his  trade.  He  alone 
had  the  phyHical  stamina,  the  indefatigable  industry^  the 
sleepless  vigilance,  the  dexterity,  tact,  and  audacity  needful 
for  keeping  up  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  face  of  keen  oom- 
petition," 

Mr.  Bennett  left  the  "Courier  and  Enquirer"  in  1832,  the 
cause  of  his  action  being  the  desertion  of  General  Jackson 
by  that  journal.  He  at  onoe  started  a  cheap  partisan  paper, 
called  "The  Globe,"  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren.  It  failed  to  receive  the  supjtort  of  the  Democratic 
party,  however,  and  went  down  ailer  a  prccurious  exiatcooe  of 
thirty  days. 

Undismayed  by  this  failure,  Mr,  Bennett  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  invested  the  n^niainder  of  his  capital  in  a  daily 
Democratic  journal,  called  "  The  Pennsylvanian,"  of  which  he 
was  the  princtijal  editor,  laboring  hanl  to  win  for  it  the  assist- 
ance and  support  of  the  party.  He  liad  rendered  good  and 
admitted  service  to  the  Democracy,  but  was  to  experience  tlie 
ingratitude  fur  which  jwlitiral  orgaulzatious  are  proverbial. 
He  applied  to  Martin  Van  Buren  and  other  prominent  leaders 
of  the  party  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  loan  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  two  years,  which  sum  would  have  ennhlod  him 
to  establish  his  pa|)er  on  a  paying  basis,  but  the  politicians 
turned  deaf  ears  to  his  appeals,  and  his  paper  failed,  after  a 
brief  and  desperate  stniggle. 

He  came  back  to  New  York  about  the  bcgiuniug  of  1835,  a 
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little  mm  trom  Uis  liuhucoosmAiI  liutUu  witli  fiito,  but  far  from 
being  disiuaycd  or  cast  dr>\vn.  Uih  fhihircs  to  estu))Ii»li  pnrty 
organs  bail  coDvIoct'd  him  that  success  in  jouriuilism  docs  not 
depenil  upon  poliiioiil  iuvnr,  und  I)l>  dt'.tiTtiiinnd  to  nmkc  onu 
more  effort  to  build  up  a  piijH.'^r  ol'  hU  own,  aud  this  tiuic  onu 
which  should  aim  to  please  no  party  but  the  public.  Tliat 
there  was  need  of  an  indcjMjndent  journal  of  this  kind  he  felt 
sure,  and  he  knew  the  people  of  the  country  well  enough  to  be 
oonHdent  that  if  such  a  journal  could  be  properly  pliiccil  bcfiire 
them,  it  would  succccil.  The  problem  with  him  was  how  to 
get  it  properly  hrfore  tbciu.  He  had  little  or  no  money,  and 
it  required  nmsidoruble  eupitul  to  carry  tliix)ugh  the  most  iufeig- 
DificanC  e6brt  of  the  kind.  He  mode  several  efforts  to  inspire 
other  persons  with  his  confidence  before  he  succoc<lcd.  One  of 
tlieac  efforts  Mr.  Parton  tlius  describes,  iu  hid  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley:  *' An  incident  Hjnucrtcd  with  thejohofBee  of  GreeU'y 
&  Co.  ivS  perhaps  worth  mentioning  here.  One  James  Cordon 
Bennett,  a  person  tlien  well  knowu  us  u  smart  writer  for  the 
press,  came  to  Horace  Greeley,  and,  exbibitiug  a  fifty-dollar 
bill  and  some  other  notes  uf  smaller  dcnomiuutious  as  his  cosh 
capital,  wnntiil  him  to  join  in  ^ftting  up  a  new  <laily  pa|M?r, 
'The  New  Yurk  Herald.'  Our  hero  declined  the  offer,  but 
reoomnK'nde<l  James  Gordon  Xo  apply  to  another  printer, 
naming  one,  who  he  thought  would  like  to  share  iu  such  an 
enterprise.  Tu  him  the  editor  of  *Tlie  Herald'  did  apply. 
and  with  success." 

The  parties  to  whom  Mr.  Greeley  referred  Mr.  Bennett  were 
two  young  printers,  whom  he  {persuaded,  after  much  pains- 
taking, Ui  print  his  [»a|)or  and  share  with  hitu  its  success  or 
fUilare.  He  had  alwnt  enough  cash  in  hand  to  soMain  the 
paper  for  ten  days,  after  which  it  must  make  its  own  way.    He 

proposed  to  make  it  cheap— to  sell  it  at  one  penny  per  oop) 
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and  to  make  it  meet  tlie  current  wants  oF  the  day.  The  "Sun/' 
a  penny  pnpcr,  wiia  already  in  existence,  and  was  paying  well, 
and  this  cooauraged  Mr.  Bennett  to  hope  for  success  in  his  own 
Oterprise. 

He  ri-nted  a  cellar  in  Wall  Street,  in  which  he  cstabliuhed 
its  ofHcc,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1835,  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  "  The  Morning  Herald."  His  cellar  was  bare  and  pov- 
erty-stricken in  appearance.  It  contained  nothing  but  a  dusk 
made  of  boards  laid  u[h>u  flour  barrels.  Ou  one  cud  of  tliis 
desk  lay  a  pile  of  "  HeralcU"  ready  for  purchasers,  and  at  th* 
other  sat  the  proprictur  writing  his  articles  for  his  jounml  and 
managing  his  business.  Says  Mr.  William  Gowans,  the  farmuis 
Nassau-Street  bookseller:  "I  remember  to  have  eutered  the 
subterranean  ofHoc  of  its  eilitor  enrly  in  its  career,  aii<l  pur- 
chased a  single  cojiy  of  the  ]iaiter,  for  which  I  |>atd  the  sum  of 
one  cent  Unitc<l  States  currency.  On  this  occasion  the  pro- 
prietor, editor,  and  vendor  was  seatc<l  at  his  <lesk,  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing,  and  a]>]>eared  bo  pay  Htlle  or  no  atteutiou  to 
nic  as  I  enteretl.  On  making  known  my  objrat  in  ooming  in, 
he  requested  nic  to  put  my  money  down  on  the  counter  and 
help  myself  to  a  paper,  all  this  time  he  continuing  his  writing 
operations.  The  office  was  a  single  oblong  underground  r«Ktm  ; 
ita  furniture  consisted  of  a  counter,  which  also  served  as  a  di-sk, 
constructed  from  two  flour  barrels,  perha|»s  empty,  standing 
apart  from  each  other  about  four  feet,  with  a  single  phtnk 
covering  Iwth ;  a  chair,  place<l  in  the  center,  upon  whicli  sat 
the  editor  busy  at  his  vocation,  with  an  uikstaud  by  his  right 
hand;  on  the  eud  nearest  tlie  door  were  placed  the  pa{)ers 
for  sale." 

Standing  on  Broadway  now,  and  looking  at  the  marble 
palace  from  which  U»c  greatest  and  wealthiest  ncwsjiaper  in  the 
Union  sends  forth  it«  huge  editions,  one  finds  it  hard  to  real- 
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ize  thai  jiist  fifty-three  years  ago  lliis  great  journal  waa  bom 
in  a  cellar,  an  obscure  little  peuuy  sheet,  with  n  poor  nian  for 
ita  proj)rictor.  Yel  such  was  the  beginning  of  **The  New  York 
neralil." 

The  prospect  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contemplate,  but  Mr. 
Bennett  did  not  shrink  from  it.  He  knew  that  it  waa  in  him 
to  euooeed,  and  he  meant  to  do  it,  no  matter  through  what 
trials  or  vicissitudes  his  path  to  fortune  lay.  Those  who  heard 
hifi  expressions  of  coiitidence  shook  their  heads  sagely,  and  said 
the  young  man's  fiir-castlos  would  soon  iade  away  before  the 
blighting  breath  of  exi)erienoe.  Indeed,  it  did  seem  a  hopcIcM 
struggle,  the  efibrt  of  this  one  poor  man  to  raise  his  little 
penny  sheet  from  its  collar  to  the  position  of  "a  power  in  the 
land."  He  was  almost  unknown.  He  could  bring  no  support 
or  |Kitronagc  to  his  journal  by  the  luflueuce  of  his  name,  or  by 
his  large  acquaintance.  The  old  newspaper  system,  with  its 
clogs  and  dead-weights,  wna  still  in  force,  and  as  for  ncvrsboys 
to  hawk  the  new  journal  over  the  great  city,  they  were  a  race 
not  then  in  existence.  He  had  tt>  light  his  l>atllc  with  (K>verty 
alone  and  without  friends,  and  he  did  tight  it  bravely.  Hg  was 
hts  own  clerk,  reporter,  editor,  and  errand  boy.  He  wrote  all 
the  articles  that  appeared  in  "  The  Herald,**  and  many  of  the 
advertisements,  and  did  all  the  work  that  was  U>  be  performed 
about  his  humble  office. 

"  The  Herald  *'  was  a  small  sheet  of  four  pages  of  four 
columns  each.  Nearly  every  line  of  it  was  fresh  news.  Quo- 
tations from  other  papers  were  scarce.  Originality  was  then, 
aa  now,  the  motto  of  the  establishment  Small  as  it  was,  the 
paper  waa  attnictive.  The  story  tliat  its  first  numlwrs  were 
acurrilouH  and  indecent  is  not  trne,  as  a  reference  lo  the  old 
filc«  of  tlie  journal  will  prove.  They  were  of  a  character  sim- 
itar to  that  of  '*  The  Herald  "  of  to-day,  and  were  marked  by 
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the  same  industry,  tact,  and  fi'esbnefis,  ■which  make  the  paper 
to-day  the  most  salable  in  tht-  land. 

Said  Mr.  Purton :  "TIic  tirdt  numbers  were  filled  with  non- 
sense and  gossip  about  the  city  of  Kew  York,  to  wliidi  his 
poverty  mnfinetl  him.  He  had  no  bout  with  which  to  boeinl 
arriving  sldps,  no  Hharc  in  the  pony  express  from  Washingtitn, 
and  no  <N)rrps|iondont!<  in  other  citits.  ^Ul  he  cxtuld  do  was  f« 
catch  the  floating  gO!4.sip,  scandal,  and  folly  of  the  town,  and 
prRHMit  :it«  niucli  of  them  every  day  as  one  man  could  get  upon 
paper  by  eixtwin  hours'  labor.  He  laughed  at  every  thing  and 
every  body, — not  excepting  himself  and  Ins  squint  eye, — and 
though  his  jokea  were  not  always  good,  they  were  genenOly 
gootl  cnongh.  People  huighed,  and  were  willing  to  expend  a 
cent  llic  uext  day  to  see  what  new  folly  the  man  would  com- 
mit or  relate.  We  all  like  to  rend  about  our  own  neighbor- 
hood ;  this  paper  gratified  the  propensity. 

"  Tlie  man,  wo  repeat,  hud  really  a  vein  of  poetry  in  hiui, 
and  the  first  numbers  of  'The  Herald'  sliow  it.  Ho  hud  oe- 
ca.sion  one  day  to  mention  that  Broadway  was  about  to  be  jwyed 
with  wooilen  blocks.  This  >vas  not  a  very  promising  subject 
fur  a  poetical  comment,  but  he  added  :  *  When  tins  is  done, 
every  veliiclc  will  have  to  wea.r  eleigh-bclU,  ns  in  sleiglitng 
times,  and  Broadway  will  be  so  qniet  that  yon  can  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  a  lady,  in  i>a3sing,  and  she  will  hear  you.'  Thif 
was  notiiing  in  it.self;  but  here  was  a  man  wrestling  with  fate 
iu  a  cellar,  who  oou\d  turn  you  out  two  hundred  sucli  para- 
graphs a  week,  the  year  round.  Men  can  growl  in  a  cellar; 
this  man  r*>idd  huigh,  and  keep  laughing,  and  make  the  Hoat* 
ing  population  of  a  city  laugh  with  him.  It  must  be  owned, 
too,  that  he  had  a  little  real  insight  into  the  nature  of  things 
around  him — a  Uttlc  Scotch  sense,  as  well  as  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  French  vivacity.     Alluding,  once,  to  the  *  hard  money* 
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cry  by  which  the  lying  politicians  of  the  day  carric<l  elections, 
he  ejcpludeil  that  uousense  in  two  lines ;  *  If  a  man  gets  the 
wearable  or  tho  eatable  he  wants,  what  cares  he  if  he  has  golH 
or  paper  money  ? '  He  devoted  two  sentences  to  the  Old  School 
and  Xew  School  Presbyterian  conti-oversy :  'Gi"eat  trouble 
among  the  Presbyterians  just  now.  The  question  is  whether  or 
not  a  man  can  do  any  thing  toward  saving  his  own  soul.'  He 
bad  also  an  article  upon  the  Methodists,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  two  religions  nearest  akin  were  the  Methodist  and  the  Konian 
Catholic.  We  shuuid  ad<I  tu  these  trifling  s|)Ocirueus  the  fact 
that  he  uniformly  maintainnlf  from  1835  to  the  crash  of  1837, 
tliat  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  unreal,  and  would  end 
in  disaster," 

These  things  served  the  end  for  which  they  were  intended. 
They  brought  "  The  Herald  "  conspicuously  before  the  public. 
While  engaged  in  tlicm,  the  proprietitr  was  anxiously  planning 
the  means  of  making  his  paper  a  great  newspaper.  He  worked 
ftiiteen  or  seventeen  hours  each  day.  He  rose  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  giive  three  hours  to  writing  Iiis  editorials 
and  the  witty  paragraphs  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  went  to  his  cellar,  or  "  oflScc,"  and  was  at 
Ins  post  thcro  during  the  morning,  selling  liis  papers,  receiving 
advertisements,  and  often  writing  them  for  those  who  were  not 
able  to  prepare  tliem,  doing  such  other  work  as  was  aeeessaty, 
and  finisliing  bis  e<litorial  labors.  At  one  o'clock  he  went  into 
Wall  Street,  gathering  up  financial  news  and  interesting  items 
of  tho  street.  Ho  returned  to  his  office  at  four  oVlock,  and 
remained  there  until  six,  when  the  business  of  tho  day  was 
over.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  theater,  a  ball,  concert, 
or.  some  jmblic  gatliering,  to  pick  up  fresh  items  for  bis  paper. 

All  this  while,  however,  he  was  Ini^tng  money.  He  had  a 
heavy  load  to  carry,  and  though  ho  bore  it  unflinckin^y  and 
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determinedly,  the  enterprise  seemed  doomed  to  fallui'C  for  lack 
of  funds.  At  tliis  juncture,  he  resolved  to  make  tlie  financial 
news  of  the  day  a  sj>eciul  ftature  of  "  Tlie  Herald."  The  mon- 
etary aiTairs  of  the  country  were  in  great  confusion — a  confu- 
sion which  was  hut  the  prelude  to  the  cnwh  of  1837  ;  and  Wall 
Street  wua  the  vortex  of  the  financial  whirlpool  whose  eddies 
were  troubliug  the  whole  laud.  Every  body  was  anxious  to  get 
the  first  news  from  the  street,  and  to  get  it  as  full  and  reliable 
as  pofisiblc.  At  this  timCf  too,  our  relations  with  France  were 
exceedingly  uritical — a  circumstance  which  served  to  iucreoae 
the  trouble  in  financial  matters.  Appreciating  the  anxiety 
which  was  generally  felt  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Bennett  resolved 
to  create  a.  demand  for  "The  licruld  "  among  the  business  men 
of  the  counliy.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1835,  just  five  weeks 
afler  the  establishment  of  the  paper,  he  printed  Win  firat  money 
article — the  first  that  over  appeared  in  an  American  uewajia^ter. 
It  was  as  follows : 


COMMERCIAL. 

Blocks  yesterday  maintnincd  their  prices  daring  the  session  of  tho> 
Board,  several  going  iii>.  Utica  went  up  2  per  cent. ;  the  otlicrs  8U- 
tiouary.  Large  qunntiticd  n-crc  sold.  Af^r  the  Board  adjourned  and 
tlie  newB  fmm  I'raiice  waa  talked  orer,  the  fancy  Ntoclcs  generally  went 
dovn  1  to  U  per  ccot ;  the  other  stocks  quite  firm.  A  rally  was  made 
by  the  bulls  in  the  evening  under  the  trees,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  There 
will  be  a  great  fight  in  the  Doard  to-day.  The  good  people  op  town  ue 
anxious  to  know  what  the  brokeis  think  of  Mr.  livingston.  We  shall 
And  out,  And  let  them  know. 

The  cutton  and  flour  markt-ts  rallie<l  a  little.  The  rise  of  cotton  !n 
LiverjKK)!  drove  it  up  here  a  cent  or  so.  The  latit  Rhippera  will  inak« 
24  per  cent.  Mnay  are  endeavoring  to  pHnluce  the  impresiton  that  there 
will  be  a  war.  If  the  impression  prevails,  naval  storee  will  go  up  a 
good  deal.  Every  eye  is  ouUtrottiied  for  the  "  Conatittition."  Hudson, 
of  the  Uexchants  News  lioom,  »ay&  he  wiLI  hoist  out  the  fint  lU|p    Oil- 
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pin,  of  the  Exclmnge  New»  Room,  says  ha  will  hare  lier  Dune  domi  in 
bin  room  one  hour  before  hU  coniitctiU.r.  Tlie  liilter  claims  hiiTing  boat 
Uudtion  ycfltorduy  hy  au  hour  suul  ten  minutes  id  chronicling  the  "£)ng-  ' 

IfcOd," 

The  mon<"j*  article  was  a  success,  and  appeai*e«l  i-egiilarly  in 
"  The  Herald  "  after  this.  It  created  a  demnnd  for  the  paper 
among  the  merchants,  and  increased  its  circulation  so  decidedly 
that  at  the  end  of"  the  third  month  the  daily  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures Ixilanced  each  other.  Mr.  Bennett  now  ventured  to 
engage  a  cheaj)  police  reporter,  which  gave  liim  more  time  to 
attend  to  other  duties. 

The  |«iper  now  seemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  success, 
when  it  received  a  severe  and  unlooked-for  bh»w,  Tlie  print- 
inj^offitt'  WHS  burned  down,  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  printed 
**  The  Ilenild  "  were  so  much  discouraged  that  they  refusetl  to 
renew  their  connection  with  it.  Mr.  Bennett  knew  that  he  wiia 
too  near  to  success  to  abandon  tlie  enterprise,  and  courageously 
put  his  wita  to  work  to  devise  means  to  carry  on  the  paper. 
By  the  greatest  and  most  indomitable  exerlimis  he  manage<l  to 
secure  the  means  of  going  on  with  it,  and  bravely  resumed  its 
publicutiou  alone. 

A  few  months  afWr  this  the  "great  fire"  swept  over  New 
York,  and  h\id  nc:irly  the  whole  business  portion  of  the  city 
in  a&ho8.  This  was  Mr.  Bennett's  opi>ortunity.  The  other 
journal))  of  the  city  devoted  a  brief  portion  of  their  spane  to 
general  and  ponderous  descriptions  uf  the  catastrojOic,  but  Mr. 
Bennett  went  among  the  ruins,  note-book  and  pencil  in  hand, 
and  gathered  up  the  most  minute  partinulars  uf  the  fire.  He 
spent  one-half  of  cacli  day  in  thi.**  way,  and  the  other  half  in 
writing  out  rejwrtH  of  wliat  he  thud  learned.  Tliese  reports 
he  pnldtHlu'd  in  "  The  Herald."  They  were  free,  graphic,  ofF- 
band  aketebea  of  tlie  tire  and  ita  coDaeqocnoee,  aod  were  so  full 
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and  complete  that  they  left  little  or  notliing'  connected  with 
the  inciduDts  they  described  to  be  added.  Mr.  Iknnett  alao 
wcut  to  the  expense  of  publishinj^  a  picture  of  the  buruing  of 
the  Merchants  Kxchange,  and  u  nmp  of  the  hunit  diHtrict — 
a  heavy  expense  for  liia  little  journal.  The  result  ppovc<i  the 
siigacity  of  his  views.  "  The  Herald "  reports  of  the  fire 
created  a  heavy  demand  for  U»e  paj^nir,  and  its  circulation  in- 
creased rapidly.     Yet  iti*  success  was  not  ussuivd. 

When  his  first  yenr  closed,  Mr.  BeuneLt  found  hiti  paper  still 
struggling  for  existence,  but  witli  a  fair  proHpcct  of  success,  if  it 
could  follow  up  the  "  hit "  it  had  nwde  with  its  reports  of  the 
fire.  About  tins  time  he  received  uu  offur  from  Dr.  Benjanun 
Brandreth  to  advertise  his  pills  in  "The  Herald,"  am\  a  cou- 
tmct  was  at  once  coucludcd  between  thcni.  The  money  tliUH 
paid  to  the  |ia[)er  was  a  considerable  »um,  and  pmved  of  tlic 
greatffit  assistance  to  it.  All  the  raoncy  received  was  oon- 
scientionsly  expended  in  the  purehaw  of  news.  The  circulation 
grew  larger  as  its  news  fiicilitics  increased,  and  for  some  years 
lis  proprietor  expended  all  his  proRls  in  making  the  paper  more 
attractive. 

At  the  close  of  the  Bfleenth  month  of  its  career  Mr.  Bennett 
increased  the  size  of  "The  Herald,"  and  raisetl  the  price  of  it 
to  two  cents  jwr  copy.  His  success  was  now  assured,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase,  as,  under  his  able  and  far-seeing  manage- 
ment, his  pa|>er  cx|Minded  and  enlarged  ita  facilities  for  secur- 
ing and  making  public  the  promptest  and  most  reliable  news  of 
the  day.  After  that  time  his  success  was  uuvarying.  He  haa 
made  "Tlie  Herald"  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  world,  for 
no  other  journal  upon  the  globe  could  compare  with  it  in 
liberality  aiul  energy  in  the  collection  of  news  or  in  prompt- 
ness and  completoDesa  of  detail  in  laying  it  before  the  public 
Its  growth  was  bIow,  but  sure.    Every  step  hail  been  won  bjr 
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hard  and  conscientious  labor,  as  well  as  by  tbo  force  of  rcat 
gcniiiA.  Other  jiTurnnU  have  l>ecn  com|K-lled  tu  loltow  tlie  ox- 
ample  of  "The  Herald,"  but  none  bave  aurimssed  it.  It  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  world,  and  we 
are  justified  in  believing  tbat  it  will  continue  to  stand  there  an 
long  as  the  present  owner  controls  it 

Instead  of  the  little  penny  sheet  of  fifty  years  ago,  **  The 
New  York  Herald"  of  to-day  U  nn  immense  journal,  gener- 
ally of  twenty  and  often  of  twenty-four  pages  of  six  columns 
each,  making  a  total  of  from  120  to  144  closely  printed 
oolumns  of  matter.  From  four  to  nine  pages  are  filled 
with  advertisements,  classified  with  the  utmost  cxactnesa.  No 
reader  has  to  search  the  paper  over  for  the  article  or  advertise- 
ment he  wishes  to  sec;  each  subject  has  its  separate  place,  which 
can  be  discovered  at  a  glance.  Its  advertisements  have  refer- 
ence to  every  trade,  profcssipn,  or  calling  known  to  civilJEed 
man,  and  are  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  busy  age  in  which  we  live. 
Its  news  reports  are  tlie  freshest,  most  complete,  and  most 
graphic  of  any  American  journal,  and  are  collected  at  an  es|)en- 
diture  of  more  lime,  care,  and  money  than  any  other  joiiriial 
sees  fit  to  lay  out.  It  has  its  correspondents  in  all  jsirts  of  the 
world,  and  wheu  news  is  worth  sending,  these  are  instructed  to 
spare  no  pnins  or  expense  in  transmitting  it  at  once.  During 
the  late  war  it  had  a  small  army  of  attaehOfi  in  the  field,  and  itit 
reports  were  the  most  eny;(^rly  sought  oC  all  by  the  imMie. 
During  the  Abyssitnan  war  its  reporters  and  corre.s|>ondcnts  fur- 
hislied  the  Loudon  press  with  reliable  news  in  advance  of  their 
own  correspondents.  Any  price  is  paid  for  news,  for  it  woe 
tlie  chief  wish  of  Mr.  13ennett  that  "The  Herald"  should 
be  the  first  to  chronicle  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  The  Herald  "  office  Is  now  located  at  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Ann  Strnt.     The  building,  of  white  marble,  is  five  stories 
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in  height,  antl  is  one  of  the  Imndsomcst  in  the  coantiy.  It  k 
the  most  oom|)Iotc  news|taper  o^blishmcnt  in  existence.  It 
has  two  oellare,  in  which  are  placed  the  two  steam-engines  tliat 
drive  the  huge  prciwes  which  strike  off  the  various  editions  of 
"The  UoraUI."  Every  tiling  is  in  perfect  order,  and  the  ma- 
chinery shines  like  polished  gold  and  silver.  The  proprietor's 
eye  was  upon  the  whole  eetoblishznent,  and  he  was  quick  to 
notice  and  rcprimaud  a  fault  The  street  floor  contains  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  journal,  n  magnificent  room,  gorgeoaB  with 
marble,  plate-glass,  black  walnat.  and  frescoes.  The  edito- 
rial rooms  are  above,  and  near  them  are  the  reportere'  rooms. 
The  top  floor  constitutes  tho  finest  cc^imposing  room  in  the 
world,  from  which  speaking-tubes  and  vertionl  railways  com- 
municate with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Every 
department  of  the  paper  has  a  responsible  head,  and  the 
most  rigid  disciplino  prevails  throughout  the  office.  There 
are  twelve  editors,  thirty-five  reporters,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifty-three  other  employes,  making  a  total  force  of  five 
hundred  men  engaged  upon  *'The  Herald."  The  circolatioii 
of  the  various  editions  of  the  paper  amounts  to  tons  of 
thousands.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  town  of  importanoe 
in  the  land,  and  its  daily  receipts  from  advertisementa  alone 
are  counted  by  tens  of  thonsands  of  dollars. 

Latterly  Mr.  Bennett  rarely  wrote  for  tho  paper.  He  as- 
sembled his  editors  in  his  council  at  noon  every  day,  heard 
their  suggestions,  decided  what  topics  should  be  treated  in 
the  next  day's  issue,  and  assigned  to  each  man  tlie  subject 
upon  which  ho  was  to  write.  In  his  absence  his  place  at  the 
council-l)oard  was  filled  by  his  son,  or  by  the  managing  ed- 
itor. Mr.  Bennett  in  this  way  exercised  a  close  supervision 
over  all  the  articles  that  appeared  in  "The  Herald,'*  and 
imparted  to  them  a  considerable  share  of  his  personality* 
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Mr.  Bennatt  marriocl,  and  hnd  two  children,  a  son,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  jr.,  -vrho  encceeded  his  father  in  the  owner- 
ehip  of  the  *'Tho  Herald,'*  and  a  daughter.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  courtly  and  agreeable  host,  and  one  who  rarely 
failed  to  send  away  his  Tisitora  with  a  pleasant  impression 
of  himself. 

In  person  ho  was  tall  and  firmly  built,  and  walked  with  a 
dignified  carriage.  His  bead  was  large,  and  his  featuxee 
prominent  and  irregular.  He  had  a  thoroughly  Scotch  face, 
and  was  cross-eyed  His  forehead  was  broad  and  high, 
betolcening  great  capacity  and  force  of  character.  His  expres- 
sion was  firm  and  somewhat  cold — that  of  a  man  who  bad 
bad  a  hard  fight  with  fortone,  and  had  conquered  it  He 
was  reserved  in  his  manner  to  strangers,  but  idways  courieooa 
and  opproacboble.  To  his  friends  he  was  genial  and  unre> 
senred.  He  was  finely  edacated,  and  was  said  to  be  a  man 
of  excellent  taste.  His  favorite  studies  were  history  and 
biography,  and  he  pursued  thom  with  a  keen  relish.  Hia 
home  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the  city.  He  was  proud 
of  his  success,  and  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  owed  it  to 
himself  alone.  "V^liile  he  was  building  the  new  "Herald" 
office,  he  was  waited  on  by  the  president  of  one  of  the 
national  banks  of  the  city,  who  said  to  him: 

"Mr,  Bennett,  we  know  that  ynu  are  at  great  expense  in 
erecting  this  building,  besides  carrying  on  your  immonae 
business.  If  you  want  any  accommodation,  you  can  have  it 
at  our  bank." 

"Mr. ,"  replied  Mr.  Bennett,"  before  I  purchased  the 

land,  or  began  to  build,  I  had  on  deposit  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoupand  dollars  in  the  Chemical  bank.  There  is  not  a 
dollar  due  on  *The  Herald'  building  that  I  can  not  pay.     I 
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'Robert  BONXER  was  bom  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  near  tlie  town  of  Londonderry,  about 
the  year  1824.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
a  luerti  child,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  where  he  received  a  good  com- 
mon-school education. 

Manifesting  a  decided  liking  for  the  printer's  trade,  he  vras 
phiced  at  an  early  age  in  the  office  of  the  "Hartford  Courant," 
where  he  took  hin  firiit  Icfssous  iu  the  art  of  setting  type.  He 
entered  upon-  the  business  with  the  di'terniination  to  learn  it 
ihomughly,  and  whtu  lie  had  mastered  his  trade  soon  acquired 
the  rcpuUtion  of  being  the  beet  workman  in  Hartford.  As  a 
eoni|M)sitor,  he  was  not  only  neat  and  thorough,  but  was  re- 
markably rapid  as  well.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  "Courant" 
I  was  endeavoring  to  publish  the  "President's  Mes^ge"  iu  ad- 
vance of  all  its  eoitijM!litors,  Mr.  Hnnucr  is  saUl  to  have  worked 
at  the  rate  of  sevenleeu  hundred  ems  an  hour — a  feat  aheolutely 
nn[>arallelcd. 

In  1844,  he  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged  in  the 
office  of  a  new  jourual,  called  the  "Anieriwin  Republican," 
then  lately  establishiMl  as  the  orjrnn  of  the  Ameriran  party  in 
that  city,  u|vuii   which   hu  worked  sti-adily   during   its   brief 
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career.     Ills  wages  were  small,  aiul  it  was  only  by  practicing 
the  most  rigid  ccouoiiiy  tliat  he  cutild  live  upon  tlicra. 

When  the  "  llopubIir.»n "  misikmuImI  publication,  Mr.  Bon- 
ner was  employed  in  the  offico  of  the  **  Kvening  Mirror/*  jmU- 
lislied  by  Morris,  Willis  &  Fuller.  Hero  he  made  himself  so 
useful,  that  the  business  of  g«tliiig  up  or  displaying  advertise- 
ments attractively  was  soon  lell  entirely  to  him.  His  taste  in 
this  depurtnieut  was  almost  faultless  and  the  advertisements  of 
the  "  Mirror"  soon  became  noted  for  their  neat  and  handsome 
aj>i)carauce. 

At  tliis  time  there  was  published  in  New  York  a  small, 
struggling  paper^  exclusively  mercantile  in  its  character,  called 
the  "Merchanta'  Ledger."  This  paper  was  almost  eutirely 
dependent  upon  its  advorrising  patronage,  and  the  attention 
of  its  proprietor  was  culled  to  Mr.  Boiiuer's  skill,  as  exhibited 
in  the  "  Mirror,"  in  displaying  advertisements  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  IJonner  received  an  offer, 
which  hn  accepted,  to  take  charge  of  this  paj^r.  This  was  tlie 
origin  of  his  connection  with  the  journal  which  he  has  since 
rendered  famous. 

Being  fond  of  composition,  ho  made  frequent  contributions  to 
the  e<litorial  columns  of  the  jwiper,  which  were  well  received 
by  the  general  public,  but  which  seem  to  have  aroused  the  petty 
jealousy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Jjodgcr." 

*3oon  arter  fitrniing  his  eoiineetion  with  the  "  Ledger,'*  Mr. 
Bonner  purchased  it.  From  his  boyho<Kl  up,  it  had  been  his 
ambition  to  become  t}ie  proprietor  of  a  jourual  which  should 
be  carried  out  upon  his  own  ideas,  and  he  believed  tltat  the 
"Ledger"  offered  him  the  best  means  of  doing  this.  It  was 
generally  doubted  at  that  time  that  a  literary  pajwr  could 
flourish  in  New  York — Boston  and  Thiladclphia  having  ap- 
parently mouopolizctl  such  unterpri£**s.     Mr.  Bonner,  however. 
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hiul  a  dearer  view  of  the  inuticr,  and  was  convinced  from  the 
fip8t  that  the  great  center  of  American  industry  was  the  very 
best  ptaee  for  sut^h  an  undertaking.  He  procoeded  very  can- 
tiously  at  first,  however,  changing  the  cliaracter  of  his  iia|»er 
very  gradually,  from  a  cominemal  to  n  IltcTiiry  journal. 

At  thiii  time  Funny  Fern  waa  the  gri-at  litomry  sensation 
of  the  day.  She  had  juHt  puhlitihed  her  "  Ruth  Hall,"  which 
liad  attracted  universal  attention,  and  liad  given  nse  to  a  sharp 
di:^ussion  in  the  public  press  as  to  whether  she  was  the  »ister 
of  N.  I*.  Willis  or  not.  Mr.  Ikinner  resolvwl  to  pi*oftt  by  her 
Buddcn  notoriety,  and  reque."*ted  licr  to  ttTite  a  story  for  tlio 
"  I^Mlger,"  for  which  he  offered  to  pay  her  twenty-five  dollars 
per  otilnmn.  She  declined  the  prnpoeitiou.  He  then  offered 
her  fifty  dollars  a  column,  and,  up^m  a  sewnd  rcfiisal,  increase<l 
his  offer  to  scvcnty-five  dollars  a  column.  She  wm  pluuMMl 
with  the  cnerg)'  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bonner,  and  IhUtcre^l  by  his 
eagcmesfi  to  scairu  her  sctrvices,  but  dwluri'd  that  she  would 
write  no  more  for  the  newspajwrs.  A  little  later  Mr.  Bonner 
was  offered  a  story  from  her,  about  ten  cobimns  long.  Ho  at 
once  accepted  her  proposition,  and  ujmju  the  receipt  of  the  man- 
UMTipt  sent  her  a  ehtvk  for  oue  thousnnd  ddtlars. 

With  this  story  began  that  wonderrul  i-Awvr  of  the  **  Ledger" 
wlut'h  seems  more  like  a  da-uni  thiui  hard  ri'iility.  The  story 
wati  doiible-lenihHl,  and  made  lo  fill  twenty  columns  of  the 
|Kiper.  The  "Lodger"  itself  wus  changed  from  it*  old  stylo 
in  it4)  ppraeut  form,  and  nrnde  a  purely  literary  journal.  The 
price  paid  for  the  story  was  uii|nralleled  in  the  history  of 
Amcrifiui  journalism,  and  Mr.  Bonner  spread  the  announce- 
mi-nt  far  and  wide  thai  he  was  imblishiug  a  serial  fi»r  whicJi  be 
had  given  one  hundred  dullara  a  etjluniu.  Hia  advertisement* 
were  to  be  seen  in  nhnotl  every  news[wi>er  of  refii>cctable  cir- 
culation throughout  the  Uuion.     In  form  they  were  different 
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from  any  t!iat  had  preoetled  them.  "  Fanny  Fitu  writes  for 
the  '  Lwlgep.* "  "  Buy  the  *  New  York  Ij«Iger,' "  etc,  apjKared, 
dozens  of  times  rei>eate(l,  until  iiu;ii  were  absolutely  tirwl  of 
seeing  tlie  auoouuceiuent.  Nuthiug  had  ever  bceu  brought  to 
the  pnbliu  notice  so  proiuiuoutty  before.  For  awhile  people 
were  sEstoni^hcd  at  the  audaciiMit*  boldness  of  "  the  'Ledger' 
man.^  Then  they  began  to  buy  the  jMipcr.  Since  then  the 
demand  fur  it  has  steadily  increased. 

The  venture  was  successful.  Fanny  Fern's  reputation  and 
Mr.  Bonner's  enei^*  and  boldne*s  made  a  demand  for  the 
"  lAtlger,"  at  onee,  and  out  of  the  profiU  of  the  story  for  which 
he  had  paid  such  an  uuhcard-of  price  Mr.  Bunner  purchased  a 
Iiandi^mc  residence  in  Kew  York  City. 

There  was  as  much  originality  as  buldne^  in  the  peculiar 
style  in  which  Mr.  Bonner  advcrtitjcd  his  paper.  As  before 
staled,  nothing  of  the  kind  hud  ever  been  neen  before,  and  tlie 
novelty  of  the  announcements  at  once  attracted  attention.  It 
was  seen  that  they  were  expensive  also,  and  people  naturally 
felt  some  curiosity  to  see  fur  themselves  the  paper  for  which  a 
man  was  willing  to  assume  such  risk  and  cxjkusc.  These  an- 
nouncements sometimes  covered  a  whole  i>age  of  a  daily  paper; 
somctimefl  the  page  would  be  almost  entirely  blank,  with  only 
a  few  lines  in  each  column  eonlaiuing  the  announcement. 
Again  the  advertisement  would  be  the  opening  chapters  of  a 
etory,  which  would  bo  sure  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
ntid  induce  liim  tn  purchase  the  remaining  chapters  in  the 
"  LiHlger"  itself.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  "  Lodger"  that  it 
rarely  los(54  a  subHcrilwr.     It  has  l)ecome  n  family  jKipcr. 

A  recent  writer  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Bonner's  early  experience 
in  advcrtisinj;: — 

"  His  mode  of  advertising  was  new,  and  it  excited  both 
astonishment  and  ridicule.     His  ruin  was  predicted  over  and 
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over  again.  But  as  he  paid  as  he  went  along,  he  alone  would 
be  the  suSerer.  He  was  assailed  in  various  ways.  Men  sneered 
at  hia  writers,  as  well  as  at  the  mctliod  in  which  he  made  thciu 
known.  lie  had  no  competition.  Just  then  it  was  announced 
that  the  Harpers  were  to  put  a  first-class  weekly  into  the  field. 
The  announcement  was  hailed  with  delight  by  many  classes. 
Men  who  had  been  predictiug  Bunner's  ruin  from  the  stiirt 
were  anxious  to  see  it  accomplished.  Ue  had  agents  in  all  tho 
leading  cities  in  the  land.  These  held  a  monopoly  of  the 
'Ledger.'  The  book  men  and  newspajter  men,  who  were  It^ft 
out,  were  quite  willing  to  have  the  *  Ledger '  go  under.  The 
respectability  and  wealth  of  the  hotwe,  its  enterprise,  with  the 
class  of  writers  it  could  secure,  made  the  new  piijwr  a  danger- 
ous rival.  Mr.  Bonner  concluded  to  make  the  first  issnc  ser- 
viceable to  himself.  His  paragraph  advertising  was  considered 
sensational,  and  smacking  of  the  charlatan.  He  rc8olve<l  to 
make  it  respectable.  He  wrote  half  a  column  in  sensational 
style:  *Buy  Harper's  Weekly!' — 'Buy  Harper's  Weekly!' — 
*Bny  Harper's  Weekly!' — 'Buy  Harper's  Weekly!' — and  so 
on  through  the  half  cohnnn.  Through  his  advertising  agent 
he  sent  this  advertisement  to  ihc  'Herald,'  'Tribune,'  and 
'Times,'  and  paid  for  its  insertion.  Among  the  astonished 
readers  of  this  'Ledger*  style  of  advertising  were  the  quiet 
gentlemen  who  do  business  on  Franklin  Square.  The  commu- 
nity were  astonished.  'The  Harjwrs  ore  waking  up!*  'This 
is  the  Bonner  style  I*  'This  is  the  way  the  I-*dger  man 
docs  it ! '  were  heard  on  all  sides.  The  young  Harpers  were 
congratulated  by  the  book  men  every-wherc  on  the  culerijrise 
with  which  they  were  pushinj;  the  new  publication.  They 
said  nothing,  and  ti»k  the  joke  in  good  part.  But  it  settled 
the  refipcctjibility  of  tin-  *  Lc<lger'  style  of  adsertisjiug.     It  is 

ROW  imitated  by  the  leading  publishers,  iusurauoc  mca,  and 
9» 
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nioet  etnincnt  dry  goods  m<>n  In  the  country.  The  sUnis  spent 
by  Mr.  Bonnor  in  advertising  nre  ]wrfectly  marvelous.  He 
never  a<lv(.Ttise8  unless  he  ho.-*  Mjiurlhiug  new  to  present  to  the 
pnljlio.  He  p:iys  from  five  tft  twenty-five  tliousand  dollars  a 
week  when  he  atlvertist's." 

Mr.  Bonner  well  knew  that  all  his  advertising  would  l>e 
worth  notliing  in  the  end  milesK  he  made  llie  "  Ixnlger"  worthy 
of  the  public  jxilronuge,  au<l  he  exerted  himself  fruni  the  first 
to  Hecure  the  services  of  a  corps  of  able  and  popular  writers. 
In  his  arnmgenienLs  with  hw  ojnLrihiilurrt^  he  inuugtirutetl  -k 
system  of  liberality  and  jtminaBt  which  might  well  put  hU 
rivals  to  shame. 

Wlien  Mr.  Everett  was  engaged  in  his  noble  effort  to  assist 
the  ladit'S  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  m  purchasing  tin; 
lnHiic  and  tomb  of  Washingttm,  Mr.  B*)ntier  proposwl  tv  him 
to  write  a  series  of  papers  for  the  "  Ledger,"  for  which  he 
offered  him  ten  thousand  dullars,  the  nionc}'  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  Mount  Venion.  Mr.  Kverett  aecipteil  the 
offer,  and  the  celebrated  Mount  Vernon  Papers  were  the  result. 
This  wiis  ft  far-sigbtwl  move  on  the  pJU't  of  Uohevt  Honner, 
Under  ordinary  cireuuistaiices  Mr.  Everett  would  proUibly  have 
ilcclined  to  "write  for  the  'Ijedger;'"  but  in  u  cause  so  worthy 
he  oould  not  refuse.  The  suisoeiation  of  his  name  with  the 
journal  was  of  incalculable  service  to  it,  and  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Papers  were  to  its  proprietor  his  very  best  advertisement 
(We  are  viewing  the  mutter  commercially.)  The  sale  of  the 
pfljier  was  wonderfully  increased,  and  a  golden  Imrvcst  was 
rca|)cd. 

This  connection  of  Mr.  Everett  with  the  "  I^ger  "  led  to  a 
warm  personal  frieudshi[>  Iwtwecn  himwlf  and  its  proprietor, 
which  was  broken  only  by  the  wtatesman^s  (l«ith — a  eircum- 
etance  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  private   worth  uf  the 
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younger  man.  Mr.  Kverett  continued  to  write  for  the  pa|ier 
after  bis  Mount  Vernon  articles  were  fiitiHlied,  and  is  siiid  to 
have  earned  over  fifty  thousand  doUunj  by  bin  able  contri- 
butions to  it. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Papers, 
Mj*.  Bonner  secured  the  services  of  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
toriun,  who  nmtnbuted  a  serieft  of  adiniruble  articles.  Mr. 
Kverett's  connection  with  tlio  "  Ledger  "  had  settM  the  ques- 
tion that  it  was  not  beneath  tlie  dignity  of  the  uio^t  emiuont 
lit^rntour  in  the  land  to  write  fur  it.  Fanny  Kern's  husliand, 
Mr,  James  I*arton,  Alice  and  Plicelxj  Carey,  Mrs.  St)Uthworth, 
and  a  host  of  others  have  helped,  and  still  helj>,  lo  fdl  its 
columns. 

But  perliaps  its  moat  profitable  contributor,  next  to  Mr. 
Everett,  is  Henry  Ward  Bewilier.  That  wnnderful  gift  of  the 
great  preacher  which  etmbles  him  to  touch  &i  coustantly  upon 
subjeets  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  mo^-t  men,  would  make  htm  in- 
valuable to  any  paper.  Mr.  Bonner  was  stnick  with  this  after 
hearing  him  preach  several  timLS,  and  resolved  tu  secure  his 
eerviccs  for  the  "  Ledger."  He  pro|K)«ed,  to  tlie  jMirson's  utter 
astonishment,  that  Mr.  Beecher  .should  write  a  story  for  the 
pa[)er,  and  coupled  it  witli  tlie  olfei*  of  a  sum  which  many  per- 
sona would  consider  a  fortune.  The  field  was  utterly  new  to 
Mr.  Beecher,  Novel-writing  was  something  he  had  never  even 
thought  of;  but  after  some  he^iitation  he  aooepted  the  offer. 
Soon  after  this,  the  pubIi<'ation  of  "  Xorwood  '*  was  begun  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  ledger."  Tlie  story  was  longer  than  was 
at  first  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Bonner  paid  its  author  a  hand- 
eotnc  sum  in  addition  to  the  amount  originally  offered.  The 
reward  was  prinrely,  but  not  out  vC  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Beecher,  who  has  won  thousantla  of  readers  for 
the  paper,     Mr.  Beeeher  still  writes  for  tlie  "  Ledger/'  and 
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tliere  is  no  present  prospect  of  his  genial  aud  lucful  oontribu- 
tions  coming  to  a  clo^\ 

Mr.  Bonner  has  made  liis  paper  useful  to  young  people  aa 
well  as  thtweof  matiiror  years.  Jlich  ntimlKr  contains  articlu^, 
briefly  and  jwiiitedly  written,  upon  some  popiilar  and  useful 
topic,  so  that  thou^ndci  find  uot  only  arouseracut,  but  valu- 
able hints  and  profttable  instruction  in  the  "  Lodger." 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  custom  of  the  newspaper  prcra  to 
indul;>e  in  sneers  at  the  "  Ledger,"  and,  at  the  least,  to  treat  it 
witli  a  .s]ici'i(s  of  mild  enntempt.  In  order  to  st<^<p  this,  ita 
proprietor  secured  and  published  a  scries  of  articles  fr*)m  James 
Gordon  Bennett  of  "The  Herald,"  Heury  J.  Raymond  of  "The 
Times,"  and  Horace  Grwlcy  of  "The  Tribune,"  By  tluia 
identifying  the  lending  jnurnalists  of  the  country  with  his  en- 
terprise, he  eflectually  silenced  the  scoffers,  and  with  them  the 
"  lesser  lights"  of  the  piv^. 

It  was  said  by  some  over-careful  persons  that  the  "Ledger** 
was  not  a  proper  paper  for  young  persons  to  read.  Mr.  Bon- 
ner at  once  secured  the  services  of  the  Presidents  of  the  twelve 
prineipd  colleges  of  the  TJnion,  and  articles  from  each  of  these 
gentlemen  appcjired  in  his  p!i|Kap.  Alter  this  it  was  not  to  bo 
]>re„'<umed  that  a  journal  whicli  had  among  its  oontributora 
twelve  such  distinguished  guides  of  youth  could  bo  unfit  for 
any  one  to  read. 

in  order  to  raalce  still  less  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject,  a 
writw  of  articles  by  twelve  distinguished  clergj'mcn  soon  after 
ni>i>eared  in  the  "  Ledger." 

Indeed,  the  greatest  care  is  escroised  to  exclude  from  the 
columns  of  the  pajwr  any  thing  savoring  in  the  least  of  im- 
purity. It  is  tlie  proprietor's  aim  to  make  it  a  help  as  well  as 
an  amusement  to  its  readers,  and  his  object  is  to  clcvatti,  not  to 
degrade  tliem. 
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The  "Ledger"  now  circulates  over  three  hundred  thousand 
copies  per  week,  and  is  growing  [i\  tlic  public  favor.  From 
the  profits  of  his  busiuess  Mr.  Boimor  hiis  built  a  splendid 
niarUIe  piibliBhing-house  at  the  comer  of  AVilllnm  and  Spruoe 
Street^,  iu  Nuw  York,  from  wliit-h  the  "  L.e<lger"  is  uow  isguct]. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  in  the  world,  and 
is  fitted  up  mth  every  eonvenienee  uecessary  to  the  perforni- 
ancti  of  the  work  uj)on  the  paper  in  the  most  porfeet  and  ox- 
poditioiis  nmnncr.  Mr.  Bonner  has  created  all  this  Uy  hi.-*  own 
energy  and  business  talent,  and  richly  deserves  the  success  ho 
enjoys.  He  resides  in  iin  elegant  mansion  in  New  York,  and 
has  also  a  handsome  country  scjit  at  Morrisania,  in  Westchester 
County.     He  is  married,  and  hns  a  family. 

Mr.  Bonner's  great  wealth  has  enabled  him  to  achieve  a  dis- 
tinotiou  of  another  kind.  He  is  famous  as  the  owner  of  tlie 
finest  horses  in  America.  His  stables  are  h)cated  in  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  and  are  the  most  perfwt  of  their  kind  in  thia 
countr)'.  Tliey  contain  every  thing  needed  for  the  comfort  and 
care  of  the  liorses,  and  the  men  employed  in  them  are  thoroughly 
tjlulUnl  in  their  business.  The  horses  ore  seven  in  number. 
First  on  the  list  is  "Dexter/'  who  has  made  bis  mile  in  the 
unprecedented  time  of  2:17J  in  harness,  and  2: 18  under  the 
saddle.  He  is  the  fastest  horse  in  the  world,  "Lantern/*  a 
splendid  bay,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  has  made  his  mile 
in  2:20.  "Pocahontas,"  the  most  perfectly  formed  horse  in 
existence,  has  made  her  mile  b  2 :  23 ;  while  "  Peerless,"  a  fine 
gray  mare,  has  followc*!  close  on  to  her  in  2:23^.  "Lady 
Palmer"  has  made  two  miles  with  a  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pound  wjigoo  and  driver  in  4:  69,  while  her  companion,  "  Flat- 
bush  Mare,"  has  made  a  two-mile  l«at  to  a  road  wagon  in 
5 :  01  J.  The  '*  Auburn  Horse,"  a  large  sorrel,  sixteen  and  a  half 
hamls  high,  with  four  white  feet  and  a  white  faoej  was  declared 
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hy  Hiram  Woodruff  to  be  tho  fastest  horse  he  ever  drove. 
These  horses  cost  their  owner  over  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  he  would  not  part  with  them  for  double  that  sum.  He 
docs  not  race  them  for  money,  but  drives  them  for  bis  own  lu^ 
and  holds  the  reins  himself. 


LAWYERS. 


CUAPTER  XXVL 

JOHN  MARSHALL. 

|0  the  writer's  mind  the  most  perfoct  specimen  of 
the  American  hiwycr  knovm  to  our  history  was 
John  Marshaw^  of  Virginia,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Profoundly  learned  in  the 
law,  irresistible  in  argument,  and  |josstssed  of  an 
eloquence  which  drew  men  in  throngs  to  listen  to  him,  be  was 
also  the  sonl  of  honor.  Neither  in  his  private  nor  professional 
life  could  the  most  malicious  find  an  action  open  to  reproach. 
Simple  and  earnest  as  a  child,  he  was  yet  a  lower  of  strength 
to  the  cause  of  justice.  Occupying  the  highest  pUee  in  our 
judiciary  system,  he  was  never  unduly  chited  by  his  honors, 
and  while  gaining  and  awarding  fortunes  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
professional  duties,  he  n*as  himself  so  true  a  matx  that  the  moat 
brazen  suitor  would  not  have  dared  to  offer  him  a  bribe.  He 
was  in  all  tilings  the  simple,  honest  gcutleraan,  the  fearless  ad- 
vocate, the  just  judge,  and  tlie  meek  aud  earnest  fcdlower  of  his 
Saviour.  Although  belonging  to  a  past  generation,  his  story  is 
presented  here  because  I  wish  to  offer  to  those  who  seek  to  fol- 
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low  him  in  his  nohle  c^lliag  the  purest  and  highest  model  our 
history  aflbrds. 

Joha  Marshall  waa  horn  in  Fauquier  County,  VIrgiuia,  on 
the  24th  of  September,  ITSr).  H^  was  tlie  oldest  of  a  fiiniily 
of  fifteen  children,  anfl  waa  tUe  sou  of  Colonel  Thomaa  Marshallj 
a  planter  of  moderate  fortune.  During  ihe  1^'volution,  Culunel 
Marshall  commanded  a  regiment  of  Virginia  troops,  and  won 
considerable  distinction  at  the  battles  of  the  Great  Bridge,  Cor- 
mantowiij  Brandywine,  and  Monmouth.  At  the  Brandywine 
the  regiment  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  of  the  British  army, 
led  by  C<imwallis  in  ])ersou. 

John  Marsliall  was  born  in  a  region  so  thinly  settled  as  to 
be  almost  cut  off  from  civilization.  The  people  were  plain  and 
even  rough  in  their  habits,  and  the  mode  of  life  whiih  pre- 
vailed in  his  native  county  doubtless  did  much  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  those  habits  of  simplicity  for  which  lie  was  riotMl  in 
after  life.  Schools  were  almost  unknown  in  tliis  regitm,  and 
such  as  were  in  ojwration  were  so  rude  in  chamcter  that  Colonel 
Marshnll,  who  was  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  (Ieci<led 
not  tn  attempt  to  train  his  children  in  them.  Being  tinabtc  to 
raise  the  means  of  sending  them  to  better  schools  in  other  fMrtB 
of  the  Colony,  he  determined  to  l>ecome  their  teacher  himself, 
and  applie<l  himself  to  his  task  with  a  devotion  which  was  sig- 
nally rewardeil  by  the  brilliant  career  of  his  eldest  sou.  Ho 
laid  esi)eeial  weight  ujwn  their  ac«)uiring  a  thorough  knowl«lge 
of  the  English  language  and  of  history,  and  sought  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  love  for  the  poetry  of  their  native  tongue,  Rcfi'rring 
in  after  life  to  his  father's  devoted  lalwrs.  Judge  Marshall  once 
said,  with  great  feeling,  "To  liim  I  owe  the  frnWd  foundulion  of 
all  my  success  in  life."  Juhn  Marshall  did  ample  justice  tn  liis 
Other's  labors,  and  when  only  fourteen  years  old  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with   the  writings  of  Shakespeare,  Dryden, 
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Milton,  aud  Pope,  and  conld  repeat  by  heart  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  "  £»9bay  on  Man."  These  |>octs  were  always  Iuh  favuritcs, 
and  in  mature  life  he  would  quote  them  with  readiness  and  the 
keenest  relish. 

He  allowed  such  marked  talent  that  his  father  determined  to 
make  an  cBbrt  to  secure  him  a  better  ethieation  tliuu  liis  private 
labors  could  impart  to  hini,  aud  accordingly  sent  him  for  a 
year  to  the  school  of  the  liev.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  where  he  received  a  good  drilling  in  English  and 
liiitin.  At  this  school  began  hie  acquaintance  with  James 
Monroe,  who  was  then  one  of  Mr.  Campbell's  pupiU.  Return- 
ing home  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  continued  his  studies 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson. 

He  studied  hard  and  was  an  industrious  reader.  Poetry  and 
romance  were  his  favorites,  but  he  reud  history  with  the  deep- 
est interest.  He  wa.s  quiet  and  thoughtful  in  manner,  and  tiill 
of  a  dreamy,  poetic  eothui^iaHm.  He  loved  to  wander  in  the 
thick  woods,  and  would  pass  ninny  of  his  leiKure  hours  in  gaz- 
ing at  the  beauties  of  nature.  His  constitution  was  a  sound 
and  vigorous  one,  and  he  was  not  only  fond  of  manly  and 
athletic  s[>orts,  but  excelled  io  them.  He  had  no  incHuation 
toward  dissipation,  and  the  simple,  healthful  life  of  his  home 
was  calculatetl  to  develop  his  physical  powers  to  the  utmost. 
Colonel  Marshall  did  not  neglect  the  mora]  training  nf  his 
children,  but  always  imprcsse<l  upon  them  the  importance  of 
Christianity  as  tlie  basis  of  their  characters,  rearing  tliem  in 
that  cjiiDple  t^de  of  trnc  gentility  which  was  so  dca.r  to  our 
fiithers,  but  of  which  we  of  to-day  are  fast  losing  sight. 

Being  destined  for  the  liar,  young  Marshall  tx^n  his  legal 
studies  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  in  two  years  they  were  intcr- 
rujtted  by  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain,  which  terminated 
in  o{)en  hostilities.     A  volunteer  comjKiny  was   raised  in  the 
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neigh burhood,  and  Jolia  Atarsbal]  promptly  attached  hinuicir 
to  it.  He  tocik  u  prominent  part  in  the  quetitinns  of  the  day, 
and  expri-ssi'd  himself  boldly  iu  fiivor  of  rcAifttAUGc.  In  1775 
Patrick  llenry  made  his  memorable  appeal  for  volunteers  to 
drive  the  Loyalist  Governor,  Lord  Durimore,  out  of  Virginia. 
Three  companies  were  immediately  organized  in  Marshall's 
nciglilwrhood.  Amoug  these  were  the  famous  "Culpei>per 
Minute  Men."  Marshall'^  father  \va<j  elected  major  of  the 
regiment,  and  he  himself  was  chosen  a  lieutenant  in  the  Minute 
Men.  Tlio  f«>roe  at  ouce  hastened  to  the  lower  counticS}  and 
bore  a  eonspieuous  part  in  the  buttle  of  Great  Bridge.  Tn 
July,  1776,  \Lii-shairs  company  was  aligned  to  the  Klcvvnth 
Virginia  Uf^iment  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  sent  North. 
In  May,  1777,  he  was  made  captain  of  his  company.  He  par- 
ticipatod  in  the  fight  at  Iron  Hill,  and  in  the  iKittles  of  Ger- 
nmntown,  Bnindywinc,  and  Mvnunnntli^  and  >-hared  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  army  at  the  memorable  cneaini)mcnt  of  Valley 
Korge.  Until  the  close  of  1779  lie  was  constantly  in  active 
service.  He  was  always  patient,  cheerful,  ami  lio|K:ful.  lu 
ihe  severest  hanlships  to  whioh  the  iirmy  was  exposed  his 
spirits  never  sank.  One  of  his  eomradis  said  that  he  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  keep  alive  the  hoiKs  of  the  army  dur- 
ing tlie  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and  another  baa  de^ 
clarwl  that  "the  officers  of  the  Virginia  line  appeared  tn  idolijse 
liim."  His  conduct  attructfid  Ihe  attention  of  Washington,  who 
conceivwl  a  warm  friendship  for  him,  and  Marshall,  on  his  part, 
r(*turne<l  the  friendship  of  his  chief  with  a  feeling  almost  of 
worship.  Washington  frequently  appointed  Inm  deputy  judgo 
advocate  during  the  wiuter. 

At  the  close  of  1779  he  went  to  Virginia  to  take  command 
of  a  new  corps  which  the  Legislature  was  about  to  niiw.  The 
project  i-cmaining  under  discussion  r>r  s*inif  months,  he  |wsscd 
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the  time  in  attendauce  upon  a  course  of  lectures  on  law,  delivered 
by  George  Wythe,  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  pLiilod- 
ophy,  delivered  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Madifion,  aiVrwarcl  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Williamsburg, 
The  uext  summer  he  received  his  licen.se  to  praeliw  law. 
Meanwhile,  the  project  for  raising  troojw  had  taken  the  fihape 
of  a  definite  &ilure,  and  he  now  set  out  to  rejoin  the  army. 
Too  poor  to  pay  his  pa-ssage  to  the  North,  he  walked  the  entire 
distance  from  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  to  Philadelphia,  upon 
reaching  which  city  he  was  so  travel-worn  and  shabby  in  ap- 
pcamnce,  tliat  the  landlord  of  tlic  hotel  at  which  ho  wishctl  to 
atop  refustil  him  udmittunce.  He  joined  the  army  in  due  time, 
and  remained  with  it  until  the  spring  uf  1781,  when  he  re- 
signed hh  comuiibslou,  a  few  months  bcfure  the  close  of  tho 
war. 

With  the  return  of  peace  the  wnirts  were  again  thrown  0|)onj 
and  Mai'sluill  began  that  brilliant  legal  career  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  famous  men  in  our  history.  His  sucoefis 
was  marked  from  tfie  first,  as  lus  professional  talents  were  such 
as  to  make  themselves  felt  anywhere,  and  his  perwmal  popu- 
larity aided  him  greatly  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  path  of  a  young  at>])irajit  to  legal  honors.  In  1782, 
the  people  of  Fauquier  clectinl  him  to  U)e  House  of  Belt^ates 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of  State. 
In  January,  1783,  he  was  marriwl  lo  Miss  Mary  Willis  Am- 
bler, with  whom  be  livetl  in  the  most  pt'rfecl  hai)piness  for  over 
fifty  years.  His  bride  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  in  every  respect  a  fitting  helpmate  for  such  a  man — thao 
which  no  higher  tril)ute  could  \te  paid  her.  About  this  time, 
Mr.  Marshall  decide<l  not  to  return  to  F:niqnitr,  but  to  bx-ate 
himself  permanently  in  Kichmoud,  where  he  could  enjoy  many 
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more  profcadooal  advantages.  In  spite  of  this,  bowDVcr,  hia 
old  friends  in  Fauquier  reelected  bim  to  the  Logialatuiv,  and 
In  1787  he  sat  iu  tlial  body  as  representative  from  the  cxiunty 
of  Henrico. 

He  was  very  plain  and  even  careless  in  his  personal  attire, 
and  this  often  led  to  amusing  occurrences.  Soon  after  he  bcgaa 
the  practioe  of  his  profession  in  Richmond,  he  was  strolling 
through  the  streeta  one  morning,  dresaed  in  a  plain  linen  Buit 
and  a  .stnnv  hat.  The  Imt  was  held  undor  htK  arm,  and  was 
filled  with  cherries,  of  wliidi  lie  ati:  as  he  walked.  In  passing 
the  Kagle  Hotel,  he  stopix^  to  exchange  sahitatiuns  with  the 
landlord,  and  then  continued  his  walk.  Sitting  near  the  land- 
lord, on  the  hotel  jwrch,  was  a  Mr.  P ,  an  eUIerly  gentle- 
man from  the  country,  who  had  come  to  the  elty  to  uii^ge 
counsel  in  an  ini|H>rti-itit  cmx  which  was  tii  be  ti'ii'tl  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  landlord  i*oferrL-d  liim  to  Miirshull  a^  the  lK?8t  lawyer 
in  tlie  city;  but  the  old  gentleniau  was  so  niiieh  prejudiced 
against  the  young  advocate,  by  his  careless  ap[>eumnee,  tliat  he 

refused  tft  engage  him.     (5n  entering  nunrl,  Mr.  I* was  a 

aecond  time  refcrrwl  to  Mar»liall  by  the  clerk  uf  the  cijurt,  and 
a  second  time  he  refused  to  employ  him.  At  this  moment  en- 
tered Mr.  V ,  n  venerable-looking   legjil  gentleman,  in  m 

powdered  wig  and  black  coat,  whose  dignifinl  np|teanuicc  pro- 

dnced  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  I* that  he  enpiged  him 

at  once.     In  the  first  case  which  came  on,  Marshall  and  Mr. 

V each  addresswl  the  court.     "The  vast  inferiority  of  his 

advocate  was  so  apiwireut  that  at  the  close  of  the  aiso  Mr,  P 

introduced  himself  to  young  Marshall,  frankly  statetl  the  preju- 
dice whi(;h  had  caused  him,  in  ojipnsition  to  advice,  to  employ 

Mr.  V ;  tliat  he  extremely  regrettctl  the  error,  hut  kiicw 

not  how  to  remwly  it.  Ho  had  come  to  the  eitv  with  one  hun- 
dred dollars  as  his  lawyer'tf  fee,  which  he  had  puidj  and  ha4 
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but  five  left,  which,  if  Marshall  chose,  he  would  cheerfully  give 
him  for  assisting  in  the  case.  Marshall,  pleased  with  the  inca- 
dent,  accepted  the  offer,  not,  however,  without  passing  a  sljr 
jnku  at  the  omnipolenct  of  u  powderc<l  wig  and  biack  coat." 

In  1788,  Mr.  Marshall  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Convention 
which  met  in  June  of  that  year  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  qticstion  of  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Federal  Constl- 
tntion.  The  debates  in  this  body  were  among  the  most  bril- 
liant in  hiHtory.  Marshall  took  a  decide<l  Ptand  in  favor  of  the 
Cnnstitution,  and  is  bt-lievwl  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
nian,  save  Mr.  Madison,  to  secure  its  adoption.  He  added 
greatly  to  bis  reputation  by  his  labors  in  this  body,  and  the 
close  of  the  session  found  his  practice  very  much  enlarged. 
He  was  anxious  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  professional 
duties;  but  he  was  urged  so  vehemently  to  accept  a  scat  in  the 
Ije}^i»^l:ilure  fn>m  the  city  of  Kiuhutond,  tliat  he  was  forced  to 
eoiiMent.  lie  sat  in  that  body  from  1789  to  1791,  and  in  those 
fics.si()ns  which  were  marked  by  the  brilliant  contests  In-tween 
the  Ketleralifits  and  l{i:"pnblic:ins  took  a  decided  stand  with  the 
foriiiiT,  and  mL:«tained  liis  ^)!(ition  by  an  array  of  arg^umcutd 
.'ig:{in.st  whieli  hi.s  opjMJuents  wt-re  ikiwitIcss.  The  strngjjlo  was 
one  of  gi^at  bitterness,  but  Marshall,  altliough  victorious  in  it, 
made  no  enemies  among  his  autugunlsts. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  induKtrionsIy  to 
his  profi'.saion,  ap[)earing  in  ]niblic  only  to  defend  with  masterly 
eloquence  the  course  of  I'resident  Washington  with  reference 
to  the  insolent  conduct  of  Citizen  Genet,  the  French  Agent. 
In  1795,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  "not  only 
without  his  apjirobation,  but  against  his  known  wishes;"  but 
yielding  to  the  desires  of  his  friends  he  took  his  scat  in  that 
J  body.  The  great  que«ition  of  the  day  was  the  adoption  of  "Jay's 
Treaty"  with  Great  Britain.    In  Virginia,  a  bitter  opposition 
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asBuled  the  treaty,  ond  the  eotire  State  rang  with  denoDciatii 
of  it.  Kven  the  influence  of  Washington  was  powerless  to  sta; 
the  tide  of  [xipular  passion  excited  against  the  treaty  and  tho9fl| 
who  upheld  it.  Meetings  were  held  in  Richmond,  and  the  treaty 
was  fiercely  denouneed.  Marfilmil  now  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
before  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  made  such  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  that  tlie  men 
who  had  been  foremost  in  assailing  it  now  united  in  the  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  iudorsiug  the  policy  of  the  Administratioa. 
In  the  Tjcgislature  his  efforts  were  equally  suocessful,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Administration  were  forced  to  abaadon  their 
constitutional  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  simple  denial  of  the  cxpecb'cncy  of  the  measi 
at  that  time.  President  Washington  attached  so  muoh  impor- 
tance to  these  services  that  he  offered  to  his  old  iHend  and 
comrade  the  position  of  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States^ 
but  Marshall  declined  the  offer,  as  he  wished  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  practice,  which  had  now  become  veiy  lucrative. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  Legislature,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  hia  private  business,  and  remained  the  constant  and  vigi- 
lant friend  of  Washington's  Administration.  In  179G,  he  was 
offered  the  |>o»t  of  Miuinter  to  France,  as  Mr.  Monroe's  sno- 
oessor,  but  he  declined  it  for  the  same  reason  which  had  made 
him  refiose  the  Attorney-Generalship.  In  1797,  when  tlie 
effer  was  repeated,  this  time  by  President  Adams,  Marshall 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Washington,  and  went  to  France 
with  Pinckney  and  Gerry,  as  Envoy  Kxtraordiimry.  The 
object  of  the  mission  was  to  remove  the  obstructions  placed 
by  France  in  the  way  of  American  commerce.  The  Envoys 
were  unsuccessful,  but  &  correspondence  took  pUoe  btrtwtwn 
Marshall  and  Talle^Tand,  whiiJi  was  a  h^iu  j-fao- 
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ia  their  esteem  and  confidenoe.  Upon  his  return  home  in 
1798,  he  waa  given  a  public  reception  in  New  York  by  the 
dtizcns,  and  a  put>lic  dinner  by  the  t\vo  Houses  of  Congreas, 
"as  on  evidence  of  aOeclion  for  liis  person,  and  of  tbeir 
grateful  approbation  of  the  patriotic  firmness  with  which  he 
hod  sustained  the  dignity  of  his  country  during  his  important 
mission."  He  subsequently  took  a  prominent  part  in  supiwrt 
of  the  measures  of  retaliation  directe<l  against  France  by  the 
Administration,  which  were  sharply  assailed  by  the  opposition. 
He  resumed  his  practice  in  Rithmond,  but  was  again  drawn 
from  it  by  n  message  from  Washington,  wlio  rt»q«rsted  him  to 
visit  him  at  ML  Vernon.  He  did  so,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  old  chieftain,  and  con- 
sented to  accept  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  ^-as  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  that  botly  in  1799.  During  the  canvass. 
President  Adams  oQered  him  a  scat  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Unitc<l  States,  but  he  deeUuod  it. 

His  career  in  Congress  was  brief,  but  brilliant.  The  Fed- 
eralist party  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Republicans,  and  he 
promptly  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  former,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Administration  of  John  Adams.  The  excite* 
ment  over  the  "  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws"  was  intense,  but  1ms 
boldly  an<l  triumphantly  defondwl  the  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Binney  says  of  him  that,  in  the  debates  on  the 
great  constitutional  questions,  "he  was  confessedly  the  first 
man  in  the  House.  When  he  discussed  them,  he  exhausted 
them;  notlung  more  remained  to  be  said;  and  the  impression 
(rf*  his  argument  effaced  that  of  every  one  else." 

His  great  triumph  was  his  e^wech  in  the  Jonathan  Robbins 
afifair.  Robbins  had  committed  a  murder  on  board  an  English 
ship-of-war,  and  had  sought  refuge  from  punishment  in  the 
United  States.     In  accordance  with  one  of  tlie  provisions  of 
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Jay's  Tifuty,  his  surrender  had  been  demanded  by  Ihc  British 
^lini^ter,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  British  subjectj  and  be 
had  been  surrenderc*!  by  President  Adams.  Tbe  opixxiiition  iii 
Congivss  made  ih'is  act  a  pretext  for  a  famous  a^^satilt  upon  the 
Adintiiistrutioii,  and  u  re»olutiou  was  intrudueed  lutu  the  iluuse 
of  lU'prcscntatives  by  Mr.  Livingston,  Ofneuring  the  Prwidcnt 
for  his  course  in  tbe  matter.  This  resolution  produced  an  ci- 
tcnde<l  del>ate  in  the  House,  in  the  course  of  which  Marshall 
defen<Icd  the  President  in  a  s|>eech  of  great  force  and  cloquenne. 
Judge  Story  has  said  of  thia  ajxrcb,  lliat  "it  wah  r^jmiiffe  satu 
Hpllque — on  answer  so  irresidtibiu  tliat  it  admiltwl  of  no  reply. 
It  silenced  oppo»ilion,  and  settled  then  and  fore>'er  liie  jMjtints 
*>f  national  law  upon  whirh  the  eontnuvei-sy  hinged." 

In  ]\Iay,  1800,  Mr.  A<lan»s  offciciJ  KTarshall  a  sr:!t  in  his 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  AVar,  but  before  hu  ctmld  enter  ujMin 
the  duties  of  that  office  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  for  a  fihort  wliilc,  conducting  se^'cral 
important  negotiations  during  that  time,  and  leaving  behind 
him  s<;vernl  of  tlie  mo^t  magninecut  slate  jKipfrs  Ut  bt*  funnd 
in  our  arcliives.  During  his  oL-iiipanc)'  of  this  }>o.sitii>n,  it 
became  nece-ssary  to  appoint  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  Marshall  t<H>k  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  urge 
upon  the  President  the  propriety  of  tendering  the  place  to  a 
distinguished  gentleman  who  hail  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the 
Adiuinistratioii ;  but  Mr.  Adums  quietly  informed  him  that  he 
had  made  up  hi.s  mind  to  confer  the  honor  upon  the  man  best 
suited  to  itj  and  that  he  had  sent  to  the  Senate  the  uauic  of 
John  Marshall,  of  Virginia.  This  appointment,  wluoh  came 
to  him  entirely  unsolicitt'd,  was  made  on  the  3l8t  of  January, 
1801,  and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

lie  held  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  for  more  than  thirty- 
four  yeorsj  and  this  period  is  justly  regarded  as  th«  most  bril- 
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liant  portion  of  the  history  of  our  bighest  court,  a  court  of 
wliiuh  a  famous  judge  ha.t  said: 

"The  dct'isions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  raisotl  the  renown  (if  llie  anintry  not  less  than  they  have 
eonfirmeit  the  Constitution.  In  all  paitH  of  the  world  Its  judg- 
ments are  spoken  of  witJi  resjioet.  Its  adjudications  of  prize 
law  are  a  code  for  all  future  time.  Upon  <:omniercial  law  it 
has  brought  us  nearly  to  one  Rystem,  befitting  the  probity  of  a 
Rrcat  coinmereial  nation.  Over  its  whole  ]MitIi,  learning  aud 
intelligence' And  iulegnty  have  shed  their  eombincd  luster." 

AUhongh  holding  so  high  a  [Mist  in  tliefionenil  Government, 
lie  cuntinuc<1  to  take  a  warm  interest  iu  the  nfVaii-s  of  his  native 
State,  and  iu  18*28  was  9  delegate  to  the  Charlottesville  Con- 
vention, which  mot  for  the  pur|>090  of  recommending  to  the 
Legislature  a  system  of  internal  impi-ovcments  Ik-sI  suitwl  to 
the  needs  of  the  State.  In  1820,  he  was  a  nirnibur  ol'  the 
Convention  which  mctr  in  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Though  now  quite  old  anil 
ft-cblc,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debutes  of  the  Convention, 
aud  was  mainly  instrumentjil  in  efl'eeting  the  st^ttlement  of  the 
disputes  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State. 

In  1805,  Judge  Marshall  published,  in  five  volumes,  his 
"  Life  of  Washington.'*  The  first  volume  was  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  Colonies,  from  their  settlement  to  the  coramenoe- 
nient  of  the  Revolution.  This  work  has  always  held  the  first 
|iosition  in  our  llevolutionar}'  annals,  and  won  for  its  autlior  a 
jilace  in  the  front  rank  of  American  writers.  It  is,  all  iu  all, 
the  best  biography  of  Washington  in  existence. 

Sterling  honesty  was  exemplified  in  Judge  Marshall's  whole 

career.     His  word  was  indeetl  as  good  as  his  bond.    He  would 

never  argue  in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  he  had  reason  to  think 

unjust,  and  he  scorned  to  take  a  legal  advantage  at  the  expense 
37 
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af  luoml  honesty.  Ho  once  indorstyl  a  bond  to  the  omonnt 
of  Hcvcrnl  thonsand  dollars.  The  drawer  &ilf?i1,  and  Mnrslmll 
paid  it,  altlioiigh  he  knew  lie  trouhl  uvoid  it,  U8  tlu*  lioldiT 
had  foiTi-itcd  hid  claim  lu  law  by  rcquiriug  more  than  legal 
intefi^ft. 

Me  WUB  goncroUB  to  a  fault.      Once,  a»  he  passed  through 

Cul|ie|ipcr  Conntj',  he  met  with  Captain  S ,  one  of  his  old 

ooniraih'S  in  tliv  Iluvolutioii.     In  the  course  of  the  convt'i'satiou 

which    L'n.-jiUHl,  H told  him  tliat  hh  estate  was  hiinlruieil 

with  a  niortgagL*  for  $3,000,  which  was  about  to  fall  due,  and 
that,  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  It,  he  saw  nothing  but  ruin  In 
8torc  for  him.  At  his  doporture,  Marshall  handed  a  note  to 
the  servant  who  brought  his  horse  U)  the  dwr,  and  told  him  to 
give  it  to  his  master.  Tiiis  was  done  as  Marshall  was  riding 
away,  and  u\yrtn  opening  tlic  note  Mr.  S found  tliat  it  con- 
tained a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  Mounting  his 
horse,  he  soon  overtook  Marshall,  and,  though  lie  tliankcd  him 
warmly  for  hiH  generosity,  refuHcd  to  aooept  it.  ^tarshall  stren- 
uously iir^etl  its  acceptance,  hut  the  other  iwrsistently  refused. 
Filially,  the  Rirraer  suggested  a  conipromittc.  ^larHhuU  took 
up  the  mortgage,  and  thus  satisBcd  the  first  claim,  but  as  hia 
friend  Avas  never  prosperous,  he  never  asked  for  the  payment 
of  tlie  debt. 

AVilUam  Wirt  has  left  us  the  fcjUowing  description  of  his  \wt~ 
sonal  appearance:  "  He  is  tall,  meager,  emaciated;  his  musclea 
relaxed,  and  his  joints  so  loosely  oonnoctcd  us  not  only  to  dis- 
qualify him  apparently  for  any  vigorous  exertion  of  body,  but 
to  destroy  every  thing  like  harmony  in  his  air  or  movomenta. 
ludeed,  in  his  whole  appeamnoe  and  demeanor,— dress,  atti- 
tudes, gesture,  sitting,  standing,  or  walking, — he  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  idolized  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield  as  any 
other  gentleman  on  earth." 
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"In  spite,  however,  of  this  ungainly  person,"  suys  a  writer, 
'*  no  one  was  a  greater  social  favorite  than  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  people  of  Richmond  regarded  his  eccentric  figure  with 
strong  personal  affection  as  well  as  respect.  The  black  eyes, 
under  their  bushy  gray  brows,  beamed  with  good  nature,  and 
the  lips  were  liabltually  smiling.  The  courtesy  of  the  Judge 
was  one  of  his  most  beautiful  truits.  It  woa  the  spontaneous 
exhibition  of  the  simple  and  kindly  emotions  of  liis  heart. 
I'ure  benevolence  and  philanthropy  displayed  itijclf  in  every 
word  which  he  uttered.  He  gave  hid  hand  to  the  plain  yeo- 
man clad  in  homespun  as  courteously  and  sincerely  ns  to  the 
greatest  personage  in  the  country.  He  had  the  aame  simple 
smile  and  gmKl-liumoretl  jest  for  lx)th,  and  seemetl  to  recognize 
nu  diffuretu^  betwet'U  them.  It  'n'us  instructive  to  estimate  In 
the  good  Chief  Justice  the  basis  and  character  of  true  polite- 
ness. John  Randolph,  one  of  the  most  fastidious  and  aristo- 
cratic of  men,  left  his  opinion  that  Marshall's  manner  was  per- 
fect good  breeding.  In  dress  and  bearing,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  any  one  more  simple  than  Judge  Marshall.  He 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  plain  countryman,  rather  than  9 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  He  had  a  farm  in  Fau- 
quier County,  and  another  near  Richmond,  and  he  would  often 
n^urn  from  the  latter  to  take  his  scat  on  the  bench  with  burrs 
sticking  to  his  clothes.  His  great  passion  was  the  game  of 
quoits,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  club  which  met,  as  it 
still  meets,  at  Buchanan's  Spring,  near  the  city,  to  play  at  this 
game.  Here  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  were  found 
by  a  French  gentleman,  Baron  Quinet,  with  their  oonts  ofl^ 
gayly  pitching  quoits,  with  the  ardor  of  a  party  of  urchins.  In 
these  simple  amusements  passed  the  hours  of  leisure  whidi 
Judge  Marshall  could  steal   from  hts  exhausting  judicial  toil. 


At  such  times  lie  neeru«d  to  becooie  ft  boy  agftln,  ftod  to  forget 
tlic  enniutf.  His  fuuduess  for  other  jovial  enjoynicnts  was  great. 
He  wa«  tht'  Lt'Uk*r  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  men,  uiuny  of  whom 
were  famous,  antJ  the  tradition  of  their  dinDcr  partits,  nnd  the 
jesta  which  they  circutnted,  is  still  preserved." 

It  wuB  hiii  custom  always  to  provide  for  hU  table  himself 
when  at  home,  and  he  miglit  be  seen  every  morning  at  the 
Bhfxjkoe  Hill  Market,  willi  \i\s  banket  on  hU  arui.  eugagcrl  tn 
making  hU  jiinviiases.  Ujxjd  one  of  those  uecariious  be  uoticctl 
u  furihiunably-flrcascil  young  mau,  swearing  violently  bcettUMr  he 
could  not  find  any  one  willing  to  csiny  home  for  hiiu  a  tnrk«y 
which  ho  had  just  purchased,  nnd  wliich  hia  foolibh  pride  would 
not  j)eriuit  hiiu  to  carry  himself.  Approaeliing  him  quietly, 
the  Jiidj^e  a-sked  where  he  liveil,  and  ii|ion  Ixring  told,  said,  "  I 
am  going  tliat  way,  antl  will  cjirry  it  for  you."  Taking  tbo 
turkey,  he  set  out  aud  soon  reached  the  young  man^s  duor. 
Upon  receiving  his  turkc}*,  the  young  man  thanked  him  for  liia 
trouble,  and  a^kod,  "How  much  sliall  I  pay  you?"  "Oh, 
'.lolhin^,*'  replitnl  the  Judge,  Bniiling,  "yoti  are  welcome.  It 
was  on  my  way,  and  n<i  trouble."  So  sjiying,  the  Judge  de- 
parted, and  the  young  inuDj  with  a  faint  minpieiou  of  the 
truth,  turnwl  to  a  I)ystan<ler,  nnd  asked,  in  fiomc  confu^iion, 
"  >Vlio  is  that  polite  old  gentlenuu  who  brought  home  my 
turkey  for  mo?"  "That  is  John  Mai-slmll,  the  Chlrf  Justice 
of  the  United  States,"  was  the  reply.  "  Why,  then,  did  Jis 
bring  home  my  turkey?"  stammered  tlie  fop.  "To  give  you  a 
dcserve<l  rebuke,"  said  tl»e  gentleman,  "  and  to  teach  you  to 
conquer  your  silly  pride." 

Referonoe  has  been  made  to  his  carelessness  in  regard  to  h\a 
personal  appearance.  A  wager  was  once  laid  among  hw  friends 
in  Richmond  that  he  could  not  dress  himnclf  without  leaving 
about  bis  clothing  some  mark  of  bis  carelessness.    The  Judgo 
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gnnJ-liumoreJIy  accepted  the  wager.  A  supper  was  to  \x  given 
to  him  ujion  tlicHC  conditions.  If  his  dress  vrm  joiind  Ctnltkn  \ 
iijion  that  occasion,  tlie  other  parties  were  to  jwiy  for  the  entw^ 
t'linment;  but  if  any  carelejuness  couhl  be  dotcctnl  about  hU 
dress  or  in  hl>;  appearance,  the  expense  was  to  fall  u^xtn  him. 
U[xin  (lie  appointed  eveuiii^^  the  gentlemen  and  the  JiHl|;e  met 
at  the  place  agreed  ujion,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  JmigeV 
dress  secniwl  fanlth>ss.  He  apix-nred  the  very  perfecti*»n  of 
iicutu<>»s  and  taste.  The  8iip])er  fultuwed,  the  Jtidp'  Wmg  in 
high  glw  over  his  victory.  Ni-nr  the  (rhuae  of  the  rejKist,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  gncsts,  who  sat  next  to  Judge  Mar!ih:tU,  eltniKVtl 
to  drop  his  napkin,  and  stooping  dowii  to  pick  it  up,  discov- 
ered that  the  Judge  had  put  on  one  of  hU  HtocktngH  with  the 
wrong  side  out.  Of  oi>ursc  t)ie  con<lition  of  affair?  was  tnnno- 
diatt'ly  revorsetl,  and,  amid  roars  of  laugliter,  the  Chief  Justico 
at:knowledgetl  his  defeat, 

Tho  means  of  luconiotiou  in  tlic  Southern  States  lieing  lim- 
ited in  the  days  of  Judge  Martfhall,  it  was  his  cuRtoni  to  trawl 
about  the  country,  when  holding  liis  circuit  courts,  iu  an  old* 
fashioned  and  very  much  dilapidated  gig.  His  plain  and  even 
ni-sty  apixaininec  olten  led  him  into  ludi(!rousatlveutun's,  which 
be  related  to  bis  friends  with  keen  enjoyment.  At  other  times 
people  to  whom  he  was  personally  unknown  were  astonished  to 
find  that  this  shabbily-dressed  old  man  was  the  famous  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall.  One  of  his  adventures  is  thus  related  by  nu 
eye-witness: 

"  It  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  was  traveling  in  one  of 
the  counties  of  Virginia,  and  about  the  close  of  the  day  stopped 
at  a  public-house  to  obtain  refreshment  and  spend  the  night. 
He  had  lioen  tlii're  Imt  a  short  time  wlien  an  old  man  alighted 
from  his  gig,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  becoming  his  fel- 
low-guest at  the  some  houiic.     As  the  old  man  drove  ap,  be 
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obsen'ed  that  both  the  ahafts  fit  hia  jpg  warf  broken,  and  timl 
they  were  held  together  by  withes  fornie<l  from  the  bark  of  a 
liickory  saiiUiig.  Our  traveler  observeJ,  further,  tliat  he  was 
plainly  ehid,  that  hh  knee-bueklea  weVK  loosened,  and  that 
Horacthing  like  negligenec  jiervaded  hU  <lrcas.  Conceiving  him 
to  be  one  of  the  holiest  yetmmnry  of  our  land,  ttie  courtesies  of 
Btrangere  passt-d  between  thera,  and  they  vutered  the  tavern.  It 
\fafl  aljout  the  same  tiuic  that  un  ndilition  of  three  or  four  young 
gentlemen  was  tuode  to  their  number — most  of  them,  if  not  alL 
of  the  l^al  profession.  Aa  Boon  as  they  became  cnnveniently 
uocomnimkteilj  the  oonvcrsatiou  was  turned  by  the  latter  npon 
au  elocjuent  harangue  which  had  that  day  been  delivered  at  the 
bar.  The  other  replied  that  he  had  witnessed  the  same  day 
a  degree  of  eloquence  no  doubt  equal,  but  that  it  was  from 
the  pulpit.  Something  like  a  sarcastic  rijotnder  was  made  to  tlio 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  and  a  warm  and  able  altercation  ensued, 
in  whidi  the  merits  of  theChiistian  religion  became  the  subject 
of  <liscussion.  From  six  o'clock  until  eleven  tlieyonng champions 
wielded  the  swortl  of  arguoK-nt,  adducing  with  ing^^nuity  and 
ability  every  thing  that  could  be  said  pro  and  con.  During 
this  protracted  period,  the  old  gentleman  listened  with  all  the 
meekness  and  modesty  of  a  child,  aa  if  he  was  adding  new  in- 
formation to  the  stores  of  his  own  mind ;  or  perliapi  he  was 
observiug,  with  phihisophic  eye,  the  faculties  of  the  youthful 
mind,  and  how  new  energies  are  evolved  by  repeated  action ; 
or,  perhaiw,  with  patriotic  emotion,  he  was  reflecting  npou  the 
future  destinies  of  hta  country,  and  on  the  rising  generation 
upon  whom  tliese  future  destinies  must  devolve;  or,  most  prob- 
ably, with  a  sentiment  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  he  was 
collecting  an  at^ment  which — characteristic  of  himself — no  art 
would  be  '  able  to  elude  and  no  force  resist.'  Our  traveler  re- 
mained a  spectator,  and  took  no  part  in  what  was  said. 
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"At  last  one  of  the  young  men,  reraarking  that  it  wiis  im- 
possible to  combat  with  long-establishLHi  prfjmltivs,  wlicciet) 
around,  and,  with  some  familiarity,  exclaime<i,  *  Well,  my  oM 
gentleman,  what  t!»ink  you  of  these  things?'  If,  said  tlic  trav- 
eler, a  streak  of  vivid  lightning  had  at  that  muiiieiit  cruMbtd 
the  room,  their  amazement  could  not  have  been  grisittT  than  it 
was  with  what  foUowed.  The  most  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
appeal  was  made,  for  nearly  an  hour,  by  the  old  gentleman,  that 
he  ever  lieanl  or  rwid.  So  jiopfect  was  his  recollection,  that 
every  argument  usdl  agaiuat  the  CbriKliun  r<digion  was  met  in 
the  order  in  which  it  was  advanced,  Hume's  eopliislry  on  the 
Babject  of  miracles  was,  if  possible,  more  perfectly  answered 
than  it  had  already  been  done  by  Cainplielt.  And  in  the  whole 
li?ctui*e  there  was  bo  nmch  simplicity  and  energy,  jwitl»>s  and 
sublimity,  that  not  another  word  was  uttered.  Au  attempt  to 
describe  it,  said  the  traveler,  would  t>e  au  attempt  to  paint  the 
sunl>eants.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  curloeily  and  inquiry  who 
the  old  gentleman  was.  The  traveler  eonehideil  it  was  the 
preaehcr  fixnn  whom  the  pulj>it  eloquence  wivs  licnrd;  but  no — 
it  wiis  the  Chief  Justieo  of  (he  United  States." 

Judge  MarHhull  was  a  simple  and  earnest  Christian,  and  held 
in  the  deepest  abhorrence  the  fuHJuonable  skepticism  of  his  tiay. 
His  conduct  was  consistent  with  his  pro(Jssi<in,  and  to  the  lust 
this  good  and  grt-at  man  repeated  night  and  ninrning  the 
simple  pniycr  he  had  learned  at  his  mother's  knee. 

For  many  years  he  sufTiTCil  from  au  alTection  of  the  bladiler, 
aad  WM  at  length  c'ompene<I  to  i*esort  to  a  snrgicsd  ojwration 
for  relief.  This  had  the  desiretl  effiHil,  but  lie  was  soon  after 
taken  with  an  attai-k  of  "  liver  complaint."  He  ret>aired  to 
Philadelphia  for  medical  treatment,  but  failed  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  it,  and  died  in  tlint  city  on  (he  fith  of  Jidy,  1835. 

Hia  body  was  conveyed  to  Kichmond  for  interuieut,  and  he 
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now  sleeps  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  Shockoe  Kill  Cem- 
etery in  that  city.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  plain  slab  of 
marblcj  over  which  the  weeds  and  the  rank  grass  are  growing, 
and  on  which  may  be  read  the  following  inscription,  dictated 
(saving  the  last  date)  by  himself: 

"John  Marshall,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Marshall,  was 
born  24th  of  September,  1755;  intermarried  wUh  Maiy  Willia 
Ambler,  the  3d  of  January,  1783;  departed  this  life  the  6th 
day  of  July,  1836." 
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CHAPTER   XXVn. 


JAMES  T.  BRADY. 


|HE  fiither  of  James  T.  Bnwly  was  born  in  Ire- 
l.ind,  and  came  to  tliia  (K>uniiy  during  the  «xy>iu1 
wiir  with  England,  and  just  after  his  marringe. 
Mr.  Brady  oponi'd  a  scln>ol  fur  boys,  in  New 
York,  soau  after  his  arrival,  and  it  was  in  that 
city,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1815,  that  hia  eldest  son,  James 
ToPHAM  Brapy,  was  bom.  Other  children  followed,  there 
being  seven  in  jiIK  two  boys  (James  T.,  and  Judge  John  U. 
Brady)  and  five  girls.  Mr.  Brady,  senior,  wna  a  man  of  nire 
abilities,  and  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  beauty 
and  high  character,  "one  of  those  mothers," says  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  knew  her,  "whose  quiet  virtues  shed  their 
blessed  iiiflueneo  over  families,  and  arc  felt  so  lung  in  their 
durable  eflV-ot  ujwn  children." 

James  T.  Brady  grew  up  w»th  a  sound,  vigorous  conatitutioa, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  put  at  his  studies  in  his  lather's  scliriol. 
Uc  was  only  seven  years  old  when  he  began,  and  though  so 
young,  he  w<>rkc«l  hard,  storing  his  "big  head'* — whieh  seemed 
too  iMjt?  for  the  little  feet  below  it— with  knowledge.  Ilo 
endeared  lumst'lf  very  greatly  to  his  schoul-fellows,  and  formed 
with  several  of  them  friendsliips  which  continued  throtigh  life. 
"  Uo  was  so  noted,"  saya  one  of  bis  former  sdiool-fellows,  "  foe 
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bis  loving  kintlUncss  as  a  boy,  that  it  almost  obliterates  every 
other  rewl lectio u,'*  His  amiable  traita  developed  with  hia 
years.  He  always  delighted  in  acts  of  kUidiiess,  and  could 
never  bear  to  givo  pain^  even  to  the  moet  iosigoiGcant  animal 
or  insect.  He  detested  hunting  and  fishing,  which  he  regarded 
an  a  needless  sacrifice  of  life.  Yet  while  so  tender  and  gentle 
in  his  disposition,  he  was  brave  and  fearless,  unusually  iode- 
pendeat,  and,  above  all,  as  mirthful  and  fond  of  a  jest  at  fifty 
as  at  sixteen. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  education,  his  father  abandoned 
flic  profession  of  teaching  for  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  young 
Brady  entered  his  office  as  office-boy  and  student,  it  being  hia 
desire  to  become  an  advocate.  He  was  bright,  quick-witted, 
and  remarkably  apt  in  his  studies.  His  buoyant  spirits  and 
ready  repartee  often  led  him  into  encounters  with  hia  elders, 
who  were  generally  forced  to  confess  that  his  tongue  was  too 
much  for  them.  His  father  encouraged  him  to  form  his  own 
opinions,  and  to  hold  them  tenaciously  until  convinced  of  hia 
error.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  legal  studies,  and  soon 
acquired  such  proficiency  in  the  management  of  the  details  of 
the  office  business  that  everj  thing  which  did  not  abeolutcly 
need  his  father's  persuniil  attention  was  left  to  hira. 

Although  fond  of  social  enjoyment,  and  full  of  the  fir©  and 
joyfulness  of  youth,  he  knew  how  to  seclude  himself  from  the 
pleasures  he  relished  so  much.  He  was  a  hard  and  fiiitliful 
student,  allowing  nothing  to  draw  him  from  his  books  when  ho 
meant  to  devote  himself  to  them.  He  read  not  only  law,  hut 
history,  iK>etry,  biogmphy,  romance,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
could  store  bis  mind  with  useful  knowledge  or  add  to  its  natural 
graces.  He  slept  at  the  office,  and  often  sat  up  the  entire  night 
engaged  in  study.  Abbott  si)eaks  as  follows  of  the  early  studies 
of  Napoleon  II.,  and  it  requires  no  straining  of  lao^^oa^  or 
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ideas  to  appJy  his  remarks  to  this  {wriion  of  the  life  of  Jnmes 
T.  Brady:  "So  great  was  liis  artlor  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment that  ho  nonsidered  every  day  as  lost  in  which  he  had  not 
made  perceptible  progress  in  knowlc<lge.  By  this  rigid  mental 
discipline  he  acquired  that  wonderful  power  of  couccnlration  by 
which  be  was  ever  enabled  to  simplify  subjects  the  most  diffi-* 
cult  and  eomplioated."  Mr.  Brady,  senior,  was  very  proud  of 
the  energy  and  talent  displftye<l  by  his  sou,  ami  when  the  latter 
was  ninetcea  years  old  the  father  said  to  a  friend  who  had  been 
8j)eakiag  to  him  of  the  promise  of  the  boy:  "Yes,  sir;  he  ia 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  a  boy  of  splendid  intellect  and  noble 
character.  Young  as  he  is,  I  regani  him  as  a  walking  encyclo- 
ptedia;  hifl  mind  seems  to  gild  every  subject  it  touches," 

la  the  year  1835,  when  but  twenty  years  old,  Mr.  Brady 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  "There  were  giants  in  those  ^Uiys" 
at  the  New  York  bar,  and  the  young  man  was  now  enter- 
ing an  arena  in  which  his  powers  were  to  l)c  tested  to  the 
utmost.  His  native  elw|uence  was  well  known  to  his  friends, 
and  naturally  he  was  not  ignorant  of  it;  but  he  did  not,  like  so 
many  young  men  in  his  calling,  trust  entirely  to  his  jrawers  of 
pleading.  He  had  long  since  recognized  the  tnith  of  Lord 
Erskine's  declaration  that  "no  man  ran  he  a  great  advocate 
who  is  no  lawyer,"  and  had  stored  bis  mind  with  a  knowleilge 
of  the  theories  of  Ids  profession  which  few  men  in  coming  to 
the  bar  have  ever  equaled. 

Id  his  first  important  case  he  was  op(iosed  to  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  was  nnsuccessful.  He  was  engaged  in  a  suit  to 
recover  a  certain  stim  of  money  fruui  au  insurance  ctimpany, 
which  his  client  clnimcd  was  due  him  for  certain  goo(l8  whidi 
bad  been  destroyed  by  fire.  As  Brady  hini.self  saw,  he  had  a 
very  weak  case,  and  Mr.  O'Conor  had  no  trouble  in  demolish- 
ing it;  yet  the  young  counsel  oouducte<l  it  with  a  skill  and  lui 
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eloquence  which  made  hira  fVom  that  hour  a  marked  man  in  his 
profession.  Yet  be  had  to  contend  against  tliat  obstacle  which 
meets  most  public  men  at  the  outset  of  their  caroers — U»e  feel- 
ing which  actors  call  "stage  fright"  He  said  that  on  this 
oocasiou  every  thing  around  him  grew  suddenly  black,  and  be 
could  not  even  see  the  jury.  By  steiidying  himself  against  his 
table,  and  keeping  bis  t-ycs  in  the  direction  of  the  jurj',  he  oon- 
tiuue<l  to  speak  until  he  had  recovered  his  self-control. 

The  case  which  brought  him  most  prominently  before  the 
public,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  establishetl  h\n  fame  as 
a  lawyer,  was  a  peculiar  one.  tSome  newsboys  had  been  arrested 
for  selling  the  "Sunday  Morning  News"  on  the  mornlug  of  tlio 
8abbath  ilav.  Jt  was  cliiimetl  that  the  selling  of  the  paper  on 
the  sireel.s  on  Sunday  was  coutrar)'  to  law,  and  that  the  boys 
disturbed!  the  congregations  in  the  churches  by  their  cries. 
One  of  these  boys  had  been  arrested  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Gcraixl,  and  this  brought  on  a  suit  to  determine  tlie  rights  of 
the  lads,  in  which  Mr.  Brady  apjiearcd  for  the  newsboys-  Con- 
Bideruble  fm.'Iing  wits  manifested  on  the  subject,  and  when  tho 
trial  came  on  the  court-room  was  crowded.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  again.st  him,  but  Mr.  Brady  won  a  remarkable  tri- 
umph by  his  management  of  the  case,  and  the  whole  dty  rang 
with  bis  eloqufuce.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  his  s|)ccoh  upon 
the  audience,  that  many  of  them  who  wore  total  strangers  to 
him  crowded  around  him  as  he  left  the  court-house  to  congrat- 
ulate him.  Though  defeated  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  this 
case  was  a  great  triumph  for  Mr.  Brady.  It  established  his 
fame  as  an  advocate,  and  advanced  him  at  once  to  a  foremoel; 
place  at  the  bar.  Business  flowed  in  upon  him  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  attend  to  it,  and  from  this  time  to  the  close  of 
his  labors  he  was  always  in  the  possession  of  a  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice. 
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Mr.  McKeon  has  said  of  him:  "  We  may  refer  to  tlie  period 
of  his  introduction  to  the  bar  of  this  city  as  an  c|K>cb  iu  its 
histor)'.  In  looking  back  at  the  jjast,  we  sec  rising  before  us 
Gforgf  Wi)Otl,  treading  with  no  uncertain  step  tbrotigh  the 
laljyrinth  of  the  law  of  real  pro|H'rty ;  IXuiirl  Lord,  follovving, 
with  lii.s  legal  eye,  c'0iiui)eix.-e  uver  the  long  and  ilrenr)'  wuhIo 
of  watei-8;  David  Graham,  the  younger,  and  Ogdcn  Hofiinan, 
standing  in  full  |)anoply  of  intclleetnal  power  Iteforc  onr  crirn- 
inal  tribunals.  Into  the  listd  where  stood  tbi^c  proud  knightA 
yonng  Brady  sprang,  ready  to  contend  with  the  niighticHt  of 
tltcni.  IIow  well  he  contended  ninny  of  yon  well  rcnicmlier, 
and  thf  h4inun4  jiaid  to  his  memory  are  Justified  by  ibe  tri- 
umphs he  has  won." 

He  grew  rapidly  in  jwpulurity,  and  in  tlie  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  bis  fellow-citizcnSj  and  wa^  inlniittcd  witli  niimeroua 
cases  of  n  class  whieb  had  rarely  until  then  been  j^ccn  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  lawyer.  His  practice  wK>n  extended  into  Uie 
Supreme  Cmirt  of  the  State,  wlueh  at  that  time  met  quarterly, 
at  New  York,  Albany,  Utica,  and  Rix'bester.  The  praetiec  of 
tliia  court  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  of  high  standing  in 
their  profession, — the  great  lawyers  of  the  Staite, — and  it  was 
no  slight  honor  to  onr  young  lawyer  to  bold  a  plaw,  and  a 
pn>Mr|  place,  too,  among  them. 

He  won  additional  honors  in  the  fivmous  India-rubber  suits, 
whiob  have  been  mentioneil  elBPwherc  in  this  volume,  acting  as 
one  of  the  counsel  of  Charles  Goodyear,  and  being  associatc<l 
with  Biiniel  Webster.  Brady  applie«l  himself  with  intense 
cnergj-  to  ninster  the  case,  and  whe-n  the  trial  came  off  at  Tren- 
ton, in  the  Unite<l  States  Circuit  Court,  before  Justices  Grier 
and  Diekersnn,  be  opened  the  ease  in  a  S{>eech  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  which  Daniel  Webster  said  in  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks  Itad  so  exhausted  it  as  to  leave  liiin  nothing  to  «a.^- 
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Turning  to  Mr.  Brmiy,  Mr.  Webster  aaid,  "  Yoa  have  cut  a 
highway  througli  thia  case,  and  if  it  ia  won,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  brouglit  it  before  the  court.'' 
The  suit  vms  won  by  Goodyear, 

"In  fonnwitiou  with  the  India-rubber  cases  Is  ft  fact  which 
testifies  to  his  diameter.  A  salary  of  twcntj-rive  thousand 
dollars  a  year  for  lifu  was  oBured  to  be  settled  on  hiu  by  the 
rubber  company,  if  he  wouhl  advise  a  oeriiiin  course;  but  not 
deeming  it  right,  he  rtjected  the  offer.  When  in  France^  in 
1851,  tlie  rublHT  cnses  «>ming  in  controversy  there,  Mr.  Brady 
subfitmilluliy  gave  in  FroucL,  to  Ctienue  Blaoc,  the  French  afl- 
voaite,  the  niulcrinls  for  his  brief." 

Mr.  Brady  practiced  law  for  thirty*four  years,  and  during 
the  major  part  of  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a  case  of  great 
importance,  in  either  the  civil  or  criminal  courts,  in  which  he 
did  not  figure.  He  wos  compelled  to  refuse  case  after  case 
from  lack  of  time  to  give  to  it;  and  yet  he  frequently  found 
time  to  I'csjiond  to  the  api>eals  of  the  courts  to  defend  mcD 
indicted  for  capital  offenses  who  were  unublc  to  procure  coon- 
scl.  In  some  of  these  cases  he  had  scarcely  any  chance  of 
preparation,  but  be  always  managed  to  secure  the  acquittal  of 
his  client,  in  spite  of  tliis  drawbaclc.  The  spirit  of  kindliness 
"which  had  so  endeared  him  to  his  boyhood's  &iends  pervaded 
every  action  of  his  maturer  life,  and  he  never  displayed  nacre 
energy,  more  unceasing  vigilance,  more  irresistible  eloquence, 
than  when  pleading  the  cause  of  some  poor  wretch  who  ooald 
only  reward  him  ^^'ith  his  thanks. 

His  readiness  in  mastering  a  case  was  remarkable,  and  was 
greatly  assisted  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law.  As  s 
rule,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  it  was  merely  necessary  for 
him  to  comprehend  the  particular  case  under  conuderation, 
since  he  was  already  familiar  with  the  law  beanug  upon  it 
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ThU  readiness  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  following  mmi- 
nlsoence  related  of  liim  by  tiie  Hon.  Liitlicr  li.  Morsli.  Mr. 
Marsh  was  engaged  in  a  case  of  great  importance,  in  which  he 
desired  Mr.  Brady's  a^^ialaucc  in  the  trial.  Mursh  had  thor- 
oughly and  patiently  studied  the  ease,  but  Brady  was  totally 
ignorant  of  it  Nevertheless,  he  told  Sir.  A(ar»h  he  would  do 
hiK  best,  and  t!mt  he  (Marsh)  must  open  the  case  as  fully  and 
exhaustively  as  he  could,  without  rcfcrenoe  to  him.  Mr.  Marsh 
did  so,  and  says  that  when  he  sat  down  he  thought  he  had 
exfiatntted  the  case,  and  was  wondering  what  Bi*ady  could  Rial 
to  say  in  addition  to  it.  To  hU  ai^toni8hIuelll  and  delight, 
Brady  rose,  and  in  his  argument  presented  seven  new  and 
tiling  points. 

In  the  examination  of  a  witness,  he  could  be  severe  and 
decisive  when  he  had  occasion  to  suspect  that  the  pcrs<in 
was  trying  to  evade  the  truth ;  but  in  general  his  manner 
was  kind  and  considerate,  and  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  evi- 
dence by  his  forbearance  which  otliers  could  not  have  extorted 
by  bullying.  U[]on  one  occasion,  he  was  convinced  that  a 
witness  was  about  to  relate  a  "made-up"  story,  and  he  at 
onoe  fixed  upon  the  man  a  look  so  pierdng  that  the  fellow 
was  overwhelmed  with  confusion  and  could  not  go  on  with 
his  evidence.  Brady  promptly  changed  his  tactics,  sent  for 
a  glass  of  water  for  the  witness,  and  soothed  him  so  effect- 
ually that  the  heart  of  the  man  was  won,  and,  abandoning 
his  false  tale,  he  made  a  simple  statement  of  the  truOi. 

The  indepcudcnce  of  character  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brady  has 
already  been  adverted  to.  Having  once  traced  out  the  line  of 
dnty,  nothing  could  make  him  swerve  from  it,  and  he  wai  v.a 
bold  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  his  clients  as  of  his  owiu 
Mr.  EMwards  Clarke,  from  whose  excellent  memoir  is  gleaned 
mucli  of  the  information  upon  which  this  sketch  is  based,  rr- 
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latcs  the  following  incidents  in  illustration  of  this  qaslity  of 
the  man : 

"  The  trial  of  BuUcr  for  the  mnrder  of  Poole  furni&lied  a 
notable  iiLstance  of  Mr.  Brady  V  intrejiitlity  in  bchiilf  of  a  clicnl. 
It  was  at  the  hui^it  of  thf  *  Know-NotliiDg'  excitcnieot,  ami 
Poole,  aflcr  roceiviiig  the  fatal  bullet,  haviug  exclaimed,  '  I  die 
an  Aniurioan/  succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be  rcgardtHl  as  i 
martyr  to  the  cause.     Lingering   for  days  with — as  tlic  po«t 
mortem  proved — a  bullet  deeply  imbedded  in  hU  heart,  the  in- ' 
terest  and  excitement  became  intense;  and  on  tiie  day  of  hia 
funeral  twenty  thousand  men  walked  iu  solemn  proceg^iun  be- 
hind the  coiliu  of  the  martyred  'rough,'    In  mieh  a  state  of 
public  feeling,  Baker  was  put  on  trial  fur  bis  life.    At  the 
opening  of  the  charge  by  the  judge,  amused  by  its  tenor,  Mr. 
Brady  seized  a  pen  and  oommenced  writing  rapidly,  indigiitt- 
tion  showing  itself  in  his  set   lips  and  fnittTiing  brow.     The 
moment  the  judge  ooascd  he  was  on  his  feot,  and  began :  'Yim 
have  chargtMl  the  jury  thus  and  thus.     I  protest  against  your 
so  stating  it.*    The  judge  said  he  would  listen  to  the  objections 
afW  the  jury  had  retired.     'No!'  exclaimed   the    indignant 
orator,  'I  choose  that  the  jury  should  hear  those  objections;' 
and,  defying  interference,  he  poured  forth  iropctnously  forty- 
five  separate   and    fitrmal  objections,  couching  them  all   em- 
phatically in  words  of  iwraonal  i)rotr8t  to  the  judge.    The  force 
of  the  judge's  charge  ou  that  jury  was  pretty  cffectuaUy  broken. 
The  indignation  of  the  advocate  at  this  time  was  real,  not  sini- 
utat(Kl ;  and  he,  at  least,  of  the  New  York  bar  dared  to  dctj 
and  to  denounce  injustice,  even  when  clad  in  ermine. 

"  Another  instance  of  his  intrepidity  before  a  judge  was  in 
the  Busteed  case.  The  judge  had  threatened  to  convict  him 
ibr  contempt.  Busleed  had  apologizcil,  and  Brady  also,  witli 
his  matchless  grace  and   courtesy,  had   tendered    Busteed's 
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apology ;  but  the  judge  still  said  that  he  should  send  him  to 
prison.  *  You  will,  will  you?'  said  Brudy;  'I  say  you  will 
not'  And,  citing  authority  after  authority  against  his  power 
to  do  80,  he  dared  him  to  thus  stretch  his  prerogative.  The 
judge  (honght  best  to  excuse  Mr.  Busteed." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  instances  of  his  moral  courage  to 
be  found  was  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  late  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  He  was  associated  witli  Mr.  Stanton  in  tlie  Sickle-s  trial, 
and  conceived  a  warm  personal  attachment  to  him.  Mr.  Brady 
remained  a  Democrat  to  the  lust,  and  was  an  active  member 
of  Tammany  Hall.  U^wn  one  occasion,  during  a  meeting  of 
the  Tammany  Committee,  when  the  name  of  Stanton  was  re- 
ceived with  hisses  and  yells  of  objurgation,  Bitidy  rose,  and 
facing  the  crowd  totd  thom  "that  he  knew  they  hated  Eilwiu 
M.  Stanton,  but  he,  a  Democrat,  knew  him,  and  held  liim  in 
his  heart  of  hearts."  It  was  a  bold  declaration,  considering  the 
time  and  place,  even  for  one  so  highly  esteemed  as  James 
T.  Brady. 

As  before  remarked,  Mr.  Brady  never  relied  upon  his  elo- 
quence alone  for  suocese  at  the  bar.  He  had  a  profound  rc- 
spci^t  for  his  piYifession,  and  flcorned  its  trickeries.  lie  worked 
faithfully  over  the  cases  intrusted  to  him,  studied  them  care- 
fully, and  never  brought  them  to  trial  till  he  was  thorough 
master  of  the  law  bearing  upon  tliem.  This  enabled  him  fre- 
quently to  present  issues  which  a  less  learned  man  would  not 
have  dminied  of.  ^Hien  he  was  retained  as  counsel  for  Hunt- 
ington the  forger,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the  man  was 
morally  unaccountable  for  his  deed,  and  his  theorj'  of  moral  in- 
sanity, as  developed  by  him  in  this  case,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  upon  the  subject  to  be  found  in  any  lan- 
guage. He  read  every  thing  he  could  find  on  tlie  subject 
of  insanity,  and  when  he  went  into  court  there  was  aot  a  physi- 
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cian  in  the  laiul  l^cttor  infunuMl  wilh  respect  to  it  than  he 
The  Liuxs  ill  which  he  was  frequently  engaged  required  au 
unuBtial  acquaintance  with  medical  jurisprudeaoe,  and.  he  waa 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  authoritieti  on  the  subject  la  the 
country. 

His  fKJwer  over  a  jury  was  remarkable.  Ho  never  lost  sight 
of  the  "  twelve  [teers,"  and  by  hid  dexterous  mauagcnicut  soon 
had  theoi  bo  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  his  magnctio 
miud  that  tliey  hung  mxtn  his  words,  followed  his  every  act, 
laughed  or  cried  as  ho  willed,  and  seemed  capable  of  tluuking 
only  as  he  iKTraittcd  them.  Ho  defended  fifly-ono  men  fcr 
their  lives  in  the  course  of  hhi  practice,  and  brought  them  a(l 
off  in  safety. 

Mr.  Clarke,  from  whose  memoir  I  have  already  quoted,  re- 
lates the  following  incidents  in  his  career: 

"The  case  of  a  young  man  charged  Avith  murder,  in  what 
was  claimed  to  be  an  accidental  fracas,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  He  was  a  Ma^on,  and  that  society  applied  to  Mr.  Brady 
to  defend  him,  tendering  twenty-five  hundred  doIhiTa  as  a  fee; 
but  for  some  cause  he  declined  the  case.  Not  long  ailer,  one 
afternoon,  a  neatly-dressed,  modest  young  girl  came  to  the  office 
and  asked  for  \rr.  Brady.  Told  to  walk  into  his  private  office, 
she  timidly  aj)proached  his  d&jk,  and  saying,  '  Mr.  Brady, 
they  are  going  to  hang  my  brother,  and  you  can  save  him, 
I've  brought  you  this  money;  please  don't  let  my  brother  die,' 
she  burst  into  tears.  It  was  a  roll  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  the  poor  girl  had  boggc<l  in  suras  of  five  and  too 
dollai's.  The  kind-hearted  man  heard  her  story.  *  They  shall 
not  hang  your  brother,  my  child,*  said  he,  and  putting  the  roll 
of  bills  in  an  envelope,  told  her  to  take  it  to  her  mother,  and 
he  would  ask  for  it  when  he  wanted  it.  The  boy  was  cleared. 
In  Mr.  Brady's  parlor  hangs  an  exquisite  picture,  by  Durand^ 
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with  a  letter  on  tbc  bark  asking  him  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  for  hi^  generous  kindness  in  defending  this  poor 
boy.     Mr.  Brady  prized  that  picture 

"Onoe  when,  iu  the  height  of  his  appeal  to  the  jury,  a  dog 
began  barking  vigorously,  he  whirled  around,  shook  his  finger 
at  the  dog  and  said,  gravely,  with  the  quickness  of  thought, 
*  I  am  Sir  Oraolp,  and  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  I ' 

"An  Irishman  once  came  to  his  office :  'And  arc  yez  Jlisther 
Brady?*  *  I  am  ;  come  in,  Patrick.  What  is  it  you  wish  ?'  *I 
ax  yer  panlou ;  I  ought  n^t  to  intrude  u|)on  yez.'  '  But  what  in 
it,  Patrick  ? '  *  Well,  yer  honor,  it  is  n't  for  the  likes  o*  me  to 
be  oomin*  troublin'  yer  honor.'  'But  tell  me  what  you  want, 
Pat.'  'Well,  yer  honor,  I  came  to  see  ye  about  a  friend  of 
mine  aa  met  wid  an  aooideut.'  'An  accident? '  said  Mr.  Brady; 
Mhcn  why  dou*t  you  go  for  a  doctor?'  'Arrah,  sure,  you*re 
the  docthcr  for  my  friend ;  he  had  an  accident  which  wants  yer 
honor.'  'Well,  what  was  it?'  'Well,  yer  honor,  he  was 
arristcd  for  a  thrifle  of  a  burglary,  shurc.'  Quick  as  Mr.  Brady 
was,  with  the  reudiuess  of  bis  race,  for  repartee,  he  S4)metimcs 
met  his  match  among  bis  o\vn  countrymen.  He  was  once  ex- 
amining an  unwilling  witness  who  persistently  called  him  Mr. 
0*Brady,  At  length,  even  his  proverbiid  good  nature  being  a 
little  ruffled,  he  said  to  the  witness:  'You  need  not  call  me 
Mr.  O'Bnidy.  I  Ve  mended  my  name  since  I  came  here  and 
dropped  tlie  O.'  *  Have  ye,  now  ?  'Poii  my  sow!  it 's  a  pity  ye 
did  n't  mend  yer  manners  at  the  ssmie  time,'" 

In  politics  Mr.  Brady  was  a  Democrat  of  the  States-Rights 
school,  yet  he  always  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  render  the  promptest  obetlience  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  outset  of  the  late  war  be  gave  liis  snp|K>rl  to 
the  Government  in  its  war  measures,  though  be  did  not  sepa- 
tale  himself  from  the  Democratic  party.    He  was  frequently 
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solicited  by  bis  friends  to  accept  |>olitical  hoDors,  but  be  steadily 
refused,  sayiog  tbat  he  wanted  no  honors  outj^ide  of  bis  profcs* 
sion. 

In  person  Mr.  Brady  was  slender  and  delicate  in  appearance. 
WTiat  attracted  the  gazer  at  once  was  bis  massive  bead — a  head 
which  measured  in  its  circumference  twenty-four  and  three- 
eighths  inches.  Age  seemed  to  have  no  eSect  upon  bis  fuoe. 
Severe  mental  labor  in  the  oonrse  of  years  took  away  some  of 
the  ro^  hues  of  youth,  but  otherwise  it  continued  as  fresh  and 
as  winning  as  when  a  boy. 

Mr.  Brady  never  married,  but  no  one  was  more  widely  re- 
moved from  the  typical  old  bachelor  than  he.  If  he  had  no 
family  of  his  own,  he  was  the  head  of  a  femily  of  devoted  rela- 
tives, who  gave  him  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  domea- 
tic  affections  which  were  so  strong  in  him.  Very  soon  after 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  bis  parents  di«l, 
leaving  his  brother  and  five  sisters,  all  much  younger  thaa 
himself,  helpless.  The  young  lawyer  at  once  declared  that  the 
care  of  these  dear  ones  should  be  his  first  thought,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  his  practice  with  redoubled  enei^,  in  order  to 
provide  for  them.  He  brought  his  personal  expenses  down  to 
a  low  6gurc,  and  resolutely  kept  them  there,  yet  all  the  while 
he  was  lavish  in  his  generosity  to  those  whom  he  loved.  He 
once  said  to  a  friend  who  asked  him  why  he  had  never  married: 
"When  my  father  died  he  left  6ve  daughters,  who  looked  to 
me  for  support.  All  the  aflfcctiou  which  I  could  have  had  for 
a  wife  went  out  to  those  sisters,  and  I  have  never  desired  to 
recall  it."  He  tmnsfcn-ctl  a  share  of  this  affection  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  sisters  and  of  his  brother,  and  was  never  so  bappy 
as  when  in  their  company.  In  his  will  he  mentions  one  of  bis 
nieces  as  his  *'  dearly  beloved  Toot." 

He  was  very  fond  of  literature,  especially  of  poetry,  and 
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dcvot<?il  ft  oonsiilerahle  |>ortion  of  bis  time  to  literary  efforts  of 
his  own.  Hia  great  fame  as  a  lawyer  so  overshadowed  the 
success  he  won  in  literature  that  few  besides  himself  knew  how 
much  plwisure  the  popularity  of  hia  writings  gave  him. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  profession  Mr.  Brady  won  a  large  for- 
tune. His  income  was  princely  during  the  gw^ter  part  of  his 
life,  but  he  save<l  comjMirfltively  little.  He  delighted  in  giving 
to  others.  His  relatives  were  the  constant  recipients  of  substan- 
tial evidences  of  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  charities  to  the 
poor  were  in  keeping  with  his  generous  Dnture.  He  coiiUl  not 
look  upon  suCfering  unmoved,  and  "  never  turned  his  Gioc  from 
any  poor  man." 

His  lost  api)eflraQce  in  public  was  at  the  Gerard  dinner, 
where  be  was  as  brilliant  and  genial  as  ever.  He  uecmcd  to 
have  a  foreboding  of  his  approaching  end,  however,  for  the 
next  day  he  said  to  one  of  his  family :  "  I  feel  that  it  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  ever  appear  on  a  like  public  ocuuslon."  His  feara 
were  prn])hetic.  He  was  seizc<l  with  an  attack  of  paralysis  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  1869,  and  breathed  his 
last  at  five  o'clock  in  the  adernoon  of  the  same  day.  He  died 
in  the  communion  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  and  was  buried  from 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  death 
drew  forth  expressions  of  sympathy  and  respect  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  and  from  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  All  felt 
that  a  good  and  useful  man,  a  great  advocate,  and  an  incorrup- 
tible citizen  had  been  taken  away. 

His  was  a  happy  futo.  He  died  in  tJie  fullness  of  his  fiune, 
before  age  had  weakenotl  his  faculties  or  chilled  bis  hctirt, 
and  dying  thus,  it  may  lie  said  of  him,  as  he  once  said  of 
another,  that  he  was  "a  man  who  Imd  no  guile  in  his  na- 
ture, and  who  died  leaving  no  living  creature  to  rejoice  at  Ha 
4eath." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

BENJAMIN    WEST. 

tT  a  time  when  America  was  regard*' J  in  Enrojw 
as  a  savTige  region,  aud  when  Amerirans  M-ere 
lookwl  upon  as  little  bettor  than  barlmnans  by 
the  people  of  tlie  iiioUirr  country,  it  wa<;  no  eliglil 
ooliieveiueut  for  an  American  artist  to  rise  by  tlie 
force  of  bis  genius  to  tl»e  proud  position  of  Prcwidcnt  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  man  who  won  this  trininph  was  Benjamin  Wbrt.  He 
was  born  in  SpringficW,  Fcnnfiylvaniu,  on  tht-  UKli  of  October, 
1738,  His  pareuta  were  Quakers,  plain,  simple  people,  who 
feared  Got!,  lived  a  just  lif«,  and  dtwired  above  nil  other  things 
that  their  children  should  become  pious  and  useful  men  and 
women.  The  old  mansion-honsc  where  the  futui-e  artist  was 
bora  was  situated  in  Chester  County,  and  is  slJll  standing.  It  la 
not  far  from  i*hihidelphiii,  and  the  place  U  now  called  Westdnlo. 
His  fatherV  family  emigrated  from  England  to  America  with 
William  Penn,  at  his  Moond  visit,  in  IG9U.  John  West  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Thomas  Pearson,  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children.      Of  these,  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  son.      Ilia 
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inotljcr  was  a  woman  of  great  pioty,  and,  being  once  tn  att^nd- 
nnw  ufion  n  mcniurablc  rctt^pouB  revival^  at  tthicb  nhc  was  ter- 
ribly agitated  hy  the  pwurllug  of  oui;  Edward  Pecfcovcr,  an 
itineraut  i^uakor  minUtcr,  vrns  taken  wttii  |irciiiature  lubor,  of 
which  Ikujiimin  Wt=rt.  was  born. 

It  wart  prodictwl  that  a  cliilJ  who  had  been  brought  into  the 
world  under  Midi  uircumfitanoes  would  be  a  umn  of  more  than 
ordinnr)'  fame,  and  the  good  mother  trcaf»urcd  these  prophecies 
in  her  hearty  and  watched  the  career  of  her  boy  witli  the  kecD- 
eat  interest. 

AVlieu  he  was  but  eeven  years  old,  be  was  Icfl  one.  day  to 
watch  bcHide  tlie  cnidlc  of  tlic  infant  child  of  his  eldest  sister, 
who,  tiiough  uorricfl,  was  still  living  at  home.  Being  unusu- 
ally Bilent  for  a  long  tinier  his  mother  concluded  that  blie 
would  f?o  and  siic  what  he  was  doing.  lJi»ou  entering  the  rtKim 
where  he  had  been  left  with  his  charge,  she  saw  hiiu  kneeling 
by  a  chair  which  he  had  placed  olutfc  up  to  the  cradle^  gazing 
at  the  infant,  and  making  what  she  supposed  to  be  marks  ou 
a  paper  which  lay  on  the  chair.  Stealing  up  behind  him  soAly, 
site  saw  to  her  astonislnncnt  that  tliis  boy^only  seven  years  old, 
had  executed,  with  black  and  retl  ink  and  a  pen,  an  aoouruto 
though  rude  likeness  of  the  sleeping  babe.  This  was  the  first 
evidence  he  had  ever  given  of  bis  predilection  for  art,  and  was 
indeed  a  most  surprising  performance  for  so  young  a  child. 

The  next  summer  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  Springfield  to 
pay  tlielr  annuo]  visit,  and  to  pleusc  them  little  Benjamin 
showed  them  some  sketches  of  birds  and  flowers  which  he  bad 
executed  with  pen  and  ink.  The  savages  were  delighted  with 
them,  and  presented  him  with  the  red  and  yellow  pigments 
wiUi  which  they  colored  their  ornaments.  In  addition  to  this 
gift,  they  taught  him  how  to  prepare  tliese  colors,  to  which  h«> 
added  another,  namely,  indigo,  which  bis  mother  gave  him 
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from  her  laundry.  His  colora  were  rude  cnoagb,  but  his  pen- 
cils were  ruder.  They  were  made  of  the  hairs  whicli  lie  had 
pulled  from  a  cat's  back  and  fastened  in  the  end  of  a  gtXfse- 
quill.  Soon  aiW  this,  a  relative  from  IMiiladclpliia,  chancing 
to  visit  the  old  homestead,  was  struck  witii  the  talent  of  the 
little  fellow,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  city  sent  him  a  box  of 
colors,  with  pencils  and  canvas  and  a  few  prints.  He  was  only 
uine  years  old,  but  he  was  a  bom  artist.  He  had  never  seen 
any  piiiiting  of  merit,  and  the  few  prints  which  his  relative 
gave  liim  were  the  most  finisht'd  productions  he  had  ever  st-en. 
The  box  of  colors  was  his  most  precious  possession,  and  it 
opened  t«  liim  new  fields  of  enjoyment.  The  day  of  its  arrival 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  examining  it. 
"  Even  after  going  to  sleep,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  awoke 
more  than  once  during  the  night,  and  anxiously  put  out  his 
hand  to  the  box,  which  he  had  plaeeil  by  h'm  bedside,  half 
afVuid  that  he  might  find  his  riches  only  a  dream.  Next  morn- 
ing he  rose  at  break  of  day,  and,  carrylug  his  colors  and  can- 
vas to  the  garret,  proceeded  to  work.  Every  thing  else  was 
now  unheeded;  even  his  attendance  at  school  was  given  up. 
As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  sight  of  his  father  and  mother, 
he  stole  to  bis  garret,  and  there  passed  tlie  hours  in  a  world 
of  his  own.  At  last,  after  be  had  been  absent  from  school 
some  days,  the  master  <^alloil  at  his  fathers  house  to  inquire 
what  had  become  of  him.  This  leil  to  the  discovery  of  his 
secret  occupation.  His  mother,  proceeling  to  the  garret,  found 
the  truant;  but  so  much  was  she  astonished  and  dt'lightitl  by 
the  creation  of  his  pencil,  which  also  mot  her  view  when  she 
entered  the  apartment,  that,  instead  of  rebuking  him,  she 
could  only  take  him  in  her  arms  and  kitM  him  with  tniUfi)>orU 
of  affection.  lie  made  a  new  compOHition  of  hu  own  out  • 
two  of  the  engravings,  which  he  hud  colored  from  hi*  w 
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feeling  of  the  pro[}(.'r  tiuta;  and  so  pcrfi.'ct  did  the  appcurancc 
already  apptar  to  liU  mother,  that,  although  half  the  canvas 
yet  remained  uncovered,  slie  would  not  suffer  him  to  add 
auother  touch  to  what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Gait,  West's  biog- 
rapher, saw  the  picture  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  thas  been 
left  sixty-aevon  years  afterward ;  and  the  artist  himself  used  to 
acknowledge  that  in  none  uf  his  sulMoqueut  eflorts  had  be  been 
able  to  excel  some  of  the  touches  of  inveutioo  iu  this  bis  first 
essay." 

His  next  effort  was  a  landscape,  which  compreJiendcd  a  view 
of  a  river,  with  vessels  in  the  stream  and  cattle  browsing  oa 
the  Uuiks.  He  could  not  have  been  much  over  ten  years  of 
age  at  this  time,  and  the  picture,  though  insignificant  in  itself, 
is  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  child.  He  subsequently  pre- 
scutcti  it  to  bLs  friend,  Mr.  "William  Henry,  of  Lancaster, 
whoso  family  still  retain  posflcssion  of  it.  Ho  visited  Phila- 
delphia soon  after,  and  received  a  few  simple  iustrucliims  in  the 
practical  jHirtion  of  bis  art,  after  which  he  went  about  through 
the  towns  of  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  painting  {wrtraits  of  Ms 
friends.  At  length  he  was  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Ross,  of  I^nciufter, 
a  lady  famed  for  her  great  beauty,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  her- 
self and  her  family — a  great  bouor  for  a  lad  of  twelve. 

It  was  in  Lancaster,  in  the  year  1750,  that  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  William  Henry.  That  gentleman  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  precocious  boy,  and  frequently  came  to 
watch  him  at  his  jwrtra it-painting.  One  day  he  said  to  Jien- 
jamin,  thnt  if  he  (Henry)  conld  paint  ctpmlly  well  ho  would 
not  waste  his  time  upon  jx>rtraits,  but  would  devote  himself  lo 
historical  subjects.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  to  which 
this  remark  g:ive  rise,  Mr,  Henry  propa^'d  to  him  to  make  an 
attempt  in  thin  direction,  and  suggested  to  him  "The  Death  of 
Socrates"  as  his  first  subject.    The  little  artist  frankly  avowed 
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that  ha  bad  never  heard  oC  the  great  philosopher,  and  Mr.  Henrv 
at  once  went  to  his  library  and  brought  out  a  volume  of  Plu- 
tarch, from  which  he  i-ead  to  the  boy  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
wise  man's  death.  West  listened  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
expressed  his  piTfecl  readiness  to  undertake  the  (ask,  but 
feared  he  would  have  difficulty  in  painting  the  figure  of  tlie 
elave  who  presented  the  imison,  and  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  naked,  since  he  had  hitherto  painted  only  men  with  their 
•clothes  on.  Air.  llenry  had  in  his  ejuploy  a  young  man  of  line 
appearance,  and  upon  hearing  West*s  objection  at  onoe  sent  for 
him.  As  the  workman  entered  the  room  Henrv  pointed  to 
him,  and  said  to  West,  "Ihere's  your  model."  West  took  the 
hint,  painted  tlie  picture,  which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Henrj', 
and  tbeucefoi*th  determined  that  in  his  art  he  would  look  only 
into  nature  for  his  models. 

At  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  returned  to  Springfield.  He  was 
anxious  to  continue  his  career  as  an  artist,  and  as  his  parents 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  now  old  enough  to  enter  upon  some 
permnnent  ftocupatlon,  they  agretnl  that  his  wishes  should  be 
submitted  to  a  public  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
meeting  was  called,  and  the  matter  was  laid  beibrc  them,  the 
l>oy  himself  l>eing  present.  His  relatives  and  friends  were  all 
very  proud  of  his  talents,  but  as  the  profession  of  an  artist  was 
BO  entirely  at  variance  with  all  Quaker  habits  and  ideas,  they 
felt  that  the  subject  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly  de- 
cided. Silence  prevailed  for  a  long  time  after  the  ojx-oiug  of 
the  meeting,  but  at  length  John  Williamson,  moved  by  the 
Spirit,  tvue  and  addressed  the  aKsemblage,  declaring  his  lH>Jief 
that  as  the  youth  had  not  derived  hia  foudneas  for  art  from  any 
of  his  a^ociutious  or  surroundings,  and  since  it  was  so  mani- 
festly a  special  gift  from  the  Creator,  it  was  their  plain  duty  to 
bid  bim  go  forward  in  the  path  Uiat  had  been  mai'ked  out  for 
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him,  and  to  \rii>h  liiin  God-^pcccl  ia  bis  eObrts.  At  the  close  of 
his  remarks  silence  again  fell  upon  the  assembly.  Then  the 
women  rose,  and  approachiug  the  lad,  one  by  one,  kissed  litm 
ou  t!io  cliot'lv,  and  the  tnt^n,  laying  their  hands  ou  his  boad, 
prayed  thnt  the  Lord  might  verify  in  his  life  the  value  of  the 
gift  which  had  iuducod  ih^tu,  in  Kpite  of  their  reli^iouit  tracts 
on  the  subject,  to  allow  him  to  enter  upon  the  permanent  exer- 
cises of  the  profession  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

Thus  was  he  dedicated  to  his  art,  and  at  the  same  time  se^ 
aruted  to  a  certain  degree  from  his  Quaker  brethren,  Xot 
long  after  this  he  violated  every  j)rineiple  of  the  Quaker  dis- 
pensation by  volunteering  under  Major  Sir  Peter  Holket  to  go 
in  search  of  the  remains  of  Bradd(x:k's  army. 

In  1756,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  established  himself  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  portrait  jminier,  and  suou  after  rcmove<]  to 
New  York,  where  ho  jyaiutetl  portraits  at  five  guineas  a  head, 
occasionally  attempting  an  historical  piece.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  old  he  made  a  visit  to  Europe — a  visit  which  de- 
cided his  destiny.  A  famine  in  the  south  of  Europe  induced  a 
Philadelphia  inei'chant  to  dispatch  a  vessel  ladeu  with  flour  to 
Leghorn,  and  his  stai,  who  was  to  take  iK\s«ige  in  the  ship,  pro- 
posed to  West  to  accompany  him,  and  thus  secure  au  oj)por- 
tuuity  of  seeing  the  art-treasures  of  the  Old  World.  West 
promptly  aocopted  the  invitation,  and  sorao  of  bis  friends  in 
K"ew  York  provided  him  with  an  outfit  for  the  voyage.  Upon 
arriving  at  Gibraltar,  the  vessel  was  Winled  by  a  British 
officer,  who  proved  to  be  a  kinsman  of  the  sou  of  the  owner 
of  the  ship,  and  he  not  only  passed  them  without  molestatioDi 
but  enabled  them  to  secure  unusual  facilities  !u  tlie  voyage  up 
the  Meditcrraucan.  West  arrived  in  Kome  in  July,  1759, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  the  English  Lord  Grantham,  to 
whom  he  bore  letters  of  introduction. 


bEyiAMiJi  weht. 


"Among  the  distinguished  persons  whom  Mr.  Weet  found 
in  Rome,  was  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Albani.  At  nu  even- 
ing jKirty,  the  Cardinal  became  curious  to  witness  the  effect 
which  the  works  of  art  in  the  Belvidere  and  Vatitan 
would  produce  on  the  young  artist.  The  whole  company, 
which  consisted  of  the  principal  Koman  nobility  and  strangers 
of  distinction  then  in  Rome,  were  interested  in  the  event,  and 
it  was  arranged,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morniug,  tlicy  should  accompany  West  to  the  palaces.  At 
tie  hour  apiK>intcd,  tltc  company  assembled,  and  a  proeossion 

asisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  most  magnificent  equip- 
ages in  the  capital  of  Christeudoni,  and  filled  with  some  of  the 
most  erudite  characters  In  Europe,  conducted  the  young  Quaker 
to  view  the  mnstcrpieccs  of  art.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
*  A|>ollo'  should  lie  first  submitted  to  his  view,  betsiuse  it  was  the 
^ost  perfect  work  among  all  tlie  ornaraenta  of  Rome,  and,  con- 

juently,  the  best  calculated  to  produce  that  effect  which  the 
company  were  anxious  to  witness.  The  statue  then  stood  in  a 
case,  Luclosed  with  doors,  which  could  be  so  opened  as  to  dis- 
close it  at  once  to  fall  view.  "West  was  placcil  in  the  situation 
where  it  was  seen  to  the  most  advantiigc,  and  the  spectators  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  each  side.  When  the  keeper  threw  open 
the  doors,  the  artist  felt  himself  surprlsc<l  with  a  sudden  rcool- 
lection  altogether  different  from  the  gratification  which  he  had 
CTpccted,  and  without  being  aware  of  the  force  of  what  he  said, 
exclaimed,  *  My  God !  how  like  it  is  to  a  young  Mohawk  war- 
rior.' The  Italians,  observing  his  suqirise  and  hearing  the  ex- 
clamation, were  excessively  mortified  to  find  that  the  gixl  of 
their  idolatry  \i"as  compared  to  a  savage.  They  mentioned 
their  chagrin,  and  asked  West  to  give  some  more  distinct  ex- 
planation, by  informing  them  wlml  sort  of  (H-iipU?  the  Mohawk 
Indians  were     He  d»'Scril>otl  to  tliom  their  education,  their  dex- 
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terity  with  tlie  Im>w  uad  arrf>\v,  the  iidiulraljle  tlasticity  of  flieir 
limbd,  and  how  much  their  active  Hie  expands  the  chest,  whiltf 
the  quick  hreuthiug  of  their  spee<l  in  the  chase  dihites  tlie  no«- 
triU  with  that  apparent  consciousness  of  vigor  which  is  so 
nobly  depicted  in  the  *Ai>olIo/  *  I  have  seen  tliera  often,* 
afUlcd  he,  'standing  in  tliat  very  attitude, and  pursuing  with  an 
intetiee  eye  the  arrow  which  they  had  just  diacliarged  from  the 
bow.'  The  Italians  were  delighted  with  this  descriptive  ex- 
planation, and  allowed  that  a  better  criticism  bad  never  been 
pronouue«1  on  the  merits  of  the  statue." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  West  paint<xl  a  |)ortrait  of 
Lord  Granthuiii,  which  won  him  considerable  reptitutiun.  It 
was  at  HrHt  attributed  tu  Rapliacl  Mcugs,  but  when  the  tra« 
artist  was  announced,  nnd  the  circumstances  of  hi»  history  be* 
Gkme  known,  West  found  himself  suddenly  lamous,  with  onlers 
enough  to  place  him  at  once  in  comfortable  circiimstanoeft.  Car- 
dinal Albaiii  and  Lord  Grantham  were  very  kind  to  him  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Rome,  and  Uaphael  Mcugs  advised  him  to  make 
a  careful  tour  of  study  through  the  Italian  art  capitals.  While 
in  Rome  he  painted  two  pictures,  "Cimou  and  Iphigeuia,"  and 
"Angelica  and  Mwlora/'  which  were  well  received,  and  during 
this  period  he  was  el«;ted  a  member  by  the  Acttdcmies  of  Flor- 
ence, Bolfjgnu,  and  Parma.  lie  made  the  tour  adviM'd  by 
Mcugs,  remaining  in  Italy  several  years.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  France,  where  he  passe<l  a  short  time  in  studying  the  French 
masters,  after  which  he  went  to  England,  inten<ling  to  sail 
from  that  country  for  Ameriosi,  where  he  had  left  his  heart 
behind  htm  in  the  keeping  of  a  yonng  Quakeress  of  Philu- 
delphia. 

He  reached  London  in  1763,  and  while  oontinning  hia  stu- 
dies here,  whither  his  reputation  had  preceded  him  Irora  Italy, 
undertook  tiome  commisuious  for  Archbishop  Drunimoud  and 
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several  other  chnrcb  dignitaries.  These  attracted  general  ad- 
mimtlon,  and  his  cmintrymcn  residing  in  London  were  prompt 
to  recognize  aiwl  proclaim  his  genius.  He  had  relatives  living 
in  Eugluu<l,  no  thai  he  was  not  aii  entire  stranger  (here.  Hts 
suoocss  was  markc<!  from  the  first,  and  his  friends  iirgeil  him  to 
profit  hy  so  tUvorable  a  heginning,  give  up  his  idea  of  retumiiig 
to  America,  and  make  hi^  permanent  home  in  England.  Tliia 
he  at  length  decid<Kl  to  do,  and  dcvottKl  hims<-If  with  innr^^nHed 
ardor  to  his  lubors.  lu  two  years  he  considered  himself  suUi- 
ciently  well  established  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  his  betrothed. 
This  lady,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shewell,  oanie  uul  to  England  under 
the  care  of  his  fiitlier,  and  in  the  same  year,  1765,  West  was 
married  to  her  in  London.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  amiahilily 
of  cliaractcr,  and  by  the  English  was  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Philadelphia  beauty. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  pHwlueed  a  large  paint- 
ing ou  a  subject  from  Tacitus,  "AgTip|)ina  Landing  with  the 
Ashes  of  Germanicns."  It  was  a  decided  eucness.  George  the 
Third  was  dee[>ly  impressal  mth  it,  and  cungrnlulated  AVest 
warmly  u|v^n  its  merits.'  At  the  same  time  the  king  gave  him 
a  commission  for  a  [)uiuting, — the  subject  to  be  "The  Death  of 
Regulus/' — and  thus  began  the  friendship  between  the  mouareb 
and  the  artist,  which  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  and  <liirmg  his  long  life  his  pictures  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  sucW'ssion.  They  are  estimate*!  by  a  writer  in 
BlaekwooiJ's  Magazine  at  three  thousiuid  in  numl>er.  Mr. 
Dunlap  SiiyK  that  they  wouhl  t!Over  a  wall  ten  feet  high  au<l  a 
iIuarltT  of  a  mile  long  if  arningtH]  side  hy  side  on  a  llal  suriaee. 
The  most  famous  are  his  "D<*sith  of  Wolfe  j"  "Regulus,  a 
Pn.s<mer  to  the  Carthaginians ;"  **Tl»t  R-itlle  of  Lft  Hogue;" 
"The  Lk-dth  of  Uayard;"  "Ilarailcar  Swearing  the  Infant 
HaonilKil   at   the   Altar;''   "The   Departure   of   Eegulus;" 
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"Agrippina  Lamlitig  with  the  Ashes  ofGermaniciw;"  "Clirist 
Hcaliug  tlic  Sk-k;"  "Dt-ath  on  the  Pale  Horse;"  "The  De- 
scent of  tiie  Hoi}*  Gliost  ou  the  Savioiu"  lu  the  Jordan;"  "The 
Crucifixion;'*  ood  "Christ  Uejectetl," 

The  picture  wlkicti  bmiight  him  most  prominently  before  the 
public,  ami  which  placed  his  popularity  beyond  dispute,  was 
"Ttie  Death  of  Wolle  at  Quebec."  It  was  fa-shionable  at  this 
time  to  treat  notlnng  but  subjects  from  ancient  Iiistory,  ami 
whcu  West  announced  his  intention  of  painting  a  picture  of 
contemporary  liistory  his  friends  warned  him  that  he  was  incur- 
ring a  serious  risk.  Novcrtliclcss  he  finished  his  "Death  of 
Wolfe,"  and  it  was  exhibitwl  iu  the  National  Gallery.  Tlio 
public  "acknowledged  its  excellence  at  once,  but  the  lovera  of 
old  art — called  classical — complained  of  the  barbarism  of  boots, 
buttons,  and  blunderbusses,  and  cried  out  for  naked  warrtora, 
with  bows,  bucklers,  and  battering  raras."  I^rd  Grosvcnor 
was  much  pleased  with  the  picture,  and  finally  purchased  it, 
though  he  did  so  with  hesitation,  daunted  to  some  extent  by 
the  fierce  storm  of  opposition  with  which  the  critics  received  it 
Sir  Joshua  Uej'nolds,  then  the  President  of  the  Royal  Acodcmy, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  calle<l  on  West  and  protested 
against  hw  barbarous  innovation,  but  he  declared  to  them  that 
"the  event  to  be  commemorated  hap|>ened  in  the  year  1769,  in 
B  region  of  the  world  unknown  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at 
a  period  of  the  world  when  no  warrior  who  wore  classic  cos- 
tume existed.  The  same  rule  which  gives  law  to  the  historian 
should  rule  the  painter."  When  the  king  saw  tlie  picture  lie 
was  delighted  Intth  with  it  and  West's  originality,  and  declarw! 
that  he  was  sorrj'  Ixird  Grosvcnor  had  been  before  him  in  pur- 
chasing it.  This  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  British 
art,  and  Sir  Joshiui  Reynolds  was  obliged  to  declare,  "West 
has  conquered.    I  foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  becoiua 
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one  of  the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art." 
This  iruuk  avowal  was  as  lionorable  to  Sir  Joshua  as  to  Wo8t. 

West  painted  for  Gcoi^e  the  Third  a  number  of  subjects 
taken  from  the  early  history  of  England,  and  received  from  the 
same  monarch  a  commission  for  a  scries  of  paintings  ilhistrnt- 
ing  the  progress  of  revealed  religion,  with  which  the  king 
designed  to  ornament  the  chapel  at  Windsor  Castle.  Of  the.se 
twenty-eight  were  finished  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  the  Fourth,  came  into  power  as  Prince  Regent,  and  the 
commission  wns  withdrawn.  The  artist  then  began  n  series  of 
grand  religious  subjects,  u|x»n  which  he  was  still  engaged  when 
death  called  him  to  rest  from  all  his  labors.  Of  those  which 
were  completed,  "Death  on  the  Pale  Horse"  aud  "Christ 
Healing  the  Sick  "  are  the  best  known  in  this  country. 

Ti]  1792,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West  was 
made  President  of  the  Royal  Acsulemy.  Tlie  king  wished  to 
confer  upon  him  the  honor  of  knightlKHMl,  but  he  diHrliiufl  it, 
alli^ng  tliat  he  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  position.  In  consequence  of  disAcnsions  in  the  Academy^ 
West  resigiie*!  his  presidency'  in  1802.  The  |)08t  was  fille<l  for 
a  year  by  James  Wyatt,  tlie  architect,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
Hme  West  was  re-elected  by  every  ballot  but  one — that  of 
Fuseli,  who  voted  for  Mrs.  Lloyd,  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
declaring  that  he  considered  "one  old  woman  as  good  as  an- 
other.**   West  continued  in  this  ofl&ec  until  lus  death. 

The  eloflc  of  his  life  was  blessed  with  ample  means,  and,  as  he 

was  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and  covered  with 

art's  stipremcst  honors,  it  may  l>e  rcgai-ded  as  the  liappiest  jwr- 

tion  of  his  career.     His  house  was  always  open  to  Ameiicans 

visiting  England,  and   few  things  pleased  him  more  than  to 

listen  to  news  from  bis  native  village.     Hi!  was  a  hind  and 

judicious  friend   to  young  artists,  especially  to  those  of  W»» 
29 
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own  coontry  Btudying  in  Knglnnd,  and  took  a  lively  pleftsore 
in  their  stiweas.  Leigh  Hunt,  wbowe  inuther  wae  a  relative 
of  Wcfit,  has  left  ii«  the  following  description  of  him  t 

"Tho  appearauoe  of  West  was  so  gentlemanly  that  the  ro<h- 
mcnt  ho  ehanged  hia  gown  for  a  ooot  he  seemed  to  be  foil 
dressed.  The  simplieity  and  self-possessiou  of  thcyouog  Qua- 
ker, not  liaving  time  enough  to  grow  Btiff— for  be  wont  early 
to  Ilorac — took  up,  I  suppose,  with  more  (nibc  than  nuxA  would 
have  done,  the  urbanities  of  his  now  pt>sition.  Yet  this  man, 
so  well  bre<l,  and  ho  indisputably  clever  in  his  art,  whatever 
might  be  t-he  amount  of  his  genius^  had  received  a  homely  ot 
careltifis  e<lucation,  and  pronounced  some  of  his  words  with  a 
purilanitstl  barharisni ;  he  would  tidk  of  his  art  all  day.  There 
were  strong  su'^picions  of  his  lefloiiig  to  his  native  side  in  pol- 
itics, and  be  could  not  restrain  bis  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte. 
How  ho  manage<I  these  matters  with  the  higher  powers  in 
England  I  can  not  say." 

I*08sesscd  originally  of  a  sound  and  viji^orons  constitution, 
which  he  had  not  weakened  by  any  siKx^ies  of  dissijKition,  West 
lived  to  a  go<xl  old  age,  and  dietl  in  I»udou  on  the  lltb  of 
March,  1820,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  was  buried  in 
8t.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
under  the  same  great  dome  which  oovcis  the  tombs  of  Nelsoa 
and  Wellington. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


JOHN    ROGERS. 


lIIERE  is  scarcely  a  family  of  me&na  and  taste 
in  the  country  but  is  the  possc&s^ir  of  onv  or 
more  of  Rt»gers*s  groups  in  plaster.  You  see 
them  in  every  urt  or  book-store  window,  and 
tliey  are  coastantly  finding  now  admirers,  and 
rendering  tlic  name  of  the  talented  sculptor  more  and  more  a 
hoiistibold  word. 

John  RcxiElts,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebte<l  for  this  new 
branch  of  art,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusett^j  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1829.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  original  set- 
tlers of  the  colony,  and  liave  resided  in  Siilcm  for  generations. 
^His  father,  a  merchant  of  moderate  means  and  good  reputation, 
was  anxious  to  train  his  son  to  some  regular  and  profitable 
buunesB.  As  the  basis  of  this,  he  gave  the  boy  a  good  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  the  tonoi,  and  in  1S45,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  placed  him  in  a  dry-goode  store  in  Bos- 
ton to  Icarn  the  husines;.     He  remained  there  for  two  yeurs. 

He  gave  early  evidence  of  his  ortistio  genius,  and  when  a 
mere  child  had  shown  a  taste  and  talent  for  drawing  whicl) 
increased  with  his  years,  and  made  him  eager  to  l»«K»ine  an 
ardst.  His  parents,  however,  were  desirous  of  seeing  hira  rich 
rather  tliau  famous,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  dIscourag« 


him  from  making  ohoiflc  of  u  vocation  which  they  considered 
but  little  better  tliiin  vflgiibondage.  They  inugnified  the  <liRi- 
eulties  ami  trials  of  an  artirit*js  career,  and  so  for  succeeded  in 
their  eflbrts  that  he  entirely  abandoned  his  wish  to  make  art  a 
meaus  of  livelihood.  lie  was  not  willing  to  forsake  it  alto- 
getlKT,  however — he  was  too  true  an  artist  at  heart  for  tliat — 
but  contented  himself  for  the  time  with  euntinuing  his  eflbrta, 
merely  as  a  ineana  of  personal  enjoymeut. 

In  1847;  fix-ling  satisfied  that  he  was  not  suited  to  a  mer- 
cantile life,  Mr.  Rogers  gave  up  his  clerkship  in  Bot^toDj  and 
obtained  a  place  in  the  corps  of  eDgiucers  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlic  Coehituatc  Water  Works.  Here  he  h:id  a  fine 
op|>ortunity  fur  cultivating  his  tident  for  drawing,  but  (he  con- 
stant tnbur  which  he  undcnvent  so  injured  his  eyes  that  he  was 
coraj>ellwl  to  give  up  his  position.  Ills  physician  avlvi.-ttil  him 
to  make  an  ocean  voyage  for  the  puri>ose  of  rccstablisiiiii;;  UU 
health.  Acting  upon  this  advice,  he  made  a  short  visit  tu 
S]>ain,  and  returned  home  very  much  improved  by  tlie  voyage 
and  the  Tcai  his  eyes  had  cnjoye<l. 

In  1848,  soon  alter  his  return  to  this  countrj',  he  entered  a 
machine  shop  in  MunehcHtcr,  Kgw  Hampshire,  to  learn  tliG 
trade  of  a  machinist.  He  worked  at  this  trade  for  a  i>Griod 
of  seven  years,  applying  himself  to  it  with  great  diligence  and 
deti^rmi nation,  and  acquiring  much  mechanical  skill  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade.  He  rose  steadily  through 
tlio  various  grades  of  his  new  calling — fi'om  the  beneli  of  tho 
apprentice  to  the  post  of  draughtsman  in  the  designing  de- 
partment. 

During  Ihiw  period  he  devoted  himself  cnthusiastit-ally  to  hia 
art.  Soon  afVcr  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had  observed  a 
young  man  modeling  a  figure  in  clay,  and  by  closely  observ- 
ing him  bad  learned  the  process,  which  until  then  was  uuknowa 
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Wi  him,  Tlie  labor  of  the  youth  pleased  him  very  much,  and 
the  more  because  ho  saw  in  it  a  new  means  of  artistic  expres- 
sion. He  at  once  procured  some  clay,  and,  taking  it  Uy  his 
room,  coniuiene<'d  to  practice  upon  t)ie  lesson  whicK  he  had 
just  received.  I'roui  tlii.s  time  lorwiird  he  continued  his  art 
labors,  giving  to  thc>n  all  the  leisure  time  he  could  sjiare  from 
his  duties  in  the  shop,  where  he  \vvls  compelled  to  work  from 
five  A,  M.  nntil  eeveu  r.  ai.  lie  would  go  to  hit*  room  after 
BupjK-r,  and  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  «iudle  work  late  into  ti»o 
night,  imxleling  figures  in  clay,  and  bringing  new  ^ncicd  into 
Bliape.  He  says  that  frtH|uently,  altliough  exiiausted  by  his 
severe  hilK>r  at  tliu  shop,  he  would  be  unable  to  sleep  until 
he  had  molded  into  clay  the  idea  which  poi^csscd  hia  mind. 
These  night  studies,  superadded  to  his  daily  duties,  provwl 
very  trying  to  him.  Yet  he  persevere<l,  e*ac<mragotl  by  tii.s 
'  Buccc^  with  hii*  figures.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  sonic  of 
his  relatives  to  aid  hiju  iu  securing  a  bcttci'  c<Iue:itiou  as  au 
artist,  such  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  nluindon  the  uiu- 
chinc  shop;  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  and  lie  was 
thus  coni|ielled  to  continue  his  daily  task,  which,  under  these 
cirtruniMl^nces,  naturally  grew  more  and  more  irksome. 

In  1856,  he  was  enabled  to  better  his  condition  for  a  short 
time.  He  was  offered  the  place  of  manager  of  a  railroad 
machine-shop  at  Ilannittal,  Missouri,  and  promptly  accepted  it. 
In  six  muntlis,  however,  he  was  out  of  enipUvyment,  the  pauio 
of  1857  having  caused  the  machiuc-shop  to  susj»cud  (ipcratious. 
Having  a  little  money  tn  hand,  which  he  hud  saved  from  his 
wages,  he  resolved  to  visit  Europe,  and  study  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  ju  his  art,  and,  if  he  eould,  to  take  lessons  in 
sculpture  from  sonic  oomjwteut  teacher  in  the  Old  World.  He 
went  to  Paris  and  Home,  rcmaiuing  in  those  cities  for  a  period 
of  eight  monthSj  aud  cudcuvoriug  to  shore  the  enthusiasm  £br 
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ease,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1859,  bringing  with  him  lii« 
"  Checker  Players  "  and  "  Town  Pump,"  awl  the  modtrl  of  a 
new  gTQVip  on  whic!)  he  was  then  eugugL'tl.  iSocking  un  Italian 
familiar  with  the  new  piYK'ess,  he  cngugctl  him  to  vtmt  hin  fig- 
ures in  plaster  hy  nieuiis  of  it,  and  from  him  he  Ictinicd  how 
to  practice  the  new  method  himself. 

He  now  put  forth  his  "Slave  Auction,"  which  he  had  mod- 
eled in  Cliicago  and  brought  to  New  York  with  him.  Thu 
antislavery  excitement  was  then  at  it^  height,  and  thlH  ellbrt 
arouticd  the  HymjKithy  and  won  Mr.  Uogen*  the  Hup(H>rt  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  jreople  of  the  Northcni  StatiM.  Therr  win*  a 
large  demand  for  the  group,  and  Mr.  llogerH  huoii  found  him- 
self obliged  to  employ  aflHitttancc  to  611  the  ordens  wliich  kept 
crowding  in  upon  him.  By  selecting  a  subjtHrl  whirh  waii  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  people  of  the  wuntry,  Ik*  luid  thiiH 
attracted  attention  to  his  meriU,  and  he  Ml  sure  that  by  keejH 
ing  the  jwopte  supplied  with  worlcH  ilJuittrativi;  iif  the  topieg 
of  the  day,  be  would  win  the  suoueen  to  which  he  aitpirt^. 

He  now  ventured  to  establish  lumwlf  jKTmaDrnlly  in  New 
York,  and,  renting  the  garret  of  a  Broadway  Iwihling,  net  up 
bis  studio  in  it,  and  issued  this  modest  card:  "John  Itogers, 
Artist,  Designs  nnd  Executes  Groupa  of  Figurea  In  Com|Kwi- 
tioD  at  his  Studio,  599  Broadway."  Tbe  wjcoew  of  bia  works 
had  been  so  marked  as  to  induce  him  to  U'li<*\'L>  that  be  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  permanent  buttineM,  and  Iw 
set  to  work  with  enthusiasm.  In  quick  sucoefision  he  pnjduoed 
hid  "  Fairy's  Whisper"  and  "  Air  Caatlas,"  the  latter  of  which 
is  the  only  commission  he  has  ever  ezetMitad.  Tbe  war  tit^n 
8(100  after,  and  aupplied  him  with  aa  abundamw  of  jiopiihir 
Bul^AOts.  These  war  subjectM  altrartcd  aoiveml  attention,  and 
lmM  aa  rapidly  as  he  onuld  supply  them.  A  NV'w  York  journal 
f4Skw  describes  tbe  "  seaaatiou  *'  wbidi  tbi^y  creaUxl  in  tlial  city : 
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and  noble  group,  consUting  uf  a  stalwart  and  sad-faced  East 
Tennesseean  or  Virginian,  who,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who 
leans  her  head  npon  his  boeoni,  and  by  his  little  boy^  who  looks 
up  eagerly  into  his  face,  has  started  off  from  home  with  only 
his  gun  upon  his  shouhler  and  his  powder-horn  by  his  side,  to 
csc'iipe  the  tyranny  of  the  rebels ;  *  The  Camp  Fire,  or  Making 
Friends  with  tl»c  Cook,'  in  which  a  hungry  soldier,  seated  upon 
an  inverted  basket,  is  reading  a  newspaper  to  an  'intelligent 
contraband/  who  is  stirring  the  contents  of  a  huge  and  el)ul- 
lient  pot  l)ung  over  the  fire ;  *  Wounded  to  the  Rear,  or  One 
More  iShnt,'  in  which  a  soldier  is  represented  as  dressing  his 
woundetl  leg,  while  his  companion,  with  his  leil  arm  in  a  sting, 
is  trying  tu  luad  his  gun  to  take  another  shot  at  the  enemy,  at 
whom  he  looks  defiantly;  '  Mail  Day/  which  tells  its  own  story 
of  a  sjMXiulative  soldier,  seated  on  a  stone  and  racking  his  poor 
brains  to  find  some  ideas  to  transcribe  upon  the  paper  which 
he  holds  upon  his  knee,  to  be  sent  perchance  to  her  he  loves; 
'The  Country  Postmaster,  or  News  from  the  Army,*  which, 
though  a  scene  from  civil  life,  tells  of  the  anxiety  of  the  sol- 
dier*3  wife  or  sweetheart  to  get  tidings  from  the  brave  volun- 
teer who  is  i>eriling  his  life  on  the  battle-field ;  '  The  Wounded 
Scout,  or  a  Friend  in  the  Swamp,'  representing  a  soldier,  torn, 
and  bleeding,  and  far  gone,  rescued  and  raised  up  by  a  faithful 
and  kind-hearted  negro^which  we  think  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best,  of  Mr.  Rogers's  works ;  and  lastly,  a  group 
cidled  'The  Home  Guard,  or  Midnight  on  the  IJortler,'  in 
which  a  heroic  woman,  accompanied  by  a  little  girl,  is  repre- 

nted  as  stepping  out,  pistol  in  hand,  to  confront  the  asnul- 
ants  of  her  humble  home/' 

In  1862  Mr.  Ufigera  removed  his  studio  to  the  comer  of 
Fif^h  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where  he  still  remains. 
He  baa  followed  up  the  earlier  productions  named  above  with 
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"Tbu  Busbwliackcr/'  u  scone  representing  a  TenncsBee  lo^'alist 
dogging  the  fooUteps  of  tlic  Suiitlicrn  array ;  "  Taking  the  Oath 
and  Drawing  Rations,"  the  Ixsst  and  aTtiinly  the  most  popular  of 
bis  work."*, — a  group  of  four,  representing  a  Southern  lady  with 
her  little  boy,  compelled  to  toko  the  oath  of  allegiance  tu  order 
to  obtain  rations  fur  her  family.  A  negro  boy,  bearing  a  bas- 
ket for  his  mistress,  leans  on  the  barrel  watching  the  prooeed- 
Ing  with  the  most  intense  interest  The  woman's  face  is  won- 
derful, and  it  expressed  eloquently  the  struggle  in  her  breaat 
between  her  devotion  to  tlie  Soutti  and  her  love  fur  tlic  boy 
before  her,  and  the  officer  tendering  the  oath  almost  speaks  the 
syroimtliy  which  her  sufTering  has  awakened  in  him.  The 
other  works  of  our  artist  are  "Uncle  Ned's  School,"  "Tlie 
Clmrity  Patient,"  "The  School  Examination,"  "The  Counoil 
of  War,'*  *'The  Courtship  in  Sleepy  Hollow,"  "The  Fugitive's 
Story,"  "Challenging  the  Union  Vote,-"  and  "Rip  V»n 
Winkle" 

The  process  hy  which  these  exquisite  gronpa  are  produced  is 
exceedingly  eimplc,  but  is  one  requiring  conHidcrahle  skill  and 
delicacy  of  manipulation,  and  although  tlie  casting  could  readily 
he  done  by  com()ctent  assistants,  Mr.  Rogers  conscientiously 
gives  his  personal  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  prooess.  The 
artist  takes  a  moss  of  wet  clay  of  the  desired  consistency  and 
size,  and  tlwhions  it  roughly  with  his  hands  to  something  like 
tlie  proi>er  shaj}e.  "It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  a  little 
frame  of  wire  upon  which  to  lay  the  cby,  to  hold  it  in  its 
proper  place,  the  wire  being  easily  made  to  take  any  form. 
The  rough  figure  is  tlien  finished  with  the  molding  stick,  which 
is  simply  a  stick  of  pine  with  a  little  sjwon  of  box-wood  at- 
tadied  to  each  end,  one  spoon  being  more  delicate  than  the 
other.  With  this  instrument  the  artist  works  upon  tlie  clay 
vith  surprising  ease.     Tbe  way  in  whii^i  the  works  are  rcpro* 
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duocd  is  aa  follows :  When  the  clay  model  is  complete,  a  single 
plaster  cast  is  taken  for  a  pattern^  and  is  finished  witli  the 
most  scrupulous  euro  by  Mr.  Rogers  himself.  This  cast  is 
used  ua  a  pattern  for  making  whatever  number  of  molds  may 
be  needed  to  supply  the  demand  for  any  particular  group  or 
statue.  Tlie  molds  are  made  of  glue  softened  with  water,  so  na 
to  be  about  as  limber  as  India-rubber.  This  is  poured  over 
the  pattern  while  in  a  warm  and  litpiid  eoudition;  it  is,  there- 
fore, ncTfiwary  to  Hurround  the  pattern  witli  a  stiff  ease  to  hold 
the  glue  in  plaee.  Tliis  e^isc  is  made  of  plaster,  and  is  built  up 
by  liaud  around  the  pattern.  Wheu  the  glue  has  become  suffi- 
ciently hard,  it  is  cut  by  a  thin  sharp  knife  and  pulled  off  the 
pattern.  'Hie  parts  are  put  together  and  lK>und  by  oord,  mak- 
ing a  perfect  glue  mold.  The  phtstcr  of  Paris  is  then  |>rmred 
into  the  mold  inverted.  A  number  of  crookal  pieces  of  wire 
are  also  placed  in  the  mold  to  strengthen  the  figure.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  the  plaster  sets  so  as  to  allow  the  case  to  bo 
o{)encd,  and  the  glue  mold  to  be  puHcd  off.  To  his  proficiency 
in  the  mii'hanicnl  |»art  of  his  art  Atr.  Rngrrs  attribute's  a  cim- 
Bidcrable  measure  of  his  success,  as  it  enables  hini  to  execute 
with  facility  every  su^ustion  of  his  iniagiuntion,  and  to  secure 
the  perfect  reproduction  of  his  works  by  those  to  whom  he  iu- 
trusts  that  labor." 

By  phicing  his  works  at  popular  prices,  ranging  from  $10  to 
925  each.  Mr.  Kogt-rs  h:w  insunKl  the  largest  sale  and  greatest 
popularity  for  them,  and  has  thus  become  a  uatioiml  l»nefi;etor. 
It  is  now  within  tlie  power  of  every  person  of  moderate  means 
to  jwssessionc  or  more  of  his  exquisite  grou|»s,  and  iu  this  way 
the  artist  has  not  only  secured  to  himself  a  sure  means  of 
wealth,  but  has  done  much  to  enciuirage  and  foster  a  populw 
love  for,  and  appreciatiuu  uf,  the  art  of  which  he  is  so  bright 
tn  oroameut 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

HIRAM    POWERS. 

'TRAM  POWERS  woh  bora  in  Woodstock,  Vei^ 
luont,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1805.  He  was  the 
cightli  iu  a  family  of  nine  children,  and  Vfos  the 
son  of  a  farmer  wlio  found  it  hard  lo  provide  Uia 
little  household  with  the  netx^saries  of  life. 
He  j;rfW  up  as  most  New  England  boys  do,  sound  and  vigor- 
ous in  health,  passing  the  winters  iu  attendance  upon  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  the  summers  in  working  on  the  farm.  "The 
only  distinctive  trait  exhibited  hy  the  child  waa  mechanical  in- 
genuity ;  he  excelled  in  caricature,  was  an  adept  in  constructive- 
nese,  having  made  conntlesa  wagon?;,  windmilln,  and  weapons 
for  his  comrades,  attaining  the  height  of  Juvenile  reputation  aa 
the  inventor  of  what  he  call«l  a  'patent  fuse.'" 

The  Powers  family  lived  just  over  the  river,  opposite  the 
village,  antl  all  joined  heartily  in  the  elToit  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  doors.  Mr.  Powers,  Sen.,  was  induct-d  to  become 
security  for  one  of  his  friends,  and,  as  frecjucntly  happens,  lost 
all  he  bail  in  nmsequejicc.  Following  close  ujwn  this  dis- 
aster came  a  dreadful  famine  in  the  State,  caused  by  an  almost 
total  failure  of  the  crojis.  "  I  recollect,"  says  Mr.  Powers,  "wo 
cut  down  the  trees,  and  fed  our  few  cows  on  the  browse.  We 
live*)  so  long  wholly  ou  milk  and  potatoes,  that  we  got  almoai 


to  loathe  them.  There  were  seven  of  ascluldreu,fiTeat  home, 
and  it  wais  Iiartl  work  to  feed  ns." 

One  of  the  sods  bud  managed  to  secure  an  education  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  had  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was 
ut  this  time  editing  a  ncws])apor.  Tliither  Ihh  father,  discour- 
aged by  the  famine,  detenuined  to  follow  him.  Acconiiugly, 
pUicing  his  household  goods  and  Ills  family  in  three  waguns, 
and  being  joined  by  another  tumily^  he  aet  out  on  the  long 
journey  to  the  West,  ThU  was  in  1819,  when  young  Hiram 
was  fourteen  years  old.  It  cost  him  a  sharp  struggle  to  leave 
hia  old  home,  and  as  tliey  climbed  the  hills  be>'oud  Woodstock 
he  lingered  behind  with  his  mother  to  take  a  last  view  of  the 
]>liice.  They  crossed  the  State,  and  passing  through  western 
New  York  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls.  They  were 
ni'ar  enough  to  the  great  cataract  to  hear  its  solemn  roar  sound- 
ing high  above  the  silent  woods.  The  boy  was  eager  to  visit 
it,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  the  falls,  and  he  was  Ibrced 
to  relinquish  this  pleasure.  Continuing  their  journej'  west- 
ward, they  reached  the  Ohio  River,  down  which  stream  they 
floated  on  a  flatboat  until  they  came  to  Ciucmnati,  then  a  city 
of  fourteen  thousand  inhabituntfi. 

Throiigli  the  assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  the  editor,  Mr, 
Powers  was  enabled  to  secure  a  farm  not  far  from  Cincinnati, 
and  removing  his  fiimily  to  it,  began  the  task  of  clearing  and 
cultivating  it.  Unfortunately  for  the  new-oomers,  the  form  was 
located  on  the  edge  of  a  pestilential  marsh,  the  poisonous  ex- 
halations of  which  soon  brought  the  whole  family  down  with 
the  ague.  Mr.  Powers  tlic  elder  died  from  this  disease,  and 
Hiram  was  ill  and  disabled  from  it  for  a  whole  year.  The 
family  was  broken  up  and  scattered,  and  our  hero,  incapable  of 
performing  hard  work  so  soon  after  his  sickness,  obtained  a 
in  a  produce  store  in  Cincumati^  hia  duty  being  to  watoh 
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the  principal  road  by  which  the  farmers*  wagons,  laden  with 
grain  and  corn  whisky,  came  into  the  city,  an<l  to  inform  the 
men  in  charge  of  them  that  they  could  ol>t;un  better  prices  for 
.their  produce  from  his  employers  than  from  any  other  mer- 
chants in  the  city.  It  was  also  a  part  of  his  duty  to  help  to 
roll  the  barrels  from  the  wagons  to  the  store.  He  made  a  very 
good  "dniramer,"  and  gave  satisfaction  to  his  employers,  but 
OS  the  concern  soon  broke  up,  he  was  again  witliout  employ- 
ment 

His  brother,  the  editor,  now  came  to  his  assistance,  and  made 
a  lMirg!\in  with  the  landlon!  of  a  hotel  in  the  city  to  establish 
a  reading-room  at  his  hotel.  The  landlonl  was  to  provide  the 
room  and  obtain  a  few  paying  subscribers ;  the  editor  ^^'as  to 
stock  it  with  his  exchange  newspapers,  and  Iliram  was  to  Iw 
put  in  charge  of  it  and  receive  what  could  bt;  hkhIc  by  it.  The 
reading-rooni  was  ut*tab!iyhwl,  but  as  the  laiullord  failwl  to  coni- 
ply  with  liis  agi'cement,  Powers  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
undertaking. 

"  About  that  time,"  said  he,  in  relating  his  early  life  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  some  years  ago,  "looking  artiund  anxiously 
for  the  means  of  living,  I  fell  in  with  a  worthy  man,  a  clock* 
maker  and  organ-bnildor,  who  was  willing  to  employ  me  to  col- 
lect bad  debts  in  the  country.  He  put  me  on  an  old  hoi-sc 
which  had  one  very  bad  fault.  He  was  aflltcteil  with  what  tho 
Western  people  called  the  *  swaleys,'  and  could  not  go  down- 
hill. I  frequently  had  to  dismount  and  back  him  down,  as 
the  only  way  of  getting  along.  The  road  often  Kiy  through 
forasts  and  clearings,  in  mire,  and  among  the  roote  of  the 
beeches,  with  which  my  poor  beast  was  constantly  stni^ling. 
I  would  sometimes  emerge  from  a  dark  wood,  five  miles 
Uirongh,  perhaps  ^"'^  *5"^'  myself  near  a  clearing  where  the 
former's  hoase  I  was  seeking  lay,  half  a  mile  off  the  rood. 
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Pickiug  up  a  Rtout  daV  to  (kTunil  myself  ugaEnat  tbe  incviiable 
dog,  which,  in  the  absence  of  mcn-folkfi,  guarded  every  lo^ 
house,  I  ploilded  across  the  plowed  field,  soon  to  be  met  by  the 
fcnx^iouit  bo.a^t,  who,  uot  seeing  a  stranger  mure  than  unoe  a 
month,  was  always  ftirious  and  dangerous.  Out  would  oomc, 
at  lengthy  the  poor  woman,  too  curious  to  see  who  it  wait  that 
broke  up  her  niuuotunowf  solitude,  to  call  off'  the  dog,  who  gen- 
erally grew  fiorecr  as  he  felt  bis  backer  near  bini,  and  it  waa 
eouiniouly  with  a  ffcliug  as  of  u  biire  escape  of  my  life  that  I 
finally  got  into  the  house.  It  was  aad  euougli,  loo,  ulUm  to 
find  sickness  and  death  in  those  fevcr-stricken  abodes — a  wan 
mother  nursing  one  dying  child,  with  perhajis  another  dead 
in  the  house.  My  business,  too,  was  not  the  most  weloomc 
I  ciune  to  dun  a  delinquent  debtor,  who  bad  perhaps  been  in- 
veigled by  j^me  jwddlcT  of  (nir  giHxU  into  an  imprudent  pur- 
chase, for  a  payment  which  it  was  inconvenient  or  ihipossible 
to  make.  Tbcrc,  in  the  corner,  hung  the  wooden  clock,  the 
payment  for  which  I  was  after,  ticking  off"  the  last  minutes  of 
the  sick  child — the  only  ornament  of  the  poor  cabin.  It  wna 
ver7  pu^..ful  to  urge  my  business  under  such  cinrunistimocs. 
However,  I  succeeded,  by  kindness,  in  getting  more  money  than 
I  expected  from  our  debtors,  who  would  always  [>ay  when  they 
oould.  I  recollect,  one  night,  almost  bewailing  my  success.  I 
had  reached  the  entrance  of  a  forest,  at  least  nine  miles  through, 
and  finding  a  little  tavern  there,  concluded  it  was  prudent  to 
put  up  and  wait  till  morning.  There  were  two  rough-looking 
fellows  around,  hunters,  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  whose  ap- 
pearance did  not  please  me,  and  1  fancied  they  looked  at  each 
other  significantly  when  the  landlord  took  olf  my  saddle-lxtgs 
and  weighted  them,  feeling  the  Iinn<lrcd  dollars  of  silver  1  bad 
collected.  I  was  put  into  tlie  attic,  reached  by  a  ladder,  and, 
barricading  the  trap-door  as  well  as  |  oouldj  went  to  sleep  with 
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one  eye  o|)cu.  Nothing,  however,  occurred,  and  in  the  moni- 
Ing  I  found  my  wild-looking  men  up  as  early  as  I,  aod  was  not 
a  little  dij^itrbcd  when  they  projMwcd  to  keep  nio  company 
acr(»sa  tlie  fi>re.st.  Afniid  to  sliow  any  suapieion,  I  consented, 
and  then  went  and  lookol  at  the  little  flint-pistol  I  carried, 
fonniduI)lo  only  to  sparrows,  but  which  was  my  only  defense. 

"About  two  miles  into  the  wood,  my  fiernc-Iooking  friends, 
after  some  exchange  of  understanding  as  to  tlieir  n'spoctivo 
ways  and  niccting-itoint,  starlud  tilT  »n  diflurenl  .sidrs  of  the 
road  in  search  of  game,  as  they  said,  but,  as  I  fcaifil,  with  tlic 
purpose  of  robbing  and  perha|)s  murdering  roc  at  some  darker 
spot  in  the  forest.  I  bad  gone  pcrhaj)s  two  miles  farther,  when 
I  heard  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  and,  looking  on  one  Hide,  saw  a 
hand  signaling  me  to  stop.  Presently  on  eye  came  out  behind 
the  tree,  and  then  an  arm,  and  I  verily  thought  my  hour  had 
come.  But,  keeping  straight  on,  I  perceived,  almost  instantly, 
to  my  great  relief,  two  Sue  deer,  who  appeared  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  a  man  on  horseback,  though  ready  enough  to  fly 
from  a  gun,  and  began  to  suspect  tliat  the  robber  I  ytob 
dreading  was,  after  all,  only  a  hunter  in  the  honest  pursuit 
of  his  living.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  soon  proved  that  the 
deer,  and  not  my  saddle-bags,  were  the  game  aimed  at,  and  I 
found  ray  tmngination  had  for  twelve  hours  been  converting 
very  harmless  huutsmeu  into  highwaymcu  of  a  most  malicious 
aspect" 

His  employer  was  so.  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 

young  collector  that  he  oflercd  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  fiuv 

tory;  saying  there  would  always  be  plenty  of  rough  work  at 

which  an  inexperienced  hand  could  employ  himself.     "I  could 

refuse  no  proposition  that  promised  rac  bread  and  clothes," 

said  he,  "for  I  wits  often  walking  the  stroeta  hungry,  with  my 

arms  prtsstil  cUiw  to  my  sides  ty  conceal  the  boles  in  my  oaa*. 
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Aleevea."  His  first  task  was  to  thin  down  with  a  file  some 
brass  platen  which  were  to  be  used  as  parts  of  the  atope  of  an 
oi^;aa.  Powers  was  expected  to  do  merely  the  rough  work^ 
after  which  the  plates  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  reg- 
ular finisher.  His  employer,  knowing  that  the  tusk  was  one 
which  would  require  time,  told  him  he  would  look'  in  io  a  few 
days,  and  sec  bow  he  bad  succeeded.  The  young  ni&n's  me- 
chanical tnlentj  on  which  he  had  pritled  hinidetf  when  a  boy  in 
Verraout,  now  did  tiini  good  service,  and  he  applied  hinisclf 
to  his  tii:<k  with  skill  aud  dcterniiDatiuu.  When  his  employer 
asked  for  the  plates,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  Powers 
had  not  only  done  the  rough  work,  but  Imd  finifihed  them 
much  better  than  the  r^ulai  finisher  had  ever  done,  and  this 
merely  by  his  greater  nicety  of  eye  and  his  undaunted  en- 
ei^y.  He  had  blistered  his  hands  terribly,  but  had  done 
his  work  well.  His  employer  was  delighted,  and,  finding 
htm  80  valuable  an  assistant,  soon  gave  him  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  his  machinery,  and  took  him  to  live  in  his  ovrn 
family. 

As  has  been  stated,  his  employer's  business  was  the  manu- 
facture of  organs  and  clocks.  Powers  displaye<l  great  skill  iu 
the  management  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  business, 
aud  this,  added  to  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  "boas/*  drew 
upon  him  the  jealousy  of  the  other  workmen.  There  hung  in 
the  shop  at  this  time  an  old  silver  bull's-eye  watcli,  a  good 
time-piece,  but  very  clumsy  and  nugainly  in  apiiearanoe. 
Powers  was  anxious  to  become  its  owner.  Ueing  too  poor  to 
buy  it,  he  hit  upon  the  following  exj»cdient  for  obtaining  iL 
He  liad  carefully  studied  the  machine  used  in  the  shop  for 
cutting  out  wooden  clock  wheels,  and  had  suggested  to  his 
emjiloycr  several  improvements  in  it.  The  workmen,  how- 
ever, had  ridiculed  his  suggestions,  aud  had  denounced  as  the 
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xno6t  barefuceil  presumption  hia  belief  that  he  could  improve  a 
macUine  which  had  come  all  the  way  fi-om  Couuecticui,  where, 
they  said,  people  were  supposed  ta  know  something  about 
clocks.  Neverthelt'ss,  he  maintained  )iis  opinions,  and  told  his 
employer  that  If  he  would  give  him  tlie  silver  watch,  he  would 
invent  a  much  better  machine.  His  oScr  was  accepted,  and  in 
ten  days  he  produced  a  machine,  not  only  much  simpler  than 
the  old  one,  but  cai|)nblc  of  performing  twice  as  much  and 
better  work.  The  workmen  promptly  acknowledged  his  suc- 
cess, and  his  emplayer  gave  liini  tlie  watcli.  "The  old  watch," 
said  he,  a  few  years  ago,  "  has  ticked  all  my  children  into  ex- 
istence, and  three  of  thcra  out  of  this  world.  It  still  hangs  at 
the  head  of  my  bed." 

About  this  time,  in  a  chance  visit  to  the  Museum  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  saw  a  plaster  cast  of  Hoiidon's  "^A^nshington."  It 
was  the  first  bust  he  liad  ever  seen,  and  he  says  it  moved  bim 
strangely.  He  had  an  intense  desire  to  know  how  it  was  done, 
and  a  vague  consciousness  that  he  oould  do  work  of  the  same 
kind  if  he  could  find  an  instructor.  The  instructor  he  sooD 
foand  in  a  Gi'rman  living  in  the  city,  who  made  plaster  caste 
and  busts,  and  from  him  he  leamcil  the  secret  of  the  art.  He 
proved  an  apt  puj>il,  and  yiirpriiied  his  teaeher  by  his  proficiency. 
His  first  effort  at  modeling  from  life  was  the  bust  of  a  little 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  P.  Foote.  She  sat  to  him  during  the 
hours  he  could  spare  from  his  regular  work.  His  model  was 
made  of  beeswax,  as  he  was  afraid  that  ciny  would  freeze  or 
stitTen.  His  success  encouraged  him  very  greatly.  '*I  found  I 
had  a  correct  eye,"  said  he,  "and  a  hand  which  steadily  im- 
proved in  ltd  obedience  to  my  eye.  I  saw  the  likeness,  and 
knew  it  dcpciidc<l  on  the  features,  and  that,  if  I  could  copy  the 
fcfttiircfi  exactly,  the  likeness  would  follow  just  as  surely  as  the 
blood  follows  the  knife.     I  found  early  that  all  the  talk  ^^*s^ 
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cMtchiiig  tlic  es]ir(«Moii  was  mere  twaddle;  the  expression  would 
take  care  of  it^'If  if  1  co))ic<1  the  fiatuns  exactly." 

The  true  iirtncipUs  of  \m  art  seumod  to  come  to  him  nuta- 
rally,  and  having  tl>c  grniiijs  to  a-'mprthend  thoni  so  readily,  ho 
had  the  courage  to  hold  on  to  them  ol\eu  in  the  face  of  adverac 
critieixni.  While  tHmsfrioiis  t>f  having  a  perfwily  wirrcct  eye, 
however,  he  did  not  scorn  the  humbler  method  of  obtaining 
exactness  by  mnthemattcal  monsurcmeDtv  Tlie  fullowuig  inci- 
dent, which  he  rclatotl  to  Dr.  Bellows,  itiiistraies  thii»: 

"One  of  the  first  busts  I  ever  made  was  of  an  artiist,  a 
Frenchman,  who  came  over  willi  Mrs.  TroUope.  lie  proposed 
to  paint  my  picture,  while  I  was  to  make  hie  bikst  He  was 
older,  and  considered  himself  much  my  6uj)erior,  and,  indeed, 
undertook  to  bo  my  instructor.  I  was  to  begin.  His  first 
canon  was  that  I  was  to  use  no  mensnreraents,  and  he  quoteil 
Michael  Augelo's  saying — 'A  sculptor  should  carry  his  iY»m- 
passes  in  his  eyes,  not  in  his  fingers.'  I  humbly  submitted  to 
his  authority,  and  finished  the  bust  without  a  single  measure- 
ment. He  was  very  triuniphiint  at  what  he  called  the  success 
of  his  methfKl.  I  beggwl  permission  of  Iiim,  now  that  the  bust 
was  completed,  to  verify  my  work  by  the  dividers.  He  gra- 
ciously consented,  and  T  was  pleastnl  to  find  how  nearly  I  bad 
hit  the  mark.  A  few  imperfections,  however,  appeared,  and 
these,  in  spite  of  his  objections,  T  corrected  without  his  knowl- 
edge, for  I  was  determined  to  have  the  bust  as  near  right  ai 
T  could  make  it.  It  had  taken  me,  however,  at  least  five  times^ 
as  long  to  measure  the  distances  with  my  eyes  as  it  would  have 
done  to  measure  thcra  with  the  calipers,  and  I  saw  no  advan- 
tage in  the  longer  and  more  painful  effort.  Tlie  measurementa 
are  mere  preparations  ft>r  the  artist's  true  work,  and  are, 
like  the  surveyor^'*  lines,  preparatory  to  the  architect's  labor.j 
When  my  subject,  in  his  turn,  undertook  my  portrait,  he  waal 
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true  to  his  own  principles^  and  finished  it  without  nicasurc- 
roents.  I  then,  tliough  with  some  horror  at  my  temerit)', 
a^kcd  permission  to  verify  his  work  with  the  dividers,  and 
found  at  the  first  stroke  a  difference  of  at  least  half  an  inch  iu 
the  disCancti  hctwetin  the  eyes.  He  luuked  very  niticli  tiiorti- 
ficd,  but  said  tlmt  it  was  done  to  'give  the  effect.'  I  Imve 
bud  no  misgivings  since  about  the  economy  and  wisdom  of 
using  tiic  cali|icra  freely.  To  be  useful,  thry  must  be  a|>- 
plied  with  the  greatest  preeision — so  small  are  the  diflercnccs 
upon  which  all  the  infinite  variety  in  human  countenances  de- 
pends. AVith  the  aid  of  my  careful  measurements,  I  do  in  one 
day  what  it  would  cost  me  a  week  or  two's  work  la  accomplish 
without,  and  I  am  then  able  to  give  my  exclusive  attention  to 
the  modeling." 

He  did  not  regularly  devote  himself  to  his  art,  however,  but 
remained  in  the  employment  of  the  organ  and  clock  maker  for 
some  time  longer,  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  constant  practice. 
When  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  old,  a  Frenchman 
named  Herview  openetl  in  C'incinnati  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  wax  figures.  The  latter  had  been  very  much 
broken  and  ditifigured  in  trans|Kirtation,  ami  their  owner,  in 
desjMiir,  begged  Powers  to  undertake  the  ta^k  of  restoring  them. 
The  figures  were  re]>rc&en(ations  of  dlstingiiishod  men  and 
women,  and  as  Powers  n-adily  saw  that  it  would  In*  imi>assible 
to  re|)air  them  without  having  proper  likenesses  as  his  guides, 
he  proposed  to  the  Frenchman  to  make  an  entirely  new  com- 
position of  the  old  materials,  and  one  wliich  should  attract 
attention  by  its  (Mldlty.  This  w:is  agreed  to,  and  the  result  wfli 
a  hideous  and  ungainly  figure,  which  Powers  prnjHtsi'd  should 
be  call w)  ihe'^Kingof  the  Cannibal  Islands,"  but  to  hi?  amaze- 
ment the  Krcmhrnan  advertised  it  as  tlie  emhalniLtl  body  of  a 
South  Sea  uiau-eater,  "secui-ed  at  immense  expense."    Powen 
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dccrlarcd  to  his  employer  that  the  audience  wonld  dUcov 
cheat  and  U^v  down  tlic  muwiim;  but  the  "man-cater"  i 
immcnwi  crowtLi,  and  wait  rt'giirdcd  as  the  most  woodi 
natural  mrioMty  pvct  i*opi»  in  tho  West,  Thn  Frenchman 
so  well  j>hniwd  with  it  that  he  emphtycd  the  artist  permant 
IM  "inventor,  wax-figure  maker,  and  general  mechanical 
trivor  in  \\w  mnscum. 

Powers  rcmninctl  in  the  Frenchman's  employ  for  seven  y 
hoping  all  llio  while  to  earn  money  enough  to  devote  hin 
enlirely  to  art,  whicli  hud  now  become  his  great  anibi 
Hta  experieiioi!  waa  not  a  pleasant  one.  Some  of  it  wa 
fiiiigiilar,  not  to  say  hidicrouH,  tliat  he  shall  rcktc  one  po] 
of  it  in  hitt  own  language: 

**One  of  the  first  things  I  undertook,  in  eompany  ' 
Hcrview,  was  a  representation  of  the  infernal  regions 
Dunto'ti  diweription.  Behind  a  grating  I  made  certain 
grottom,  f\iU  of  Htaluetitofl  and  stalagmites,  witli  shadowy  gl 
and  pitehn>rke<1  figures,  all  cahnilated  to  work  on  the  ca 
cwilrtl  imnginnttonR  of  a  Western  audience,  as  the  West 
wiw.  I  found  it  very  |K^pu1ar  and  attractive,  but  occasior 
•mui*  rtMtutryinttn  would  suggt-st  to  his  fellow -spectator  th 
UuV  MUXhw  in  iho  figurx^  would  add  much  to  the  rcalit 
ihf  4iow.  \(Wf  mnch  reDcrtion  I  concluded  to  go  in  aid 
\-  i\»  dn-««a(*d  like  the  Kvil  One,  in  a  dark  robe,  wi 

und  and  omB»4x>ne£!  wnmght  upon  it,  and  with  a 
^t.■l  -  V  I:nT  for  a  noflc     I  had  bought  and  fixed  up  an  old 
trical  machine,  and  connected  it  with  a  wre,  so  that,  fha 
wjind  in   my   hand,  I  oouhl  discharge  quite  &  serious  e\ 
upon  any  body  venturing  too  near  tlie  grating.     Tlie 
worked  admirably,  ami  cxcitwl  great  interest ;  hut  I  fiiund 
ing  the  part  of  wax-figure  two  hours  every  evening  in  the 
no  sinecure,  and  waa  put  to  my  wita  to  devise  a  figure 
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eouM  be  moved  by  strings,  and  wbich  would  fill  my  place.  I 
succeeded  so  weJl  that  it  ended  in  my  inventing  a  whole  series 
of  aulomata,  for  which  the  old  wax-figtires  furnUhcd  the  malo- 
rinis,  in  part,  and  which  became  so  [wtpulur  and  so  rewarding, 
that  I  was  kept  seven  years  at  the  business,  my  employer  i)roui- 
ising  me^  from  time  to  time,  an  interest  in  the  bnsiuess^  wbirli 
he  (pjite  forgot  to  fulfill.  When,  at  last,  I  found  out  the  vanity 
of  my  expectations,  I  left  bim.  He  knew  I  kept  no  accouutt), 
but  he  did  not  know  that  I  reported  all  the  money  he  gave  me 
to  my  wife,  who  did  keep  our  accounts.  He  tried  to  ehoiit  du-, 
but  I  was  able  to  baffle  him  through  her  prudence  and  nietluMl, 
For  I  had  married  in  thiA  interval,  and  had  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  support." 

Powers  was  now  thirty  years  old,  and  had  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  in  Cincinnati  as  an  artist  His  abilities  coming 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  that  city,  that  good 
genius  of  young  men  of  talent  called  on  bim  and  offered  to 
buy  out  the  museum  and  establish  bim  in  the  busincas.  The 
offer  was  declined  with  thanks.  Mr.  Longworth  then  proposed 
to  send  him  to  Italy  to  study  his  profesiion,  but  this,  too,  being 
declined,  Mr.  Longworth  urged  him  to  go  to  Washington  and 
try  his  fortune  with  the  public  men  of  tlie  country.  To  this 
Powers  oonsented,  and,  aided  by  his  generous  friend,  be  re- 
imirefl  to  the  national  capital  in  1835,  and  spent  two  years 
there.  During  this  period  he  modeled  busts  of  Andre%v  Jaek- 
s<m,  J.  Q,  Adams,  Calhoun,  Chief  Justice  Mar&liall,  Woodbury, 
Van  Buren,  and  others.  Being  unable  to  secure  a  model  of 
Webster  in  Washington,  the  statesman  invited  him  to  go  with 
him  to  Marnhficld  for  that  purpose.  Powers  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  declares  that  he  looks  back  upon  his  sojourn  there 
IS  one  of  the  mo»t  delightful  portions  of  his  life. 

General  Jackson  was  very  kind  to  him,  ajid  won  hiA  lastin;^ 
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oetcom  iind  grolitmle.  Uiion  being  u^kvd  if  he  Mould  ait  for  his 
bunt,  the  old  hfro  htsitntcd,  aod,  lo>jking  at  tbe  urtint  Dcrv- 
oiwl y,  askcsl :  "  Do  you  daub  any  Uiing  over  the  face  ?  Because/* 
he  lidded,  "  I  n-collect  jKwr  Jlr.  Jeflersou  got  nearly  smothered 
when  tlicy  tried  to  take  hie  bust  The  plaster  hai'dcuod  before 
they  gut  ready  to  release  him,  and  Uiey  pounded  it  with  mnl- 
letfi  till  they  nearly  stunned  him,  and  then  almost  tore  ofi*  a 
piece  iif  his  car  in  their  haste  to  pull  ofil'a  sticking  fragment  of 
the  mold.  I  Nhonld  not  like  ihut."  Powers  of^ured  bim  that 
such  a  terrible  process  would  not  be  ncc^^ssary,  but  tliat  he  only 
vislied  to  look  at  bim  for  an  hour  a  day,  sitting  in  his  chair. 
Jhe  General  brightened  up  at  once,  and  cordially  told  him  it 
would  give  him  pleasure  to  sit  for  him.  He  at  once  tDstalKn} 
the  artist  in  a  room  in  the  White  House,  and  gave  him  a  sitting 
of  an  hour  every  morning  until  tlie  moilel  was  done.  _ 

Mr.  Powers  regards  the  bust  of  Jackson  as  one  of  his  bes^^f 
efibrtH,  and  the  President  himself  was  very  much  pleased  with 
it  After  he  had  completed  his  model,  Mr.  Edward  Everett 
brought  Baron  Krudcuer,  the  Prussian  Minister  to  Wsi-shing- 
ton,  to  see  it.  The  Baron  was  a  ilimous  art  critic,  an<I  |>oor 
Powers  was  terribly  nervous  as  he  showe<l  him  the  bust.  The 
Baron  examined  it  closely,  and  then  s:iid  to  the  artist,  ^'You 
have  got  the  General  completely:  his  head,  his  face,  his  cour- 
age, his  firmness,  his  identical  self;  and  yet  it  will  not  do! 
Yon  have  also  got  all  his  wrinklcB,  all  his  age  and  decay.  Yon 
forget  that  he  is  President  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  idol 
of  the  people.  Y(W  should  have  given  him  a  dignity  and  ele- 
gance he  does  not  possess.  You  should  have  employed  your 
art,  tiir,  and  not  merely  your  nnlurc"  The  artist  listeued  in 
silence,  and  Mr.  Everett  stood  by  without  saying  a  word, 
"conscious,"  as  be  afterward  confessed,  "of  a  very  ]K>or  right 
to  speak   on  such  a  subject,"  aftej*  listening  t^i  so  famouH  n 
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critic  '*  /  did  not  dare,"  says  Powers,  '*  in  my  humility  and 
revt'Pence  for  tlifst  two  gi-eat  men,  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  in 
reply;  to  t«ll  the  Buron  thut  my  'art'  coDaiated  in  concealing 
art,  and  that  oiy  '  nature'  was  the  highest  art  I  knew  or  could 
oouccivc  of.  I  was  content  that  the  '  truth '  of  my  work  had 
been  so  fully  acknowledged,  and  the  Barou  only  confirmtxj  my 
resolution  to  make  truth  my  only  model  and  guide  in  all  my 
future  uudei'takinga." 

One  of  his  sitters  in  Washington  was  Senator  Prcsfon,  of 
Si>uth  Carolina,  who  conceived  such  an  intcrcat-in  him  that  he 
wivte  to  his  brother,  General  Preston,  of  Columbia,  SouOi  Car- 
olina, a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  urging  him  to  come  to  the 
ai'tidt's  assistance,  aiid  w.'nd  him  to  Italy.  General  Preston  at 
once  responded  to  this  appeal,  of  which  Powers  was  ignofant, 
and  wrote  to  the  artist  to  draw  on  him  for  a  thousand  dolhu-s^ 
and  go  to  Italy  at  once,  and  to  draw  on  him  annually  for 
a  similar  sura  for  several  years.  Powers  was  profoundly 
touched  by  this  noble  offer,  and  accepted  it  as  frankly  as  it 
had  been  made.  He  sent  his  models  to  Italy,  and  took  his 
de|>arturc  for  the  Old  World  in  1837.  SiMiaking  of  Mr.  Pre«- 
ton^B  generosity,  he  afterward  eoid:  "I  have  endeavored 
to  requite  his  kindness  by  sending  him  works  of  mine,  equal 
in  money  value  to  his  gifts;  but  I  can  never  extinguish  my 
great  obligations.  I  fear  he  do  n't  like  me  since  the  war, — for 
I  could  n<it  suppress  my  strong  national  feelings  for  any  man's 
friendship, — but  I  like  and  honor  him;  I  would  do  any  thing 
in  my  power  to  show  him  my  inextinguishable  gratitude." 

He  reached  Florence  iu  advance  of  liis  models,  and  while 
waiting  ft>r  them  made  two  busts,  one  of  a  professor  in  Harvard 
College,  and  the  other  of  an  American  lady.  A  severe  domestic 
affliction,  however,  which  caim;  upon  him  soon  allcr  his  arrival 
iu  Italy,  utfeeted  him  so  greatly  tliat  he  was  not  able  to  return 


to  his  work  fur  a  lung  time.  Then  lie  applied  hiimclf  to  Lis 
buste,  which  were  warmly  praiiji-d  by  the  ftrtUU  in  Florence 
and  liy  hw  cownlryracn  tr.ivclin(r  abroad.  ThorwuhlAm  viaited 
him  in  hh  studio,  and  prunnuncrcil  \m  bust  of  Webster  the  best 
work  of  iU  kind  in  modL-rn  tinie»,  and  praises  from  odier  dis- 
tinguisbefl  artists  were  equally  ai*  warm.  Orders  came  in  rap- 
idly from  Eugliah  and  Ilaliani*,  and  from  Americans  in  Europe, 
und  the  sculptor  soon  had  ns  much  hu^tinetuf  a»  he  could  attend 
to.  He  gave  his  leisure  time  to  work  on  :in  ideal  figure,  which, 
when  eonipletwl,  \\m  purclia^ted  by  au  Knglisb  gentleman  of 
wealth.  This  was  "  The  Greek  Slave,"  tiie  moBt  popuUir  of  all 
his  works.  Duplicates  of  it  were  exhibited  in  America  and  at 
the  Crystal  I'nlaco  in  Kngland,  nnd  won  him  praise  from  all 
4juarters.  This  single  work  eslatdi^hed  his  ianie  as  an  artist, 
and  brought  luin  onlt-rs  from  nil  parts  of  the  einlized  world. 
His  utatuc  of  "  Eve,"  which  had  preceded  "  The  Greek  Slave  " 
by  A  year,  hnd  been  pronounced  by  Thorwaldeen  fit  to  be  any 
man*K  mnstcr-piccc,  hut  it  hud  not  created  such  a  furore  as 
*'Tbo  Greek  Slnve.'*  Subsequently  he  mude  an  exquisite  bnftt 
of  the  (Irimd  Dix'hass  of  Tuscany,  with  which  the  Grand  Duke 
WHN  RO  pti'iuK-il  that  he  called  on  Powers,  and  asked  him  as  a 
Aivnr  to  IdmiH'lf  to  apply  to  him  whenever  he  could  do  him  a 
wrvinit,  |*oworf*  askinl  permission  to  take  a  cast  of  the  Venus, 
auil  this  nuuih-coveted  boon,  which  hnd  been  denied  to  other 
artUtH  f(»r  ywirs,  was  at  once  granted  to  him. 

Sin(xi  then  his  works  have  been  numerous.  Among  these 
are  "  The  Fisher  Boy,"  of  which  three  duplicates  in  marble 
have  been  made ;  "  II  Penseroso ; "  "  Proserpine,"  a  bust ; 
"Cnliforniji;"  "America/'  modeled  for  the  Crystal  Palace  nt 
Sydenham,  England ;  "  WashiDgton  "  and  "  Calhoun/*  portrait 
statues,  the  former  for  the  State  of  JvOuisiana,  and  the  latter  for 
the  State  of  South  Carolina;  and  "Benjamin  Franklin"  and 
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"Thomaa  Jefferson,"  in  the  Capitol  at  Wasliington.  His  works 
are  all  marked  by  beaiit>'  and  vigor  of  conception  as  well  as  hy 
exquisito  BntKli.  Bcuiitifiil  as  bis  ideal  figures  are,  he  yet  excels 
in  his  busts  anil  statues  of  the  ^reut  uieu  of  his  native  land. 
His  "  JcHurson  "  and  "  Franklin  "  arc  wonderful  works,  and  his 
"  Calhoun  "  ia  said  to  be  almost  life-like.  This  last  was  wrecked 
on  the  ooast  of  Long  Island  on  ita  voyage  to  America,  and 
remained  in  the  sea  for  some  time,  but  being  well  packed  was 
found,  when  raised,  to  be  only  slijrhtly  damaged  by  the  water. 

Mr.  Powers  resided  in  Italy  almost  oontannouBly  after 
first  going  abroad.  Motives  of  economy  controlled  his 
action,  for  he  would  gladly  have  returned  to  his  own  land 
had  ho  felt  justified  in  doing  sa  Ho  tlius  stated  the  reasons 
which  influenced  his  long  residence  abroad. 

Bcnlpture  U  univeraal.  The  homsn  form  is  of  no  country,  and  may  be 
studied  with  equal  adviintagc  at  home  and  abroad.  The  opportunities 
of  studying  it  abroad  are  bo  itnmf^afinrably  frreAter  than  at  home,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  it  in  poewihie,  without  ^Teitt  Itiw,  to  neglect  them. 

1.  It  !a  impossible  to  model  Hucceflsfully  without  living  models ;  and  in 
America,  in  my  time,  it  wfl«  alnioec  at  the  peril  of  reputation,  both  for 
model  and  sculptor,  that  an  artist  employed  the  living  model,  even  if  he 
could  procure  ik  Now,  i  undenitand,  a  few  modch}  may  be  obtained  io 
New  York ;  but  they  arc  bo  rare  and  so  expensive,  that  it  is  almost  ruin- 
ous to  employ  them.  It  conta  two  or  tlirec  dollon  there  to  secure  a 
model  which  here  may  be  had  for  half  a  day  for  forty  cento.  There  is 
no  want  of  models  here;  but  their  history  la  a  sad  one,  and  makes 
one  oAeu  seriously  lament  the  necessity  fur  employing  them.  Young 
womeu,  especially,  are  driven  to  this  employment  by  the  want  of  bread. 
I  have  numerous  offers  of  their  services  made  by  parents  who  are  in 
great  diiitre»<.  I  moke  it  a  point  to  di.scourage  all  who  come  to  me  from 
entering  the  business,  and  nm  only  conquered  when  I  feel  Bnre  that,  if 
I  decline,  they  will  be  driven  to  other  studios.  I  prefer  only  professional 
modeU,  already  thoroughly  committed  to  the  calling,  as  I  slirinlt  from 
the  responsibility  of  leading  any  into  so  perilous  a  vocation.    Th^  arft 
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usually  accompaoied  by  their  moUwra,  and  i  strive  to  treat  them  io  a 
way  to  save  their  aelf-respect  and  di>licftcy  —a  very  hard  t4wk,  wluch  too 
often  breaks  down  in  lesa  wrupulim^  hand». 

2.  The  opiKirtuniticaof  anaU>inical  atadies  are  here  nearly  perfect,  and 
free  Crom  oU  expouae.  The  taedical  achctolit  not  only  iUustraLc  aualritny 
by  surgery  on  the  cadarer,  but  &taiidiDg  by  the  aide  uf  the  dead  body 
IB  a  living  uue,  iu  which  the  actiuri  ol'  the  muacles  dissected  befure  Uie 
studoDt  tnay  be  studied  la  life.  These  C(illcge»  aro  open  to  all  arliata, 
and  furtiiish  the  beat  pooaible  schooling  in  anatomy,  a  tboruugh  ac- 
quaintance with  which  hi  Indlapeniable  to  the  oculptor,  and  um  only  be 
obtained  in  America  at  great  cosu 

8.  Bfarblc  is  no  cheaper  hero  than  in  New  York,  the  k)ng  aea-carriage 
oostJng  no  more  to  Atuerica  than  the  short  land-carnage  does  from  the 
quarries  to  Florence  or  Rome.  Bat  good  workmea,  who  can  not  be  di»> 
pent4eil  with,  are  ao  abundant  aad  so  cheap  here,  ao  rare  luad  so  dear  at 
home,  that  that  alone  is  a  decisive  reason  for  coming  abroad.  Even  here 
it  is  A  heavy  expense  to  procure  sufficient  and  competent  workmen  ;  &t 
homo  it  is  ulmuflt  at  minoua  coot  and  with  nearly  insuperable  difficulty. 
I  have  two  workmen— as  good,  certainly,  aa  iho  best  in  America — to  the 
Gnc»t  of  whom  I  pay  only  four  dollars  a  day.  Ue  could  make  twice 
that  cutting  weeping- will owd  on  American  tomb-stones.  What  could  ha 
not  Justly  doinaod  in  wages  from  a  New  York  sculptor?  T  employ  a 
dozen  workmen  in  my  studios ;  the  poorest,  at  work  on  pe«lestjil<i  and 
rough  work,  earn  about  half  a  dollar  a  day;  the  modenitely  skilled,  a 
little  over  a  dollar.  The  whole  cost  me  about  fifteen  dollars  jwr  day, 
which  is  woiiJerfully  low.  Then,  my  rent— which  could  not,  for  my  ex- 
tensive accommodations,  be  less  than  two  tbonaand  five  hundred  doll&n 
a  yesir  iu  any  eligible  position  which  the  public  would  vuut^-r^achaa 
only  about  four  hundrwl  and  fifty  dollars  annually. 

But,  4.  The  general  expenses  of  maintaining  a  family  are  so  much 
less  here  than  at  home,  that  a  man  without  capitAl.  |>os»ee&dng  a  pro- 
fession so  slow  in  reaching  its  pecuniary  returns  ns  an  artwlV.  finds  an 
tmmcji)40  inducement  to  live  abroad.  It  is  true  tlial,  music  and  accom- 
pUshmont  in  languAgcs  apart,  the  opportunities  of  a  substantial  educa- 
tion for  oneV  children  are  not  as  good  here  oa  at  home.  Thero  are,  how- 
ever, lean  temptations  to  vice,  and  less  exp'.wures  to  the  American  habit 
of  hard  drinking  among  yoixag  men;  but,  no  doubt,  the  general  in- 
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fluenccs  here,  in  the  way  of  developing  »  manly,  energetic,  and  self-rely- 
ing ulianicitT,  arc  lew  favorable  than  nt  home.  Tltere  is  a  softnew,  a 
diapoailion  to  mice  life  Mwy,  and  a  want  of  moral  earnottiiesa  in  Italy, 
whicii  aru  not  favorable  to  youtliful  ambition  nni)  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  monoy*gctting  propensities  and  social  rivnlrics  of 
America  tend  to  liarden  humau  .ciiuructer,  and  to  bring  out  a  severe 
»eIti»hneM  wbioh  Ls  oUensire.  On  tiic  whole,  tbc  biilaucc  is  on  oiir!«t<le, 
and,  oilier  things  apart,  American  youth  are  bolter  brought  up  in 
America.    But  the  artist  most  make  this  sacrifice  to  his  art.  ^H 

Mr.  PowerB  died  in  his  pleasant  home  in  Fiorenco,  Jtm^^ 
27,  1873,  after  a  lingering  illneRS  of  more  than  a  year's 
duration.  His  age  was  sixty-eight  years.  He  deeply  loved 
his  art  until  the  last,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  sur- 
ronnded  by  the  familiar  objects  in  his  own  stndia  Among 
his  latest  ideal  productions  were  **  The  Last  of  His  Tribe,*' 
a  "Head  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  and  a  statue  of  an  Indian 
maiden.  The  bronze  statue  of  Webster  in  the  State  House 
grounds  at  Boston  was  one  of  his  latest  works.  Mr.  Powers 
was  one  of  tlie  most  genial  of  men.  He  never  outlived  his 
great  fondness  for  hie  own  country,  and  his  countrymen 
always  found  a  hearty  welcome  at  his  home  in  the  beauti- 
ful, old  Itoliaji  city.  Among  his  many  useful  labors  was  aa 
invention  of  a  process  of  modeling  in  plaster,  which,  by 
obviating  Uie  necessity  of  taking  a  day  model,  relieved  to  a 
large  extent  the  preliminary  work  of  the  sculptor.  For 
many  months  previous  to  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
painful  bronchial  complaint,  and  was  by  it  shut  off  froir 
the  pleasures  of  his  art,  which  he  always  so  keenly  enjoyed. 
The  tidings  of  his  death  carried  genuine  sorrow  wherever 
art  is  honored  and  true  manhood  respected.  Hawthoroot 
in  his  Italian  Kote  Book,  gives  charming  glimpses  of  tho 
sculptor's  artistic  and  social  life.    During  the  darkest  houri^. 
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of  tho  late  robellion  his  heart  irae  ever  vith  his 
oountry^  although  hia  associations  drew  strongly  in  tfa 
other  (lireotioD.  His  name  will  long  be  honored  as  that  c 
a  great  artist  and  truo  patriot 

Mr.  Pu':vors  was  a  gcnaino  Ainerioan,  notwithstanding  bj 
long  residence  abroad,  and  had  always  a  warm  weloonio  fa 
his  countrymen  visiting  his  studio.  He  was  a  favorite  wit 
the  yoongor  artiste,  who  found  in  him  a  kind  and  judlciou 
friend.  Soormng  servile  imitation,  he  exhibited  in  his  wur 
the  freshness  of  his  youth  and  the  genuine  originality  w. 
was  the  basis  of  his  fame. 


VII. 
DIVINES. 


CHAPTER    XXXI, 


DAVID  swraa 

ancestors  of  the  Rev.  David  Swing  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Germany  befure  till 
the  thirteen  originnj  coloniee  had  boon  ostub- 
lishod.  He  was  tlie  youngest  son  of  David 
Swng,  and  waa  bom  on  the  ISth  of  April, 
1S30.  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  this 
plaoo  his  father  was  engaged  for  many  yoais  in  the  etcam- 
boat  bnsiness  on  the  Ohio,  where  he  was  regarded  with  respect 
and  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  being  a  man  of  recognised 
ability  and  worth.  He  represented  a  noblo  and  generous 
manhood^  and  led  an  unblamable  life,  though  teolinically 
lie  was  not  a  Chi'istian.  In  1832  the  scourge  of  choh'ra 
swept  over  the  lami,  and  numbered  among  ita  victimB  this 
valuable  citissen.  The  widowed  mother  was  a  devoted 
Gliristian,  and  now  linving  nnder  her  care  two  sons  whom 
Uio  Bcourge  was  Idnd  enough  to  spare,  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  Da\*id  those  principles  of  tlie  Christian  life  which 
he  lias  always  so  faithfally  iUiistrate<L 

Tim  misfortune  of  the  family  throngh  unrelenting 
cholera,  caused  them  to  change  Uirirlocalit)*,  which  pn>hidily 
resulted  in  great  advantage  to  the  youth  destined  to  develo^j 
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into  an  eminent  diviDO.     Beedsbargh,  Ohio,  became  the 

home  when  David  was  only  fieren  years  old,  his  moth 

liATing  marriod  a  Bccond  time  before  reaching  this  plac 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  in  this  locality,  the  fami 

eettled  on  a  farm  near  'WilUamsburgh  in  the  same  Stat 

where  David  busied  himself  for  eight  years  in  farming,  ai 

obtainiug  at  the  public  Bchool,  daring  the  printer,  as  mtu 

information  as  poBsiblo.     If  it  happened  that  bis  farm  li 

would  permit  his  going  to  school  at  other  times,  ho  was  sa 

to  take  advautage  of  the  oppurtunlty. 

This  form  life  was  a  great  advantage  to  him.     The  roi 

life  in  the  country  enabled  the  youtliful  Swing  to  lay  t 

foundation  of  that  stunly  manhood   and  remarkable  se 

poise  which  his  recent  life  has  so  conspicuously  manifeetc 

The  absence  of  books  or  teachers  for  so  much  of  the  tin 

served  to  develoj)    tlie    observing,    reflecting   and    rutioa 

facnltiea  of  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  a  student  of  natoj 

By  the  exercise  of   muscle   his   i)hysique  grow   vigoroi 

whereby  he  has  since  been  able,  without  breaking  down, 

perform  a  vast  amount  of  public  service  and  intellectt 

labor. 

"Hearing  and  doing  we  build  on  tbe  rook, 
Hearing  alone,  we  biiUtl  on  the  sand. 
Both  will  \ye  tried  by  the  storm  and  the  ttoocl, 
Bnt  only  tbo  rook  that  trial  can  stand." 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  his  illustrations  and  i 
originality  of  hia  thought  must,  in  part,  be  traced  to  ] 
meditative  life  upon  the  farm.  Though  without  litem 
advant(»ges  such  as  an  ambitious  youth  would  crave, 
advanced  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  he  had  fitt 
himself  to  enter  the  Miami  XJniversily  at  Oxford,  Oh 
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At  this  institution  ho  spout  four  years,  pursued  the  clEiseical 
cwurae,  oud  graduated  in  1852. 

While  baking  his  course,  he  decided  upon  the  profession 
toward  which  his  tlionghts  were  tending,  and  ujwn  loAvin^ 
the  university,  he  commenoed  the  study  of  divinity,  having 
as  an  instructor  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Rico,  of  Cincinnati.  After 
prosecuting  his  studios  in  tliis  direction  about  t^\'o  yenrs, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Uie  authorities  of  his  Alma 
Mater  to  act  as  instructor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  accepted 
the  chair  to  which  he  was  invited,  and  returned  to  Oxford, 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  for  thirteen  yeara,  and  in  the  most  acceptable 
manner.  The  position  did  not  require  him  to  relinquish 
his  efforta  as  a  minister,  and  from  time  to  time  ho 
engaged  in  preaching,  aecomplishing  as  much  thereat  as  the 
burdensome  duties  of  his  position  would  permit  Not  long 
after  accepting  the  prof«ssorsliip.  lie  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Porter,  dauglitor  of  Dr.  Poi*tor,  a  physician  of 
Oxford.     The  wedding  took  plnco  in  1854. 

Twelve  years  after  bis  luurriage,  he  accepted  an  inVito- 
taon  to  remove  to  Ghicngo,  and  take  charge  of  the  West- 
minster Church.  Success  and  reputation  attended  his  efforts. 
Ho  performed  his  work  with  such  originality  and  liberality, 
that  ho  attracted  to  his  church  n  large  number  of  people, 
Ix^yond  the  pale  of  his  congregation;  and  the  thorough 
Christian  spirit  which  permoatocl  Ids  efforts  led  to  n  union 
Iwtween  hia  congregation  and  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  two  >>ecame  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

ni   fortune  soon  fell  t^i.lhis  assemhlnge.     During  the 
first  year  of  the  union,  the  church  edifice  and  theUcsw«fe^^5i 
81 
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a^inet  him  by  Francis  L.  Patton,  to  tbe  effect  that  he  wos 
guilty  of  holding  and  teaobing  heresy,  though  the  charges 
were  presented  in  modified  language.  The  first  genera] 
charge  was  that  Prof.  Swing  hod  not  been  zealous  an<l  faith- 
ful in  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  Gosjiol,  and  faithful  and 
diligent  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  b 
Presbyterian  mini»ter ;  the  second  charge  provided  that 
Prof.  Swing  did  not  receive  and  adopt  the  Presbyterian  wu- 
fession  of  faith  as  containing  the  system  of  thictrine  taught 
in  the  Holy  ^riptures.  An  attempt  was  made  to  supjxirt 
these  charges  by  twenty-eight  specificaiious,  consisting 
mostly  of  extracts  from  ProL  Swinges  sermons  and  otlier 
public  utterances,  which,  taken  out  of  thoir  places,  and  dis- 
connected from  the  explanatory  passages  which  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  his  discourses  and  writings,  were  made  to 
seem  sul)vei*sive  of  the  Presbyterian  system  of  faith. 

Thcbe  opposing  persons  on  the  general  issue  of  heresy, 
were  brought  face  to  face.  The  trial  occupied  more  tlian 
six  weeks,  and  excited  almost  uuiverwil  interest.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  daily  reported  in  the  newspapers^  and 
throughout  the  entire  country  the  utmost  anxiety  was 
manifested  in  regard  to  the  dLspj^sition  which  the  Chicago 
Presbytery  would  make  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  preferred 
ogaiust  one  of  the  most  learned,  conscientious,  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men  of  the  time.  The  Presbytery  was  com- 
prwcd  of  sixty-one  members,  who,  when  the  time  for  voting 
arrived,  declared,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  that  the 
charges  were  not  sustained. 

The  defense  was  ably  conducted  under  the  lead  of  the 
E«v.  George  C.  Noyes,  followed  by  Prof.  Swing  himself, 
who  spoke  in  his  own  defense.     To  the  assistance  of  these 
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tiie  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  feeling  that 
he  had  much  support,  for  his  friends  came  to  his  defense, 
and  received  in  a  chiralric  manner  the  blows  which  this 
uodisDval  attack  hiul  aimed  at  liis  head.  Booing  that  ho  was 
allowed  to  continue  his  pastorate,  Ber.  Fatton  sought  to 
inculpate  the  Presbytery  itself,  for  allowdng  one  charged  of 
heresy  to  labor  as  pastor  over  one  of  its  churches.  This 
effort  proved  the  culuiuatiou  of  the  controversy,  for  Prof. 
Swing  brought  matters  to  a  close  by  resigning  his  pastorate. 
Things  were  now  in  a  stato  of  chaos;  his  congregation 
was  confused,  and  the  persecute<l  pastor  had  not  decided 
what  course  to  take.  At  this  juncture  the  friends  of  Prof. 
Swing  instituted  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Central  Church,  Fifty  gentlemen  subscribed  $1,000  each 
per  annum,  for  three  years,  to  sustain  the  new  movement 
McVicker^s  Theater  waa  secured,  and  that  great  edifice  for 
about  two  years  was  filled  from  porquette  to  gallery  with 
audiences  which  hung  with  deep  interest  upon  the  lips  of 
the  favorite  preacher.  The  movement  was  completely 
Buooessful,  and  the  gentlemen  who  pledgml  the  funds  for  its 
support  were  never  called  upon  to  make  any  payment,  the 
church  being  abundantly  able  to  meet  all  it£  demands.  The 
iinancial  interests  of  the  organization  arc  managed  by  trustees 
whom  the  fifty  men  appointed.  At  length  it  was  decided 
that  a  permanent  place  for  worship  shoidd  be  arranged 
The  members  of  the  congregation  beijig  scattered  over  a 
large  part  of  the  city,  it  was  necessary  that  a  central  locnlity 
be  selected.  After  much  consideratioa  and  suvernl  attempts, 
A  portion  of  ground  on  State  street  was  purchased,  and  a 
large  building  erected  thereon.  In  the  center  of  this  build- 
ing is  Music  Hall,  arranged  to  meet  all  demands  of  a   large 
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asMtablngo  Iwlh  as  to  tasto  antl  tlio  gratificntion  of  fty«  nnrl  oar. 
Below  the  MiLsio  ilull  nro  Tnrioae  rooms  for  officer  and 
pluceB  of  bouincBS.  Tliis  Btructure  is  ownotl  hj  a  stock 
oouipfiiiy,  organized  unilor  tho  lead  of  churoh  meraWrs, 
thongh  tho  oorpomtion  is  oonipostMl  of  thoao  who  invested 
in  the  bomhs  an  n  business  enterprise.  The  rooms  of  the 
building  are  rented  continually  at  good  rates,  and  Iho  inoumB 
to  tlie  stockholders  is  qaito  a  Fiyiiig  i)ercent.  The  CentnJ 
Church  rents  the  Music  Hall,  and  [Ktys  the  stoi-kholdora 
annually,  it  being  understood  that  the  Mueic  Hall  shall  be 
r«igarded  as  the  permnneut  place  of  woraliip  for  Prol 
Swinges  church. 

Prayer- meeting  is  hold  each  Frithiy  evening  in  Apollo 
Hall,  a  room  of  the  building  wherein  the  church  assembles, 
tho  exercifio  being  a  lecture  by  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
instead  of  promiscuous  effort  among  the  membera  There 
are  Uueo  Sunday  schools  under  the  general  charge  of  this 
church.  The  North  Hide  Mission  school  has  a  momberBhip 
of  3,000,  who  are  accommodated  by  the  beat  Sunday  school 
room  in  the  country.  This  school  has  l)een  in  o]>eration 
eeveu  years.  The  other  mission  school  has  a  membership  of 
250,  and  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Hulsted  and  12th  streeia. 
The  home  school  comprises  abtmt  100  members.  There 
are  two  sewing  schools,  by  which  young  girls  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  old  are  taught  needle  work.  These  meet  each 
Saturday  at  215  Clyborno  street  and  number  450.  The  other 
sexring  school  has  an  attendance  of  eighty  children.  Another 
entorpri.4e  ia  tlioir  Kindergarten,  tho  largest  in  the  city* 
which  is  conducted  five  days  in  the  week,  and  attended  by 
200  chiltlren.  On  tho  mission  property  located  at  245 
.Clybome  street  the  church  has  spent  $35,000. 
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From  the  preceding  it  is  seen  that  the  operntionB  of  this 
new  moveraent  have  established  ft  great  and  noble  church, 
extending  its  inflaences  through  all  grades  of  society,  and 
opfirating  ns  a  great  benefaction  to  the  city  of  Chic^o, 
Their  manner  of  operation  is  worthy  the  highest  commen- 
daliou.  No  cuUectious  are  ma<le  in  the  assembly  of  the 
congregation,  and  no  obligations  hang  over  tlie  church.  All 
expeu4lUures  are  paid  twelve  nioiitlis  in  advance,  and  on  the 
beginning  of  each  year  they  are  all  met,  leaving  a  reijidud 
of  funds  in  the  treasury.  The  building  wherein  they  wor- 
Bhip  is  estimated  as  worth  a  half  million  of  dollars.  This 
investment  does  not  lie  dormant  in  some  huge  pile  of 
architecture,  but  is  hourly  yielding  a  largo  lutorost  on  the 
money  expended,  thus  setting  an  example  by  which  myriads 
of  churches  could  increase  their  financial  influence  and  spir- 
itaal  good.  Through  the  resnli  of  an  accident,  this  church, 
under  the  informal  ministrations  of  Prof.  Swing,  has  grown 
into  a  great  beneficence  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  its  infln- 
enoe  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  it  is  sustained  by  such 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  men  ns  are  now  aiding  in  its  pros- 
l)erity.  "Broiul  and  catholio  in  his  spirit,  erudite)  and 
scholarly  in  his  culture,  clear  and  forcible  in  his  speech, 
sententious  and  brilliant  in  his  rhetoric,  quiet  but  pungent 
in  his  satire,  gentle  yet  powerful  in  his  persuasion,  log> 
icol  and  keen  as  a  rapier  in  his  argument,  genial  and 
winning  in  his  tones  and  methods,  and  noble  and  manly 
in  his  bearing,  both  in  public  and  private.  Prof.  David 
^wiug  is  one  of  the  men  whom  Chicago   delights  to    honor, 

one  whom  its  best  people  regard  as  an  honor  to  our  city; 
one  of  its  most  eminent  men." 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

PETER  CARTWRIGHT. 

I  ME  of  Uie  most  remarktible  men  in  the  Ansencsi 
minlslry  is  PETEE  Cautwuioht,  the  "  Backwoocl 
Preacher."  Sixty-seven  years  of  tninisterial  labor 
have  passed  over  his  head,  and  yet  be  stlW  ood 
tinucs  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  done  such  go<M 
Bervice,  and  retains  all  tlie  popularity  and  much  of  the  fire  o 
his  yonnger  days. 

He  was  born  in  Amherst  Countj*,  Virginia,  on  the  1st  o 
September,  1785.  His  father  had  l)een  a  soldier  in  the  Revo 
Intionary  War,  and  his  mother  was  an  orphan.  Shortly  afte 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  Cartwrights  removed  from  Virgini 
to  Kentucky,  which  was  then  un  almost  unbroken  wildcrncsi 
The  journey  was  aocompanio*!  with  considerable  danger,  as  tli 
Indians  were  not  yet  driven  west  of  the  Ohio,  but  (lie  famil 
reached  their  destination  in  safety.  For  two  years  they  live 
on  a  rented  farm  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  and  at  the  en 
of  that  time  removed  to  what  was  called  the  Green  Rive 
Country,  and  scttle<l  in  IjOgan  Connty,  nine  miles  south  n 
Russellville,  the  county  seat,  aud  within  one  mile  of  the  Stab 
line  of  Tennessee. 

The  portion  of  Logan  County  in  which  young  Cartwrights 
childhood  and  youth  were  passed  was  the  very  hist  place  on 
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would  bave  cared  to  bring  u|»  a  candidate  for  tlie  ministry.  It 
was  callcxl  "Rogiic'j*  HnrlK>r/*  and  was  tliickly  settled  with 
fugitives  from  justice  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Tliey  actu- 
ally constituted  a  majority  of  the  inliabitante  of  the  district,  and 
when  the  respectable  citizens  sought  to  bring  tlieni  to  justice 
they  readily  "  swore  each  other  clear,"  and  tluis  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  They  curried  on  such  a  eourse  of  outrage  aqd  vio- 
lence that  the  resjwctablc  citizens  were  at  lengtli  compelled  to 
combine  for  ilefence  against  them  by  means  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  tlie  Kegulators.  Several  fieri*  encounters  took 
place  between  the  desperadoes  and  the  Regulators,  in  which 
many  Uvea  were  lost,  before  the  supremacy  of  the  law  was 
esUibllshcd. 

"  When  my  father  settled  in  Tjf^n  Connty,"  says  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  "  there  vrm  not  a  newsj>aper  printed  Stmth  of  Green 
River,  no  mill  short  of  forty  miles,  and  no  schools  worth  the 
name.  Sunday  was  a  day  set  apart  for  hunting,  fishing,  horse- 
racing,  cnrd-ploying,  balls,  dances,  and  all  kinds  of  jollity  and 
mirth.  Wc*  killed  our  meat  out.  in  (he  wo<h1«,  wild,  and  lieat 
our  meal  and  hominy  with  a  jK-sde  and  mortar.  AVe  slretchcd 
a  doer-skin  over  a  hoop,  burneil  hobs  in  it  with  the  prongs  of 
a  fork,  sifted  our  meal,  baked  our  bread,  cat  it,  and  it  was  first- 
rate  eating,  too.  AVe  raised,  or  gathentl  out  of  the  woods,  our 
own  tea.  We  had  sage,  boheji,  cro«s-vine,  spiit%  and  sassafras 
teas  in  abundance.  As  for  coffee,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
Hmelled  it  for  ten  years.  M'e  made  nur  sugar  out  of  the  water 
of  the  maple-tree,  and  our  molaxsesf  too.  Theao  were  great 
luxuries  in  those  days.  Wo.  raised  onr  own  cotton  and  flax. 
We  watcr-rottrtl  our  flax,  broke  it  by  hand,  Mnilched  it,  pi<!ke<l 
tlic  seed  out  of  the  cotlon  with  our  fingers;  our  mothers  and 
sisti'rs  <5ird/d,  spun,  and  wove  it  into  clotli,  and  tboy  cut  and 
made  uur  garments  and  bed-clothes,  etc     And  when  we  got  Od 
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Young  PctL-r  ^tvv:  up  in  this  ruugb  country  with  a  conslitTi- 
tion  of  iron,  and  a  fair  share  of  Western  courage,  indcpendenct^ 
and  energy.  He  was  sent  by  his  futlicr  to  a  neighboring 
ttohool,  but  the  tcjteher  was  an  indilfereiit  one,  and  he  learned 
merely  to  rwid  and  write  and  ei|iher  imperfectly. 

lie  was  a  "wild,  wieked  U>y,''  he  tells  us,  and  grew  up  to 
delight  in  hoi-so-raciiig,  aird-playing,  and  dancing.  Hit*  futher 
seems  to  have  ciijuyc<l  having  8o  (hishiiig  a  son,  but  his  mother, 
who  was  a  pious  woman,  took  Ids  course  ecriouely  to  hearL 
and  wept  und  prayed  over  lier  boy  as  only  a  Christian  mother 
can.  She  often  talked  to  him,  and  moved  him  so  deeply  that 
he  frequently  vowed  to  lead  a  better  life;  but  his  pleo^ureia 
were  loo  tempting,  and  he  fell  back  agtdu  iuto  his  old  liahiCii. 
His  father  presented  him  with  a  race-horse  and  a  pack  of 
car<ls,  and  he  became  known  among  his  youtliful  companions 
as  one  of  the  most  fearless  riders  and  the  luckiest  fellow  at 
cards  in  the  county.  The  good  mother  wept  and  prayed  all 
the  more,  and  t}ie  boy  hid  his  cards  from  her  to  keep  her  from 
burning  them. 

In  1801,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  a  change  came  over 
him.  He  liad  been  out  ^vith  his  father  and  brother  to  attend 
a  wedding  in  the  neighborhood.  The  atFair  was  conducted 
with  all  the  uproarious  merriment  incident  to  those  days,  oxtd 
when  Peter  returned  home  and  began  to  think  over  it^  he  felt 
condemned  at  having  passed  his  time  in  such  a  manner.  "My 
mother  was  in  Iwd/'  Maya  he.  "It  seemed  to  me,  all  ofn  sud- 
den, my  blood  rushed  to  my  head,  my  heart  palpitated,  in  n 
few  minutes  I  turned  blind,  nu  awful  impression  rested  on  my 
mind  that  death  had  come  to  me  and  I  was  uiiprepored  to  die. 
I  fell  OD  my  knees  and  began  to  ask  God  to  have  mercy  on 
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me.  My  mother  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  was  soon  on  her 
knees  by  my  siile,  praying  for  me,  and  e:cliorting  me  to  kwik 
to  Christ  for  mercy^  and  then  and  there  I  promised  the  Lord 
if  he  would  spare  me  I  would  seek  and  serve  Him,  and  I  never 
fully  broke  that  promise.  My  mother  prayed  far  me  a  lonj; 
time.  At  lengtli  we  lay  down,  but  there  was  little  sleep  for 
me.  Next  morning  I  rose,  feeling  wretched  beyond  expression. 
I  tried  to  read  in  the  Testament,  and  retired  many  times  to 
secret  prayer  through  the  day,  but  found  no  relief.  I  gave  up 
my  race-horse  to  my  father  and  requested  him  to  sell  him.  I 
went  and  brought  my  pack  of  cards  and  gave  them  to  mother, 
who  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  were  eonsutned.  I 
fasted,  watched,  and  prayed,  and  engaged  in  r^^lar  reading 
of  the  Testament.  I  was  so  distressed  and  miserable  that  I 
was  incapable  of  any  regular  business.*' 

Several  months  passed  away,  during  whicli  time  Peter  had 
seasons  of  comfort  and  hopes  of  forgiveness,  but  during  the 
greater  |>ortion  ho  was  wretched  and  miserable,  filh-d  with  such 
a  fear  of  the  devil  tliat  he  was  almost  convinced  that  Sntan 
was  really  present  with  him  to  keep  him  from  God.  A  camp- 
meeting,  held  in  the  vitnnity  of  his  father's  house,  in  the  spring 
of  1801,  completctl  his  conversion  and  gave  him  peace. 

"To  this  meeting,"  says  he,  "I  repaired  a  guilty,  wrett^ied 
sinner.  On  the  Saturday  evening  of  said  meeting  I  went,  with 
weeping  mu]titud<%,  and  bowed  Innfore  the  stand,  and  earnestly 
prayed  for  mercy.  In  the  midst  of  a  solemn  struggle  of  soul, 
an  impression  was  made  ou  my  miud  as  though  a  voice  said 
to  me:  'Thy  sins  arc  all  foi^ivcn  thee.'  Divine  light  flait1ii'<l 
all  around  me,  unspeakable  joy  sprang  up  in  my  soul.  I  roKc 
to  my  feet,  opened  my  eyes,  and  it  really  seemed  to  me  us  if 
I  was  in  heaven :  the  trees,  the  leaves  on  them,  and  every 
thing  seemed,  and  I  really  thought  were,  praising  God.     My 
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mother  rai»ed  the  shout,  my  ChrUtian  friends  crowded  around 
me  and  joined  me  in  praising  QoJ.  .  .  I  have  never  doubted 
that  the  Lard  did,  then  and  there,  forgive  my  sins  and  give  me 
religion."  He  wvnt  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  in  June,  1801, 
was  formally  retieivwl  Into  the  Mcttuxlist  Episcopal  Chorch. 
In  May,  1802,  he  was  appointed  an  exhorter.  He  shrank 
from  ncoepting  the  position,  as  he  distrusted  his  own  abilities, 
but  finally  yielded  to  his  presiding  elder's  wishes  and  entered 
upon  his  work.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  his  parents  removed 
to  Lewiston  County,  toward  the  mouth  of  Uie  Cumberland 
River. 

Although  he  was  but  eight«en  years  old,  his  presiding  eld^ 
had  detoete<l  in  him  signs  of  unusual  promise,  and  had  resolved 
to  bring  litm  into  iietive  labor  for  the  Church  at  onee,  and 
accordingly,  u])on  his  departure  for  his  new  home,  Peter  was 
given  authority  to  lay  out  and  organixo  a  new  circuit,  the  plan 
of  which  he  was  to  submit  to  the  presiding  elder  for  approval. 
The  hoy  hesitatetl,  frightened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  but 
l)eingena»uniged  by  his  Kupcriors,  acoepted  the  trust,  ami  thus 
H«ojan  his  labors  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word.  Upoti  rcjiching  his 
new  home,  he  attended  a  tolerably  good  school  in  the  vieinityj 
hoping  to  acquire  a  better  education,  but  the  pupils  and  teacher 
persecuted  him  so  sorely  ttuit  he  was  obligwl  to  withdraw.  De- 
termining  to  lose  no  time  in  waiting  for  an  edncation,  he  at 
once  began  the  work  of  preaching.  Being  pcwseswd  of  strong 
natural  sense,  a  ready  wit,  and  being  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  frontier  life,  he  was  just  the  man  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel home  to  the  hearts  of  the  rude  pioneers  of  the  great  We 
His  manner  was  that  of  a  backwoodsman,  and  Ite  had  no  city 
airs  and  graces  to  offend  the  plain,  rough  jwoplo  to  whom  he 
preacheil.  He  was  emphatically  one  of  them.  He  offered  them 
the  plain  Gospel,  and  gave  theological  theories  a  wide  berth* 
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His  plan  of  oponitions  was  adapted  to  the  rudest  iotollcct.  It 
was  to  thunder  the  terrors  of  the  law  into  the  ears  of  liia  con- 
verts, or,  in  his  own  words,  to  "shake  them  over  hell  nntil  they 
smelt  brimstone  right  strong,"  and  make  tliera  see  the  fearful 
conditinn  tn  which  they  lay  by  reason  of  their  sin.  Man  waa 
to  him  a  wretched,  degraded  creature,  and  the  only  way  to  briug 
him  to  God  was  to  drive  him  tliere  by  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
Our  preacher  had  very  little  faith  in  the  quieter,  more  persua- 
sive means  of  grace.  His  first  effort  was  to  give  the  souls  of  his 
hearers  a  gooil  shaking  up,  bring  them  face  to  6tcc  with  hell  and 
its  torments,  and  then,  having  forced  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  to  trust  to  their  future  Cbristiun  experience  for  the 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Saviour.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  was  the  only  plan  open 
tf)  him  in  the  field  in  which  he  labored.  The  people  to  whom 
he  preached  were  a  rude,  rough  set,  mainly  ignorant  and  8U]>er- 
gtitious,  and  many  of  them  sunk  in  the  depths  of  drunkenness 
and  viciousncss.  The  Western  country  was  almost  a  wilder- 
ness. Vast  forests  and  boimdless  prairies  lay  on  every  hand^ 
with  but  here  and  there  a  clearing  with  a  solitary  log  cabin  in 
it,  or  but  two  or  throe  at  the  most.  The  people  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  solitude,  rarely  seeing  any  but  the  members  of  their 
own  households.  Solitude  and  danger  made  them  superstitions, 
and  the  absence  of  schools  kept  them  in  ignorance.  They  drank 
to  keep  oiF  the  blues,  and  when  they  came  togctl.'^C  for  amuse- 
ment they  made  the  nujst  of  their  np|>nrtunitius,  and  plunged 
into  tlie  most  violent  sports,  which  were  not  always  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  Churches  were  as  ecnroe  m  sohoobj 
and  until  the  Methotlist  circuit  riders  made  their  appcarunoc  in 
the  West,  the  jwople  were  little  better  than  heathen.  Tlic  law 
had  srarcely  any  hoM  upon  these  frontirrsmen.  They  were 
wild  and  untamed,  and  personal  freedom  was  kept  in  reatxti^iiS. 
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mainly  by  tlie  law  of  |>pi-H(>nat  nn'ountfthiiity.  They  wor(»  pon- 
i'r<iii-s  !iii(1  itiiproviili'iil,  friiik,  lairli'SH,  easy-jroiuj;,  ninl  filled 
with  an  iuleiiiH;  storn  lor  cwry  ihing  that  sniufkcil  of  £u8tem 
re6nflmt'nt  or  city  life  They  woro  ]>roud  of  their  buckskin 
nnd  linsoy-woolsey  clothes,  tht-ir  squirrel  caps,  and  their  liomy 
Imiulti  ami  rough  fuel's.  They  would  have  been  inis<?niblc  in  a 
city  nianf«i(>n,  but  they  were  lords  and  kinjpi  in  their  h>g-rahtns. 
To  have  sent  a  preacher  broil  in  tlie  learned  schooU  of  Xow 
Kngtand  to  such  a  people  would  have  been  folly.  The  smooth 
cadences,  the  polished  gestures,  and,  above  all,  the  munusmpt 
sermon  of  a  Boston  divine,  would  have  disgui^ted  the  men  and 
women  of  tlir  frontier.  What  (::vrc<l  llicy  for  prcdesliimtioii  or 
ffce-will,  or  f'H*  any  of  the  doginii}:  of  the  R.hooU  ?  Tlioy  wanted 
to  hear  the  fiiuiple^  fundamental  truths  uf  tlie  Qos{h^|,  aud  they 
wanted  to  hear  them  from  a  man  of  their  own  stamp.  Ttlicy 
wante<l  a  "  6re  and  brimstone"  preacher,  one  whnee  fiery  el<>- 
qucDcc  could  stir  the  very  depths  of  their  souls,  and  set  (heir 
simple  imaginations  all  ablaze;  one  who  could  shont  and  sttv^ 
with  true  Western  abandon ;  who  could  preaeh  in  his  shirt^ 
sleeves,  sleep  with  them  on  the  bare  ground,  brave  all  the  dan- 
gers of  a  frontier  life,  and,  if  ncccfisary,  thriLsh  any  one  who 
dared  to  insult  him.  Such  was  tlie  man  for  these  sturdy^ 
simple  Western  folk,  and  such  a  man  they  found  in  Peter 
Oart  Wright. 

Peter  went  at  the  task  before  him  with  a  will.  The  ooontry 
being  sparsely  settled,  people  had  to  travel  a  long  way  to  get  to 
cluircli,  and  it  Uwame  a  matter  of  cx|KHliency  for  the  clergy  io 
hold  religious  galheriiigs  at  fitatcd  points,  lunl  tn  (nrntinne  them 
for  several  days,  so  that  those  who  desinni  to  attend  might  bo 
able  to  avoid  tlie  nwestity  of  going  hmnc  every  evening  and 

jning  back  next  day.  Church  edifices  being  scarce,  these 
meetings  were  held  in  the  woods,  and  a  kii^  cneampmcnt  was 
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formed  by  the  people  in  attendance.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  carap-mceting  syalenij  wbieh  for  many  yeare  was  the  only 
effective  way  of  spreading  the  Gospel  in  the  West.  It  was  at 
a  camp-me-eting  that  Peter  obtained  religion,  and  be  has  ever 
since  been  a  zealous  advocate  o^  and  a  hard  worker  at, 
tbcm.  From  the  first  he  was  succeasfii!.  The  iame  of  the  *'  boy 
preacher"  went  abroad  into  all  the  land,  and  people  came  in 
to  the  camp  from  a  hundred  miles  around  to  hear  him.  He 
had  little  education,  but  lie  knew  his  Bible  thoroughly,  and 
was  a  ready  speaker,  and,  above  all,  he  knew  liow  to  doal  with 
the  people  to  whom  he  preached.  He  made  many  converts, 
and  from  the  first  took  rank  as  the  most  popnlar  preacher  in 
the  West. 

Peter  not  only  believed  in  the  overruling  power  of  God,  but 
he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  active  and  jiersonul  agency  of 
the  devil  in  bunian  affairs.  Many  of  titc  follies  and  faults  of 
the  people  around  him  took  place,  he  averred,  because  they 
were  posseesed  of  devils.  Each  cam|>-nieetiug  was  to  him  a 
campaign  against  Sjitan,  and  in  his  opinion  Satan  never  failed 
to  make  a  good  fight  for  hia  kingdom.  Certainly  wime  very 
Bingular  things  did  oanr  at  (he  nicclings  at  which  lie  w-ts  pres- 
ent, and,  natundly,  pcrliaps,  some  persons  began  to  believe  that 
Peter  Cartwrigbt  poBwsscd  suiHrnatiiral  |x)wei-s.  The  follow- 
ing  incident,  relat^nl  by  Iiim,  not  only  exj>lains  .«onie  of  the 
phenomena  to  which  I  allude,  but  also  the  manner  in  wliicli  he 
was  i-egarde*!  by  home  of  the  unconverted  : 

"A  new  exercise  broke  out  among  ws,  calletJ  the  *  jerks,'  which 
was  overwhelming  in  \tn  effects  upon  the  bodies  and  mtmls  of 
the  people.  No  matter  wlittlier  they  were  .-siint.s  or  i^inners, 
they  would  be  taken  under  a  warm  song  or  serm(>n,  and  wixed 
with  a  eouvulsive  jerking  all  over,  which  ihcy  i.i)uld  not  by  any 
possibility  avoid,  and  tlie  more  tbey  rcsiatcdj  Uio  more  they 
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''X  went  out  aud  said  tu  the  yonng  mon  that  I  understood 
they  intended  to  horsewhip  luc  for  giving  their  sisters  the 
jerks.  One  replied  that  he  did.  I  uudcrtook  to  expostnlate 
with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  agaiost  me,  but  he 
swore  I  need  not  deny  it,  for  he  had  seeu  lue  take  out  a  phial 
iu  which  I  carried  some  truck  that  gave  his  sisters  the  jerks. 
As  quick  as  thought  came  into  my  miu<I  how  I  would  get  clear 
•fray  whipping,  aud,  jerking  out  the  peppermint  phial,  said  I, 
'Yes;  if  I  gave  your  sisters  the  jork^s  I'll  give  them  to  you.' 
In  a  moment  I  saw  he  was  scared,  I  moved  towanl  him,  ho 
backed,  I  advanced,  and  he  wheeled  and  ran,  warning  mc  not 
to  come  near  him  or  he  would  kilt  me.  It  raised  the  laugh  on 
him,  and  I  escaped  my  whipping. 

"I  always  looked  upon  the  jerks  as  a  judgment  sent  from 
God,  firet,  to  bring  sinners  to  ivpi-ntauce,  and,  secondly,  that 
God  oould  work  with  ur  withoiit  means,  and  that  lie  could 
work  over  and  above  means  and  do  whatsoever  secuieth  him 
good  to  the  glory  of  his  grace  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  with  weak-minded,  ign<trant, 
and  sujwrstitious  persons,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  synipathotie 
feeling  with  many  that  claimctl  to  be  under  the  inflnciiee  of 
this  jerking  exercise,  and  yet  with  many  it  was  perfectly  in- 
voluntary. It  was  on  all  occiisiona  my  practice  to  recommend 
fervent  prayer  as  a  remedy,  and  it  almost  universally  proved  an 
eilectnal  antidote," 

Tlie  excitement  of  the  relijpoUB  revivals  plunged  many  of  the 
people  into  exeeasefl.  They  prophcsiedj  dreamed  dreams,  and 
saw  visions,  and  troubled  the  young  preacher  exceerlingly,  but 
he  set  his  face  sternly  Against  all  such  disorders,  and  pr(iuounce<l 
their  visions  and  messages  to  be  from  the  devil.  One  of  theso 
dreamers  came  to  him  one  day  and  told  him  be  had  a  messafe 
from  heaven  for  bim. 

as 
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me  go  borne.  The  old  futlier  took  me  in  his  arms  auU  salj; 
'O,  no,  my  son;  go  in  the  uame  ol"  the  liord.  It  will  make  a 
man  of  you.' 

"Ah,  thought  I,  if  this  is  the  way  to  make  men,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  man.  I  cried  over  it  bittcirly,  and  prayed,  too. 
Out  on  I  started,  elicercd  by  ruy  presiding  elder,  Brother  J. 
Sale,  If  I  ever  saw  bard  times,  euiTly  it  was  this  yaixr;  yet 
many  of  tlie  people  were  kind  and  treated  me  friendly.  I  had 
hard  work  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  The  6r8t  Meth- 
odist house  I  mmu  to  the  broth<T  was  a  Uuiveraalist.  I  crossed 
over  the  Muskingum  River  to  Mariettfl.  The  first  Methodist 
family  1  stopped  with  there,  the  lady  was  a  mcuiber  of  iho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch,  but  a  thorough  Universalist. 
She  was  a  thin-faced,  lloman-noued,  loquacious  Yankee,  glib 
on  the  tongue,  and  you  may  deiRjud  u|x»n  it  I  had  a  liani 
race  to  keep  up  with  her,  though  I  found  it  a  g(X)d  scliool,  for 
it  set  me  to  reading  ray  Bible.  Anil  here  [wrmit  me  to  say, 
of  all  the  isms  I  ever  heard  of,  they  were  here.  These  de- 
fioendouts  of  the  Puritans  were  generally  educated,  but  their 
unoostors  were  rigid  predestinarians,  aud  as  tlicy  were  some- 
times favored  with  a  little  light  on  their  moral  powers,  and 
could  just  '  see  men  as  trcfs  walking,'  they  jumjwd  into  Deism, 
Univcrsalisro,  Unitarianism,  etc.,  etc  I  verily  believe  it  was 
the  best  school  I  ever  enteml.  They  waked  nie  up  on  all 
sides;  Methodism  was  feeble,  and  I  had  to  battle  or  run,  and 
I  resolved  on  tlic  former." 

Just  before  he  was  made  an  elder,  Mr.  Cartwright  left  his 
circuit,  and  went  home  on  a  visit  to  recruit.  He  had  made  a 
good  figlit  with  poverty  during  his  hibiirs,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  departure  for  home  he  ^^'as  in  a  condition  sufficiently  hard 
to  test  any  man's  fortitude.  "  I  had  been  from  my  father's 
booae  for  three  years, "  says  be ;  "  was  five  baudnd  r[^yssfc^'KK&. 
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t&eir  thoughts  to  wait  until  a  better  day  to  many.    They  would 

ftgo  out  hand  in  hand  into  the  world  and   meet  their  trials 

[together.     Children  would  oome,  tlioy  knew,  and  those  little 

mouths  wouM  have  to  be  ftil,  but  they  wouhl  be  industrtouA, 

saving,  and  pationt,  and  "Gwl  would  provide." 

Peter  Cartwright's  mission  was  to  plant  the  Methodist  Epi»- 
eopal  Church  in  the  West  as  well  as  to  preach  the  Gospel.  For 
that  end  he  worked  and  prayed.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  his  hnven  of  sjifety.  Without,  all  was  storm  and 
darkness;  within  its  fold  all  was  peace  and  light.  Ho  believed 
his  church  to  be  the  best  door  to  heaven,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
in  his  estimation  Uie  only  one.  He  was  a  fanaticj  pure  and 
simple,  as  regarded  his  own  denomination,  but  a  fanatic  full  of 
high  and  noble  purposes,  and  one  whose  Kcal  was  productive 
only  of  good.  This  fHuaticism  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  labors.  It  was  his  perfect  belief  that  his  was  the  only 
church  in  which  mnuers  could  find  perfect  peace  that  carried 
him  through  the  difBculties  which  encompassed  him.  Men 
were  dying  all  artmnd  him,  and  they  roust  ooine  into  his 
church.  They  had  other  denominations  close  at  hand,  but 
they,  in  his  estimation,  would  not  do.  The  Metliodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  a  necessity  for  sinners,  therefore  it  must  be 
planted  in  all  parts  of  tlie  land.  No  sacriBoc  was  too  great 
for  the  accomplishment  of  tJiis  object.  He  has  lived  to  see 
those  sacrifices  rewarded,  to  see  his  ehuroh  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  religious  lMxli(s  in  the  country. 

Being  so  zealous  in  behalf  of  his  own  .church,  it  is  not 
t  strange  that  he  should  have  closlicd  frnjnently  with  other  de> 
nominations.  He  got  along  very  well  with  the  majority,  but 
with  the  Baptists  and  Universalists  lie  was  always*  on  the  war 
path.  The  latter  especially  excited  his  unwmprorowii 
tility,  and  he  never  failed  to  attack  their  di.>cLrincs  wi 
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** '  Wtll/  saiJ  he, '  if  tbcre  is  no  hell  there  ought  to  be,  to  pat 
aiich  preachers  ia.' 

"*Now,  sir/  said  I,  'you  soc  the  utter  untcnaUlcnoss  of  your 
creed,  for  a  man  even  in  trying  to  do  good  honestly  draws 
down  your  wrath,  and,  in  a  motacnt^  you  want  a  hell  to  put 
him  into  and  a  Juvil  to  torment  him  for  giving  you  an  offense, 
and  for  doing  what  no  good  man  ought  to  be  offended  about. 
But  God  must  be  insulted,  his  name  blanphcraed,  bis  laws 
triimpled  under  foot,  -yet  he  must  have  no  hell  to  put  such  a 
wretch  in,  no  devil  to  torment  him.  Now  I  would  be  asliamed 
of  myself  if  I  were  in  your  place,  aud  let  the  seal  of  truth  eloHC 
my  li|«  forever  hereafter.' 

"Although  he  was  confounded,  he  still  clave  to  bis  God-dia. 
honoring  doctrine,  waxing  worse  and  worse,  till  it  was  generally 
Vwlieved  he  was  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime.'* 

Argumentative  battles  were  not  the  only  troubles  Cartwright 
had  to  encounter  from  Universalists.  They  came  to  his  revivals, 
he  says,  to  hoot  aud  create  disturbance.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings two  sisters,  Universalists  in  belief,  were  preseut  They 
cjime  to  "  make  fun,"  but  one  of  them  was  overcome  by  Cart- 
wright's  preaching,  and  went  np  tn  the  mourner's  bench  to  be 
prayed  for.  When  her  sister  heard  of  it,  she  commenced  to 
make  her  way  to  tbo  altar,  with  the  angry  detcrminatiou  to 
force  the  (>euiteDt  from  it.  "  I  roae  and  met  her  in  the  crowded 
aisle,"  says  Mr.  Cartwright,  "and  told  her  to  be  calm  and 
desist.  She  made  neither  better  nor  worse  of  it  than  to  draw 
boctc  her  arm  and  give  me  a  severe  slap  in  the  iiicc  with  her 
open  hand.  I  confess  this  rather  took  me  by  surprise,  aud,  aa 
the  common  saying  is,  made  tlie  fire  fly  out  of  my  eyes  in  tre- 
mendous sparkling  britlianc}-,  but,  collecting  my  best  judgment, 
I  caught  her  by  the  arms  near  her  shoulders  and  wLueled  her 
to  the  right  about,  moved  her  forward  to  the  door,  aud  aaidv 
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'  GentlomcD,  p1en»c  open  tbo  door;  the  dovil  in  this  UDivonsaluc 
Iftdy  has  got  fighting  hot,  ant)  I  want  to  wi  her  outside  to 
cool.'     Tlie  door  wan  uiHiucd,  and  I  landed  her  ouL" 

Concerning  hi8  titts  with  the  BajttiHta^  he  has  givcii  a  mass 
of  curiouB  retuinLscenvcSj  from  which  wv  take  the  fiillowing: 

"  We  preaclicd  in  new  svttlvnionU,  and  the  Lord  poured  out 
his  Spirit,  and  we  had  raany  convictions  nod  many  converaiout;. 
It  was  thi>  onler  of  tJie  day,  (though  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,)  that 
we  were  constantly  followed  by  a  ocrtaip  (mi  of  proselyting  Bap- 
tist preachers.  Theuc  new  and  wicked  octtlenients  were  Huldom 
visited  hy  these  Baptist  preachers  until  the  Methodist  preachcra 
cntei-etl  them ;  llien,  when  a  revival  was  gotten  up,  or  the  work 
of  the  Lord  revived,  these  Baptist  preachers  i.'aaie  rusliing  in, 
and  they  generally  sung  their  sermons;  and  when  they  struck 
the  foiiff  roli,  or  their  sing-song  mode  of  preachingj  in  substanec^ 
it  was:  'Water!  water  I  You  must  follow  your  blcftscd  Lor<l 
down  into  the  waterl*  I  had  preached  several  times  in  a  large, 
populous,  and  wicked  settlement,  and  there  was  serious  atten 
tion,  deep  convictions,  and  a  good  many  conversions ;  but,  ht^ 
twecn  my  occasional  ap|iointnient8  these  preachers  would  rush 
in  and  try  to  take  off  our  converts  into  tlie  water;  and  indeed 
tliey  made  so  ranch  ado  about  bajitism  by  immendon  that  the 
uninformejj  would  suppose  that  heaven  was  an  island,  and  there 
was  no  way  to  get  there  6w(  by  dwing  or  suuhiming." 

He  once  preached  a  sermon  on  the  tnio  nature  of  baptism,  at 
which  were  present  the  daughters  of  a  Baptist  minister,  one  of 
whom  was  converted.  That  night  It  rained  violently,  and  all 
the  neighboring  streams  overflowed  their  banks.  Riding  along 
tlie  next  day,  he  met  the  Baptist  minister  on  the  road. 

"  We  've  had  a  tremendous  rain,"  said  Cartwriglit. 

"  Ye.s,  sir,"  said  the  Baptist  brotherj "  the  J»rd  sent  this  raia 
to  convince  you  of  your  error." 
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"All!  wliaten-or?" 

*'  Why,  nlnHit  Iwptisra.  Tbe  Lord  sent  this  flood  to  convinoe 
you  that  much  water  was  necessary." 

"  Very  g(MHl,  sir,"  Kiid  Oartwright,  "  and  in  like  rannDcr  he 
flCJit  thU  flotxl  to  convince  you  of  your  orror." 

"What  error?"  asked  the  Baptist  brother. 

"Why,"  replied  Cartwright,  triuniphantly,  "to  show  you 
that  water  coracs  by  pouring,  and  not  by  iinmersion." 

Free  and  easy  as  ho  was  in  his  manner,  our  preacher  had  a 
det!p  tivUiiL'  of  the  dignity  of  his  mission,  and  he  was  resolved 
that  others  shonhl  sliare  the  feeling,  and  accord  him,  in  his  min- 
isterial caiMicity,  the  reapeot  and  deference  tJiat  were  his  due. 
Ilifl  manner  of  accf)mplishing  this  was  characteristic,  as  the  fol- 
lowing incident  will  show :  Traveling  on  h'xa  circuit  iu  1805,  he 
put  up  oil  ouo  occasion  at  the  house  of  an  old  man  known  as 
Father  Teel,  a  whimsical  old  fellow,  and  supposed  lo  be  Cart- 
wright's  matcli  in  oddity.  He  had  been  warned  that  the  old 
man,  though  a  good  Methodist,  showed  little  deference  to  preach- 
ers. It  was  !iis  custom  to  rise  early,  and,  as  soon  as  dressetl,  to 
give  out  his  hyniu,  »ing  it  himself,  and  ttien  go  to  prayers,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  funjily  tt>  gi;t  up.  He  scrvcil  pit-aehers  io 
the  same  ^*ay.  Cartwright  resolved  to  beat  him  at  his  own 
^game,  but  the  old  man  was  too  wary  for  him. 

*'  Just  as  day  broke/'  says  Cartwright,  "  I  awoke,  rase  up, 
and  bi'gan  to  dress,  but  had  not  nigh  accomplished  it  when  I 
heard  Tccl  give  out  his  liynin  and  eonuuenee  singing,  and  abuut 
tlie  time  I  had  gut  dressed^  1  hcartl  him  commence  praying. 
He  gave  thanks  to  Gml  that  they  had  Ixsen  eimred  during  the 
night,  and  were  all  permitted  to»ee  thelight  of  a  new  day,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  siipiwiw  every  one  of  his  family  was  fiusl 
at^lecp.  I  dvlilierately  oj^tied  the  duor  and  walked  out  to  the 
well,  washed  mysclf|  and  thcu  walked  btick  to  my  cabin.    Just 
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08  I  got  to  the  dour,  tlie  oM  brutluT  0|K*niH]  his  door,  aiid!| 
seeing  mo,  said,  *  Good  morning,  sir.  Wliy,  I  did  u't  kno^ 
you  u'lTe  lip/ 

"  '  Yw,  Slid  I,  '  I  Imvo  Uvn  up  flnme  time.' 

"'Well,  brother/  siiid  he,  'why  did  jou  not  como  id  to 
prayers?' 

"  '  Bocause/  said  I,  *  it  is  wrong  to  pray  of  a  morning  in  th< 
iaraily  before  we  wash,' 

"The  old  brother  passed  on,  and  no  marc  was  said  at  that 
time.  That  evening,  jitst  befdre  we  were  about  to  retire  lo  rest, 
tlie  old  brother  set  out  the  book  and  said  to  me :  *  Brotlier 
hold  prayers  with  us.' 

"  *  No,  HIT*  said  I. 

"  Said  he,  *  Come,  brother,  lake  the  book  and  pray  with  us.' 

"  *  No,  sir,*  said  1 ;  *  you  love  to  piay  so  well,  yoa  may  d< 
it  yourself.* 

"Ho  iusisted,  but  I  |>ersi»tently  refused,  saying:  'You  on 
80  fond  of  praying  yourself,  that  you  even  thanked  God  tbij 
morning  that  he  had  spared  you  all  to  see  the  light  of  a  nevf 
day,  wheu  your  Cunily  had  not  yet  opened  their  eyes,  but  wert 
all  fast  asleep.  And  you  have  such  an  absurd  way  of  boldinj 
prayers  in  your  family,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  thinj 
to  do  with  it/ 

"  He  then  took  tlie  book,  read,  and  said  prayers,  but  yoi 
may  rely  on  it,  the  next  morning  things  were  much  changed 
He  waitc<l  for  me,  and  had  all  his  family  up  in  order.  BU 
acknowle4lged  his  error,  and  told  me  it  was  one  of  tlic  bea 
reproofs  he  ever  got  I  then  prayed  with  the  family,  and  afle 
that  all  went  well." 

Among  hia  clerical  brethren  was  a  poor  hen-jwrked  buslKind 
whose  wife  was  possessed  of  a  temper  that  made  her  the  tcrroi 
of  the  ueighborhood.    Cartwright  had  often  been  invited  by  thi 
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poor  man  to  go  liorae  with  him ;  "  but,"  he  Bays,  "  I  frankly 
coufcas  I  was  afraid  to  trust  myself/'  but  at  length,  yielding  to 
his  iiujiortunities,  he  went  home  with  his  opprcssetl  brother, 
intending  to  spend  the  night  with  him.  His  visit  roused  (he 
fury  of  the  wife,  and  "  I  saw  in  a  minute,"  says  our  preacher, 
"that  the  devil  was  in  her  as  big  as  an  alligator,  and  I  deter- 
mined on  my  course."  The  woman  held  her  tongue  mitil  af^er 
supper,  when  her  liusbaud  Ui>kc<I  her  kindly  to  join  them  in 
prayers.  She  flew  into  a  rage,  and  swore  there  should  be  no 
praying  in  her  house  th:it  night,  Cartwright  tried  to  reason 
with  her,  but  she  eiirsed  him  roundly.  Then,  facing  her  sternly, 
he  said,  "  Madam,  if  you  were  my  wife,  I  would  break  you  of 
your  bad  ways,  or  I  would  break  your  neck." 

"The  devil  you  would,"  said  she.  "Yes, you  are  a  pretty 
Christian,  aint  you?" 

She  continued  cursing  him,  but  Cartwright  sternly  bade  her 
hold  her  peace,  and  let  them  pray-      Slie  declared  she  wonhl  not. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  her,  "  if  you  do  not  be  still,  and  behave 
yotirself,  I  Ml  put  you  out  of  doors." 

"  At  this,"  sjiys  he,  "  she  ch'iichcil  her  fist  anH  swore  she  was 
mic-half  alligator  and  the  otiicr  half  snapping-turtle,  and  that 
it  would  take  a  better  man  tlian  T  ^rati  to  put  her  out.  It  war 
a  small  cid)in  wc  were  in,  and  we  were  not  far  from  the  dooi, 
which  was  then  standing  open.  I  caught  her  by  the  arm,  and 
swinging  her  round  in  a  circU;,  brought  her  right  up  to  the 
rlrxtr,  and  shoved  her  out.  She  jumped  up,  tore  her  hair, 
foiimed,  and  such  swearing  as  she  uttered  was  seldom  equaled, 
and  never  surpassed.  The  diwr,  or  shutter  of  the  door,  was 
very  strongly  made,  to  keep  out  hostile  Indians;  I  shut  it  tight, 
barred  it,  and  went  to  prayer,  and  I  [trayeil  as  best  I  could ;  but 
I  have  no  Kingnnge  at  my  rommanil  fo  describe  my  feelings. 
At  the  same  time,  1  was  determined  to  oom^uer,  or  die  in  the 
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nttcmpt     While  tihc  wns  rnging  luu!  Riamiog  in  the  yard  a; 
around  the  oabiDj  I  stnrted  a  spiritual  aoii};,  and  Kiiog  loud, 
drown  htr  voii»  as  nuich  as  jMissiblc.     Tin;  fivL*  or  sii  U 
ohildrtn  ran  and  squatttd  about  and  crawled  under  tlic 
Poor  things,  they  were  scared  almost  to  death. 

"  I  sang  on,  and  she  roarH  and  thundered  on  outMde,  U 
sliO  became  perfectly  cxhaii.stc<1,  and  {lanted  for  breath, 
length,  whtni  she  had  spent  hor  fort-e,  *»!»>  Iiccaine  perfectly  call 
and  still,  and  then  knocked  at  tin?  diwr,  saving,  *  Mr-  Car 
Wright,  please  let  me  In.' 

"*  Will  you  behaveyoarself  if  I  let  you  in?'  aaid  I, 

"  *  O  yes/  said  she,  *  I  will ; '  and  throwing  myself  on  m 
guard,  and  perfectly  -self-ixicwts^fed,  I  o|K.'ued  the  thxtr,  took  h 
by  the  hand,  led  her  in,  ami  st^atitl  her  near  the  fiw^-plaee,  Sb 
Imd  roared  and  foamed  until  &lie  was  in  a  high  {len^pinition,  ani 
looked  pale  as  death.  After  she  took  her  scat,  *  O/  said  &li 
'  what  a  fool  I  am.' 

" '  Yes,'  said  I, '  about  one  of  tlic  biggest  fi>oljt  I  e^'e^  saw  ii 
all  ray  life/  ....  Bmllier  C.  and  I  kneeled  down,  ani 
both  prayed.     She  wa»  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.*' 

Six  months  later,  our  preacher  tells  us,  thiR  woman  was  oon 
verted,  and  beeame  "  as  bold  in  the  cause  of  God  as  she  hoi 
been  in  the  can.**  of  the  wiukwl  one." 

In  1823,  Mr.  Cartwright  resolved  to  move  arros?  the  Ohl 
and  scleetcd  Illinois  as  his  new  homo.  The  reasons  which  Iij 
fluenced  his  actions  are  thus  state<1  by  him : 

"  I  had  seen  with  painful  emotions  the  inereoMe  of  a  <ltsi>osi 
tlon  to  justity  slavery  ....  and  the  legislatures  in  th 
slave  States  made  the  laws  more  and  more  strlngont,  with 
design  to  prevenl  emancipation.  5[oreover,  nibid  obolitionUr 
spread  and  dreadfully  exeited  the  South,  T  had  a  young  ooi 
growing  femily  of  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughtens;  Wi 
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poor,  owned  a  little  farm  of  about  one  hundreti  and  fifty  acres; 
lands  around  mo  were  high  and  rising  in  value.  My  daughters 
would  Boon  be  grown  up.  I  did  not  sw  any  probable  means 
by  which  I  could  settle  them  around  or  near  us.  Moreover,  1 
had  no  right  to  expect  our  children  to  marry  iuto  wcallliy  fami- 
iieSf  and  I  did  not  desire  it,  if  it  could  be  so ;  and  by  chance 
tliey  might  marry  into  slave  fiunilicH.  This  I  did  not  desire. 
Besideu,  I  saw  there  wa^j  a  marked  ditttinetion  made  among  the 
people  generally  between  youog  jKOjdc  raiscil  without  work 
and  those  that  had  to  work  for  their  liviug.  ....  I 
tliouglit  1  saw  clear  indications  of  Providence  that  I  should 
leave  my  oomfortiible  little  homCj  and  move  into  n  free  Stwic  or 
territory,  for  the  following  reasons ;  First,  1  would  get  entirely 
clear  of  the  evil  of  slavery.  Second,  I  could  raise  my  children 
to  work  where  work  was  not  considcrcil  a  dcgnidation.  Third, 
I  believed  I  could  better  my  temporul  eircumstnnncs,  and  pro- 
cure lands  for  my  children  as  they  grew  up.  And  fourtli,  I 
could  carry  the  Gospel  lo  d&!ttituli^  h<>u1»  that  had,  by  removnl 
into  some  new  canntry,  been  ilcprivcd  n^  the  mcan.s  of  grace." 
It  was  the  last  reason,  no  doubt,  that  decided  our  preacher. 
Men  of  his  stamp  were  needed  west  of  the  Ohio,  Kentucky 
was  becoming  too  old  a  State  for  him,  and  he  felt  that  his  tnto 
Held  of  labor  was  still  on  the  frontier,  and  thither  he  tumcil  his 
stej[>s.  ,  Setting  out  first  nn  hnrwlwtrk  to  seek  an  eligible  loca- 
tion, he  reaehcil  Snngamr>n  County,  Illinout,  whwc  he  bought  a 
claim  on  Kichland  Creek.  Uc  then  returned  to  Kentucky  and 
wound  up  hU  affairs  therOj  obtaiinnl  a  regidar  tnmsfcr  from- 
tlie  Kentucky  Conference  to  the  Indiana  Conference,  whic^i 
then  controlled  Illinois,  and  in  Octolwr,  1824,  set  out  for  his 
new  home  in  Sangamon  County.  A  preat  affliction  overtook 
him  ou  the  way,  in  the  druth  nf  Ins  third  daughter,  wlio  vras 
killed  by  the  Iklliug  of  a  tree  ujkiu  their  camp.     The  affl-sr^asn. 
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WW  inado  inure  grU'voiti  by  the  heartless  refusal  of  the  peo}i 
in  the  vicinity  to  rt>iit]er  them  any  aUl*  '' Wc  were  in  grc 
dUtrnss/*  he  «iy«,  "  and  no  one  even  tu  pity  intr  orjindUio! 
.  .  .  .  1  diacovcred  that  the  tree  had  t^prung  \i\h  and  di 
nut  presd  the  (Jiild ;  and  we  drew  her  out  ii'um  under  it,  aq 
mrefulty  laid  her  mi  uiir  feetl  trough,  and  moved  on  aUmt  tweni 
roilca  to  an  ar([uaintuncc'd  in  Uamilton  County,  llliuoiit,  wh<4 
we  hwrietl  her." 

Leaving  ihat  hnioly  little  grave  behind  them,  they  hurri&l  u 
to  their  new  Imnie.  8]kring&eldt  the  eapital  of  the  State,  wi 
but  n  small  cul  lection  of  bhanfiee  and  log  hat^j  and  Sangunic 
County  was  the  extreme  frontier.  It  was  the  most  northcc 
county  of  Illinois,  and  just  beyond  it  Iny  the  unbroken  India 
country.  Numbers  of  Indians  roamed  through  the  San^^'anK: 
River  bottum,  niul  spent  their  winters  there.  It  was  txn  wil 
ami  nn8cttlc<l  a  region  as  our  preacher  oould  have  desired,  aa 
one  whieh  gave  hini  n  fine  field  for  tlie  exercise  of  his  pccnlh 
nbiliticK.  Mr.  Cnrtwright  was  promptly  reseived  into  tbo  Ii 
(liana  Conference,  and  he  hwt  no  time  in  looking  about  bin 
Ho  at  uuee  e(>tublii»htid  his  fitmily  in  tlieir  new  home,  and  the 
set  about  his  work.  The  work  vtaa  liartl,aud  money  was  scaixi 
The  first  year  ho  traveled  the  Sangamon  Circuit  he  reocivi 
forty  dollars,  and  tho  next  year  sixty  dollars,  which  be  says  w 
a  great  improvement  in  bis  finaneial  affairs,  lie  was  sticcessf 
from  the  first,  and  in  the  two  years  referred  to  added  oc 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  to  the  Methwlist  Clinrch  in  Ih 
thinly  settled  district.  For  forty-six  years  he  has  lalwred  i 
this  region,  adding  many  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  God* 

Arduous  as  liis  labors  had  been  in  the  Kentucky  Confa 
enee,  they  now  inereasefl  very  grently.  He  had  a  l.nrger  ninoui 
of  tiirritory  to  travel  over,  people  were  more  scattered,  and  ti 
dangers  to  be  enoountcrcd  were  greater.    Id  1827,  be  m 
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made  presiding  elder,  and  given  the  Illinois  District^  tbeik  h 
very  extensive  region,  and  in  18'2S  Galena  charge  was  added 
to  this  district.  T!ic  district  thus  eulai-ged  extcndcil  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oiiio  Kiver  to  Galena,  the  entire  length  of  the 
present  State  of  Illinois,  and  over  this  immense  dl^ance  our 
preacher  was  obliged  to  travel  four  tirace  in  the  year.  The 
journeys  were  made  either  ou  horseback  or  in  an  old-foshioned 
sulky  or  one-seat  gig.  There  wei-e  miles  of  lonely  pmiric  and 
many  rapid  streams  to  cross,  and  roads,  bridges,  or  ferry-boats 
were  almast  unknown.  Yet  Peter  Cartwright  was  not  the  man 
to  be  deterred  by  obstacles.  M'hen  he  set  out  on  Iiis  official 
journeys,  he  allowe<l  nothing  tliat  it  was  possible  to  overcome 
to  prevent  him  from  keeping  his  ap])o>ntments.  In  ci*ossing 
the  prairies,  he  would  guiilc  liinisclf  by  the  points  of  timber, 
for  there  were  no  roads  over  these  vast  plains.  Oftentimes  the 
streams  to  be  crossed  were  swollen,  and  then  he  would  swim 
his  horse  across  them,  or  ride  nlong  the  shore  until  he  found  a 
tree  fallen  over  the  current.  Stripping  himself,  he  would  carry 
his  clothes  and  riding  equipments  to  the  opposite  l>ank,  oud 
then,  returning,  mouut  his  horse  and  swim  him  across  the  river. 

pressing  again,  he  would  continue  his  journey,  and  perhnjis 
epeat  the  pnwecding  several  times  during  the  i!ay.  AVhen 
overtaken  by  night,  he  woidd  seek  a  place  in  some  grove,  and, 
lighting  a  fire  wtt}i  his  tinder-box  and  steel,  tie  up  bis  horse, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  sleep  as  pcacefidly  as  on  a 
or  down.     Sometimes  night  would  come  on  before  he  had 

fcrossttl  the  prairie  or  made  hia  way  to  the  timber  |x>int  he  was 
aiming  for,  and  then  he  would  sit  down  on  the  ground,  in  the 
darkoeBS  and  alone,  and,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  await 
the  return  of  light  to  enable  him  to  see  his  landmark.  Soil 
limes  he  would  find  a  little  Ing-hut  with  a  settler's  family  in 
and  he  says  it  was  "a  great  treat"  to  come  upon  one  »A'n.. 
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lonely  cabins  anil  enjoy  llio  privilt^  of  a  mght'8  lodging, 
tho  fnniily  were  Mcthodtstit,  thoxx:  woa  sixre  to  be  preaching  t 
nigl»t;  and  if  they  were  strangers  to  that  dmrt^h,  our  i>nMo 
set  to  work  at  onoi  to  convert  them.  He  luboreil  fuilhfu 
fiuiog  hanlf  and  liroving  dangers  from  which  liis  dty  bretK 
wonld  have  shrunk  apjuUed.  He  carried  the  Gocqiel  and 
Methodist  Epificoiuil  Church  into  all  parts  of  the  great  State 
Iltinoii^,  and  cvrn  into  Iowa  and  the  Indiiin  country. 

In  1H32,  the  first  Illinois  Confcrenoo  met  in  the  town 
Jacksonville,  and  Mr.  Ciirtwriglit  attended  it.  He  had  ti 
been  a  traveling  preacher  for  twenty-eight  years,  and,  as 
felt  himself  sorely  in  need  of  rest,  he  asked  and  obtarn« 
fluperannuate<l  relation  for  one  year.  On  the  same  day,  Bisi 
8oule,  who  presided  at  the  Omferenoe,  came  to  him  to  ask 
advice  with  reference  to  the  Quincy  District,  It  was  very 
portant,  but  the  bishop  could  not  lind  a  jiresiding  elder  will 
to  take  charge  of  it,  as  it  was  an  almost  unbrokeu  wildcrn 
Tho  bishop  was  in  sore  distress^  as  he  feared  that  he  would 
obliged  to  merge  it  into  another  district  Tlic  spirit  of 
backwoo<1s  preacher  at  onoe  ti>ok  fire,  and,  declaring  that 
imjiortant  a  6eld  ought  not  to  be  ncgle<;ted,  he  expressed 
willingness  to  relinquish  his  superanuoated  relation  and  aoo 
the  charge.  The  bisliop  took  him  at  his  word  and  apix)in 
him  to  the  district,  which  he  ser\'«1  fiiitbfully.  ilis  adventti 
in  traveling  from  pUoo  to  place  to  fill  Ids  apiwintments 
intensely  interesting,  and  I  would  gladly  reproduce  thorn  h 
did  the  limits  of  tliis  chapter  permit. 

It  required  no  small  amount  of  courage  to  perform  the  va 
ous  duties  of  a  backwoods  preacher,  and  in  this  (luulity  < 
preacher  was  not  deficient.  He  was  frwpiontly  called  upon 
exercise  it  in  his  onmp  meetings.  These  assemblies  never  fiii 
to  gather  large  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  couuti 
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and  among  otiicrs  came  uuracro«3  rowdies,  whose  delight  it  was 
to  annoy  the  proaohc]*s  ami  worHhipcrs  in  every  conceivable 
way.  Oartwright  put  uj>  with  the  anuoyance  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  then  determined  to  jiut  a  stop  to  it.  lie  !x?licvcd 
in  6ghting  the  devil  with  tire,  and  put  down  many  a  disturb- 
ance.   The  following  ia  the  way  he  went  about  it: 

"Our  last  quarterly  meeting  was  a  camp  mcc^ting.  We  had 
a  great  many  tents  and  a  large  turnout  for  a  new  country,  and, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  u  greater  eoIkH-tion  of  rabble  and  row- 
dies. They  came  drunk  and  urmetl  with  dirks,  clubs,  knives, 
and  borscwhiiKi!,  and  swore  they  would  break  up  the  meeting. 
After  interrupting  us  very  much  on  Saturday  night,  they  col- 
lected on  Sunday  morning,  determined  on  a  general  riot.  At 
eight  o'clock  I  was  n]>[Kiit)ted  (o  |>i*eaeh.  About  the  lime  I 
was  half  through  my  <lis<)oni'se,  two  verj-  fiiie-dressctJ  young 
men  marched  into  tlie  congregation  with  loaded  horsewhips, 
and  hats  on,  and  rose  up  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  ladtca, 
and  began  to  liutgh  and  talk.  They  were  near  tlieVtaud,  and  I 
request^nl  them  to  desist  and  g<t  off  the  seats;  biit  they  trursed 
mo  and  told  me  to  mind  my  own  business,  and  said  thty  would 
not  get  do^vn.  I  slnppwl  trying  to  prvacb,  and  called  for  a 
magistrate.  There  were  two  at  hand,  but  I  eaw  they  were  both 
airaid.  I  ordered  them  to  take  these  two  men  into  custody, 
but  they  said-  they  could  not  do  it.  I  told  tlicni  ns  1  hfi  the 
stand  to  conminiid  me  to  tnke  thcin,  and  I  wt>u!d  iln  it  at  the 
risk  of  my  life.  I  advanced  toward  them.  They  nnlcred  ma 
to  siand  off,  but  T  adviuv^ed.  One  of  thnm  made  a  [misb  at  my 
head,  but  I  closed  in  with  liini  and  jerkeil  him  oil*  the  scat  A 
regular  scuffle  ensued.  The  congregation  by  this  lime  were  all 
in  nmimolinn.  T  haarxl  the  ma^istrati'S  giving  gi'm*rnl  orders, 
coraroamling  all  friends  of  order  to  aid  in  siippresaing  llie  riot. 

In  the  scuffle  I  threw  my  prl-ioMer  down,  and  held  liw*.  Vft>A"» 
ES 
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be  tried  his  U-st  to  gvt  loose,  T  told  hino  to  be  quiet,  or  I 
>vuuld  pound  hU  ehcsi  wol).  The  moh  rrwo  and  nuhed  to  the 
rcsciio  of  the  two  prisoniTs,  for  thi.'v  hiid  tnkrn  (he  either  young 
ninn  idso.  An  old,  driinkon  m agist nite  cnuie  up  to  me,  aud 
orrlcrcil  nie  tu  let  luy  prisi^iner  go.  I  told  hiio  I  fihouhl  uol. 
He  swore  if  I  did  not  he  wotdd  knock  me  do^im.  I  luld  him 
tn  enu^k  away.  Then  one  of  my  friends,  at  my  request,  took 
hold  of  my  prisoner,  and  the  drunken  justice  made  a  ftam  at 
me;  hut  T  parried  the  stroke,  and,  incizing  him  by  tlie  cothu* 
and  the  hair  of  the  hc:id,  and  fetching  him  a  suJden  jerk  for- 
ward, brought  him  to  the  ground  and  jumped  on  bin.  I  told 
huu  to  he  quiet,  or  I  would  pound  him  well.  The  mc^  then 
rushed  to  the  scene;  they  knocked  down  seven  magistmtes, 
eeveral  preachers,  and  others.  I  gave  np  my  dnmken  prisoner 
to  another,  and  threw  myself  in  fi*ont  of  the  friends  of  order. 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  ringleader  of  the  mob  and  I  met;  he 
made  three  passes  at  me,  intending  to  knock  mc  down.  Th«  last 
time  he  struck  at  mc,  by  the  force  of  his  own  eff(>rt  he  threw 
the  side  of  his  face  toward  me.  It  seemed  at  that  moment  I 
had  not  power  to  resist  temptation,  and  I  struck  a  sudden 
blow  in  the  burr  of  Uie  ear  and  dropped  him  lo  the  earth. 
Just  at  this  moment,  the  friends  of  order  rushed  by  hundreds 
on  the  mob,  knocking  them  down  in  every  diredioD." 

Once,  while  crossing  a  river  on  a  ferry-boat,  he  overheard  a 
man  cursing  Peter  Cartwriglit  and  tlireatening  dtrc  vengeance 
against  him,  and  boafiting  tliat  he  coultl  "  whip  any  pniieher 
the  Lonl  ever  made."  This  roused  our  preacher's  ire,  and 
accosting  the  man,  he  told  him  he  was  Peter  CartNrright,  and 
that  if  he  wanted  to  whip  him  he  mupt  do  so  then.  The 
fellow  became  confused,  aiul  said  he  did  not  believe  him. 

"I  tell  you,"  Slid  Curtwright,  sternly,  "I  am  the  rniin^ 
Now,  sir,  you  have  to  whip  me,  aa  you  threatened,  or  quit 
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ctir^ing  inc,  or  I  will  put  you  ia  the  river  and  baptize  you  id 
the  name  of  tlio  duvil,  for  you  surely  belong  to  him."  "This," 
says  Cartwright,  ''settled  hira." 

Once,  having  gone  into  the  woods  with  a  young  nmn  who 
liud  swum  be  would  whip  him,  he  sprained  hts  foot  slightly 
ill  getting  over  a  fence,  aud  iiivoluutarily  placed  his  hand  to 
his  side.     "My  redoubtable  untugonist,"  says  he,  "had  got  oil 

tiie  fence,  and,  looking  down  at  me,  said,  *D you,  yon 

are  feeling  for  a  dirk,  are  you?' 

"As  quiek  as  thought  it  occurred  to  nic  how  to  get  elear  of 
a  whipping. 

" '  Yes,'  said  I,  *  and  I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  all  tlie 
dirks  I  have,'  and  advanecd  rapidly  toward  him. 

"He  sprang  baek  on  the  other  side  of  llie  fence  from  me;  I 
jumju'd  over  ailor  liini,  and  a  regular  foot  race  followed." 

'*  It  liiuy  be  asked,"  says  the  old  man,  naively,  "  what  I 
would  have  done  if  this  fcUow  had  gone  with  me  to  the  woods. 
This  IS  hard  to  answer,  for  it  was  a  part  of  my  creed  to 
love  every  body,  but  to  fear  no  one,  nnd  I  did  not  permit  my- 
self to  believe  that  any  man  could  whip  me  until  it  was  tried, 
and  I  did  not  permit  myself  to  prenuKlitute  ex^iedient.s  in  Mieh 
cases.  I  should  no  doubt  have  proiKJiicd  to  him  to  have  prayer 
first,  and  then  followed  the  u[)euings  of  Providence." 

^Ir.  Cartwright  was  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  an 
anient  advocate  of  tempemnce,  and,  long  before  the  first  tom- 
perant*  society  was  organized  in  the  country,  he  waged  a  fierce 
war  agaiurtt  dram-driukiug.  This  fuarlc**  advocate  of  temper- 
ance came  very  near  getting  drunk  once.  He  liad  stopped 
with  a  fcllovr  preacher  at  a  tavern  kept  by  an  Ottcrbein 
Methodist,  who,  thinking  to  jday  them  a  trick,  put  whisky 
into  the  new  cider  which  he  offei-etl  thorn.  Cartwright  drank 
sparingly  of  the  beverage,  though  he  eontidciXH]  it  hajcvcJ»Kaa^v&-^ 
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*'irith  all  roy  forU-aranct'"  lie  says,  "jjroscntly  I  began  to  foi 
light-hcttdctl.  I  iDstaotly  onlereJ  our  hur%«^  fcnrin^  wewer 
fmnp])Cf1  for  once.  .  ,  When  we  Iiud  rode  about  a  mile 
being  in  the  rear,  I  saw  Brother  Walker  was  oodding  at  i 
mighty  raLe.  I  suddenly  rode  up  to  BroUier  AValker  au< 
cried  out,  'Wako  apt  wake  up!'  He  rous&d  up,  bis  eye 
watering  freely.  '  I  believe/  said  1, '  we  ore  bfitb  drunk.  Le 
us  tiim  out  of  the  road  and  lie  du\m  and  take  n  nap  till  w 
get  aolK-r/  Hut  we  rode  on  witbout  ^topptng.  M'e  were  no 
drunk,  but  we  both  evidently  felt  it  flying  to  our  heads." 

In  1826  Mr.  Cartwright  was  elected  to  the  legislature  a 
the  Slate,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  waa  roelooto 
from  Sangamon  County.  He  was  induced  to  accept  this  {xx^ 
tion  Jjecaiuse  of  hid  desire  to  aid  in  preventing  (he  Introduetioi 
of  Blavcrj'  into  tlic  State.  He  liad  no  liking  for  political  slrifil 
however,  and  was  disgusted  with  the  dishonesty  which  he  sai 
around  him.  "I  say,"  he  declares,  "without  any  desire  ti 
ei>eak  evil  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  I  foimd  a  great  deal  o 
rorniplion  in  (uir  L«*gislatnre,  an<l  I  found  that  almost  ever 
measure  had  to  be  carric<l  by  a  corrupt  bargain  and  sale  whic 
should  cause  every  honest  man  to  blush  for  his  country," 
.  He  was  full  of  a  quaint  humor,  which  seemed  to  burst  on 
from  every  line  of  his  features,  and  ti^nnkle  merrily  in  his  brigh 
eyes.  Often  in  the  mi<lst  of  his  most  exciting  revivals  he  coiUi 
not  rc;*i.st  the  desire  to  fasten  his  dry  jokes  upon  one  of  bis  con 
vcrt«.  No  man  loved  a  joke  better,  or  was  quicker  to  make 
good  U3e  of  it.  He  was  traveling  one  day  on  hla  circuit,  an 
fitopjwd  for  the  night  at  a  cabin  in  wliieh  he  found  a  man  an 
woman.  Suspecting  that  all  was  not  right,  he  questioned  th 
woman,  and  drew  from  her  the  confession  tlmt  the  man  wa-s  hti 
lover.  Her  hublKind,  Hhe  said,  w.as  away,  and  would  not  retur 
for  two  days,  and  she  had  received  this  man  in  hia  abscao 
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Cartwright  then  br-gan  toremonstrat**  with  the  guilty  pair  upon 
their  coDduct,  and  while  he  wns  sj}eaking  to  them  the  hus- 
band's voice  was  heard  in  the  yard.  In  an  agony  of  terror  the 
woman  implored  Cartwright  to  assist  her  in  getting  her  lover 
out  of  the  way,  and  our  preacher,  upon  receiving  from  eaoli  a 
fiolcmn  promise  of  reformation,  agreed  to  do  so.  There  was 
standing  by  ihe  chimney  a  large  barrel  of  raw  cotton,  and  us 
there  was  no  time  to  get  the  num  out  of  the  house,  Cartwright 
put  liiin  into  the  barrel  and  piled  the  cotton  over  him. 

Tlic  iiusUiud  entered,  luid  Cartwright  soon  engaged  him  in 
convtrsatiou.  The  man  Kiitl  he  had  often  heard  of  Peter  Cart- 
wright, and  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  in  that  {>art  of  the 
country  that  among  U'xs  other  wonderful  gilU  our  preacher  bad 
the  power  to  call  up  the  devil. 

"  That  *s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,"  said  Cart- 
wrights     "  Would  yon  like  to  see  it?" 

The  man  lu-Mtaletl  fur  awhile,  and  then  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  witiu»8  the  (xrrfurmance. 

"Vei-y  well,"  *MtId  Cartwright;  "take  your  stand  by  your 
wife,  and  do  n't  move  or  f^i»0Dk.  I  'II  let  the  door  open  to  give 
him  a  chance  tn  get  out,  or  he  may  cairry  the  nxif  away." 

So  saying,  he  oivenetl  the  di»or,  ami,  talking  a  handful  of  cot- 
ton, held  it  in  the  fms  and  liglited  iU  Then  plunging  it  into 
the  barrel  i»f  raw  cotton,  hei»houted  lustily,  "Devil,  rise!"  In 
an  instant  the  barrel  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  lover,  in 
utter  difimuy,  lea|>ed  out  and  rushed  from  the  house.  The  hus- 
band wa>n  greatly  tcrntiisl,  ami  ever  aftcrwartl  avowctl  himself 
a  believer  in  Cartwright's  intimacy  with  "Old  Scratch,"  for 
hul  he  not  had  ocular  proof  of  it? 

Riding  out  of  Springfield  one  day,  he  saw  a  wagon  some  dis- 
tance abend  of  him  containing  a  young  lady  and  two  young 
men.     As  he  came  near  them  they  recognized  him,  '^^ss«M^N>» 
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was  totally  anacqunintct]  with  them,  and  began  to  slug  Gaai|>- 
mu^tiug  hymu.s  with  great  auimatiou.  Iii  a  Uttlc  while  the 
yotiug  laily  begun  to  uliuut,  and  uutd,  **  Glory  to  God  t  Glory 
to  Oud  !''  luid  thfl  driver  tried  out,  "Aui«n!    Glory  to  God! 

"My  firet  iniprcssioMtt,"  ri:iy.s  Mr.  Cartwright,  "were,  that 
thfy  had  bc*c>ti  atfr<iss  the  tSouguuiuu  Hivor  to  a  camp  meeling' 
that  I  knew  wu£  in  progress  there,  ami  bud  obtiunotl  religion, 
and  were  liappy.  As  I  drew  u  little  uearer,  the  young  lady 
bogiui  to  sing  nnd  Khoiit  ngnin.  The  young  man  wlio  was  not 
driving  fell  tldwn,  Jiud  ('riiHl  aloud  for  raercy ;  the  other  two, 
Hhoiiting  at  the  U*\*  of  their  voiees,  eriwl  out,  'Glory  to  God! 
another  sinner  ilown/  Then  they  fell  to  exhorting  the  young 
man  that  was  down,  saying,  *  Pray  on,  brother ;  |)roy  on, 
brother;  you'll  soon  get  religion.'  Presently  up  jumped  the 
y4>iing  man  that  waH  down,  nntl  shoiiteil  aloud,  saying,  *  God  has 
blessed  my  soul.     HuUolniah!  hiilteluiuh!     Glory  to  God!'** 

Thinking  that  these  were  genuine  |>emt«nb4,  Cart^rright  rode 
rapidly  tOAvard  them,  intouding  to  join  in  their  rejoicings;  but 
as  he  drew  near  them,  he  detected  certain  uumiKtakable  evi- 
dcuiw^a  that  they  were  shamming  religions  fervor  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  him.  He  then  endeavored  to  get  rid  of 
them,  but  as  tliey  were  all  going  the  same  dii-ectiou,  the  jiarty 
iu  the  wagon  manage<l  to  remain  near  him  by  driving  fast  when 
lie  tried  to  pass  them,  and  falling  baek  when  he  drew  np  to  let 
thorn  go  ahead.  "  I  thought,"  sayn  our  preacher,  "  I  would 
ride  up  and  horsewhip  both  of  thcw  yoang  men  ;  ami  if  tike 
woman  lia<l  mtt  iHjen  iu  compny,  I  think  I  shoulJ  have  done 
so ;  but  I  forebore.** 

Ill  a  little  while  the  road  plunge*!  into  a  troid)lesome  nioraas» 
Around  the  worst  part  of  thiR  swamj*  wound  a  bridle  path,  hj 
wliirh  Mr.  C'artwright  determined  tn  cse:tpe  his  tormentors,  who 
would  be  compelled   to   take   tlie   roj«l  straight  through  the 
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Bwajnp.  The  jmrty  in  tl»e  wagon  saw  his  object,  and  forgetting 
prodcucc  m  their  eagerness  to  keep  up  with  him,  whipjjeil  their 
horses  violently.  Tlie  horses  bouudetl  otf  at  fuli  speed,  and  the 
wa^ou  was  whirled  through  the  swamp  at  a  fiiriuus  rate. 
When  nearly  across,  one  of  the  wheels  struck  a  large  etunip,  and 
over  went  the  wagon.  "  Fearing  it  would  turn  eutirely  over 
and  catch  them  under,"  says  Mr.  Cartwright,  "  the  two  young 
men  took  a  leap  into  the  mud,  and  when  they  lighted  they  sunk 
up  to  the  middle,  The  young  lady  was  dressed  in  white,  and 
as  the  wagon  went  over,  she  t*pning  as  iar  as  she  could,  and 
lighted  on  all  fours;  her  hands  sunk  iuto  the  mud  up  to  licr 
arm-pits,  her  muuth  and  the  whole  of  her  face  immersed  in  the 
muddy  water,  and  she  certainly  would  have  strangled  if  the 
young  men  had  not  relieved  her.  As  they  helped  her  up  and 
out,  I  had  wheeled  my  horse  to  sec  the  fun.  I  rode  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  mud,  stopped  my  horse,  reared  in  my  stirrups,  and 
shouted,  at  the  top  of  my  voice, '  Glory  to  God  1  Glory  to  God  1 
Hidlchiiah  I  another  sinner  down  I  Glory  to  God!  Halleluiah  I 
Glory  I    HalleUiiahl' 

"  If  ever  mortals  felt  mean,  tliese  youngsters  did ;  and  well 
thoy  might,  for  they  had  carriwl  on  all  this  sport  to  make  light 
of  religion,  and  to  insult  a  minister,  a  toLil  stranger  to  thetu. 
When  I  became  tired  of  shouting  over  them,  I  said  to  them  : 

*•  *  Now,  you  poor,  dirty,  mead  sinners,  take  this  as  a  just 
jwlgraent  of  God  upon  you  for  your  nieanucsa,  and  repent  of 
your  dreadfnl  wiekt*tlnt«H ;  and  let  this  he  the  IokI  time  that  you 
attempt  to  insult  a  pa'aeher  ;  for  if  you  re|K?at  your  aboininahlc 
sport  and  ptrsecutions,  the  next  time  God  will  serve  you  worse, 
and  the  devil  will  get  you.' 

"  They  folt  so  badly  that  they  never  uttered  one  word  of 
reply." 

Our  preacher  wa»  determinetl  that  his  work  shoaWVfc^ta.'cRftj 
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DisvOi  and  $»  he  iiitl  his  fellow  IrnvcUiig  niinUttrrs  fuul  don 
good  work  uD  tliu  frouticr,  be  was  in  no  liumor  to  rcIUh  i 
account  of  tbe  religiou*!  tvndition  of  the  Wist,  whidi  ilie  cu 
monartes  from  tbv  t^L-^i  npruad  Lliruugli  the  uldcr  Suitcb  i»  tU 
IvUcn  home.  **  They  would  come,"  says  he,  "  with  a  tolcra 
cilucation,  and  a  siiiattpriiig  knowlualgv  of  Uie  old  Oilvinid 
syfiteni  of  theology.  They  were  grnoniUy  tolcmhly  well  ( 
nished  with  old  iimuuHcript  sermoua,  that  had  bwn  {ircacjied, 
written,  pcrliapa  a  hundrwl  years  before.  Some  of  theae  a 
mons  they  had  inemorizod,  but  in  general  they  read  tbcm 
the  |)eo|>le.  Thia  way  of  reading  aermons  was  out  of  fhdli 
altrtgctbor  in  this  Western  world,  and  of  course  they  pro4hi< 
no  effwt  among  the  iteople.  The  great  mass  of  our  WcsU 
people  wauled  u  preacher  that  could  mount  a  atump  or  a  h\m 
or  stand  in  the  bed  of  a  wagon,  aud,  without  note  or  manuncri 
quote,  ex{iound,  and  apply  the  word  of  Go«l  to  the  hcarC6  a 
consciences  of  the  people.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  dii 
KiLstern  niis.sionar!cs  was  not  very  flattering;  and  allhoiigh  I 
Methochst  prcacbera  were  in  reality  the  pioneer  heralds  of  t 
cross  tbrongh  the  entire  West,  and  aUhongh  they  bad  raw 
up  nomeroivi  societies  every  five  miles,  and  notwithstanding  ' 
had  hundreds  of  traveling  and  local  preaohera,  accredited  ai 
luk'ful  ministers  of  the  Tvonl  Jesus  Christ,  yet  thepe  now 
fledgwl  missionaries  wonld  write  back  to  the  old  Slntes  ban 
any  tiling  else  but  wailings  and  lamentations;  over  the  ma 
wastes  and  destitute  condition  of  the  West." 

The  indignation  of  our  j»reacher  was  fully  shared  by  the  p* 
pie  of  the  West,  who  consiilercd  themselves  as  g<xid  C'hrislU 
as  their  New  England  brethren,  and  the  |K'ople  of  Quiii 
called  a  meeting,  irrespective  of  denomination,  and  ph'dg 
themselves  to  give  Peter  Cartwright  one  thousand  dollars  j 
annum,  and  pay  his  ti*aveling  expenses,  if  he  would  "go  oa 
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missioiuLry  to  the  New  England  States,  and  enlighten  them  on 
this  and  otlicr  suhjoots,  of  which  they  were  jirolbuudly  igno- 
rant." Circumstances  beyond  his  control  prevented  liis  accept- 
ance of  this  offer.  "  How  gladly  and  willingly  would  I  liave 
undertaken  this  labor  of  love,"  says  he, "  and  gloried  in  cnlight- 
euing  them  down  East,  that  they  might  keep  tlieir  hnmo- 
manuraoturc<1  clergy  at  home,  or  give  thcin  some  honorable 
employ,  better  suited  to  their  genius  thau  that  of  reading  old 
muaty  and  worm-eaten  sermons." 

Our  preacher  did  visit  New  England  in  1852,  not  as  a  mis- 
sionary, however,  but  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference 
which  met  that  year  in  Boston.  His  fame  had  prccedetl  him, 
and  he  was  oue  of  the  marked  men  of  that  body.  Every  one 
had  hoard  some  quaint  story  of  his  devotion  to  his  cause,  his 
fearlessness,  or  his  eccentricities,  and  crowfls  came  out  to  hear 
him  preach.  But  our  backwoods  preacher  was  ill  at  ease.  The 
maguificeuoe  of  Uie  city,  and  the  prim  decorum  of  the  Boston 
churohcs,  subdued  him,  and  he  cotdd  not  preach  with  the  fire 
and  freedom  of  the  frontier  log  uhapcl.  The  crowds  llmt  came 
to  hear  him  were  disappointed,  and  more  than  oucc  they  told 
him  so. 

"  Is  this  Peter  Cartwright,  from  Illinois,  the  old  Western 
pioneer?"  they  naked  him  once. 

He  answered  them,  "  I  am  the  very  man." 

"Well,"  said  wveral  of  tlieni,  "  brother,  we  are  much  disap- 
pointed ;  you  have  fallen  very  nuicli  under  our  expectations, 
wo  expected  to  hear  a  much  greater  sermon  than  that  you 
preached  to-<lay." 

It  was  a  rcgidar  Bostoniau  greeting,  and  it  not  only  mortified 
and  disheartened  the  old  pioneer,  but  it  irritated  him.  "  I 
tell  you."  isays  he.  "they  rouswl  mo,  and  provoked  wliat  Um,>« 
religious  patienw  I  had.  ...  I  left  them  abruptly,  ubiV^s 
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after  this  I  fell  under  the  expectatioos  ot  my  congregations 
among  tbem." 

Poter  Gartwright  died  at  liia  home,  near  Pleasant  Plains, 
Sangamon  Connty,  111.,  Soptoiober  25,  1872,  He  had 
reached  the  groat  ago  of  oighty-sevon  yoars,  anfl  was  Tigor- 
ous  and  full  of  yonthfnl  spirit  and  energy  almost  to  tlie 
lost  During  his  many  years  of  preaching  and  heixtio  labor 
in  the  West  he  traveled  eleven  circuits  and  twelve  presiding 
elders*  districts.  Some  idea  of  the  Tost  amount  of  work  he 
aocompliBhed  in  the  groat  cauBe  of  religion,  to  which  his 
long  life  waa  dovotod,  may  be  gained  from  the  statement  of 
resultH  put  down  In  nimiberB.  He  received  into  the  church 
dui*iug  Ms  earnest  career  in  the  cause  of  God  more  than 
10,000  persons.  He  baptized  more  than  12,000  persona. 
He  pronounced  on  an  average  four  discourses  a  week  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  preached  in  all  more  than  15,000 
Bermona.  This  is  a  record  with  which  those  of  few  preach- 
ers of  any  age  can  be  compiiretL  It  is  donbtful  if  so  great 
an  amount  of  service  was  ever  rendered  by  any  other  indi* 
vidual,  acting  as  a  humble  preacher  and  relying  simply  on 
the  Gospel 

The  labors  of  this  old  pioneer  preacher  make  up  the 
history  of  the  West  Where  ho  first  reared  his  humble  log- 
hut,  smiling  farms  and  tiwteful  mniisioua  cover  the  fertile 
prairies  of  the  West;  cities  and  towns  mark  the  spot  where 
bis  backwoods  camp-meetings  drew  thousands  into  the  king- 
dom of  God;  the  iron  horse  dashes  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 
over  the  boundless  prairies  which  he  first  crossed  with 
only  the  points  of  timber  for  bis  guides;  the  floating 
palaces  of  the  West  plow  the  streams  over  which  ho  swam 
bis  horse  or  was  ferried  in  a  bark  canoe;  and  stately  Qh»x<f.\:kstak 
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^![HEREVER  the  Engiiah  language  is  spoken,  tV 
nameof  IIknby  Wadsworth  Longfellow  lia« 
beoome  a  lioiigehold  word,  and  thei'e  U  scftroely  a 
librnry,  however  liumble,  but  can  boast  a  wcU- 
wom  volume  of  his  tender  songs, — songs  that 

"  Hare  power  to  quiet 

The  reetlesB  ptiUe  of  aire, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer/* 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Hun.  8teplien  Long- 
fellow, a  diBtinguishcd  lawyer  of  that  city.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  was  a  gquare  wooden  structure,  built  many 
yt-ars  before,  and  large  and  rnomy.  It  stootl  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  on  the  «lge  of  the  sea,  and  was  separated 
from  tlic  water  only  by  a  wide  fl(rcoL  Frum  its  windows  the 
dreamy  boy,  who  grew  np  within  its  walls,  could  look  ovCfo^sf'"*^ 
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the  dark,  mysterious  ooeon,  and,  lying  awake  in  hts  Httl* 
in  the  long  winter  nightA,  be  could  listen  to  tU  sorrowful  tx. 
it  broke  heavily  iii>on  the  shore.  That  he  waa  keenly  all 
the  fascination  of  gtieh  clo:^  intimacy  with  the  ocean,  we 
abundant  proof  in  his  writings. 

He  wa8  carefully  educated  in  the  best  schools  of  tlie  city] 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  cnt<*red  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunsi 
where  he  graduated  in  his  nincteeuth  year.  He  was  on  ii 
trions  student,  and  stofxl  high  in  his  classes.  He  gave  bri 
promise  of  hi»  future  eminence  as  a  poet  in  several  produ< 
writteii  during  his  college  days,  whidi  were  published 
Boston  journal  nallo<l  the  "  United  States  Literary  Ga» 
Among  these  were  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Num^"  * 
Spirit  of  I'oetry,"  "M''oods  in  Winter,"  and  "Sunrise  a 
Hills." 

U|)oo  leaving  college  ho  entered  his  father's  office,  in  ' 
hind,  with  the  half-formed  design  of  fitndying  law,  whic 
never  carried  into  execution,  as  more  congenial  employ) 
soon  prciiented  itself  to  him.  In  1826  he  was  appoinf^tl 
fcssor  of  Mo<lern  Ijanguagc-s  and  Literature  at  Bowdoin  Co 
with  the  privilege  of  passing  .several  yeara  abroad  for  obs< 
tion  and  study.  He  accepted  the  appointment  with  unall 
delight,  and  promptly  went  abroad^  He  ^mssed  his  first 
in  Fronoe,  studying  the  language  and  literature  of  that  con 
and  the  next  in  Spain,  engaged  in  similar  pursuits, 
claimed  his  tliird  year,  and  Germany  his  fourth.  He  trni 
extensively,  and  made  many  plensant  acquaintances  amon, 
most  gifte<l  men  and  women  of  the  Old  World.  Rotni 
home  toward  the  close  of  1829,  he  entered  npon  tlio  a 
duties  of  his  professorship,  and  for  five  years  held  thi«  poK 
winning  confiidernhle  distinction  by  his  academic  lubum. 

During  his  professorship  our  poet  married,  and  the  ; 
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thnt  followed  wore  vc^'  happ^  and  very  quiet  Tlie  life  he  led 
at  Bowdoiii  was  pracetulj  aitd  in  a  measure  retiredi  giving  him 
auipk'  opportunity  for  study  And  for  laying  the  sure  ibuudation 
of  his  future  fame.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  contrib- 
uted articles  to  the  "  Nortli  American  Review,"  and  extended 
his  acquainuinec  gradually  among  the  literary  men  of  New 
England.  He  was  foud  of  recalling  the  experiences  of  his  life 
abroad,  aud  being  unwilling  that  tliey  should  be  lost  from  his 
memory,  determined  to  transmit  them  to  pa|M;r  before  they 
faded  quite  away.  These  sketches  he  finally  concluded  to  give 
to  the  public,  uuder  the  title  iif  "  Outre  Mer ;  or,  Sketches  from 
Beyond  Sea."  They  upjicared  originally  in  numbers,  and  were 
published  by  Samuel  Colnian,  of  Tortlaud.  They  were  well 
received,  and  brought  PrufeHsor  r^frngfeUow  into  notice  in  New 
England.  Soon  afterward  lie  published  a  translation  of  the  ode 
upon  "Coplas  de  MauriciiK*,"  by  hi«  son,  Don  Jose*  Manrique, 
which  won  him  additional  credit.  His  fugitive  poenie  had 
l>ocome  very  popular,  and  had  made  his  name  taniiliar  to  his 
countrymen,  but  as  yet  he  Irnd  nut  collected  them  in  book  form. 
In  1835,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Guorge  Ticknor,  he  was 
ApjH^iuted  Proffs-inr  vC  Minli'm  LauguugcH  and  Bclh's  Lcttrcs 
in  Har\'ard  Cullcgc,  and  accepted  the  position.  Before  enter- 
ing upjn  his  duties,  however,  he  resolved  to  devote  two  years 
more  to  foreign  travel  and  improvement,  and  a<rcordingIy  saikHl 
for  Europe  the  second  time.  Before  leaving  America,  how- 
fviT,  he  conunitted  the  publication  of  "Outre  Mer*'  to  the 
Hnrijcrs,  of  New  York,  who  issued  it  complete  in  two  vol- 
umes in  183o.  Its  popularity  u*as  vcr)'  decided.  Soon  after 
rendiing  Europe,  Jlr,  Longfellow  was  visited  with  a  sad  be- 
rtsivement  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  at  Rotterdam,  He 
devoted  this  Eun>pean  visit  to  the  northern  part  of  tht^  conti- 
nent, Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Holland,  attA  v»"^£^'^ 
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public  road.  The  whole  place  was  hallowed  to  ils  ucw  inmiitt.' 
by  the  memories  of  the  brave  soldiers,  wise  statesmen,  and  bril- 
liant ladies  who  had  graced  its  heroic  age,  and  of  which  the 
stately  hostess  a*!!;*  the  last  and  wortliy  representative.  The  old 
house  was  as  ^reuc  and  still  as  the  dearest  lover  of  quiet  oouUI 
wish.  The  mistress  lived  quite  apart  iJ*om  her  lodger,  and  left 
him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  fimcies;  and  rare  fancies  they 
were,  for  it  was  of  them  that  some  of  his  be«t  works  were  bom 
in  this  upper  chamber.  Here  he  wrote  "Hyperion,"  iu  1838 
and  1839.  Its  publication,  which  was  undertaken  by  John 
Owen,  the  University  publisher  in  Cambridge,  marked  an 
era  in  American  literature.  Every  body  read  the  book|  and 
every  body  talkctl  of  it.  It  was  a  poem  in  prose,  and  none 
the  less  the  work  of  a  [>oet  becaasc  professedly  "a  romance 
of  travel."  The  young  read  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  sent 
hundreils  to  follow  Paul  Flcmming's  footsteps  in  the  distant 
Fatherland,  where  the  "romance  of  travel"  became  their  guide- 
book. The  merchant  and  ilie  lawyer,  the  journalist  and  the 
mechanic,  reading  its  pages,  found  that  the  stem  realities  of 
life  had  not  witheretl  up  all  the  romance  of  their  natures,  and 
under  its  fascinations  they  became  boys  again.  Even  Horace 
Greeley,  that  most  practical  and  unimaginative  of  men,  became 
rapturous  over  it.  It  was  a  great  success,  and  established  the 
poet*8  fame  Iwyoud  all  question,  and  since  then  its  popularity 
lias  never  waned. 

In  1840,  he  published  Oie  "  Voioee  of  the  Nigbl,"  which  he 
hud  h(>unl  sounding  to  him  iu  his  hiiuot^Kl  eliamber.  Tins  was 
his  first  volume,  and  its  popularity  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  "  Hyperion,"  although  some  of  the  poems  had  appeared 
before,  in  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga/Jric."  In  1841,  he  pub- 
lished hi.H  volume  of  "Ballads,  and  Other  Poems,"  which  but 

added  to  his  fuiue,  and  the  next  year  bade  the  old  Uausi>.  ^»^d^sst 
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wathaj"  in  1858,  "The  Courtship  of  Ul\cs  Standish;"  in 
1863,  "  The  Wayside  Ion ; "  in  18ti«,  "  The  Flower  de  Luce;" 
in  18ti7,  his  trauslution  of  the  "  Divina  Commixlia/'  in  three 
volumes;  and  in  1868,  "The  New  England  Tragedies."  Be- 
sides these,  he  publifthcd,  in  1845,  a  work  on  the  ''Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Euroi»e,"  and  in  1849,  *'  Kavanagh,"  a  novel. 

Mr.  Longfellow  continued  to  discharge  Iiih  duties  in  the 
University  for  Bcventeen  years,  ^vinning  fresh  laureU  every 
year,  and  in  1854  resigned  his  position,  and  was  sn<^oee<!e<.J  in 
it  by  Mr,  Janios  Kusaell  Lowell,  He  now  devoted  hiraseif  ex- 
clusively to  bis  profe^ion,  the  income  from  his  writings  aiford- 
ing  him  a  Imndsome  maintenance.  In  1855,  "The  Song  of 
Hiawatlia"  was  given  to  llie  public,  and  its  appearance  may  l>e 
styled  an  event  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
not  only  original  in  tlic  story  it  told,  and  in  the  method  of 
treatment,  but  the  rhythm  was  new.  It  was  emphatically  an 
American  poem,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  dclighu 
It  met  with  an  immense  sale,  and  greatly  increased  its  author's 
popularity  with  his  t50untr)-men. 

In  1861  a  terrible  affliction  befell  the  poet  in  his  family. 
He  had  married,  some  years  aAcr  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  a 
lady  whose  many  virtues  had  endeared  her  to  uU  who  knew  her. 
She  was  standing  by  the  open  fire  in  the  aitttug-room,  one  day 
in  tlie  winter  of  1861,  when  her  clothing  took  fire,  and  before 
her  huabaud,  summoned  by  her  cries,  could  extinguish  the 
flames,  she  was  terribly  burned.  Her  iojurics  were  internal, 
and  8he  soon  afterwards  died. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Longfellow  again  visited  Europe,  and  remained 
nbroiid  more  than  a  year.  His  reception  by  all  classes  of  the 
people  of  tlie  Old  World  was  eminently  gratifying  to  his  coan- 
trymen.  This  welcome,  eo  genuine  and  heartfelt,  was  due, 
however,  tp  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  not  to  his  oaliomdity. 
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Let  us  be  patient  1    These  severe  a£9.iGtioiis 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

T-Te  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapory 

Amid  these  eartfalj  damps ; 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad  funereal  tapers^ 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  death!    What  seems  so  is  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead— the  child  of  our  affedaon'— 

But  gone  unto  that  aehool 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protectaoDs 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollutioii, 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing, 

Behold  her  grow  more  &ir. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  thongb  onspokeOa 

May  reach  her  where  she  liveB. 

Kot  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her; 
For  when  with  raptured  wild 
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lo  007  embnoM  we  again  ooibld  her, 
gh«  wtU  oot  be  a  child — 


But  a  fair  nuuilen,  in  lier  FftUier'M  nuuuidiir 

Clotbeil  with  celestLil  gnicv. 
And  benullful  willt  ult  tlie  loul'a  cJcpauJUiin 

Chilli  rtG  behold  bet  Cftoe. 

And  though  nt  tiroes  impeluoux  with  emotion. 

Anil  HiiguUh  lung  supprcAeted, 
The  Dwelling  heart  heaven,  moaning  like  the  ooetQ, 

Tbat  can  not  be  at  nst— 

Wo  will  be  patient,  and  aaeuagc  the  feeling 

We  can  not  whollj?  stay; 
By  silence  saoctifying,  not  concealing^ 

Tbc  grtei*  that  must  have  way. 


feom  the  golden  legend. 

BCKS^—The  Cfunnber  e^f  GOTTLIEB  and  VJiBmJi.~A[tdmshL- 
$Umdmg  by  their  bednde  VKtpinff, 

QOTTUEB,     The  wind  [s  roaring;  the  rushing  r^a 

la  loud  upon  the  roof  and  window-pane, 
As  if  the  wild  Uunt«inan  of  Kodensteini 
Boding  evil  to  me  and  mine, 
Were  abroad  to-night  with  his  ghostly  train  f 
In  the  brief  IuIIb  of  the  tempest  wild, 
The  dogs  howl  in  the  ynn\;  and  harkt 
Bome  one  ii  sobbing  in  the  dark. 
Here  In  the  chamber. 

Elbms.  It  is  I. 

Ubsdla.       EIsieT    \/hat  alia  th^,  my  poor  child? 


I 

■ 
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c 

Elsie, 

I  am  disturbed  and  mucli  distrca^, 
lu  tbmking  our  dear  I'riiice  inuut  die; 
I  can  uot  close  my  eyes,  nor  rest 

■ 

c 

CrOTTLIEB. 
1 

AVbat  woulditt  thou?    In  the  Paner  DWiue 
Ui»  bculiug  lic«,  not  in  nurowii; 
It  is  ill  ttie  hand  of  Oo^l  iilono. 

■ 

^^m^^ 

Elhib. 

Nay,  Ue  has  put  it  into  mine. 
And  into  my  heart. 

H 

H 

Gom.tEB. 

Thy  words  are  wild. 

^^H 

H 

UfiSCLA. 

What  dost  thou  mean  7  my  child  1  my  child  t 

^^H 

L 

Klhie. 

k 
h 

That  for  our  dear  Pritire  Ili'nry'a  wtka 
I  will  myself  the  ofieriug  niiike. 
And  give  my  life  to  [lun^hitse  hia. 

■ 

r 

Ubsula. 

r 

Am  I  still  dreaming,  or  awnlcc? 
Thoti  spcakest  carcle*«ly  of  death, 

H 

^^t 

i 

And  yet  thou  knowest  not  what  it  u. 

^^H 

M. 

Elsie. 

Tia  tiic  ccsHatiuD  of  our  brcnth. 

^^H 

^^M 

Sileut  uud  motiorilcw  wo  lio; 

^^H 

^^M 

^^ 

And  no  one  kuoweth  more  tlinn  thii. 

^^H 

^^M 

^^ 

I  saw  our  litllo  Qortruilc  dio; 

^^H 

^^1 

^H 

She  left  oft  breathiiiir,  and  no  mora 

^^H 

^^1 

^1 

I  sniootlied  the  pilhiw  heitoiith  her  hnd. 

^^H 

^^M 

^B 

She  wan  more  beautiful  than  U^foro. 

^^H 

^^1 

^B 

Liko  vinlolii  fudeil  Wi'Tv  her  ryni; 

^^H 

^^1 

^K 

Hy  thU  we  knitw  tbiii  «bii  wiu  dead. 

^^H 

^^1 

^V 

Through  thv  ojien  window  IrKikud  tbo  »kl« 

^^H 

^^1 

^B 

Into  tlio  choiitWr  wh»rp  ah*  lay, 

^^H 

^^M 

^m 

And  the  wliiil  wtM  lllii>  lb lud  ut  mingt, 

^^H 

^^1 

^B 

An  If  niiKfOM  I'liini'  Ui  bciir  li«r  linny. 

^^H 

^^1 

^V 

Ahl  whl^U   1  MAW  Nlltj   frtf  lll4>W  thlHtfH, 

^^H 

^^1 

^K 

I  fimiid  U  dlffli'iili  In  niii/i 

^^H 

^^1 

^K 

I  Inogtwl  Ui  tWt*.  n»  ihp  hitd  dlt^l, 

^^H 

^^1 

^B 

And  ICO  forth  with  liiir,  dldii  \tf  »U\»x 

^^H 

^^M 

^B 

TliP  uiliilJi  iiri'  dfoiid,  tbfl  m»t\fi»  <l)wl, 

^^H 

^^1 

^B 

Ami  )iUty,»wi  inir  li*rMt]  himI  I 

^^H 

^^1 

^B 

Wouhl  fhlbrw  In  htimlltlr 

^^H 

1 

L 

Tli«  w«y  by  thflfii  IJliirfiliifHt 

• 

JH^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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5L6IB.  Cliri»t  died  for  me,  nnd  shall  not  I 

Be  willing  for  my  Prince  to  die? 
You  both  &re  ailent;  you  can  not  speak. 
This  snid  I,  at  our  Saviour's  feast, 
AfUjr  confeteion,  to  the  priest. 
And  eTen  he  niude  no  reply. 
Doe»  hi}  not  warn  ub  all  to  seek 
The  happier,  better  land  on  high, 
Where  flowere  immortal  never  wither; 
And  eould  he  forbid  mc  to  go  thither? 

CkyTTLiKB.     In  Ood'H  own  time,  my  heart's  delight  I 
Wlien  He  shall  call  thee,  not  befor«I 

Elsie.  I  heard  Him  call.    \Vhea  Christ  ascended 

Triamphanlly,  from  star  to  star, 
Ue  lefl  the  gates  of  heaTen  ajar. 
I  hod  a  vision  in  the  night, 
And  »hvr  Him  standing  at  the  door 
Of  Him  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splendid. 
And  beckoning  to  me  from  afar. 
I  can  not  stay  I 
FLiEB.  She  apeaka  almost 

As  if  it  were  the  Holy  Qboat 
Spake  through  her  li|is  and  in  her  ntcadl 
What  if  this  were  of  God? 

Ubsula.  Ah,  then 

Gainsay  it  dare  ve  ooL 

Gottlieb.  Amen  I 


The  old  house  noder  the  elms,  the  poeVs  home,  and  dear, 
as  such,  to  every  lorer  of  poetry,  is  a  stately  building, 
of  the  style  of  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  a  very 
home-like  place  in  its  general  nppparanpe.  Kntoring  by  the 
main  door-way,  which  is  in  tlie  wnttr  of  the  h^mw,  the  viHitoi 
finds  Itimself  in  a  wide,  old-fiishioncd  hall,  with  doors  o[)ening 
upon  it  on  either  hand. 

"The  library  of  the  poet  is  the  long  north -CAstcrn  room 
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althoDgli  the  verse  belongs  truly  to  all  old  clocks  in  all  old 
country-seats,  just  as  the  '  Village  Blacksmith  *  and  his  snnthy 
are  not  alone  the  stalwart  man  and  diogy  shop  under  the 
'spreading  ohestuut-tree '  whicli  the  Professor  daily  ])a.sses  on 
his  way  to  his  college  duties,  but  belong  wherever  a  smithy 
stands.  Through  the  meadows  in  &out  flows  the  placid 
Charlos." 

Bo  calmly  flowed  the  poet's  life.  Thn  old  bouse  bad  other 
charms  for  him  besides  those  M'ith  which  his  fancy  invested 
it  when  he  flrst  set  foot  within  its  walls,  for  here  came  to 
him  tho  joys  and  sorrows  of  hiu  raaturer  life,  nnd  hero  "when 
the  evening  lamjis  were  lighted^"  came  to  him  the  memories 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  who  wore  waiting  for  him  in  the  bettor 
laud.  Here,  too,  clastered  the  memories  of  those  noble 
achievements  in  his  glorious  career  which  made  him  now 
and  for  all  times  tho  people's  poet  Others,  as  the  years  go 
by,  will  woo  OS  with  their  lays,  bnt  none  so  winningly  and 
tenderly  as  this  our  greatest  master.  There  was  but  one 
David  in  Israel,  and  when  he  passed  away  no  other  filled  his 
place. 

The  gentle  poet  whom  the  world  had  learned  to  love  so 
well  died  at  his  home,  in  Cambridge,  March  24,  1882. 
Diu*ing  the  previous  summer  his  physical  condition  gave 
his  friends  great  cause  for  alarm,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  quit  work  entirely.  This  was  a  great  grief  to 
him,  for  his  books  and  his  writing  had  become  his  chief 
solace  after  the  death  of  many  door  associates.  Ho  received 
many  telegrams  and  letters  of  sympathy  from  diBtingnished 
persons.  He  received  his  last  visitors  March  18.  They 
were  two  Boston  lads,  who  came  on  his  invitation.  His 
death  was  very  ^oiet,  as  his  life  hod  been.     The  torbuleuoe 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

|HERE  came  to  the  old  town  of  Salem,  in  the 
Province  of  Massachuaetts,  in  U]c  early  p&rt  of  the 
seventeenth  eeutury,  au  English  funiily  nunied 
Hawthnrne — Puritans,  like  all  the  othei  inhabi- 
tauts  yf  that  growjjig  town.  They  provefl  their 
fidelity  to  Puritan  prineiples  hy  entering  readily  into  nil  the  super- 
stitions of  the  day,  and  beuime  notui  for  the  zeal  with  whieli  they 
persecuted  the  Quakers  and  hung  the  witches.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  a  sea  captain,  and  for  many  generations  the  men  of 
the  family  follower!  the  saint;  avmaition,  "a  gray-haired  ship- 
master,  in  each  generation,  retiring  from  the  quarter-deck  totlio 
homcflteiid,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary  place 
before  the  masti  confronting  the  salt  spray  and  the  gale,  which 
had  blustered  against  his  sire  anrl  graudHire.'* 

Of  such  a  race  eamc  Natiiamkl  Uawthoune,  who  waa 
born  at  Salem,  on  the  -Ith,  of  July,  1804,  His  father  was  a  sea 
captain,  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Havana,  in  1810.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  extreme  senaibiUt/, 
and  it  was  from  her  that  Nathaniel  derived  the  peculiarities 
of  cliaracter  which  diHtinguished  him  through  life.  The  d<iilh 
of  iter  biislmnd  filled  her  with  the  profoundi-Rt  griel^  and 
though  the  violence  of  her  sorrow  subddcd  witK  >AKsiJb>  -^^ 
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bers  of  his  own  iatnily  could  toll  with  certainty  what  he  did. 
His  days  were  pasHcd  in  bis  chamber,  und  at  night  he  toolc  long 
walks  alone  on  the  sen*shore  or  into  the  woods.  He  shunned 
all  society,  and  seemed  to  find  oom[Uinioush!p  only  iu  natui-e, 
and  in  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  Yet  he  was  not  a  moroee  or 
unhappy  man.  On  the  contran*,  he  seems  to  have  hcen  a  very 
happy  one,  full  of  generous  and  kindly  feelings,  and  finding 
only  a  strange  pleasure  where  others  would  have  found  bitter- 
ness and  cynicism.  Like  the  melancholy  Jaoqiif^,  he  might 
have  said  of  his  pensive  shyness,  "  It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simplen,  extracted  from  many 
objects ;  .  .  .  which,  by  often  nimination,  wraps  me  in  a 
most  humorous  sadness." 

In  1837  he  collected  his  published  tales,  which,  while  they 
had  charmed  a  few  cultivated  readers,  had  scarcely  hcen  notice<l 
by  the  masses,  and  publishnl  them  in  a  volume  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "Twice-Told  Tales."  The  book  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  but  its  circulation  was  limited,  although 
Mr.  Longfellow  warmly  welcomed  it  in  the  "North  American 
Review,"  and  pronounced  it  the  "work  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  true  poet."  tStill  it  was  neglected  by  the  masses,  and  Haw- 
Uiorue  says  himself  that  he  was  at  that  time  "  the  most  an- 
known  author  in  America."  There  was  more  truth  in  this 
Bflsertion  than  lies  on  its  face,  for  the  people  who  read  the  book 
supposed  that  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  merely  a 
pstuidonyme,  and  declared  that  as  Nathaniel  was  evidently 
selected  by  the  author  because  of  the  fondness  of  the  old-timc 
Puritans  for  Scripture  names,  so  Hawthorne  was  chosen  hy  him 
as  expresive  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  New 
England  landscape.  The  merits  of  the  book  were  too  genuine, 
however,  for  it  to  lack  admirers,  and  the  small  class  which 
greeted  its  Brst  appearance  with  delight  gradually  increased^ 
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their  rude  stories,  but  really  making  keen  studied  of  tbe  men 
themselves. 

He  discharged  his  duties  faithfully  ia  the  Boston  Custom- 
House,  l)crforming  each  with  an  exactness  thoroaghly  charao- 
tcristic  of  him,  until  1841,  when  the  accession  of  President 
Harrison  to  power  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  make  way  for 
n  Whig. 

From  the  Castom-house  he  went  to  live  at  Brook  Farm  aa 
one  of  that  singular  community  of  dreamers  and  cnthuBiasta 
which  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  em  of  men  and  things  in  thi^ 
worldj  but  which  came  at  last  to  a  most  inglorious  termiat- 
tion.  He  was  thrown  into  intimate  association  here  with  man*^ 
who  have  since  become  prominent  in  our  literary  history,  and 
for  some  of  them  conoeivod  a  warm  attaehment.  He  took  his 
share  of  the  ferra  labors,  to  which  he  was  very  partial,  but 
remained  at  the  community  less  timn  a  year,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Boston.  In  his  "Blithedale  Uomanoe"  he  has 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  life  at  Brook  Farm,  though  he  de- 
nies having  sketched  his  characters  &om  his  old  associates  at 
that  place. 

In  1813  ho  marrie<l  Miss  Peabody,  a  member  of  a  &mily 
distinguished  for  their  various  aehieveinen(.s  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Besides  being  an  artist  of  no  mean  preteasious,  she 
was  herself  a  writer  of  cooBiderable  ptXimiHc,  though  her  writ- 
ings had  no  other  critics  than  her  family  and  most  intimate 
friends.  "Her  husband  nlimnk  from  seeing  her  name  in  the 
reviews,  and  in  this,  »h  in  all  ntlier  things,  his  feelings  were 
meredly  respected  by  her."  She  was  a  lady  o^  rare  strength 
of  character  and  great  beauty,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  fit- 
ting wife  for  such  a  man.  The  twenty-one  years  of  thrir 
wedded  life  make  up  a  period  of  unbroken  happiness  to  both. 

Hawthorne  was  very  proud  of  his  wife,  au«I  iu  his  quiet  way 
85 
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were  never  satisfied,  however,  for  Hawthorne  shruak  from  pry- 
ing eyes  witli  indeecrlbable  horror.  Ue  kept  hia  ways,  and 
compelleil  tlieni  to  let  liim  alone.  Ho  could  easily  avoid  the 
town  in  his  walks  or  his  rides  ii|K)n  tlie  river,  and  he  wa« 
rarely  seen  passing  through  the  streets  unless  compelled  to  do 
so  by  matters  which  needed  his  attention  in  Concord. 

Tet  tlie  "Old  Maose"  was  not  without  its  guests.  Haw- 
thorne was  a  man  of  many  friends,  and  these  came  often  to  see 
him.  They  were  men  aflcr  his  own  heart,  and  among  them 
were  Emerson,  Ellery,  Channing,  Thoreau,  Whitticr,  Long- 
fellow, and  George  William  Curtis.  The  last-named  has  left 
us  this  pleasant  picture  of  our  author  in  the  midst  of  hia 
iriends : 

"During  Hawthorne's  first  ye&r's  residence  in  Concord,  I 
had  driven  up  with  some  friends  to  an  esthetic  tea  at  Mr. 
Emerson's.  It  was  in  the  winter,  and  a  great  wood-fire  blazed 
u{}on  the  hospitable  hearth.  There  were  various  men  and 
women  of  note  assembled,  and  I,  who  listened  attentively  to  all 
the  fine  things  that  were  said,  was  for  some  time  scarcely  aware 
of  a  man  who  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  circle,  a  little  witlidrawn, 
his  head  slightly  thrown  forward  upon  his  breast,  and  his  bright 
eyed  clearly  burning  under  bis  black  brow.  As  I  driU«tl  down 
the  stream  of  talk,  this  person  who  sat  silent  as  a  shadow  looked 
to  me  as  Webster  might  have  looked  had  he  Ijcen  a  jmet — a  kind 
of  poetic  Webster.  He  rose  and  \ralked  to  the  window,  and 
stood  quietly  there  for  a  long  time,  watching  tlie  dead  white 
landscape.  Ko  appeal  was  made  to  him,  nobody  looked  after 
him,  the  oonvcrsatiou  flowed  as  steadily  on  as  il  every  one 
understood  that  his  silence  was  to  be  respected.  It  was  the 
some  thing  ut  table.  In  vain  the  silent  man  imbibed  catbetio 
tea.  Whatever  fancies  it  inspired  did  not  flower  at  his  lipA, 
But  there  was  a  liglit  iu  his  eye  which  assured  me  that  notliiug 
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the  town  of  Lenox.  It  was  a  little  red  oottoge,  and  was  sit- 
uated OD  the  shore  of  a  diminutive  lake  called  the  Stockbridge 
Bowl.  Ho  was  nuw  the  most  faniou-s  novelist  in  America,  and 
had  tliousand^  of  admir<u*s  in  the  Old  World.  His  "Scarlet 
Letter"  had  won  him  fame,  and  liad  brought  his  earlier  worka, 
more  prominently  before  the  public  than  ever. 

During  his  i*esidence  at  Lenox,  he  wrote  "Tlie  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables/'  which  was  published  in  Boston  in  1851.  It 
was  not  less  suooeasful  than  the  "Scarlet  Letter/'  though  it 
was  not  so  linisheil  a  piece  of  workmanship. 

Yet,  though  so  fumouu,  he  was  not  fi'ced  from  the  Uifda 
incident  to  the  first  years  of  an  author's  life.  >Ir.  Tuckerraan 
eays  of  him  at  this  time:  "He  had  the  fortitude  and  pride,  as 
well  as  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  of  true  and  high  geniuB. 
Not  even  his  nearest  country  neighbors  knew  aught  of  his 
meager  larder  or  brave  economies.  He  never  aMnplained, 
even  when  editors  were  dilatory  in  their  remuneration  and 
friends  forgetful  of  their  promises.  When  the  poor  author 
had  the  money,  he  would  buy  a  beefsteak  for  dinner;  when  he 
had  not,  he  would  moke  a  meal  of  obcstuuts  and  potatoes; 
Hb  iiad  the  self-K^ontrol  and  the  probi^  to  fulfill  that  essential 
condition  of  8elf-re8i)€ct,  alike  for  those  who  subsist  by  brain 
work  and  thtwe  who  inherit  fortunes — he  always  livwl  within 
his  income ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  kind  of  pious  fraud  that  a 
trio  of  his  oldest  friends  occasionally  managed  to  pay  his  rent,** 
His  friend  and  publisher,  Mr.  Ticknor,  "received  and  invested 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  alwcntec  author  when  American 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  and  had  obtained  from  Hawthorne  u\ 
promise  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  post,  .  .  titat 
he  would  scud  liiro  all  \w  could  M[U)re  from  bts  uiBciat  inoome 
to  be  curefully  nurseil  into  a  competencte  for  bis  fiimily.  Ke^ 
was  better  advicv  given  or  wiser  service  pertbrmed  by 
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deuoe  in  Italy,  and  the  Iatt«r  was  a  ooUeciiuu  of  Knglisb 
aketohes  and  rcminiscenceB, 

The  war  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  affected 
him  very  deeply.  It  seemed  to  hira  a  terrible  tragedy,  to 
which  there  could  bo  no  end  but  utter  ruin  for  the  country. 
He  8ym^>athizeil  strongly  with  the  cause  of  the  Union,  but  at 
the  flnmc  time  his  heart  hied  at  the  .sufferings  of  the  people  of 
the  south.  It  was  one  long  agony  to  hinij  and  only  those  who 
knew  liim  intimately  can  understand  how  much  he  suffered 
during  this  unhappy  period. 

Mr.  Moucure  B.  Conwa^  gives  the  following  rcminisccnoe 
of  him  about  this  time:  "I  passed  a  night  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  at  the  houHe  of  Mr.  Fields,  his  publisher.  He 
SfTcmcd  much  dejctied.  Mr.  Fields  had  invited  a  little  com- 
pany, but,  after  the  first  arrivals,  Hawthorne  made  his  escape 
to  his  room,  from  which  he  did  not  emerge  nnldl  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast  time.  He  then  came  la  with  the  amus- 
ing look  of  a  naughty  child,  and  pleadetl  that  he  had  become 
lost  tlic  night  before  in  Defects  ghost  stories  until  it  was  too 
late  to  make  his  ap|jearance  in  tlic  company.  Ho  must,  I 
should  think,  have  been  contemplating  some  phantasmal  pro- 
duction at  that  time,  for  I  remember  his  asking  me  many  ques- 
tions about  the  ghost-belieis  of  the  negroes,  among  whom  I  had 
passed  my  early  life." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Hawthorne  was  the 
author  of  "True  Stories  from  History  and  Biograpliy"  and 
"The  Wonder  Book  for  Boy»  and  Girls,"  both  published  in 
1861;  "The  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twioe-Told  Tales,"  pub. 
lishcd  in  1^52;  and  "Tanglewuod  Tales,"  published  in  1B53, 
all  juveniles.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon 
a  novel  which  was  to  have  been  publiiihed,  in  the  "Atlaotia 
Monthly,"  but  it  was  left  incomplete. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 

EDWIN    BOOTH. 

iHERE  are  ranny  per«o»s  who  remember  the  elder 
Booth,  the  "  Great  Booth,"  as  he  was  called,  in 
\\h  pnlmy  days,  whcu  the  bare  announocmcnt  of 
hi«  name  wq<^  stifBcient  to  cram  our  ol d- fasti ioncd 
theaters  fi"om  pit  to  dome.  He  was  sublime  ia 
the  stormy  passions  which  he  delineated,  and  never  failed  lo 
draw  down  from  th«  gods  of  the  gallery  the  nproarions  yelU 
with  which  they  testify  their  approval;  even  the  more  dignified 
oocujuint-s  of  tlie  l>i)xes  found  themselves  breaking  into  outbursts 
of  applause  which  they  were  pi.>werless  to  restrain.  He  wns  a 
favorite  with  all  classes,  and  a  deserved  one,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  drama  looked  forward  \nth  genuine  regret  to  the  period 
when  he  should  be  no  longer  with  them.  They  felt  that  the 
glories  of  the  stage  would  pass  away  with  him.  It  was  in  vain 
that  tlifiy  were  told  that  ho  had  ^ons  destined  to  the  same  pro- 
fession. They  shook  their  heads,  and  aaid  it  was  iniptisNihle  Uiat 
the  mantle  of  the  great  tra^inn  should  rest  upon  any  of  his 
sons,  for  it  was  then,  as  now,  a  popular  belief  th«<  great  men 
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but  eig!iteen  years  old,  anJ  had  not  even  stuiKw)  the  part,  and 
it  was  11  |>L'i'iloii(s  llitiii;  lo  vnilurc  btforc  an  audience  in  a  role 
in  which  one  of  hi:j  nume  Iiad  won  sut'h  great  fiiuie.  Rut  hi- 
was  corilidint  of  Wis  own  jxtwprs,  and  lie  had  so  ofleu  hwug 
with  dfli^Iit  iiiM>n  his  intlitr's  renditiun  of  the  part,  that  he 
oewled  hul  a  hawlv  refftvncu  to  tht;  houlc  to  iicrfwl  him  in  thr 
text.  He  won  a  decided  triumph,  and  the  public  promptly 
nrknowledgoil  tliat  ho  gave  jironiise  of  being  an  unusually  fine 
actor. 

Tn  1852  Jfr.  Rootli  went  to  California,  and  engaged  for  the 
*'  utility  husines.?.."  Ilii  h|RMit  two  yean*  in  careful  and  patient 
Etudy  tu  the  humbler  walks  of  his  profession,  lenrning  iui  de- 
tuils,  and  dning  much  of  the  drudgery  essential  tu  a  thoroujrh 
knowledge  of  UU  art.  In  1854,  he  wttil  to  Australia,  ami 
]daye*l  a  siux^essful  engagement  there,  stopping  on  his  way  at 
several  of  the  Pueilic  it>lauds.  On  his  return,  he  phiyed  an  en- 
gagement, with  marked  auoocss,  at  the  Suudwieh  Islands,  and 
then  went  biiek  to  California. 

In  1807  he  rfturned  to  Xew  York,  and,  on  the  4th  of  ftTny, 
apiwarcd  at  Burton's  Theater,  in  the  character  of  Richard  III. 
A  writer  who  witnessed  his  performance  on  that  occasion  thn.4 
speaks  of  him:  "The  company  was  not  strong  in  trajjcily ; 
the  young  actor  came  witliout  reputation  ;  the  eoason  war  Utc. 
But  he  conquered  his  place.  His  Rk-hard  was  intcllectnal, 
hrilliantj  rapid,  handsome,  pietiirewiue,  villainous.  Rut  the  vil- 
lainy was  servant  to  the  ambition — not  maj*ter  of  it,  o-s  a  conrae 
pliyer  makes  it.  The  action  was  original ;  the  dr(»s  wa.<i  jwr- 
fcct — the  smirclicd  ganntletfi  and  flung-on  mantle  of  the  schem- 
ing, busy  duke,  the  splendid  vwtments  of  the  anointed  king, 
the  glittering  armor  of  the  momnrh  in  the  ileld.  His  clear 
lieauty,  hi*  wnndcrfn!  voitv— which  he  had  not  learned  to  use — 
his  grace,  his  fin**  uiti-^fii-  wnw,  made  all  triumphs  seem  |tos- 
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Ilsh  stage,  both  in  England  and  on  the  oontinent,  and  of  the 
(tresses  and  other  appointments  needed  for  them.  By  tlior- 
onghly  faniiliurizing  hinijtelt'with  these  details,  he  has  been  able 
to  produce  his  plays  with  entire  tidelity  to  historj'. 

Returning  ouee  more  to  New  York,  he  appeared  at  the 
Winter  Gar(.len,  in  the  winter  oC  1863-64,  lu  a  series  of  Shake- 
spearean revivals.  He  played  Iluratet  for  over  one  hundred 
nights,  and  followed  it  during  that  season  and  the  next  with 
'*  Mcrehnnt  of  Venice"  and  "  Othello"  (in  the  latter  playing  the 
purU  of  Othello  and  lagoon  alternate  nights).  During  the&time 
seiiMina  he  appeared  also  in  "  nirht'licu,"  "  Rny  Bln^,"  "The 
Fool's  Revenge," and  "Don  Ca»ar  dp  Hazan."  Thesic  perform- 
ances were  extended  into  the  seasoa  of  1866-C7,  when  tliey 
were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  Winter 
Garden  Tiieater  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  1867. 
In  this  fire  Jfr.  Booth  hwt  hii*  entirt^  wnrdrnhc,  including 
many  relics  of  his  fatlier,  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Siddons. 

The  destruction  of  a  theater  has  seldom  Jrawn  fortli  a  more 
universal  expression  of  regret  than  that  which  poured  in  upon 
Mr.  Booth  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  feared  Ihul 
the  loss  of  his  valuable  wardrot»e  would  be  irrcraetliable,  as 
iudced  it  was  in  a  certain  tense.  All  over  the  Union  a  gen- 
(Tal  wIkIi  wsh  expressed  tliat  tlu*  grL'ut  atlor  slutuld  have  a  new 
theater  in  some  of  our  lai^  cities,  and  one  which  should  be 
wortliy  of  his  genius.  Mr.  B(»o(h  had  chosen  the  city  of  New 
York  for  his  jM-rnmnent  home,  and  after  the  dc^tnuftion  of  the 
Winter  (.iarilcn  Theater  iK'gan  to  arrange  Ins  phins  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  of  his  own,  which  he  was  resolved  diould 
he  the  most  magnificent  and  tlie  bc^t  apiK)iuteil  theater  in  the 
world.  The  nitu  chosen  was  the  south -eastern  corner  of 
Sxlh  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Siivet  in  Xew  York,  and  in  the] 
summer  of  ISO?  (he  work  of  clearing  :uvay  ihe  old  liin'tdingi^ 
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Tftbly  arrangMJ,  each  one  commanding  a  view  of  the  stage, 
The  floor  is  iichly  carjieted,  and  the  seats  are  luxtirton^ly  . 
uphol.'^tercd.  Three  elegant  light  galloriea  rise  above  the  par- 
quet. The  walls  and  ceiling  are  exrjuisitely  frescoodj  and  or- 
naniente<1  with  has  relief!*  in  plaster.  The  prosceninm  is  beau- 
tifully *i-e3ooed  and  carved,  and  is  adorned  with  busts  of  the 
elder  Booth  and  the  proprietor  of  the  theater;  and  in  the  sides 
bofore  the  ciirtiiin  are  arrangwl  six  sumptuous  private  boxes* 
The  curtain  is  a  I)eautiful  landscape.  The  decoration  of  the 
house  ia  not  done  in  the  rough  scenic  style  so  common  in  the 
most  of  the  theaters  of  the  countiy,  but  is  the  perfection  of  fires- 
coe  (Kiiutiog)  and  is  capable  of  bearing  the  clostst  exanii  tint  ion. 
The  stage  is  very  large,  and  slo|>c.s  gratliiidly  from  the  rear  to 
the  footlights.  The  orehestrii  \vn  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
stage,  so  that  the  heads  of  tlie  musicians  do  not  ctit  oif  the  view 
of  the  audienee.  The  dressing  of  the  stage  Is  novel.  The  side 
scenes  or  wings,  instead  of  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
spectator  as  in  raoc^t  theaters,  are  so  arranged  that  the  scene  ap- 
pears to  extend  to  the  right  and  left  as  well  as  to  tlie  rear.  In 
this  way  the  spectator  is  saved  the  annoyance  of  often  looking 
through  the  win^,  n  defect  which  in  most  theaters  completely 
disiiels  the  ilhision  of  the  play.  The  seenery  here  is  not  net  by 
hand,  but  is  move<l  by  machinery,  ami  with  !?ueh  regularity  and 
prwi-^ion  that  these  changes  have  very  much  the  cffeet  of  "dis- 
aolving  views."  The  scenes  themselves  are  the  works  of  highly 
edneated  artists,  and  never  d«^enenile  into  the  rough  daubs  with 
which  m<>*t  playgoers  are  familiar.  Tlie  building  is  fire-proof, 
and  in  wnrnicil  and  ventilaled  in  n  peculiar  manner.  The  great 
ventral  ehiiitdi'lier  and  (he  lighu  untund  the  cornice  of  the  audi- 
torium are  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  plays  prexenled  here  are  superbly  put  on  the  stage.   The 
enery  is  strictly  aocumte  wlien  meant  to  represent  some  hi&- 
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As  an  actor  Mr.  Booth  is  without  an  equal,  His  imporsonrt- 
tions  are  marked  by  rare  genius  and  \>y  tbe  most  careful  sluilv. 
His  Hamlet  is  perlinps  his  most  finished  part,  as  his  Richelieu 
is  (ho  most  popular  Avith  the  masses.  It  has  bwn  said  that  his 
Huiulct  is  not  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  and  this  may  be  true:  hut 
it  ia  so  exc|utsite,  so  perfect,  that  whether  it  be  the  concept  if  m 
of  Shukes|K^re  or  >ilwin  Booth,  it  is  the  most  i>owcrful,  the 
most  life-like  counterfeit  of  "the  melancholy  Dane"  ever  seen 
on  any  stage,  and  leaves  nothing  (o  be  desired.  His  persona- 
tion of  the  j^im  old  cardinal,  whose  decrepit  bofly  \f,  alone  sus- 
tainwl  by  his  indoniitabU'  will,  is  masterly,  and  we  see  befiin* 
tis,  not  Edwin  Booth,  the  actor  of  to-day,  but  the  crafty,  unspni- 
pulous,  witty,  determined  prime  miuister  of  France,  who  bends 
kings  and  princos  to  his  wilt.  It  is  absolutely  life-like,  and  in 
those  who  have  seen  the  portraits  nf  the  old  canlinnl  in  the 
museums  of  France,  the  awuracy  with  which  Booth  has  counter- 
feited the  jwrsonal  appearance  of  Richelieu  is  positively  start- 
ling. The  plays  are  bo  superbly  set  upon  the  stage  that  wt- 
loee  sight  of  the  little  space  they  occupy,  and  seem  to  he  gazing 
upon  a  roid  world.  Hirt  Richanl  has  such  a  strong  hnrnanity 
in  it,  that  it  more  than  half  vindicates  the  hnniplm(-lce<l  tyrant's 
memory,  and  the  death  scene  of  this  play,  as  given  by  Booth, 
ia  simply  appalling. 

It  \b  in  vain,  however,  that  vre  select  special  characters  or 
attempt  dewcriptions  of  Ihcm.  No  one  can  truly  nnderstand 
Edwin  Rooth^s  acting  without  seeing  i(.  Hi*  has  ^ttndicMl  hi* 
hcntos  so  profoundly,  analyxed  their  characters  hO  subtly,  and 
entcre<1  so  heartily  into  sympathy  with  thorn,  that  he  baa 
become  able,  by  the  oid  of  hi«  won<Ierful  giniius,  to  entirely 
discar<l  his  own  personality,  and  assume  (heirs  at  will. 

Mr.  Booth  has  ««tcadily  rl-^cn  in  power  :ind  finish  a.**  an  actor, 

for  hi?*  h'l^^'*^   Uiwo  been    un'riHing.     Great    as  his   triiiniph:! 
36 
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^HE  Bubjec't  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  a  race  of 
actors.  His  grt-at-gniiKi father  was  a  coutcmpo- 
raiy  of  eoiue  of  tlie  brightest  ornanionta  of  tho 
Knglish  stngo,  and  was  himself  a  fuiuutis  flotor 
and  tlio  intimate  frioiid  of  Garrittk,  Sum  Foote, 
and  Ban*.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  winning  disposition, 
and  was  strikingly  handsome  in  person.  He  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Knglieh  Atage,  and  is  said  to  have 
been,  socially,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  his  day.  He 
diwl  in  1807.  In  1705  his  son  come  to  America.  Of  him, 
Bunlapi  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  Stage,"  nys,  refer- 
ring to  him,  in  Febnian,*,  1797:  *'Hc  was  then  a  youth,  but 
even  then  an  artist.  Of  a  small  and  light  figure,  well  formed, 
with  a  oingnlar  phyAi<n;nomy,  a  nose  perfectly  Grecian,  and 
blue  eyes  full  oC  bughtcr,  he  had  the  faculty  of  exciting  mirtli 
to  m  great  a  decree  by  power  of  fcntiire,  although  bandmnie, 
any  ugly-featunnl  low  coinwlian  ever  seen."  F.  C  M'eroyss 
has  said  of  him  at  a  Inter  day:  ''ifr.  JijKeph  .K-flerson  was  an 
actor  formed  in  NaiurcV  merriest  humkI — a  genuine  mm  of 
Momuii.  There  was  a  vein  of  rich  Iiunior  ruiintng  rhrough 
all  he  did,  which  forcei?  ynu  to  huigh  despite  of  yonrself.  He 
disi'arded  grimace  as  unwnrthy  of  him,  although  no  actor  ever 
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This  boy  was  literally  brought  uj)  on  the  stnge,  as  lie  made  hU 
first  ap]>eanince  ujmu  the  boards  in  a  combat  stene  at  the  I'ark 
Theater  in  New  Yurk,  wheu  h<!  was  but  three  ywirs  ohl.  He 
eoon  after  went  witli  hia  port?»ta  to  tbfi  West.  Olive  Logan 
says  of  bim,  at  this  pcriitd  of  lils  life,  "While  they  were  both 
still  chiUln-n,  he  and  my  sister  Eliza  used  to  sing  little  comw 
duets  together  on  the  stage  of  various  western  towns.'' 

He  received  as  good  a  common-school  education  as  the  rapid 
manner  in  whieU  he  was  moved  about  from  pUoc  to  place 
would  permit,  and  was  carefully  trained  iu  the  jimfesslon  of  an 
actor,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  hia  parent'*,  and  to  which  he 
was  di-awu  by  the  beut  of  his  geiiiui*.  He  jippearwl  in  public 
frequently  during  \m  boyhood,  but  his  first  appearance  as  a 
wan  was  at  Ohanfrou^s  Kutional  Theater,  in  1840.  He  met 
with  fair  success,  and' from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely 
and  carefidlv  to  his  profession.  He  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  of  fame,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  his  present 
high  position.  Playiug  cugageiucnt3  in  \'arious  minor  tlieators 
of  the  Uait«d  States,  he  at  length  si^cured  a  pOAition  as  low  co- 
median at  Nil)lo*s  Garden  in  New  York,  where  he  won  golden 
opinions  from  the  critical  atidiencesof  the  metropolis.  In  1857, 
he  closed  a  most  successful  engagement  as  low  comedian  at 
the  theflter  in  Riehmond,  Virginia,  and  with  that  cugagemeut 
ended  hia  career  as  a  slock  actor.  He  had  by  careful  and 
potient  study  rendered  himself  capable  of  assuming  the  highest 
place  in  hU  profession,  and  thew  studies,  joined  ttt  his  ualivw 
genius,  had  made  him  famous  throughout  the  country  oa  lh« 
ba*t  low  comedian  of  the  day. 

Feeling  that  he  had  now  a  right  to  the  honors  of  a  "star"  in 
his  profession,  and  urged  by  the  public  to  afwiime  the  positiua 
to  which  his  genius  entitled  him,  he  begim  a  series  of  engnge- 
locuts  thoughout  tl)c  Union,  in  which  ho  more  than  fulfilled 
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dom  from  any  thing  coarse  or  offensive,  which  charmed  hU 
audiences  from  the  first.  One  of  his  critics  has  well  said  of 
him:  "As  Caleb  Plummer  lie  unites  in  another  way  the  full 
appreciation  of  mingled  humor  and  |)atbos — the  greatest  deli- 
cacy and  affection  with  rags  and  homely  speech.  As  Old 
Phil  Stapleton  he  is  the  patriarch  of  the  village  and  the  inoar- 
natioD  of  content.  As  Asa  Trcnchard  he  is  the  diamond  in 
the  rough,  combining  shrewdness  with  simplicity,  and  elevat- 
ing instead  of  d^ading  the  Yankee  character.  As  Dr. 
011a}K)d,  and  Dr.  Paiigluss,  and  Tobias  Shortcut,  he  has  won 
laurels  that  would  make  him  a  comedian  of  the  first  rank. 
His  Bob  Acres  is  a  picture.  There  is  almost  as  ranch  to  look 
at  as  iu  his  Eip  Van  Winkle,  There  is  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  genius,  art,  experience,  and  intelligence  in  its  per- 
sonation. Hazlitt  says  that  the  author  has  overdone  the  part, 
and  adds  that  '  it  calls  for  a  great  effort  of  animal  spirits  and 
u  jteculiar  aptitude  of  genius  to  go  through  with  it;'  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  so  much  of  the  latter  that  he  can — and  to  a  great 
extent  does — disi>cnse  with  the  former  requisite.  His  quiet 
imdcrcurrcut  of  humor  subserves  the  siune  purjwse  in  the 
roU  of  Bob  Acres  that  it  does  in  other  eliaractcrs.  It  is  full 
of  points,  so  judiciously  chosen,  so  thoroughly  apt,  so  naturally 
made  and  so  characteristically  pR-served,  that  the  part  with 
Jpffers^m  is  «  great  one.  The  man  o^  the  'oath  referential,  or 
sentimental  swearing,*  makes  the  entire  scope  of  the  part  au 
'echo  to  the  sense.'  Even  In  so  poor  a  farce  as  that  of  'A 
Begular  Fix,'  Mr.  Jeffersoa.  makes  the  eccentricities  of  Hugh 
de  Brafls  immensely  fuuny.  The  same  stylo  is  preser\'ed  in 
every  character,  but  with  an  application  that  gives  to  each  a 
Gcparato  being." 

AAera  senson  of  great  success  in  this  country  Mr.  Jefferson 
decided  to  visit  Kugland.    He  appcarcti  at  the  Adelphi  Tlie- 
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of  admirtble  poinU  Ihat  might  be  enumerated  and  described,  tbe  picture 
is  complete  as  a  whole  and  ia  its  coanecttooK.  Always  before  the  pub- 
lic; preBcr>-iug  tbe  interest  duriDg  two  acts  of  the  play  aft«r  a  tclUng 
climax ;  Busuuning  tbe  realities  of  bis  character  iu  a  scene  of  old  mjp«r- 
stition,  and  in  which  no  one  speaks  but  bimself,— the  impenmnation 
requires  a  greater  evenneas  of  merit  and  dramatic  effect  than  any  other 
that  could  have  been  chosen.  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  imbued  witli  tUa 
most  marked  individuality,  and  the  idenUty  ia  so  conscientiously  pre- 
served that  noibing  is  overlooked  or  neglected.  Mr.  JetTerson's  onalysU 
penetratM  even  into  the  mlnuttie  of  the  part,  but  there  ia  a  perfect  unity 
in  the  conception  and  ilu  embodiment.  Stn>ng  and  irreaiatiblo  in  itx 
emotion,  and  »ly  and  insinuating  in  its  humor,  Mr.  .Teffr> ream's  Kip  Vau 
Winkle  ia  marked  by  great  vigor,  aa  well  aa  by  on  almoei  pre-Raphaelito 
finish. 

The  bibulnua  Rip  ia  always  present  by  the  ever-recurring  and  favorite 
toast  of  "Here's  your  goot  faealt'  and  your  family's,  and  may  dey  live 
long  aitd  prosper."  The  meditative  and  philosophic  Kip  in  eigualod  by 
the  abstract  "  Jn,"  which  st^motimes  means  t/c*,  and  sometimes  means  vo. 
The  ahxewd  and  clcar-aighti-d  Kip  is  marked  by  the  inten-iew  with 
i)erTick  Von  Beefcman.  The  thoughtful  and  kind-hcArted  Rip  maken 
his  appearance  iu  that  sad  consciouancas  of  his  useleflaneaa  and  the  UlLli; 
InfluonL-e  be  exerts  when  he  says  to  the  children,  talking  of  tlioir  future 
marriage :  *'  I  thought  maybe  you  might  want  to  ask  me  about  it," 
which  had  never  occurred  tn  tbe  children.  The  impruvidont  Rip  Is 
iliseovered  wheu  Dame  Van  Winkle  thronra  open  the  inn  window-shut- 
ter, which  contains  the  enorroouii  score  against  her  husband,  and  when 
Rip  drinks  from  the  bottle  over  the  dame's  shoulder  as  be  promises  to 
raform,  Tlie  mo:«t  popular  and  the  mnet  thridlcaa  man  in  the  village; 
tbe  most  intelligent  and  tlie  leaot  ambitious;  the  bcat-heaited  and  tbe 
most  careless ;— the  numerous  contrasts  which  the  rote  presents  demand 
vcntatility  in  dcipn  and  delicacy  iu  execution.  They  are  worked  out 
with  a  moderation  and  a  augg(«tjvencss  tliat  arc  much  more  natural  thau 
if  they  were  presented  more  decidedly.  Tlio  aympalby  of  Mr.  JcflTerson's 
creatinn  is  the  grr-ate«t  serrrt  of  ita  pojiuWity.  In  spite  of  glaring 
faults,  and  almoat  a  rnirl  disrc^rd  of  the  family's  welfare,  Hip  VrtJl 
Winkle  hax  the  andicnco  with  him  from  the  very  beginntnt;.     Ilia  Inef- 
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he  moves  them  ttt  will,  oonviilHing  them  with  laughter  ai  the 
Bailies  of  the  light-hearted  Hip,  or  diBSoUing  them  in  tears  at 
the  desolations  of  the  looely  old  man,  ao  soon  forgot  afler  ho 
haa  gone. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  inhented  from  bis  father  the  genial,  sunu/ 
difipositioD  for  which  the  latter  was  famous.  He  is  an  essen- 
tially cheerful  man,  and  trouble  glances  lightly  oQ*  from  htm. 
He  is  generous  to  a  fault,  and  carries  his  purse  in  his  hand. 
Misfortune  never  appeals  to  him  in  vain,  nnd  many  are  the  good 
works  hp  has  done  in  the  humbler  walks  of  his  own  calling. 
He  is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  enjoys  his 
acting  qnitc  as  much  as  his  auditors.  In  putting  his  pieces  on 
the  stage,  he  is  lavish  of  expense,  and  whenever  he  can  control 
thii*  ]):irt  of  the  jierrormance,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Some  years  ago  he  brought  out  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
at  a  Philadelphia  theater,  in  a  stjle  of  magnificence  rarely  wit- 
[ncfiscil  on  any  stage.  The  srenerj'  was  exquisite,  and  was  a 
eoUectioii  of  artistic  gems.  The  suocess  of  the  piece  was  very 
decided  iu  Philadelphia,  but  when  it  wuh  rcj)roduccd.  with  the 
same  seom'ry  and  appointntcnLs,  in  a  AVmtorn  city,  the  public 
would  scarcely  go  to  sec  it.  and  the  theater  incurred  a  heavy 
loss  in  conseqnenrc.  Jefferson's  remark  to  the  manager,  when 
the  failure  betianie  apparent,  was  characteristic:  "It  is  all  righV 
said  he.  "  Wc  have  done  our  duty,  oud  have  made  an  artistic 
succe.%  of  the  piece.  If  the  people  will  not  come  to  see  it,  it 
is  more  their  misfortune  than  ours." 

He  has  inherited  also  from  his  father  considerable  talent  aa 
an  artrjt,  and  sketihes  witli  decided  merit,  though  he  makes  nc 
pretensions  to  artistic  skdl.  In  his  vacations,  which  he  puwes 
in  the  country,  his  sketch-book  is  his  constant  companion.  He 
is  a  famous  sportsman  and  fisherman,  and  in  the  cummer  U 
rarely  to  be  found  without  his  gun  and  rod.     It  is  his  dcUght 
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hifiisted  thnt  it  wns  picturrsijur,  liowcver,  and  j>roceede(l  to  ]>ut 
it  down.  Seflon  had  to  submit;  but  he  bad  his  revenge,  by 
writing  back  to  New  York  that '  Jeffersou  is  here,  drawing  the 
worst  "  liousea"  I  ever  saw.' " 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  a  cultivated  gentleman,  and 
is  possessed  of  unmbers  of  warm  and  devoted  friends.  He  lius 
been  married  twice.  The  first  Mrs.  Jeffeiaon  was  a  Miss 
Jx)ckyer,  of  New  York,  and  by  her  he  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  The  former  is  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  is  destined  to  his  lather's  profession,  in  wliich  he  has  already 
shown  unusual  prumisc.  Tlic  present  MrH.  Jcffiirson  was  a  Miss 
Warren,  and  is  a  niece  of  the  veteran  actor,  M''i]liam  Warren, 
of  Boston.  She  was  married  to  her  husband  early  in  1868,  and 
has  never  been  an  actress. 

Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  possessor  of  a  large  forttioc,  acquired  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  beii»g  thus  comfortably  situa- 
ted, is  enabled  to  enjoy  more  rest  from  his  labors  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  meet  American  actors.  He  resides  in  Orange  County, 
New  Jersey,  about  an  hour's  ride  from  New  York,  where  he  has 
a  handsome  country  seat,  which  he  has  adorned  with  all  the 
attractions  that  wealth  and  taste  can  command. 
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